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INTEODUOTORT   NOTIOK 


Tke  death  of  Hfamr  B.  Smith  was  felt  to  be  an  almost 
irreparable  loss  to  the  best  culture  and  learning  of  our 
conntrj.  Whether  regarded  as  a  theologian,  as  a  philo 
sophieal  thinker,  or  as  a  general  scholar  and  critic,  he  was  con 
feeeedlj  one  of  tlie  inoet  accoinplished  men  of  his  time.  Sucli 
was  the  opinion  of  him  often  expressed  by  those  best  qnalified 
to  judge,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  And  had  his  life  and 
health  been  spared  a  few  years  longer,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  furniisljed  to  the  world,  in  ripe  productions  of  his  pen, 
still  more  substautial  reason  for  tiii£  high  estimate.  As  it  is, 
with  the  exception  of  his  elaborate  and  in%'aluable  HlMory 
of  tJie  Chunk  of  Christ  in  Chronological  Tables^  his  writings 
consist  chiefly  of  occasional  discourses,  essays^  and  reviews. 
But  although  occasional  and  more  or  less  fragmentary,  they 
discuss  some  of  the  most  important  and  vital  queetions  of 
the  age;  and  they  do  it  with  such  exhaustive  power,  tliat  in 
several  instances  the  discourse,  or  essay,  might  readily  he  en- 
larged into  a  book,  with  no  other  change  than  that  of  gi*eater 
fulness  of  statement  and  illustration.  The  oyiening  paper  of 
this  volume,  on  the  Relations  of  Faith  and  Philosophy,  and 
that  on  Church  History,  may  serve  as  examples*  The  strong 
points  in  each  case  are  so  vividly  piTsented ;  the  principles 
involved  are  set  fcirth  with  such  distinctness ;  the  discussion 
is  so  luminous  and  complete,  that  a  whole  treatise  on  the 
subject  could  hardly  add  to  the  force  of  the  argument, 

A  conviction  of  the  superior  qnality  and  permanent  value 
of  Dn  Smith's  writings  has  led  to  the  present  selection*  It 
ia  called  Faith  and  PhiJmaj^hy^  because  that  title  fitly  indi- 
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cates  its  general  cliaracter.  Almost  Gverjthing  in  it  belongs 
to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  noblest  fijihercti  of  hiiinan 
thou|3jht  And  Dr.  Smith  was  entirely  at  home  in  them  botli. 
lie  delighted  to  f^rapplo  with  the  hardest  problems  of  specu- 
lative science;  and  lie  did  so  with  an  ease  that  showed  how 
congenial  they  were  to  the  native  bent  and  temper  of  his 
mind,  Ue  delighted  still  more  to  discuss  the  most  difficult 
qoestions  of  Christian  faith ;  and  he  did  so  with  a  spiritual 
insiglit,  a  breadth  and  dgor  of  thought,  a  wise  discrimination 
and  a  zeal  for  truth j  which  showed  him  topoesess  the  genius, 
as  well  as  the  culture  and  learning,  of  a  finished  theologian. 
The  following  pages  bear  witness  to  all  this,  and  not,  less  to 
the  fine  literary  skill,  logical  acumen,  and  admirable  sense, 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  enforce  his  opinions  on  these 
high  themes. 

This  volume  contains  a  portion  only  of  his  miscellaueons 
writings.  There  is  ample  material  for  a  second  series,  should 
one  he  called  for ;  and  it  would  include  some  of  the  best 
things  he  ever  wr^jte.* 

Several  of  these  papers  have  already  niade  their  murk  in 
history.  It  is  enough  to  mention  the  first  two,  togetlier  with 
the  seventh.  The  oration  at  Andover  and  the  Inaugural 
Address  on  Church  History,  formed  an  epoch  in  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  scores  of  earnest  young  men  preparing  for  the 
sacred  office,  or  just  entering  upon  its  duties.  Nor  were  they 
read  with  less  eagerness  by  some  of  the  ripest  thinkei-s  and 
scholai's  of  the  land.  I  will  venture  to  quote  from  one  of 
these,  the  eminent  historian  of  the  United  States, 

**YotiT  orationa  (writes  Mr,  BMictroft,  then  almoot  a  stranger,  but  evet 
after  a  warm  and  honored  Mend  of  Br,  Smith) ^  joui  omtions  arv  admirable. 
EapcciaUy  waa  I  pleased  and  inatrncted  bjr  your  inaugural  a<ldresa.  In 
Chtirch  History  you  have  no  riva]  in  tbia  hemisphere ;  and  you  know  I  am 
bonud  to  think  history  includes  dogmatics,  and  philosophy,  and  theology. 


♦B.  g,,  The  Problem  of  the  Ph^^em>phyGf  History,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ad- 
drea  at  Yale  College  ;  A  Pkafifr  OhruUan  CtMerje^  ;  7?wf  UiUmUe  Supra' 
maey  of  the  Kingrlom  of  Red^nptwii;  Limits  ff  R^ligiottt  ThmigM;  and 
a  beautiful  diaoourse  ou  sesthetios,  stiU  in  manoBonpt. 


■  Im 

I  and 
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In  the  AndoTer  oratioD  I  might  perhaps  find  nome  room  to  objt^ot  to 
Che  extent  to  which  jou  carry  the  doctrine  of  deference  to  authority.  We 
ly  light  our  c&ndle  by  another^s,  but  faith,  to  be  of  vnlue.  must  bo  living ; 
to  be  a  liyiiig  oae,  must  be  iipproTed  by  the  heart  and  bj  reason,  .  .  . 
I  mast  again  aaj  how  much  I  have  been  deli^^hted  with  the  spirit,  manner, 
and  learning  and  oamostness  of  both  addresaea.  I  know  no  one  in  the 
country  bat  yourself  who  ootild  hare  written  them/* 


The  Andover  addi-eaa  was  immediately  reprinted  by  the 
eminent  houm  of  T.  &  T.  Clark,  in  Edinlnirgh,  where  it  at- 
tmcted  miieli  attention.*  A  friend  writint^  to  Prof,  Smith, 
in  1859, thus  alludes  to  it:  "I  believe  I  mentioned  that  Sir 
William  IlaTnilton,  and  also  the  late  Ber.  Dr,  John  Brown, 
made  particular  inqniries  respecting  you,  and  expressed  a 
hearty  admiration  for  your  address  on  the  Relations  of  Faith 
and  Philosophy,  Dn  B,  had  it  repuhliehed,  so  I  was  Ln- 
formed/' 

Of  the  paper  on  Christian  Uhi^n  ami  EccUmmtical  Be- 
tmiVifi,  this  at  least  may  be  &aid :  It  struck  the  key-note  of  the 
great  reunion  movement  in  the  Presley terian  Churches,  and 
jK>inted  out  the  enre  and  only  way  to  its  happy  consummation. 
No  efisential  feature  of  the  event  but  what  was  distinctly  unt- 
lined  in  this  truly  irenical,  large-hearted,  sagaciousj  and  Chria- 
tiiiii-like  discourse. 

It  IB  hardly  needful  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  various  papers 
which  compose  tliis  volume.  They  will  sufficiently  explain 
and  speak  for  themselves.  As  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  they 
embrace  a  very  wide  range  of  topics  atid  of  thought.  Tliey 
disc  ass  some  of  the  oldest  and  some  of  the  newest  questions 
of  speculative  philosophy,  and  some  of  the  oldest  as  well  as 
newest  questions  of  Christian  ethics  and  divinity.  But  what- 
ever the  ttipic — whether  a  novel  theory  of  the  day  or  one  of 

*  It  was  aooomiianied  by  the  foUowing  note :  **  The  form  of  the  spoken 
mddtvm  ia  retained  in  this  paper,  heoanao  a  change  in  this  re8i>ect  would 
demand  a  change  in  the  wholo  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  diacuasioo. 
The  tone  of  the  piece  was  neceaaarily  kept  rather  popular  than  acientifia 
The  exigendea  of  the  oocasion  mnat  be  the  author's  plea  for  the  alight  no* 
tioe  giren  to  many  important  points,  which  mmst  needs  be  introduced, 
ibongh  they  oould  not  be  formally  debated/^ 
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old  J  standing  problems  of  human  knowledge — it  is  alwaje  dts- 
eussod  in  the  light  of  great  principles,  in  the  interest  of  truth, 
and  with  the  inanly  freedom^  earn patnesSj  and  candc»r  that  be- 
come a  Christian  echolar.  The  discassion  is  sometimes  re- 
lieved by  touches  of  that  piquant  wit  and  dry  hiiraor,  which 
lent  a  peculiar  charm  to  Prof,  Sn^ith^s  conversation  and  even 
to  his  theological  lectures.  It  is  also  enlivened,  here  and 
ihere,  by  a  somewhat  sharper  tone,  called  forth  by  what  ho 
regarded  as  a  wanton,  nitliless  aseanlt  upon  his  Master  and 
holy  things.  The  power  of  polished  ridicnlo  and  sarcasm 
was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  eflective  weapons  in  his  mental 
armory ;  but  he  used  it  sparingly,  knowing  very  well  how 
easily  it  is  mistaken  for  an  angry  or  hostile  temper.  If  bia 
intellectual  thrusts  are  occasionally  keen  and  pierce  even  to 
the  quick^  it  is  because  they  are  the  thrusts  of  a  master  of  the 
contrcfvei-sial  art,  who,  seeing  his  lawful  advantage,  feels  bound 
to  use  it  for  the  truth^s  sake.  But  no  man  was  ever  freer  in 
spirit  and  intention  from  the  low,  petty  motives  of  partisan* 
ship,  whether  theological  or  of  any  other  sort.  His  whole 
mental  and  moral  being  was  cast  in  a  large,  generous,  catholic 
mould;  and  he  lof)ked  witfi  abhorrence  upon  the  prostitution 
of  great  questions  of  Cliristiaji  truth  and  duty  to  mere  secta- 
rian or  personal  issues.  This  was  one  secret,  doubtless,  of  his 
extraordinary  influence,  and  of  the  esteem  and  admiration  felt 
for  him  by  so  many,  who  differed  with  him  radically  in  mat- 
ters of  opinion. 

Had  he  himself  prepared  these  papers  again  for  the  press, 
he  would  have  subjected  them  to  a  careful  revision,  and  per- 
haps have  modified,  here  and  there,  the  form^  if  not  the 
thought.  Possibly  he  might  have  omitted  some  passages 
altogether.  lie  was  always  striving  after  greater  clearaees, 
exactitude,  and  force,  as  well  as  fairness,  of  expressirm.  For- 
tunatcly,  a  number  of  valuable  corrections  and  emendations 
were  found  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  have,  of  course,  been 
adopted.  When  tliey  fii-st  appeared,  some  of  the  ful lowing 
diBCUSsions  were  exceedingly  helpful  to  minds  struggling  with 
the  difficulties  of  modern  thought,  or  resisting  the  assaults  of 
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mmlern  doubt  and  denial.  It  h  hoped  that,  in  this  newfcma, 
Hthey  may  fnltil  again  the  same  kindly  and  gracious  office. 

ieir  author  understood,  as  di<l  few  others  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  tlie  magnitude  of  these  difficulties  and  the  terrible 
energy,  as  well  as  strength,  of  these  assaults.  But  he  never 
faltered  in  the  conviction  that  they  could  and,  in  due  time, 
would  be  overcome  by  the  victorious  power  of  Revealed  truth. 
His  divinity  and  his  philosophy  both  centred  in  Christ;  his 
theories  of  man,  of  history,  and  of  the  world  centred  also  in 
Christ;  for  him  all  thedearest  interests  of  humanity,  and  those 
eternal  verities  which  once  ravished  the  soul  of  Plato,  and 
biive  ravished  the  souls  of  the  greatest  saints  and  sages  ever 
since,  had  their  source  and  centre  in  Christ;  and  so  he  waa 
sure  that  in  Clirist  as  the  creative,  upholding,  and  redemptive 
I^sgos,  the  human  mind  will  find  at  length  "  the  Sabbath  and 
port  of  all  ita  labors  and  peregrinations." 

Meanwhile  he  watched  the  signs  of  the  times  with  an  eager 
©TOj  and  not  without  anxious  foreboding.  Again  and  again 
he  recurs  to  the  subject.  **  No  man  who  loves  the  Christian 
r  'lit "  (such  was  almost  the  fii'st  sentence  of  his  address  at 
.XT  ijover,  in  1849),  *'no  man  who  is  alive  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times^  as  every  man  ought  to  be  alive,  can  have  failed  to  feel, 
to  see,  or  to  forebode  the  coming  of  a  crnifiict  between  the 
mightiest  powers  that  sway  the  destiny  of  man.*^  During  the 
quarter  of  a  century  which  intervened  between  the  Andover 
address  and  the  article  on  T/ie  JVeta  Faith  of  Stmii^Sy  the 
conflict  had  fully  come,  and  that  article  unfolds  its  character, 
and  shows  how  deadly  is  the  strife,  and  how  vast  the  issue. 
The  **  new  faith  *'  is  that  in  blind,  o'ermastering  Force  whicli  is 
above  all,  and  thr<:>ugh  all,  and  in  all,  in  place  of  the  old 
faith  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His 
only  Son,  our  Lord.  And  its  practical  effects  are  thus  impres- 
Bively  depicted  in  the  closing  part  of  the  article ; 

**A  generation  drugged  with  such  a  fell  delusion  will 
change  the  face  of  the  earth.  Especially  in  our  own  country, 
where  material  prosperity  is  so  rife  and  scd active,  and  ma- 
terial ceoeeaities  are  80  urgent  and  constant — if  to  these  be 
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added  the  conceBti-ation  and  impetus  of  a  scientific  and  ag- 
gressive materialisnij  and  onr  wliole  theory  of  life  be  trans- 
muted by  its  incantations — no  imagination  can  forecast  its 
perils  and  no  wisdom  curb  its  riotoiiB  excesses.  For  nothing 
will  be  sacred  to  it ;  there  is  no  liallowed  word  it  will  not 
scoffingly  transform ;  there  is  no  institntion  of  chm*ch  or 
etate  it  will  not  destroy  and  reshape;  the  only  law  it  knows 
is  the  tyrant's  maxim,  that  might  makes  right.  Neither 
strength  nor  beauty  can  be  in  its  sanctuary.  Let  the  race  be 
tlioroiighly  taught  in  this  new  cret^d,  blinded  to  the  supreme 
light  of  reason  and  the  imperative  obligations  of  conscience, 
indifferent  to  God  and  to  eternal  life,  and  it  will  be  ready  to 
perish.  To  the  most  cnltiired,  life  M'ill  be  only  a  narrow 
realism ;  for  the  mass  of  mankind  there  is  left  chiefly  a 
fierce  stmggle  for  wealth  and  jKArer  and  pleasnre,  with  the 
survival  of  the  strongest.  And  this  New  Faith  is,  after  all, 
but  a  revival  of  the  oldest  form  of  the  most  degrading  nn- 
belief ;  it  cuts  off  the  wings  of  the  sonlj  drags  it  down  to 
earth,  and  extorts  from  it  the  reluctant  and  despairing 
confession,  that  all  tliat  is  left  it  is  a  dogged  purpose  to 
submit  to  annihilation,  as  do  the  beasts  that  perish.  If 
a  brute  could  become  consciouSj  it  could  not  have  any  less 
religion," 

This  Introductory  Notice  may  fitly  close  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  Prof.  Smitirs  life  and  character.  Henry  Botnton  Smith 
was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  November  2l8t,  1S15,  Port- 
land waa  not  less  remarkable  for  its  social  culture  and  intel- 
ligence than  for  those  natui-al  beauties,  that  render  it  one  of 
the  most  charming  spots  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  the  hai>piest  influences,  his  boyhood  was  spent.  At 
the  ago  of  fifteen  he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1834.  Among  his  classmates  or  contemporaries 
in  college  were  Cyrus  Ilamlin,  Pel  eg  W.  Cbandler,  Daniel 
R.  Goodwin,  William  H,  Allen,  Samuel  Harris,  John  A.  An- 
drew, Benjamin  Fordyce  Barker  and  others,  whose  names 
have  since  become  widely  known  and  honored.  His  theo- 
logical studies  were  pui-sued  at  Bangor  and  Andover,  and, 
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later,  at  the  nniversities  of  Halle  and  Berlin.  Wliile  in  Ger- 
many he  devoted  bijnself  witli  eotbiisiaem  to  pliilosophy  and 
church  history,  as  well  as  divinity.  His  teachers  regarded 
him  with  singnlar  interest  and  affection,  treating  him  less  as 
their  pnpil  than  as  tlieir  friend  and  equal.  In  Berlin  he  was 
often  a  welcome  guest  at  the  house  of  Ncander,  who  showed 
liim  great  kindnesa.  At  Halle  his  relations  with  Tholuek 
and  LTlrici  were  especially  intimate;  they  loved  and  treated 
him  aa  a  younger  brother.  With  some  of  his  fellow-students 
and  of  the  young  theologians  he  also  formed  ties  of  friend- 
flhip,  which  remained  fresh  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Kahnis, 
now  so  distinguished  as  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsie,  and 
Gfjdet,  the  eloquent  and  accoropliabed  Swiss  theologian,  were 
of  this  number. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States,  not  only  enriched  with 
tlie  best  thought  and  culture  of  Germany,  but  quickened  in 
his  whole  intellectual  and  spiritual  being  by  contact  with  its 
groat  thinkers,  its  noble  Christian  men,  and  its  beautiful 
domestic  life.  After  a  year  of  service  as  an  instructor  at 
Bowdoin  Collegej  during  the  absence  of  President  AVoods 
in  Europe,  he  was  ordained  in  1842  to  the  charge  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  West  Amesbury,  Massachufietts. 
In  this  little  village  ho  spent  five  happy  years,  devoting  him- 
self aasidnonsly  to  his  pastoral  work,  and  winning  more  and 
more  the  love  of  his  people.  From  1845  to  1847  he  also 
g!ave  instruction  in  Hebrew  at  Andover,  stipplying  the  place 
of  hia  friend  Prof.  Bela  B.  Edwards,  then  absent  in  quest  of 
health.  In  1847  he  became  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosf»phy  in  Amherst  College.  In  1850  he  received  a 
unanimous  call  to  the  chair  of  Church  History  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  was  not 
without  a  severe  struggle  of  mind  that  he  at  length  accepted 
this  call.  He  was  a  devoted  son  of  New  England  ;  his  posi- 
tion at  Amherst  was  most  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  many 
friends  whom  he  loved  and  honored,  urged  him  not  to  leave 
it.  But  after  long  deliberation  he  decided  that  it  was  his 
doty  to  come  to  New  York ;    and  he  never  saw  any  reason 
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to  qneetion  the  wisdom  of  this  decision.  He  entei^d  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  become  one  of  its  most  honored 
teachers  and  leaders  ;  but  his  filial  affection  for  New  England 
continued  strong  and  pore  to  the  last  In  1S65  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology.  Here  is  not  the 
place  to  speak  of  his  relations  to  the  Union  Theological 
Seminaryj  or  of  the  inestimable  services  he  rendered  to  this 
InBtitiition.  Id  185 D  he  founded  The  American  Theological 
JievieiOy  which  in  1863  became  united  with  the  Preahytenan 
Review^  under  the  title  of  The  American  Preshyterlan  and 
TkeologiQcd  Review.  This  again,  in  1871,  was  united  with 
The  Princeton  Repertory  under  the  name  of  The  Presiy- 
terian  Quarterly  a7id'  Prifieetfm  Reot^w. 

Professor  Smith  revisited  Europe  in  1859,  and  again  in 
1866.  Toward  the  close  of  1868  his  health  became  so  much 
shattered  that  he  was  ohliged  to  abandon  all  work  and  flee 
for  bis  life.  In  Febraary,  1809,  he  went  abroad  with  his 
family,  and  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and 
in  the  lauds  of  the  Bible,  Retnrning  in  1870,  better,  yet  not 
well,  he  resumed  his  work  in  the  seminary.  But  toward  the 
close  of  1873  he  was  prostrated  by  a  new  attack  of  disease, 
and  on  the  13th  of  January,  1874,  he  resigned  his  chair. 
He  was  at  once  made  Professor  EmerituB,  and  afterwards 
Lecturer  on  Apologetics.  During  the  next  tiiree  yeai-s  he 
carried  on  the  straggle  for  life  with  extraordinary  resolution, 
and  with  a  hope  that  would  never  yield.  In  the  autumn  of 
1876  his  strength  had  so  rallied,  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
appointed  him  to  deliver  the  Ely  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity.  lie  was  in  the  midst  of  his  preparation  for  thia 
course,  which  he  was  intensely  anxious  to  deliver,  when  death 
ovei-took  him.  He  entered  into  rest  on  Wednesday  morning, 
February  7th,  1877,  lu  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  He 
had  been  fast  ripening  for  the  mortal  event.  Those  who  knew 
him  most  intimately  had,  of  late,  often  observed  in  him  an 
nnusnal  tenderness,  humility,  and  sweet  gentleness  of  spirit ; 
he  seemed  to  cling  closer  and  cl<:)ser  to  Christ ;  his  prayers 
were  full  of  holy  fervor  and  unction  ;  and  his  religious  talk,  in 
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the  fellowBhip  of  his  Cliristian  brethren,  was  at  times  marked 
hj  a  tone  of  wondrous  elevation,  bean  t j,  and  pathos.  "  Ilis  last 
ptiblic  utterance*'  (writes  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vincent) 
"was  IB  tlie  prayer-meeting  at  the  Chnrch  of  the  Covenant, 
an  the  evening  of  November  Ist,  1876.  The  subject  for  the 
evening  was  one  of  the  Pilgrim  psalmSj  the  122d;  '*  Jerusa- 
lem is  builded  as  a  city  that  is  comi>act  together.  Pray  for 
the  peace  of  Jertisalem."  He  rose,  and  taking  up  the  thought 
of  what  Jerusalem  had  been  to  the  church  of  all  ages  since 
its  foundation,  he  dwelt  upon  the  love  and  longing  which  had 
gone  out  Uj  it  from  the  hearts  of  the  pilgrims  in  its  palmy 
days,  from  beneath  the  willows  of  Babylun,  from  prince  and 
devotee  and  crumider,  toucliing  here  and  there  ni:>on  salient 
polntjs  in  its  history,  until,  with  the  warmer  glow  of  emotion 
stealing  into  his  ti^eranlons  voice,  he  led  our  thoughts  to 
the  Jerusalem  above — the  Christian  pilgrim's  goal — and  the 
rest  and  perfect  joy  of  the  weary.  The  talk  was  like  the 
gem  in  Tbalaba's  mystic  ring — a  cut  crystal  full  of  fire. 
Perhaps  something  of  his  own  weariness  and  struggle  crept 
nncoriscionsly  into  his  words,  and  gave  them  their  peculiar 
depth  arid  tendeniess." 

His  funeral  took  place  in  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  on 
the  afterntx^n  of  February  9th..  The  assembly  was  such  as  is 
seldom  seen  in  this  country,  and  testified  tliat  a  very  remark- 
able man  had  passed  away.  It  represented  whatever  is  high- 
est ami  best  in  American  culture  and  scholai'phip. 

At  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  New  York  and 
Tieinity,  voice  was  given  to  the  common  sentiment  in  a  most 
approciative  minute,  and  in  brief  addresses  full  of  love  and 
admiration.  From  the  absent  also  came  very  touching  trib- 
utea.  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  a  few 
sentences  from  one  of  them.  ITpon  going  abroad  in  I86i#, 
Prof*  Smith  bad  expressed  the  wish  that  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  his  old  and  dear  friend,  Dn  Park,  of  Andover,  might 
speak  at  his  burial.  Dr.  Park  was  unable  to  be  present,  but 
he  thus  exp*reased  his  feelings  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wm.  Ailen 
Smith: 
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**  If,  however,  I  had  been  able  to  reach  New  York  I  could  not  have 
spokt^n  at  the  solemnity.  I  could  not  have  commanded  my  power  of  utter- 
ance.    I  felt  unable  to  speak  for  a  long  time  after  I  heard  the  sad  news.     . 

.  .  It  is  now  about  forty  years  since  I  'first  saw  your  father.  It  was 
in  my  study,  a  few  feet  from  the  spot  where  I  am  now  writing  this  letter. 
I  distinctly  remember  his  spiritual  face»  his  etherial  body,  his  tones,  his 
words.  One  of  his  sentences  I  have  often  repeated.  I  thought  it  a  remark- 
able sentence  for  so  young  a  man.    He  was  then  about  to  sail  for  Germany. 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  he  does  not  need  much  change  in  coder  to  have  a 
spiritual  body  in  heaven.  It  seems  natural  for  him  to  be  in  the  spiritual 
companionship  of  that  upper  world. 

**  Among  all  the  friends  whom  he  will  meet  there  none  will  receive  him 
more  gladly  than  his  admirer,  B.  B.  Edwards.  How  often  and  how  affec- 
tionately Prof.  Edwards  was  wont  to  speak  of  him  I  The  two  were  kindred 
spiritS'On  earth*and  will  be  forever. 

**  I  do  so  heartily  regret  that  I  failed  to  see  him  when  I  was  in  New  York 
twenty  months  ago.  I  desired  to  ask  him  many  questions,  some  of  which 
he  was  the  only  man  capable  of  answering.  I  have  this  winter  desired  to 
propose  some  other  questions  to  him,  and  I  do  not  know  any  man  who  can 
answer  them  as  well  as  he  could.  In  certain  departments  of  study  he  had 
traversed  ground  which  few  persons  in  this  country  have  ventured  upon. 
Is  all  his  learning  to  perish  with  him  ?  By  no  means.  As  he  will  live,  so 
will  his  learning  live.  He  will  be  a  rich  treasure  in  the  world  of  treasures. 
'  The  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  their  honor  unto  it.* 

*'  I  trust  that  Prof.  Smith  has  left  numerous  manuscripts  in  a  fit  state 
for  publication.  I  hope  that  in  some  form  his  system  of  theology  will  be 
published.     The  substance  of  it  will  be,  doubtless. 

*^  Alas !  how  many  reflections  come  into  my  mind  at  the  thought  that  his 
earthly  activity  has  ceased.  How  many  reminiscences  of  Tholuck,  Kahnis, 
and  many  other  German  friends  to  whom  he  introduced  me  I  How  they 
loved  him,  even  as  a  son  or  a  brother !  " 

Some  of  the  most  grateful  and  affecting  tributes  to  his 
memory  came  from  those  who  had  no  sympathy  with  many 
of  his  theological  views.  One  of  them  in  particular  1  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting.  It  does  equal  honor  to  the  writer  and 
to  his  departed  friend.  In  a  letter  written  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, February  10th,  the  day  after  the  funeral,  the  Rev.  Henry 
W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  of  this  city,  thus  refers  to  the  "great  and 
glorious  scholar"  by  whose  bier  he  had  just  been  standing: 

"The  depth  and  breadth  of  Prof.  Smith's  theology  and 
piety,  the  unaffected  charity  of  his  sympathies,  his  modesty 
under  the  crown  of  learning  and  pliilosophy  wliich  he  so 
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manTfestly  wore,  his  entire  fi-eedoin  fnnn  low  a ubition  of 
place  or  name,  hia  gaiety  of  heart  io  weary  invalidlsiii,  and 
the  ^igor  of  his  soul  so  set  off  bj  the  frailty  of  his  body — all 
these  rare  and  jirecimis  charaoteristitjfi — I,  with  thousands  of 
tit  hens  who  have  a  nearer  right  to  avow  thcni,  shall  ever  cher- 
ish and  lament  to  lo3e. 

**fl<»w  it  belittles  our  sense  of  hunian  recognition  and  esti- 
mate to  think  how  feelily  the  general  puljiic  knows  what  a 
treasure  has  dropped  from  the  wrirld,  and  how  poor  it  leaved 
tlie  chtirch  and  the  scholarship  of  America. 

**  Excuse  my  seeking  tlm  means  of  relieving  ray  own  sor- 
row, and  of  making  you  the  receiver  of  this  feeble  testimony 
to  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  honored  saint  we  have  just 
buried."' 

From  beyond  the  sea,  also,  e-arae  tokens  of  the  same  heart- 
felt sorrow.  Prof.  Smith  had  great  admiration  for  Dr. 
Domer,  of  Berlin,  whom  he  regarded  as»  at  present,  "the 
leading  scientific  evangelical  theologian  of  Germany."  In  a 
letter  to  Prof.  Briggs,  of  the  Union  Seminary,  dated  May 
30,  1877,  Dr,  Corner  gives  utterance  to  the  feeling  with 
which  Prof,  Smith  was  regarded  in  the  land  of  Luther.  An 
extract  from  this  letter  will  be  found  on  the  title-jvage.  From 
Switzerland,  to<>,  came  a  similar  voice.  The  following  is 
from  a  letter  of  Professor  Godet,  of  Neuclmtel : 

**  lok  ptemihie  fou  qne  nous  nous  sommee  reooOBti^ii,  c^^toit  h  Berlin, 
eheiL  notre  pere  Rpiritnel,  TexceUent  J^eaDder.  J^ai  appns  alora  4  con- 
oaltre  en  lai  run  des  jeuiies  chretiens  lea  pltiE  aimablea,  Yum  des  gentlemen, 
t«0  plus  chr6tietui  que  j'ai  jamaiB  rencontreji. 

Pins  tard  j'al  €u  la  joie  do  revoir  M.  Smith  en  Suiiiae.  DcTeniis  pio- 
femeuiv  Pan  et  r&atref  nous  c&ustimeB  naturellement  de  th6alogie,  eb 
f»Pi«rtA  aJoni  a  connaitro  Tun  des  ^sprite  lea  pins  profooda,  lea  pltui 
I  I  icienxot  lea  plus  perspicieux  que  j'ai  jamais  xencoBtr^s^  H  dommait 
cb«*|U*  TO  jet  et  me  domiiiait  en  en  parUmt. 

Kn  appreuani  la  mort  de  cet  homme  emineDtt  j/ai  eu  le  Beutdment  bien 
fkrofood :  TOiOJk  un  dtojen  rentr^  dans  sa  patrie  I  '^ 

Of  Pi*of.  Smith's  personal  and  social  qualities,  his  manly 
eimplieity,  his  unpretending,  modest  ways,  his  genial  and 
geoerous  sympathies^  his  quiet  mlrth^  his  quaint,  delicate 
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humor,  his  love  of  books  and  all  good  fellowship,  his  catholic 
spirit,  his  high-toned  sense  of  truth  and  justice,  his  patriotic 
zeal,  his  kindly  interest  in  young  men,  and  readiness  to  serve 
them,  his  devotion  as  a  friend,  his  sweet  domestic  affections 
— of  these  and  still  other  attractive  features  of  his  beau- 
tiful character,  there  is  no  room  to  speak  at  lengtlu  But 
they  are  enshrined  in  many  hearts,  and  will  never  lose  their 
fragrance.  The  memory  of  them,  and  of  that  library  with 
which,  in  so  many  minds,  they  are  iudissolubly  associated — 
how  very  pleasant  it  is,  and  always  will  be  I — "  Who  can  for- 
get that  room,  walled  and  double-walled  with  hooks,  the  baize- 
covered  desk  in  the  corner  by  the  window,  loaded  with  the 
fresh  philosophic  and  theologic  treasures  of  the  European 
press,  and  the  little  figure  in  the  long  gray  wrapper  seated 
there — the  tigure  so  frail  and  slight  that,  as  one  of  his  friends 
remarked,  it  seemed  as  though  it  would  not  be  much  of  a 
change  for  him  to  take  on  a  spiritual  body ;  the  beautifully 
moulded  brow,  crowned  with  its  thick,  wavy,  sharply  parted, 
iron-gray  hair,  the  strong  aquiline  profile,  the  restless  shift- 
ing in  his  chair,  the  nervous  pulling  of  the  hand  at  the 
moustache  as  the  stream  of  talk  widened  and  deepened,  the 
occasional  start  from  his  seat  to  pull  down  a  book  or  to  search 
for  a  pamphlet — how  inseparably  these  memories  twine  them- 
selves with  those  of  high  debate  and  golden  speech  and  con- 
vei-se  on  the  themes  of  Christian  philosophy  and  Christian 
experience."*  What  other  library  can  ever  seem  like  his, 
and  where  is  the  Christian  scholar  to  fill  his  place  ?  When 
shall  we  look  upon  another  Henry  B.  Smith? 

**  That  friend  of  mine  who  liyes  in  €k)d." 

G.  L.  P. 

New  Yokk,  October  23, 1877. 

*  Dr.  Vincent,  in  The  Presbjfterian  Quarterly  and  Prineetan  B&oiew  f oi 
April,  1817. 
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THE   EELATIOKS 


FAITH  AOT)  PHILOSOPHY,* 


Althouoh  tlie  very  name  of  yonr  society  might  seem  to 
iDdicate  the  siiliject  of  yo«r  anniversary  addresses,  yet  I  have 
been  deterred  from  taking  sacred  rheti»nc  aB  my  theme, 
partly  by  the  meoiory  of  t\m  orations  of  former  years,  and 
jjartly  bec-anse  I  liave  supposed  that  he  who  advocated  the 
claims  of  tliis  ai*t  ought,  in  his  own  person,  to  exemplify  its 
power-  And  1  feel  justified  in  adventoring  upon  a  graver 
topic,  because  this  is  consistent  with  yonr  own  precedents ; 
because  1  am  convinced  it  is  eqnally  befitting  the  occasion  ; 
and  because  it  is  more  congenial  with  my  own  piimuita* 

We  meet  as  believers,  as  students,  perhaps  as  teachers  of 
the  Christian  faith.  We  are  rationally  convinced  that  in 
Qtristianity  is  the  Inghest  truth,  and  that  in  the  orthodox 
system,  which  has  formed  the  substance  of  Christianity 
through  its  advancing  and  victor  ions  centuries,  we  have  the 
best  human  exj>osition  of  the  divine  revelation.  In  prop<>r- 
tion,  then,  to  our  love  for  this  system,  and  to  our  love  of  all 
truth,  will  be  the  depth  of  our  interest  in  the  assaults  made 
on  our  faith,  whether  by  depraved  passions  or  by  elevated 
intellects. 

Xo  man  who  loves  the  Christian  faith  as  it  ought  to  be 
loved,  no  man  who  is  alive  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lives,  as  every  man  ought  to  be  alive,  can  have  failed  to 

"*  An  addrett  before  the  Porter  Ehetortc&t  Bodetj  of  Andover  Theological 
SfBJimry,  at  iU  cmmversary,  Sept  4,  1840, 
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feel,  to  see,  or  to  forbode  the  coming  of  a  conflict  between 
the  mightiest  powers  that  sway  the  destiny  of  man.  There 
may,  indeed,  be  those  to  whom,  throi>gh  grace,  it  is  given,  iii 
the  ripeness  of  an  impregnable  conviction,  or  in  what  Milton 
calls  the  "  undeflowered  and  nnblemishable  "  simplicity  of  a 
guileless  and  unquestioning  faith  to  live  in  unruffled  seren- 
ity ;  ever  to  see  the  guiding  star  and  never  to  feel  the  insur- 
gent billows.  Blessed  are  they  in  the  repose  of  their  faith  ; 
intolerant  of  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  because  conscious  of  hav- 
ing the  truth  which  is  eternal.  But  most  of  us,  if  not  our- 
selves assailed  by  doubts,  or  if  through  divine  love  delivered 
from  their  thraldom,  cannot  fail  to  see  the  ravages  they  are 
making  upon  others,  and  minds,  too,  of  noble  as  well  as  of 
ignoble  mould  and  temper. 

We  see  the  orthodox  system,  and  Christianity  itself,  super- 
seded by  ethical,  by  social,  and  by  metaphysical  systems ;  wo 
see  it  losing  not  only  its  traditionary,  but  also  its  intellectual 
hold,  over  many  a  sincere  mind.  Its  sacred  language  is  con- 
verted to  profane  and  philosophic  use.  Its  venerable  sym- 
bols, the  lawful  heritage  of  the  church,  won  by  ages  of  con- 
flict, are  made  to  yield  a  new  sense.  Social  reforms  are 
made  the  media  of  indirect,  when  not  of  open  attack.  Each 
new  science  puts  in  its  claim  to  modify  some  part  of  the 
sacred  record.  Our  American  propensity  to  submit  all 
opinions  to  new  examination,  and  all  institutions  to  new  ex- 
periment, favors  such  tendencies.  The  current  English  philo- 
sophy, when  it  does  not  pass  Christianity  wholly  by,  pays  it 
but  a  distant  reverence;  the  French  philosophy  is  at  the 
best  vague  in  its  admiration;  the  German  speculations 
threaten  its  annihilation.  Many  who  do  not  definitely  doubt, 
are  still  half -conscious  of 

**  That  first  slight  swerving  of  the  heart, 
Which  words  are  powerless  to  express.*' 

Clu-istianity  is  to  them  no  longer  the  sun  which  rules  the 
day,  revealing  all  things  in  their  true  light,  and  guiding  man 
through  the  waking  hours  of  his  hard  and  varied  toil ;  but 
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like  the  paler  moon  it  comeSj  when  at  all,  in  borrowed 
brightne^,  clothing  all  objects  m  an  uiiceitain  light,  admired 
by  the  more  susceptible,  and  liaving  for  its  chief  office  to 
gnard  the  hoiire  of  our  repose*  As  the  ardent  and  vei^atile 
Lanjcnnaifi  has  represented  it,  before  the  intellect  and  science 
of  the  age,  our  faith  is  now  an-aigued,  as  was  once  its  regal 
fbnnder  before  the  representative  of  the  iniglitieat  power  of 
ancient  times;  and  it  is  met  on  all  sides  by  the  question: 
Art  thoTi  a  king?  And  how  shall  it  show  that  it  can  really 
respond,  I  am  tlie  king  of  trutli ;  in  me  is  the  highest  truth, 
the  wise  philosophy ! 

The  snlijeet  to  winch  we  arc  thns  led,  the  Kelations  of 
Faith  and  Philosophy,  is  one  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  all 
the  questions  of  our  times,  and  forms  tlieir  snm  and  strength, 
their  **  pith  and  puissance/'  Let  rae  then  ask  yonr  sympathy 
in  the  boldness,  if  not  your  approbation  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
attempt  to  unfold  the  characteristics  and  the  true  relations 
of  faith  and  philosophy.  Let  me  hope  that  oiir  faith  receive 
no  detriment,  even  if  yonr  i^ason  receive  no  instruction ; 
and  if  tlic  hand  fail  of  its  steadiness,  still  believe  that  the 
heart  was  right 

It  is  proposed  to  conduct  the  discussion  by  first  describing 
the  characteristics  of  faith  and  philosophy ;  then,  by  show- 
ing their  opposition  ;  next,  by  in<|Utring  whetlier  they  are 
reallv  exclusive  of  each  otlier ;  and  if  this  should  seem  not 
to  he  the  case,  by  stating  in  conclusion,  what  we  conceive  to 
be  their  relative  posititm,  and  the  rightful  claims  of  each. 

1.  Faith,  in  its  widest  nsage,  designates  a  conviction  in 
the  reality  of  things  unseen  and  eternal ;  in  a  nicvre  religious 
sense,  it  is  trnst  in  God  and  Gt>d's  word ;  in  a  more  specific 
and  theological  meaning,  it  emln-aces  the  articles  of  belief 
drawn  out  iTito  a  definite  system  ;  in  it-s  most  specific  and 
evangelical  sense,  it  den^jtes  that  full  reliance  upon  Christ, 
by  which  we  become  partakers  of  the  salvation  which  lie 
alone  hajs  purchased  f<jr  the  human  race. 

In  all  these  senses,  excepting  ttie  tiiist,  it  has  certain  marked 
traits^  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  philosopliy.     It  rests 
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upon  aiitliority,  upon  goodj  upon  the  highest  authority,  but 
still  optm  authority, — confirmed,  indeed,  by  experience,  but 
it  is  the  authority,  and  not  the  experience,  which  is  ultimate 
and  supremo.  That  authority  is  divine  and  decisive ;  it  ia 
the  very  word  of  God  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  As  face 
answers  to  face  in  a  glass,  so  does  faith  to  the  Bible,  which  it 
receives,  both  in  history  and  in  doctrine ;  and  it  is  not  &a>i 
anxious  to  harmonize  the  parts  as  to  imbibe  the  whole.  It 
connects  all  things  directly  with  the  providence  of  God ;  to 
this  it  is  ever  submissive.  It  is  content  with  miracles,  and  it 
accepts  mysteries;  it  says, God  alone  is  wise;  here  we  see  aa, 
through  a  glass,  dartly;  there  we  shall  know  as  we  are' 
known.  With  the  scholastic  it  has  sometimes  been  willing 
to  say,  I  believe,  because  it  is  imix)8sible ;  or,  with  Lord 
Bacon,  "  By  how  mnch  any  divine  mystery  is  revolting  and' 
incredible,  so  much  the  mom  honor  do  I  render  to  God  in 
believing  it ;  and  eo  much  the  nobler  is  the  victory  of  our 
faith/'  In  euch  self -forgetful  trust  it  finds,  too,  a  deep  de- 
light,  as  well  as  a  sure  gupix)rt.  In  Scriptm^e  and  in  prayer, 
there  are  rivei^  of  pleasure,  fountains  which  never  fail,  peace 
unutterable.  Unregencrate  is  the  heart  that  has  nev^r  known 
euch  moods ;  misanctified  the  soul  that  does  not  ever  sink  to 
its  rest  upon  them.  All  doubt  is  merged  in  this  exulting 
confidence ;  it  flits  only  over  its  surface,  as  the  breeze  sweei>s 
the  luxuriant  field  of  grain  ;  nay,  it  may  but  serve  to  quicken 
faith  with  a  sublimer  energy,  to  add  volume  and  exhilaration 
to  its  deep-felt  joy.  And  as  doubt  does  not  enfeeble,  so  dan- 
ger does  not  awe  it;  for  omnipt^tence  is  with  it.  In  death 
also  it  may  delight,  for  it  will  then  be  delivered  from  sin,  its 
only  real  enemy  ;  it  will  be  wholly  sanctified,  its  only  real 
good;  and  through  eternity  it  will  ever  behold  the  face  of 
Him,  with  whom  every  fibre  of  the  soul's  inmost  life  is  inter- 
twined. 

Such  is  faith;  it  is  called  a  life,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  life,  it  is  so  full  and  satisfying.  The  man  who 
has  it  would  as  soon  doubt  whether  his  body  were  animated  by 
the  life  of  nature,  when  he  is  conscious  of  the  movements  of 
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its  Timstrlee  hi  tlieir  raoet  strenaoiid  efforts,  and  of  the  full 
deligliJa  of  nervous  sensation,  as  he  would  d<mbt  whether  his 
eoul  were  a  partiiker  of  spirit ual  life,  when  its  j.K>wers  are 
e:£piiiuled  to  tlieir  utmost  intensitj  of  action  and  of  blessed- 
nesf,  by  the  gracious  truths  which  centre  in  the  person  of  our 
Lord. 

Tnm  we  now  to  philosophy,  Ttds  is  the  product  of  human 
bought,  actin*^  upon  t!ie  data  given  by  the  world  without  or 
lie  world  within,  and  eliciting  from  these  data  principles, 
laws«  and  system.  It  is  not  the  whole  of  human  knowledge, 
but  a  special  mmle  of  that  knowledge,  the  knowing  things 
rationally;  the  knowing  thani  in  their  ideas,  tlieir  causes, 
their  successions,  and  their  ends.  Common  experience  gives 
uss  things  in  their  isolation  and  indepeudence  ;  philosophy  in 
their  einjilarity,  harmony,  and  unity.  It  starts  with  facts,  but 
with  them  abides  not;  it  seeks  for  law,  for  all  law,  for  the 
laws  of  matter,  of  mind,  and  of  the  universe.  It  demands 
ne<:es€ary  truth,  eternal  and  ini mutable  laws;  by  these  it 
judges  all  things,  and  a  severe  logic  is  the  instrument  by 
whii'h  the  te44t  is  applied.  It  does  not  like  exceptions,  it  is 
inti»l<irant  of  mysteries,  it  abhors  contradictions.  It  strives 
to  account  for  things,  for  all  things.  It  seeks  a  harmonious 
whole.  It  may  begin  with  wonder,  as  both  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle taught ;  but  it  ends  in  system,  as  With  Plato  and  Aria* 
tJ'itlo  have  exemplified.  And  in  proportion  to  the  compre- 
liettsiveness,  consistency,  and  exactitude  of  the  system,  is  the 
aspiration  of  the  philosophic  intellect  satisfied.  What  faith 
is  to  the  believer,  that,  as  has  l>een  said,  his  system  is  apt  to 
become  to  the  philoeopher.  He  exults  in  it  with  a  keen,  in- 
tellec*tnal  deliirht.  The  laws  of  nature  become  to  him  the 
elder  oracles,  which  liave  a  voice  to  him  that  questions  them, 
thoagh  silent  to  all  others ;  wliich  are  ever  prt^found,  and 
ever  present.  In  the  calm  and  sure  order,  the  unwearied 
iind  inflexible  processes,  the  successive  developments  of  na- 
ture and  of  the  race,  in  the  unseen  yet  irresistible  laws  of 
being  and  of  motion,  many  a  philosopher  finds  all  his  ideal 
realized;  he  calls  this  system  of  things  infinite  and  divine; 
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loving  law,  he  forgets  the  source  of  its  energy ;  resting  in  his 
system,  he  thinks  not  of  God. 

So  diverse  are  faith  and  philosophy.  The  one  is  a  simple 
act  of  a  trust ;  the  other  a  reflective  process ;  the  one  rests 
in  facts  and  persons,  the  other  in  law  and  system.  The  for- 
mer says,  I  must  believe  in  order  to  know ;  the  latter,  I  must 
know  in  order  to  believe,  and  then,  it  not  seldom  adds,  there 
is  no  need  of  believing.  This  says,  it  is  so,  using  the  lan- 
guage of  authority  ;  that  asks,  how  is  it  so  ?  using  the  lan- 
guage of  inquiry.  Revelation  is  the  boast  of  faith,  reason  of 
philosophy.  The  latter  in  second  causes  forgets  the  first,  the 
former  would  even  abolish  the  second,  that  it  might  magnify 
the  great  First  -Cause.  Philosophy  ignores  providence  so 
long  as  it  can  find  a  law  ;  to  the  eye  of  faith,  even  miracles 
are  a  welcome  evidence  of  the  personal  energy  of  God,  break- 
ing in,  with  wise  design,  upon  the  too  fixed  order  of  a  sinful 
world.  The  former  would  rather  confess  ignorance  than  be- 
lief ;  the  latter,  though  ignorant,  ever  trusts.  Prayer  is  the 
delight  of  the  one,  the  enigma  of  the  other.  In  reading  the 
passage :  "  He  that  hath  the  Son,  hath  life ; "  philosophy 
asks,  who  is  the  Son  ;  what  is  his  relation  to  the  Father ;  is 
it  inherent,  or  in  the  manifestation  alone ;  what  is  this  life  ; 
is  it  figurative  or  essential :  while  faith  welcomes  the  inspired 
words  with  glad  assent,  they  are  the  very  words  it  needs,  its 
heart  is  attuned  to  their  gracious  import  The  one  knows 
no  love  too  great  for  Jesus,  the  other  is  willing  to  make 
him  a  partaker  even  of  human  sinfulness,  that  it  may  be 
exalted  above  the  necessity  of  trusting  in  him.  And,  to 
sum  up  all  in  a  word ;  faith  sees  God  everywhere,  espe- 
cially in  the  Scriptures:  while  philosophy  so  long  as  it 
can  find  law  and  system,  asks  not  for  God.  Law  is  the 
word  of  the  one,  God  of  the  other ;  and  these  are  their  two 
extremes. 

II.  Such  being  their  contrasted  characteristics,  it  is  hardly 
possible  but  that  they  should  sometimes  take  the  attitude  of 
extreme  opposition. 

Faith,  then,  jealous  fof  the  honor  of  her  God,  and  feeling 
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that  her  all  is  at  stake,  approaches  pbiloaophj  with  the  mion 
of  one  inspired  hj  a  divine  impulse,  and  Bays : 

I  have  nourished  and  bi^nght  you  up,  and  you  have  re- 
belled acraioBt  me  t  Fi'oin  tlie  old  tmditioufl  of  the  race  jou 
received  those  primal  truths  which  yon  now  claim  as  the 
birtli-right  of  human  reason.  Greece  had  them  from  the 
Orient,  where  they  were  cradled.  Germany  from  the  gospel 
it  has  renounced.  Yon  have  always  been  an  ifigrate,  denying 
your  very  parentage:  you  have  always  been  a  rebel,  defiant 
of  authority ;  you  have  always  been  a  sceptic,  doubtin|^  the 
be^t  accredited  facts.  Aiming  after  unity,  you  are  facile  to 
deny  the  ubstiliate  facts;  seeking  for  universality,  you  call 
partial  knowledge  universal ;  the  real  unity  and  universality 
are  found  only  in  God,  whom  yon  Imnish  from  your  gy stems. 
Of  all  heresy  and  division  you  with  depravity  have  been  the 
fruitful  parents ;  from  the  times  of  tlie  Gnostics  to  the  tiraea 
of  tlie  (rermans,  you  have  vexed  the  church  by  irrever- 
ent questions,  which  no  man  is  able  to  answer.  Strong  only 
in  nndermimng,  you  have  never  been  able  to  make  a  system 
which  could  survive  the  "  shock  of  time,  the  insults  of  the 
eleinents^^^  the  pro\'idence  of  God  and  the  might  of  his 
church.  Your  towere  have  been  as  Babel,  on  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  and  tlie  act  of  building  has  been  ever  followed  by  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  Fmui  pagan  lauds,  unilhnniued,  you 
came  in  the  name  of  Aristotle,  and  brought  subtle  sophistriee, 
and,  in  the  name  of  Plato,  ideal  reveries,  and  subi^itituted 
these  for  the  simplicity  of  the  gospeL  Into  the  deptlis  of 
xnaterialism  yon  have  seduced  the  heaven-born  soul;  to  the 
heights  of  idealism  you  have  carried  man,  bonie  on  vi&ionary 
piuionB ;  and  in  the  depths  you  have  found  ouly  a  sepulchre, 
and  from  the  heights  discerned  only  an  unfilled  and  tracklesfl 
void.  In  tlie  pride  of  rea^iou,  you  forget  the  reality  of  sin. 
You  weave  around  man  a  labyrinthine  web,  and  leave  him 
there  without  a  clue,  to  die  without  a  hope.  Nature  yr>u  ix>b 
of  iU  vital  energy ;  instead  of  a  kind  providence,  you  give  us 
only  an  unpitying  law  ;  insteatl  of  a  Redeemer,  an  abstract 
system,  which  has  neither  life  nor  love.     Under  your  iroii| 
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icy  reign,  crashed  are  the  heart's  best  affections,  onsatisfied 
its  deepest  waiita ;  gone,  forever  gone,  its  tiiost  needed  conso- 
ktions.  AH  the  gloriona  fonus  with  which  grace  environed 
us,  you  have  ti:Hiched  with  your  magic  waiid,  and  they  have 
Bhrivelled,  like  the  leaf  befoi*©  the  frost:  you  leave  us  only 
this  poor,  shifting  world ;  you  leave  us  to  despair. 

For  us,  then,  there  is  no  possibility  even  of  a  truce.  It  is 
war  and  only  war:  it  is  faith  ^r  philosophy;  a  disjunctive 
proposition,  a  vital  dilemma.  And  you,  bom  of  groping 
reason,  must  submit  to  my  celestial  rights.  ' 

Challenged  by  such  an  adversary,  philosophy,  ever  ready 
to  respond,  takes  up  the  word,  and,  as  is  her  wont,  begins  in 
a  more  modest,  and  ends  in  a  more  confident  tone ; 

^*  SurCf  he  that  made  ua  with  suoli  large  diAcourse, 
Looking'  before  and  af ter^  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  god-like  reaBon 
To  mat  in  xm  unuaed,  *• 


In  your  unwise  zeal,  you  charge  all  philosophy  with  the 
extravagances  of  the  few,  forgetful  of  the  services  of  the 
many.  In  the  flush  of  a  new  system,  I  may  have  been  your 
opixnient ;  maturer  thoughts  have  usually  made  me  your  ally. 
"Without  ray  aid  how  could  roan  know,  without  my  weapons 
how  defend,  even  a  i*evelation.  When  yourself  attacked  you 
use  me  in  your  defence,  if  you  do  not  rely  upon  bare  asser- 
tion or  unwise  denunciation.  Without  me  you  are  a  mystic 
or  a  fanatic.  In  the  early  church  I  aided  in  expelling  super- 
ititions;  I  sharpened  your  weapons,  and  burnished  your 
armor.  The  pi^cisiou  of  your  theological  terms  is  owing  to 
my  logic;  your  accredited  formulas  of  doctrine  could  never 
have  been  built  up  without  my  hard  toil.  Those  systems  of 
theology  which  have  been  your  boast  and  your  defence  are 
among  the  ripest  products  of  philosopliic  culture*  When  the 
apc*stle  speaks  of  the  "opposition  of  science,  falsely  so  called," 
dt»ea  he  not  imply  that  there  is  a  science,  truly  to  be  so  called? 
And  that  same  God  who  gave  to  man  tlie  ilhnnination  of  his 
Spirit,  did  he  not  also  give  the  light  of  reason,  and  give  rea- 
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eon  finst,  an  J  rea8<:)U  always,  and  reason  unto  all :  and,  even 
il  it  be  granted,  that  the  blithest  joys  of  the  heart  are  found 
only  in  submission  to  hie  revealed  will,  yet  it  must  also  be 
conceded  that  the  chief  delight  of  reason  is  in  philosophy. 

Tims  would  philoeopby  speak  in  the  language  of  apology  ; 
but  it  has  other  words  when  it  accepts  t!ie  fonmila  faith  or 
philoeophy.  And  there  are  four  chief  tendencies  of  oni 
timfis  in  which  its  deliberate  and  conscious  opposition  to 
fiiirh  is  manifest. 

The  first  is  that  in  w4iich  all  certainty  is  found  in  the  facta 
and  laws  of  the  material  work!  The  laws  and  analogies  of 
nature  are  forced  to  explain  the  laws  of  mind  and  of  morals. 
Ethics  and  metaphysics  are  subordinated  to  what  is  dogmat- 

h\ly  called  positive  science.  To  conform  to  natuiml  laws, 
:id  not  to  transgress  tliem  is  esteemed  the  great  end.  Law 
has  no  sanctions  excepting  the  direct  consequences  of  obedi- 
ence or  transgression.  The  harmony  of  nu^n  with  nature  is 
tlie  great  ideal,  is  the  perfect  state.  There  is  no  law  reach- 
ing beyond  this  life.  This  world  is  the  boundary  of  all  real 
human  hoi>e  and  of  all  well-founded  htunaii  fear.  All  else 
IB  doubt fuh 

The  secood  fonu  utters  its  oracles  in  a  higher  mood ;  it 
recognizes  justice  and  love  and  the  brothcrho< h1  of  the  race 
as  great  ends.  It  would  relieve  the  wretched  j  give  man  his 
rights;  introduce  a  new  social  state.  It  is  animated  by 
humane  prmciples,  and  seeks  great  moral,  though  worldly 
ends.  These  it  believes  in  ;  these  it  judges  to  be  effective 
od  sufficient.  ^  It  has  faith,  but  a  faith  which  centres  in 
humanity,  and  not  in  a  pei'sona!  God  or  an  incarnate  Re- 
deenjer.  It  seeks  a  kingdom  ;  but  is  a  kiogdoni  which  is  to 
be  of  this  world,  though  it  is  not  yet  in  the  world.  Its 
heaven,  tlie  only  one  which  is  certain,  is  to  be  realized  on 
earth. 

There  is  a  tliird  tendency  more  religious  in  its  language, 
and  which  may  be  and  is  combined  with  these  others,  though 
a  tendency  it  is  dietinct.  God,  it  says,  is  to  be  loved 
ud  served  j  he  can  be  loved.     But,  it  is  argued,  if  I  have 
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that  love  which  is  the  very  essencse  of  all  religion^  what  need  I 
more?  How  can  it  aid  or  mar  tliis  love  to  believe  in  a 
Bible,  a  Trinity,  an  external  atonement  and  snch  long  eon- 
fessione  of  doctrine  ?  Tiic  &tate  of  the  heart  is  all.  You  call 
the  Bible  inspired,  so  am  I;  you  call  it  a  revelation,  I  have 
one  within,  more  constant  and  ]>ei-8uasive.  Snch  a  mind 
contemplates  the  grand  and  distinctive  realities  of  the  Chria- 
tian  faith,  as  we  gaze  npon  the  sculptured  gods  of  a  Gmcian 
temple;  we  maybe  lost  in  wonder  and  enraptured  by  their 
beauty ;  but  tliey  have  for  the  Boni  no  divine  reality,  as  object 
of  faith  and  love;  they  are  memorials  of  an  antiquated  su- 
perstitiou  ;  we  have  thouglit  and  felt  above  and  beyond  tliem, 
we  cannot  find  our  whole  selves  in  them. 

The  fourth  form  of  philosophic  unbelief  is  the  pantheistic; 
and  this  combines  in  itself  eleniejits  from  all  the  others. 
Here  philosophy,  as  though  conscious  of  it«  full  power,  asserts 
its  absnlute  supremacy.  By  the  assumed  univereality  of  its 
principles^  the  undeniable  cf^mprehensiveness  of  its  aims, 
tlie  rigfH'  of  its  logic,  and  the  steadiness  of  its  processes ; 
by  its  high  ideal  character;  by  its  claim  to  be  the  result 
of  the  *x>ucentrated  tliought  of  the  race,  and  to  contain  in 
itself  all  that  is  essential  in  the  CliriBtian  faith,  and  to  givo 
the  law  and  the  explanation  to  all  other  sciences ;  this  system 
seizes  witli  an  almost  demoniacal  puwer  uj>on  minds  that 
would  laugh  to  Bconi  the  dreamy  fantasies  of  the  East,  that 
see  the  rottenness  of  bare  materialism  and  that  feel  something 
of  the  inhei'cnt  might  of  Christianity.  Never  did  a  philo- 
Bophical  system  take  sucli  an  attitude  towards  the  Christian 
faith  ;  it  does  not  make  it  a  superstition,  as  did  atheism;  it 
does  not  neglect  it,  as  does  our  popular  philosophy ;  it  does 
not  scout  its  mysteries,  as  does  an  irrational  common-sense; 
nor  does  it  attenuate  it  into  a  mere  etliical  system ;  but  it 
gi-ants  it  to  l>e  the  highest  possible  form  of  man's  religious 
nature,  it  strives  to  transform  its  grandest  truths  into  philo- 
sopliical  principles ;  it  says  that  only  one  thing  is  higher, 
and  that  is  pantheism.  It  claims  to  have  transmuted  Chris- 
tianity  into  pbiJosophy,  and  to  stand  above  it,  triumphant, 
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dominant,  exnltant.  And  thus  it  id  the  most  daring,  subtle, 
iKmsistent,  destructive  and  energetic  philosophy  which  ever 
reared  its  front  against  the  Christian  faith.  It  has  the  merit 
of  recogniring  the  grandeur  of  Christianity  ;  it  has  the  auda- 
city to  boaat  that  itself  is  more  sublime.  It  pmfeeses  to  have 
systematized  all  thonght;  to  have  possession  of  the  aboriginal 
6ul)stance  and  the  perfect  law  of  ita  development ;  to  be  able 
to  unfold  all  our  ideas  in  their  right  connections,  and  to 
explain  nature,  mind,  art,  history,  all  other  philosophies,  and 
also  Christianity.  All  this,  it  says,  is  but  the  unfolding  of 
it3  own  inner  life.  It  weaves  its  snbtle  dialectics  around 
everything,  that  thus  it  may  drag  all  into  its  terrific  vortex. 
It  has  a  word  for  almost  every  man  excepting  for  the  Chris- 
tian established  in  his  faith.  By  the  very  extravagance  of 
its  pretensions  it  seduces  many ;  by  its  hartnony  with  the  life 
of  sense  it  attracts  tliose  who  love  the  world  ;  and  by  its  ideal 
character  it  sways  such  as  would  fain  be  lifted  above  the  illu* 
sions  of  sense  and  the  visions  of  imagination,  and  the  contra- 
dictions of  the  understanding,  into  a  region  of  rai'er  air 
where  reason  sways  a  universal  sceptre.  Its  system  includes 
all  things.  God  is  all  things ;  or  rather  al!  is  God  ;  he  that 
knows  this  system  knows  and  has  God.  And  it  claims  tliat 
it  thns  gives  a  higher  idea  of  deity  than  when  he  is  limited 
by  a  dctinite  pei-sonality ;  assuming,  without  any  philosophi- 
cal ground,  that  personality  is  in  its  very  nature  finite^  and 
cannot  bo  connected  with  infinite  attributes.  It  professes  to 
give  man  a  system  which  shall  make  Iiini  wise  and  it  is  with 
the  oldest  temptation,  ye  sliall  be  as  gods. 

Thus  does  philosophy,  in  its  most  daring  mood  accept  the 
alternative,  philosophy  or  faith;  and  it  gives  us  the  choice  be- 
tween Christ  and  Spinoza.  And  this  is  the  great  alternative 
of  our  tinjes. 

HI.  Leaving  these  two  powers,  for  the  present,  in  this  at- 
titude of  opposition,  we  next  inquire  whether  they  can  be 
rationally  held  to  be  utterly  exclusive  of  each  other* 

It  is  said,  for  example,  in  faith  is  the  only  certainty ;  all 
pliilusophy  iis  dangerous ;  the  natural  tendency  of  ficientific 
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reeearch  h  against  revelation  ;  man  is  so  depraved  tliat  thongl 
a  true  pliilosophy  were  a  great  good,  it  is  irratioiml  to  ex- 
pect it. 

And  it  is  undeniable  tliat  mueh  modem  specolation,  both 
physical  and  metaphysical,  is  opposed  to  j*evelalion ;  and  that 
all  systems  and  principles  which  would  explain  nature  with- 
out a  God,  and  man's  destiny  without  Christianity,  so  far  as 
thej  logicially  lead  to  these  results,  are  a!i  unmixed  evil  and 
ought  to  be  exposed  and  opposed. 

But  how  opjKjsed  ?  Philosophically,  or  othenvise  1  He 
who  will  answer  thh  question  fairly  will  take  the  only  correct 
ground.  It  is,  we  will  say,  an  objection  to  the  personality  of 
God.  Uow  shall  we  meet  it?  Shall  we  simply  assert  that 
we  believe  in  the  divine  personality;  that  the  Bible  speaka 
of  God  ag  a  peiTSonal  agent  ?  Or  shall  wo  not  rather  strive  to 
show  on  the  strictest  philosophical  grounds  that  the  idea  of 
B  personal  God  is  tlie  most  rational ;  that  without  it  we  can- 
not really  exj>lain  the  origin  or  the  order  of  the  uuiveree;  and 
that  it  is  a  mere  assumption  to  assert,  that  personality  is  in  its 
very  nature  finite— since  it  is  the  finiteness  of  man's  attri- 
butes, and  that  alone,  which  gives  the  linitenese  to  his  pereon- 
ality*  But  if  we  do  thiB  we  are  entering  upon  a  philosophi- 
cal discussion.  And  would  it  not  be  nn fortunate  to  have  taken 
at  the  out&et  a  position  against  all  phik)sophyj  which  would 
only  serve  to  throw  doubt  f^ver  our  owii  argnment  ?  Is  there 
not  ground  for  a  calm  dtstinction  between  philosophy  and 
and  false  philosophy.  We  may  deny  the  possibility  of  a 
perfect  system  ;  we  may  show  that  faith  is  necessary ;  yct^  is 
it  not  vmwise  to  doul>t,  or  to  seem  to  doubt,  or  to  say  anyfhing 
tliat  would  imply  that  we  ever  thonght  of  seeming  to  doubt, 
that  we  might  attain  entire  certainty  on  some  points,  and 
those,  too,  the  most  important  which  man  can  discuss  ?  Is  not 
any  otlier  fwDsition  suicidal  ? 

And  therefore  do  we  maintain  that  our  ground  should  be, 
that  faith  and  philosophy  are  not  inherently  opijo^ed,  but  in- 
herently at  one ;  and  that  this  should  be  our  pervading  senti- 
ment, influencing:  our  theology,  our  philosophyj  our  preach- 
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'  every-day  discussions ;  and  that  this  is  a  position  of 
IHeces&ity,  now  more  than  ever. 

For,  if  this  be  not  so,  the  bitterest  sneers  of  a  Hnrae  were 
all  true;  fortified  is  the  balanced  satire  of  a  Gibbon*  He 
who  lately  wrote  in  a  widely  circulated  Review :  **  that  almost 
all  sects  have  agreed  to  divorce  religion  from  reasoning  and 
to  exalt  faith  hy  contemning  philosophy,  and  that  they  thus 
have  left  all  works  of  divinity  in  the  hands  of  one  class  of 
writers  and  of  one  class  of  reader,"  might  nmintam  his  vitu- 
peration by  our  own  confessions.  Can  that  which  is  the  dex- 
troiiB  and  sinister  policy  of  our  enemies  be  a  prudent  positioa 
for  ourselves  1 

If  this  be  not  so,  then  we  give  over  the  whole  field  of 
modem  scientific  research,  both  in  nature  and  in  miud,  entire 
and  unguarded,  to  he  the  grand  arena,  the  pride j  the  honor 
and  the  power  of  infidelity.  We  virtually  say^  that  to  its 
benefit  shidl  enure  the  fruit  and  glory  of  the  sciences.  And 
thus  many  niind&,  not  faithless,  yet  not  believing,  who  know 
that  science  has  gained  and  garnered  up  some  solid  trutli,  are 
only  repelled  from  a  candid  examination  of  the  truths  of 
our  faith. 

If  Uiis  be  not  so,  then,  further,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  wis- 
dom of  that  constitution  of  onr  being  by  wliich  we  are  made 
cognizant  of  rational  truth,  as  well  as  susceptible  to  the 
ftutJiority  of  religion. 

If  this  be  not  so,  then  do  we,  in  virtue  of  this  constitution, 
deliver  over  the  human  mind  to  perpetual  uncertain ty,  to  an 
intestine  war.  And  such  a  war  ia  not  like  the  conflict  between 
ein  and  holiness,  for  sin  is  that  which  ought  not  to  be^  and  iu 
overcoming  it,  man  is  restored  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his 
God ;  but,  in  the  other  case,  prime  elements  of  man's  essen- 
tial natnre  are  set  at  variance,  the  foes  are  they  of  his  own 
household  ;  and  they  are  contending  not  upon  points  of  in- 
ferior moment,  but  upon  the  most  vital  interests  of  man. 
And  BO  we  ai'e.in  danger  of  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  with  the 
acboolman,  that  one  may  hold  to  a  truth  with  all  the  energy 
of  &iith|  which  is  opposed  by  all  the  arguments  of  reason. 
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We  shall  oscillate  like  the  German  who  declared :  "  philo- 
Bophy  plunges  me  into  the  arms  t^f  faith,  and  faith  sends  me 
back  into  the  arms  of  pliilosophy ;  my  spirit  is  a  ball  playing 
between  these  two  extremes."  If  tlie  soul  for  a  moment  be 
delighted  with  the  eni'aptiinng  visions  of  faithj  tlie  next 
thought  will  be,  these  gorgeons  palaces  may  be  dissolved, 
and  leave  only  a  wreck  behind.  And  thus  the  inind  will  be 
more  ready  to  infer  that  all  things  are  nneertain  than  that 
faith  alune  is  sare,  it  is  better  prepared  for  scepticiBui  than  for 
trust,  if  it  caTinot  bold,  as  an  unassailable  convictioOj  that 
reason  and  faith  may  be  reconciled. 

Ent  this  position  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  rightful 
claims  of  reas<:in,  it  is  also  repugnant  to  the  real  necessities 
and  nature  of  faith.  Wliile  it  makes  os  traitors  to  the  one  it 
only  dishonors  the  other.  A  faith  which  we  do  not  believe 
in  the  very  depths  of  our  hearts  to  be  rational,  to  contain  in 
itself  the  sinn  and  substance  of  all  philosophy,  is  a  faith  which 
no  thinking  man  can  rationally  hold  ;  and  if  he  holds  it  irra' 
t  ion  ally,  it  cannot  long  maintain  its  sway.  "  Faith  may  pre- 
cede intellect,-'  as  Angustine  says,  bnt  it  involves  intellect 
It  has  its  grounds,  reasons  and  relations,  "  It  appears  to  me 
a  negligence,"  are  the  words  of  Ansel ra,  "  if  after  we  arc  con- 
firmed in  the  faith  we  do  not  study  to  undei^tand  what  we 
believe."  If  a  Christian  man  does  not  really  hold  that  his 
system  of  faith  has  a  firmer  basis,  a  nobler  end,  a  more  puis- 
sant energy,  that  it  solves  mora  vital  problemSj  and  is  adapted 
to  man's  nature  in  a  fuller  sense  than  any  other  system,  that 
it  is  the  highest  reason  as  well  as  the  only  redemption,  and 
the  highest  reason  because  the  only  rcdcniption,  he  virtually 
confesses  that  a  greater  than  Christ  is  here.  Wc  n>b  faith  of 
one  of  its  strongest  persuasions  if  we  do  not  claim  that  it  is 
perfectly  rational. 

Faith,  t<x>,  has  its  extremes  and  perils ;  and  philosophy  is 
needed  as  a  counteracting  element*  It  may  degenerate  into 
formality,  or  be  sublimated  into  mysticism,  or  glow  with  fanat- 
ical fire.  As  faith  without  works  is  dead,  being  alone,  so  faith 
without  knowledge  may  be  superstitious,  being  unchecked. 
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The  divine  Spirit  alone  can  indeed  save  from  thie  and  every 
error,  into  which  i!ian^8  blind  and  passionate  nature  is  prone 
to  fall ;  but  does  lie  not  often  do  it,  by  raising  the  calm  voice 
of  reason,  the  limitations  of  reflection,  and  the  power  of  sys- 
tem against  the  erratic  impulses  of  an  unrei^ulated  belief • 
Knowledge  without  faith  is  indeed  cold  ;  bnt  faith  without 
knowledge  is  often  blind.  It  may  become  the  servant  of 
pa«6ion,  and  speak  the  language  of  bigotry,  if  it  have  not  rea- 
son for  it«  handmaid.  Faith  may  be  likened  to  the  element 
of  heat,  whose  central  source  is  abc^ve,  and  whoee  subtle  agency 
pervades  all  the  parts  of  this  wondnms  whole — the  generator 
of  life,  without  which  all  that  grows  would  decay,  and  all  that 
lives  would  die ;  while  reason,  like  the  other  element  of  water, 
«tands  at  the  two  extremes,  to  guard  the  life  which  only  heat 
can  generate.  When  the  heat  becomes  excessive,  water  e vapo- 
ratafivftDd  in  this  very  process  envelopes,  innocuous,  the  fiery 
particles,  which  else  would  consume  every  living  thing,  and 
eo  it  guards  life  at  this  extreme ;  and  when  winter  comes, 
water  congeals,  and,  in  its  very  congelation,  sends  out  its 
latent  warmth  to  animate  the  ft^rms  that  otherwise  would  per- 
iBh,  and  so  it  guards  life  at  this  extreme  also.  And  even  thus, 
itfieems  to  ine,  we  may  say  of  human  reason,  that  it  has  a 
two-fold  otfice  in  the  guardianship  of  faith;  fn*m  the  ex- 
treme of  formality  it  may  quicken  it  into  a  new  life  by  the 
ttiiuulus  of  argument,  and,  by  utifolding  the  symmetry  and 
Bublimity  of  the  creed  which  is  repeated  with  cold  lips;  and, 
in  the  other  extreme  of  unhallowed  glow,  it  may  guard  it,  not 
only  by  the  restraints  of  prudence,  but  also  by  the  pervading 
and  calm  influence  of  a  profound  and  clear  exliiluti<ui  of  all 
the  parts  and  checks  of  the  Christian  system. 

We  may  add,  that  an  intimate  pei*8uasion  of  the  inherent 

nnanimity  of  faith  and  reason  has  been  a  prominent  trait  of 

th^  grandest  intellects  of  the  Christian  Church.     Philosophy 

they   have  repelled  by  philosophy.     Such  was  Augustine^ 

rhen  he  refuted  the  vain  pretension  that  man  could  regen- 

it©  him&elf,  not  on  gi-ounds  of  Scripture  alone,  but  from 
epths  of  the  human  conscionsness.     Such  was  Anselm 
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of  Cantcrboryj  wheB,  at  the  hour  of  the  eacred  vigils,  there 
wafi  revealed  to  him  his  Bubhtne  Bpeciilatioii  upon  the  being 
of  God ;  or  when,  with  holy  zeal,  he  wrote  upon  tbat  high 
argument,  why  did  God  become  incarnate  I  and  first,  on  ra- 
tional grounds,  showed  the  iiocB8sity  of  an  atone  men  t.  Such 
too  was  that  holy  French  reclnsej  that  sublime  aseetic,  who 
felt  as  hardly  did  another  of  his  age,  tlie  intense  conflict 
between  faith  and  reason,  beeause  he  had  both  in  their  ful- 
ness, and  who,  in  immortal  fragments,  has  left  us  a  sketch  of 
a  philosophical  a[K>!ogy  for  ChriBtiaJiity,  which  has  never  been 
cuinpleted,  because  Pascal  has  bad  no  suceeseor.  The  wildest  of 
Englisli  Christians,  while  he  elaborated  witli  patient  thought, 
thrtjugh  many  years,  his  nnsiiqmssed  vindication  of  Christian- 
ity, on  the  ground  of  the  Anabigies  of  nature,  was  ever  ani- 
mated by  the  convictioUj  that  there  must  be  harmony  in  all 
the  works  of  God,  that  in  their  origin,  tbcir  ijrinciples  and 
their  aims,  nature  and  Cliristianity  are  in  unison ;  and  tliat 
this  can  be  mtionally  evinced.  And  him^the  niighty  tnau 
of  our  New  England  theologic  host,  when,  with  capacious 
intellect  and  whole-souled  love,  he  meditated,  in  the  fairest 
village  on  the  banks  of  our  noblest  river  and  in  his  remoter 
missionary  retreat,  upon  those  two  great  problems,  which  have 
given  tlieir  dietinctive  character  to  all  our  subsequent  theo* 
logical  discussions,  upon  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue,  and  tlia 
Freedom  of  the  Unman  Will,  what  impulse  moved  him,  if  not 
the  necessity  of  briuging  the  subtlest  researches  of  human 
reason  into  hannony  with  the  truths  which  lie  at  tlie  basis  of 
all  piety.  Without  philosc*phy  how  could  he  have  attempted 
the  reconciliation  of  divine  sovereignty  with  the  consciousness 
of  freedom  :  without  deep  speculative  insight  how  could  he 
have  dii^cerned,  as  no  one  did  i>eforehini,  the  radical  identity 
of  virtue  and  religion.  Intellect  and  faith  acted  together  in 
him,  distinct,  yet  as  consentaneous  as  are  the  principle  of  life 
and  the  organic  structure  in  our  animal  economy. 

Thus,  on  various  gn>uuds,  we  have  contended  that  it  is  no 
sound  sense  to  say  that  faith  and  philosophy  are  foes.  On 
the  highest  grounds  it  is  fal^^c ;  on  the  lowest,  it  is  bad  policy. 
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It  is  unwise  to  do  it  eveu  in  the  heat  of  disctissioDj  even  when 
opposing  a  fatal  error,  even  to  gain  an  urgent  end.  Fur  we 
should  be  obh'ged  to  recant  before  the  first  rational  man  we 
enc<»uijtered  in  calm  debate* 

Kor  do  we  for^t  either  man^e  depranty,  or  the  dangers  of 
phik«ophy.  Man  is  depraved — alas  1  that  we  should  saj  it, 
iwm  is  depraved  ;  human  passions  are  the  source  and  defence 
of  many  a  false  system :  but  I  aru  afraid  t<j  allow  to  depravity 
the  fearful  advantage  of  claiming  fur  itself  full  possession  of 
onr  iureHectual  natures,  as  well  as  of  the  wish  and  the  will; 
for  the  evidence  of  depravity  is  increased  when  we  show  that 
It  18  against  a  man^s  own  reason ;  and  we  lose  one  of  our  uK^st 
potent  means  of  assailing  it  when  we  grant  that  reason  is  its 
bulwark  and  nc^t  its  foe. 

And  philcjsophj,  too,  is  dangerous ;  all  philosoj^hy  is  danger- 
ous. But  the  eimple,  sober  fact  in  the  case  is  this,  that  there 
are arime  dangers  whii-h  can  be  ax'oided  only  by  being  incurred^ 
and  by  pressing  right  thrimgh  the  danger  to  the  victory. 
And  there  is  one  peril  that,  in  our  times,  is  more  imminent, 
and  that  is,  the  opposing  so  dangerous  an  enemy  as  is  false 
phikjftTiphy,  by  the  only  weapons  to  which  it  is  invulnerable. 

Our  philoBophical  intidels  aj'e  calm  men,  men  of  nerve; 
their  infidelity  is  not  fed  by  their  passions  alone,  nor  is  it 
vented  only  in  execrations.  Tliey  are  men  of  thought  and 
STStem.  They  do  not  feel  the  force  of  a  bare  assertion  ;  they 
yield  to  no  popular  clamor;  they  fear  no  ecclesiastical  deunu- 
ciation.  They  are  scrutinizing ;  and  profoundly  conscious  of 
holding  principles  which  deliberately  exclude  the  realities  of 
the  Cliristian  faith.  They  accept  the  philosophic  horn  of  the 
dilemma,  philr^sophy  or  faith;  until  they  can  see  tliat  tlie 
formnla  should  read,  faith  and  philosophy. 

IV*  And  it  is  with  this  fornmla  that  we  make  our  transl- 
tioD  to  the  fourth  part  of  this  discussion;  and  that  is,  an 
attempt  to  exhibit  the  real  relations  and  the  rightful  claiuxs 
ol  faith  and  philosophy.  To  say  that  both  liave  rights,  and 
that  we  sliould  attempt  to  rec^jncile  thein,  is  oulj  to  gain  a 
claar  field  for  the  most  important  portion  of  our  work,  the 
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adjnstmeiit  of  their  reBpeetive  claims,  of  their  relative  stipre- 
niacy.  And  if  the  limits  of  the  occasion  make  it  necessary 
to  onjit  much  of  great  importaoee,  they  may  perhaps  allow  a 
etatcmeiit  of  the  points  most  needing  consideration. 

And  it  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  disown  gome  vague 
attempts  at  reconciliation  which  only  emother  the  difficnlties. 
Thus  to  faith  is  assigned  one  wliole  sphere,  God  and  the  Bible; 
to  philosophy  another  and  a  distinct  department,  nature  and 
the  human  mind.  Bnt  philo&ophy  has  an  intense  intei-est  in 
God  and  the  Bible,  and  faith  cannot  do  witliout  man  and 
pr<'>vidence.   Neither  the  dispute  nor  adjustment  is  territorial. 

Nor  can  we  any  better  say,  that  revelation  gives  ns  all  onr 
ideas  of  God :  and  tliat  phikisophy  must  accept  them,  without 
anything  further,  F^^r  this  either  takes  revelation  in  so  broad 
a  sensej  that  a  philr^sophieal  infidelity  might  be  based  uixui 
it ;  or  else  it  puts  man  in  a  position  in  wliich  we  cannot  see 
how  a  revelation  could  possibly  be  made  to  him  in  an  intel- 
ligible manner.  A  revelation  takes  for  granted  that  he  to 
whom  it  is  made  has  some  knowledge  of  God,  though  it  may 
enlarge  and  purify  that  knowledge* 

In  point  of  fact,  faith  and  philosophy  are  employed  abont 
the  same  great  subjects,  God,  man,  providence  and  human 
destiny. 

1.  But  though  employed  about  the  same  great  subjects^ 
we  say  that  they  are  employed  about  tliem  in  a  diffei-ent  way ; 
and  that  the  difference  hi  the  mode  results  from  a  diflference 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  philosophy  and  faith.  And  this  is 
the  first  aspect  in  which  their  relations  are  to  be  considered. 

What  then,  we  ask,  is  phiktsophy?  what  does  it  seek? 
what  are  its  limits?  And  we  answer  as  before,  philosophy  is 
a  mode  of  human  knowledge,  not  the  whole  of  that  knowl- 
edge,  but  a  mode  of  it;  tlie  knowing  things  rationally;  the 
knowing  them  in  their  causes,  their  relations,  and  their 
ends ;  the  knowing  them  in  the  hannony  and  completeness 
of  a  system.  It  being  <inly  such  a  mode  of  knowledge,  the 
materials,  the  substanccj  the  facts  nuist,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  exist  before  the  philosophy,  and  be  taken  for  granted 
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by  the  philosophy,  and  be  the  limit  and  the  test  of  the  philo- 
sw*phy  itself.  These  ejdst  independently  of  philosophy,  and 
their  reality  is,  of  coui-se,  to  be  attested  on  independent 
gronnds*  The  facts  of  the  material  or  of  the  intelligible 
wnrld  are  the  prime  materials  of  all  philosophical  systems; 
and  without  them  no  system  can  be  constrncted.  There  ia 
one  thing,  then,  against  which  speculation  is  frnitless,  and 
that  18  the  majesty  of  fact,  of  all  facts  of  the  outward  or  in- 
wanl  world  properly  attested,,  Philosophy  may  explain  and 
stematize  realities;  may  show  their  rational  gronnds  and 
"connections;  but  it  is  not  within  its  province  to  annul  an 
item  of  history,  any  phenomena  of  natnre,  or  any  facts  of 
consciousness.  If  it  endeavor  to  falsify  any  reality,  dnly 
attested  by  sense,  by  internal  conscionsness,  or  by  valid  testi- 
mony, it  is  committing  high  treason  against  the  majesty  of 
fmct.  It  may  seek  the  rational  grounds  of  all  that  is,  but  in 
doing  this  it  assumes  tliat  wliat  is,  is;  and  so  far  as  any  sys- 
tem is  inconsistent  with  what  is,  so  far  it  ia  false  ;  and  so  far 
as  it  cannot  rationally  explain  what  is,  so  far  it  is  incomplete. 
And  of  all  philosophy,  Scotch  or  German,  ideal  or  empirical, 
the  independent  realities  of  nature,  of  mind,  and  of  history 
are  not  only  the  substance  and  the  strength,  bat  also  tlie 
abiding  test ;  taken  for  granted  as  sucli  in  all  discossious. 

If  this  be  so,  we  ask  next,  what  is  faith,  what  docs  it  claim 
to  be,  in  what  does  it  rest  ?  Faith,  internally,  is  a  state  of 
trust ;  but  it  is  always  trust  in  something  external.  Its  real 
character  can  only  be  determined  by  stating  its  objects.  And 
the  Christian's  faith  reposes,  as  we  before  said,  upon  a  revela- 
tion, an  historical  revelation,  a  revelation  bistctrically  attested, 
attested  by  miracle  and  by  prophecy ;  a  revelation  recorded 
in  a  Tohune  which  claims  to  be  inspired.  It  is  not  primarily 
a  system  of  doctrines,  nor  a  confession,  nor  a  speculation ; 
but  it  is  a  grand  historical  economy,  a  manifestation  of  God 
and  his  purpfjscs,  an  annunciation  of  supernatural  truth  by 
natural  agencies,  by  prophets  and  teachei-s,  and,  last  of  all,  by 
Jesm  Christ;  a  manifestation  forming  a  part  of  human  his- 
twy,  connected  and  progressive  thrcnigh  thousands  of  yean*. 
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And  all  this  series  of  revelations  coiiies  to  us  iii  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  gives  ns  both  the  facts  and  the  divine  interpre- 
tation of  them*  Christianity  thus  elaiins  tu  he  a  real  revela- 
tion of  Gad,  made  in  thehest  f<irra  in  wliich  we  can  conceive  a 
revelation  to  be  madcj  and  made  for  the  highest  ends  for  which 
a  revelation  can  be  made,  made  to  give  the  highest  and  most 
needed  knowledge,  made  to  redeem  mankind.  And  this 
whole  historic  revelation  bears  with  steady  and  concentrated 
aim  upon  one  perscjn,  himself  an  historical  peim>nage,  himself 
a  man,  in  whom  it  is  declaimed  tliat  heaven  and  earth  are 
reconciled,  that  the  great  problems  of  human  destiny  are 
solved.  And  thus  the  Cliristiaii  religion  presents  itself  as 
adapted  to  man's  highest  wants  in  an  exclusive  sense,  and 
with  redeeming  efficacy.  This  is  the  first  aspect  of  the 
Christian  economy ;  and  here  is  the  primary  basis  of  faith. 

But  this  is  not  all  j  for  faith  claims  an  internal  evidence, 
as  Tvell  as  an  historical  basis.  Man  ia  a  believer,  made  tu 
trust.  The  inlirmities  of  Iiis  finite,  and  the  neces^sitiea  of  his 
fiinful  condition,  make  faith  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
the  great  ends  of  his  being.  And  the  Cliristian  finds  in  his 
own  heart  a  profound  experience,  which  tills  and  satisfies  his 
Boul,  and  which  ia  entirely  responsive  to  the  sobstance  of  the 
divine  revelation,  as  recorded  in  the  word  of  God.  And 
here  is  another  aeries  of  facts,  reaclung  through  thousands  of 
years,  embracing  men  of  every  clime  and  degree,  the  sage 
and  the  Bim]>le^  the  civilized  and  barbarian,  tlie  young  and 
the  mature,  the  li\dng  and  the  dying,  who  all,  with  one  con- 
Bent,  testify  that  in  this  revelation  they  have  found  Uieir 
solace  and  support,  that  it  is  the  source  of  the  highest  activity 
and  blessedness  of  all  their  jxvwers.  x\nd  in  the  experience 
of  believers  also,  all  converges  around  the  same  divine 
pei-8f«n,  who  is  the  centre  and  the  crown  of  the  historic 
revelation. 

Nor  is  this  all  Tliat  revelation,  historically  so  grand  in 
its  origin,  and  con  finned  by  human  experience,  has  also  en- 
tered iuto  and  cotitmlled  the  whole  com^e  uf  hnman  history 
and  of  Imnian  thought,  since  the  coming  of  Jesus  of  Xaza- 
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retli*  And  liere  is  another  series  of  facte.  Hietory  is  tlie 
grand  test  of  truth  ;  it  does  not  lie,  for  it  is  the  ever  unfold 
ing  providence  of  God.  It  is  more  authoritative  than  mere 
speculation,  for  it  gives  us  the  highest  reality.  And  in  his- 
t<»ry  tlie  Christian  system  has  existed  as  a  real  and  permanent 
power  ;  it  has  been  the  centre  of  man's  noljlest  thooghts  and 
strongest  feelings,  in  his  most  cultivated  state,  for  eighteen 
hundred  years;  it  has  controlled  the  desthiies  and  led  the 
itmreii  of  the  nations  j  from  its  bitter  eontestt*  it  has  ever 
emerged  with  added  lustre,  as  though  endowed  with  immortal 
tiergy.  It  is  BUi^erior  to  defeat*  Its  power  is  now  more 
itense  and  diffused  than  ever  bcfoi'e.  And  thus  is  Chris- 
tianity not  only  an  historic  revelation,  and  an  internal  experi- 
3ce,  but  also  an  organic,  diffusive,  plastic  and  triumphant 
forc^  in  human  history;  and  in  this  hi6t<:)ry,  as  in  the  revela- 
tion, and  as  in  the  experience,  the  centre  around  which  all 
revolves  is  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Kor  yet  is  this  all.  ThiB  revelation  has  anotlier  aspect, 
wliicli  has  already  been  hinted  at,  but  which  requires  a  fuller 
statement.  If  mau  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the  course  of 
natui*e— with  being  born,  living,  and  dying;  if  he  had  no 
eense  of  sin,  if  he  had  never  sinned ;  he  ^vuuld  not  be  ever 
asking  those  snblhue  questions,  to  which  nature  is  deaf  and 
reason  is  daml>.  But  he  knows  sometlnng  of  God,  of  law, 
of  death  and  of  eternity,  and  lie  would  fain  know  more;  for 
here  arc  inquiries  in  comparison  with  which  all  the  secrets  of 
nature  are  not  only  iuBigniticant  but  patent  to  our  gaze. 
Now  it  is  the  grand  claim  of  the  Christian  revelation  that  it 
answers  these  vital  questions,  that  it  solves  all  the  great  moral 
problems  of  human  destiny.  For  each  enigma,  so  dark  to 
reaj9<>n,  it  has  a  definite  and  an  authoritative  response  ;  for  all 
tlio  great  moral  problems  of  our  destiny  it  offers  a  solution  ; 
and  the  solutions  are  given  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ ; 
tliey  all  meet  in  the  same  radiant  centre,  in  whom  the  revela- 
tion converges,  in  whom  the  believer  finds  his  blessedness, 
and  to  whom  all  subsequent  history  has  brought  its  loyal 
tribute. 
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This*  then,  is  the  primary  aspect  in  which  the  Chrigtian 
faith  J8  to  he  viewed :  as  an  hitstorical  reahty,  confiiiiied  by 
experience,  inlliiei icing  history^  and  professiug  to  solve  the 
greatefit  questions  of  onr  destiny,  and  al  1  concentering  in  Jesus 
Christ,  a  pei'sonal  object  of  faitli  and  lo\'e,  the  very  iiianifeota- 
tii>n  of  Gtui  here  u|x.>n  the  earth. 

This  being  so,  what  is  the  attitude  which  pliilosophy  from 
lie  very  natnre,  if  we  have  correctly  described  it,  must  taljo 
towards  tlie  Clmstian  faith?  Philosophy  can  annul  no  fact  j 
it  must  bow  to  all  realities  properly  attested.  It  may  strive 
to  iinderniiiie  the  basis  of  faith  by  historical  criticism  ;  to 
pi-ove  that  the  experience  of  believers  is  contrary  to  right 
reason ;  to  show  that  history  may  be  otherwiae  interpreted 
tlian  as  centering  in  Christ :  and  that  there  are  other  and 
better  solutions  of  the  problems  of  onr  destiny  than  tliose 
which  Christianity  offers :  it  may  strive  to  expel  Christ  from 
tlie  human  heart  and  from  human  history.  Slionld  it  succeed 
in  throwing  doubt  npon  the  evidences,  tliere  remains  the 
experience ;  should  it  make  experience  seem  a  delirium^  there 
remains  the  history;  should  it  cast  snspicion  on  the  history, 
there  still  remains  the  broad  ground  that  to  all  the  great 
problems  of  our  destiny,  philosophy  cannot  fui-nish  a  better 
decision  tluin  that  which  faith  hears  on  her  lips,  one  more 
consonant  with  man's  hest  hopes,  more  elevating  to  hiii  whole 
natui-e,  more  rational  in  itself.  So  that  until  philosophy  can 
overthrow  the  pillars  of  our  i-evelation,  aud  prove  our  inmost 
life  to  be  all  a  delusion  ;  until  it  can  find  some  other  centre 
of  convergence  and  divergence  for  the  whole  history  of  our 
race  than  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  middle  cnjss  on 
Calvary ;  until  it  can  resoUe  the  questions  of  onr  fate  with  a 
higher  argument  than  Christianity  presents ;  it  is  obliged  to 
leave  to  faith  all  the  vantage  ground,  all  the  supremacy,  which 
an  historic  and  experienced  reality  may  coufen 

And  here,  under  God,  is  the  lading  place  of  the  strengtli 
of  faitli.  Its  is  the  majesty  of  a  revealed  economy ;  the  pro- 
foundest  experience  of  the  human  heart  is  with  it;  the  might 
of  history  testifies  unto  it;  it,  and  it  alone,  gives  the  key 
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which  unlocks  the  mysteries  of  oar  moral  being.  These  are 
the  things  which  make  it  stron^^^er  than  any  excogitated  system. 
Thns  it  19  iiitertwinotlj  as  no  mere  speculation  can  be,  with 
edneation,  with  the  family,  with  hutnan  mstittitions,  with  the 
organic  structnre  of  society,  with  the  deepest  wants  of  the 
human  heart,  with  its  most  permanent  convictions.  And  thus 
IS  the  Christian  revelation,  considered  as  a  grand,  historic, 
experienced  economy,  centering  in  one  person,  distinct  from 
all  other  pi-efccndcd  revehitions;  and  here  do  we  find  our 
warrant  for  dmwing  the  distinction  broad  and  clear.  As  soon 
as  a  revelation  is  resolved,  as  by  some  recent  writers,  into  in- 
taitions,  so  soon  does  faith  lose  its  Btrongest  means  of  defence 
against  the  assaults  of  jihilosophy* 

Iluman  reason  may  indeed  inquire  whether  the  voice 
which  speaks  be  delusive  or  divine ;  it  may  test  the  truth  of 
revelation  on  historical  gmunda ;  it  may  ask  whether  its  doc- 
trines be  in  harmony  with,  or  contradictory  to  moral  truth,  to 
OUT  oesential  ideas  and  necessary  convictions  ;  it  may  inquire 
whether  the  problems  it  proposes  to  solve  be  real  or  only  imagin- 
ary ;  but  having  answered  such  preliminary  inquiries,  it  has 
no  shadow  of  a  right  to  go  to  this  revelation,  and  dictate  to  it 
what  it  shall  tell  us  of  God^s  nature,  or  what  shall  be  the 
method  of  the  revelation  or  of  the  redemption,  any  more  than 
it  has  a  right  to  go  to  that  other  I'eality,  nature,  and  prescribe 
its  laws  and  limit  its  elements.  In  both  cases  man  is  to  study 
and  to  learn.  Viewless  as  the  life  of  imturc,  Christianity,  like 
that  life,  is  a  diffusive,  ]>enetrating,  and  shaping  agency  ;  it 
moves  majestically  according  to  its  divine  laws,  and  knows 
not  the  control  of  Iniman  reason.  It  is  simple  as  is  light  to 
the  eye  of  the  child,  it  is  profound  as  is  light  to  the  eye  of 
the  Bag6,  it  is  blessed  as  is  light  to  all,  it  is  darkness  only  to 
those  who  see  not  the  light. 

2.  The  statements  we  have  thus  far  made  upon  the  relative 
claims  of  faitli  and  philosophy  rest  on  the  assumption  that 
both  parties  admit  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  revelation.  The  relation  of  the  two  is  entirely 
different,  when  philosophy  would  undermine  these  cardinal 
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points  on  which  revelation  rests.  And  here  is  where  philo- 
sophy can  be  met  only  by  philosophy.  It  is  as  unphilosophi- 
cal  for  faith  to  be  dogmatic  here,  as  it  is  for  philosophy  to  be 
dogmatic  in  the  face  of  a  recognized  reality.  If  we  cannot 
construct  the  foundations  and  the  outworks  of  the  Christian 
system,  on  impregnable  grounds ;  if  we  cannot  show  the 
possibility  of  miracles  and  of  a  revelation  ;  if  we  cannot 
prove,  absolutely  prove  the  existence  of  a  wise,  intelligent, 
personal  and  providential  Kuler  of  all  things,  then  we  are 
merged  in  infidelity,  or  given  over  to  an  unfounded  faith.  If 
we  cannot  settle  these  points  on  the  field  of  open  discussion, 
we  cannot  settle  them  at  all. 

The  way  of  meeting  sceptical  positions  on  these  questions  is 
not  by  saying  that  they  are  repugnant  to  faith,  but  by  show- 
ing that  they  are  opposed  to  sound  reason  ;  is  not  by  saying 
that  they  are  German  and  transcendental,  but  by  being  very 
bold  and  yet  more  wise,  and  claiming  that  they  are  not  only 
German  but  radically  unsound  ;  not  only  transcendental,  but 
essentially  unphilosophical.  And  if  one  cannot  conscien- 
tiously say  this,  he  had  better  say  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

The  wise  method  is  to  exix)ee  the  principle  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  all  this  modem  infidelity,  and  to  show  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  really  unphilosophical  and  incomplete.  And  tliat 
principle  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be,  tliat  we  have  given  a  ra- 
tional account  of  things  when  we  have  reduced  them  to 
abstract  ideas,  or  great  principles ;  to  laws,  whether  physical 
or  ideal ;  that  physical  causes,  antecedents  and  consequents, 
are  the  great  end  of  philosophic  inquiries ;  in  short,  that  law  and 
system  are  suflicient  to  account  for  the  energy,  the  order,  and 
the  ends  of  the  universe.  This  is  the  prime  falsehood  coiled 
in  the  heart  of  all  these  infidel  schemes ;  this  is  the  point  to 
be  met ;  and  against  it  we  must  show  that  this  principle  does 
not  answer  the  most  important  questions ;  that  it  gives  only 
order  and  system,  and  does  not  explain  the  origin  even  of 
that ;  that  it  only  answers  the  question,  what  are  the  constit- 
uents, and  what  the  succession  of  things;  that  it  does  not 
answer  the  question,  Whence  are  they  I   nor  the  question, 
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How  came  they  so  to  be  ?  nor  yet  the  qneBtioii,  What  is  their 
filial  eaii^  ?  And  tliese  are  as  inii:M>rtaiit  and  as  philosophical 
quesdotis  as  are  thoee  which  concern  abstract  law  and  fixed 
succcBsion. 

Wlien,  for  example,  an  entJiusiastic  naturalistj  who  knows 
sometiiing  of  nature  and  little  uf  logic,  thinks  tliat  by  meanti 
of  the  fire-mi&t  and  an  asautned  law,  he  can  show  how  all 
things  ai-e  developed  ont  of  the  mist,  np  to  tnan  and  down  to 
hiA  system,  and  all  without  a  God,— ehall  we  deny  that  there 
are  order,  and  development,  and  a  vB&t  unfolding  series  in 
creation ;  or^  shall  we  not  rather  eay,  eon  (ceding  the  order  and 
devttlopntent  bo  far  as  tliey  are  venfied,  that  the  more  tlie 
order,  and  the  vaster  the  development,  the  greater  is  the  need 
of  an  intelligent  cause  and  an  onmijxitent  energy  J  When 
modern  explorers  in  history  find  reason  ,and  law  and  progress 
in  its  course,  if  we  deny  the  reason  and  ttie  progi'ess,  how  can 
we  vindicate  Providence  on  any  historical  grounds :  if  we 
accept  tliera,  how  may  we  not  une  them  to  sht>vv,  even  to  the 
objector,  that  history  has  a  guiding  hand  ?  And  even  when 
the  pantheiist  brings  forward  his  boasted  systeni,  and  asseits 
tlmt  he  has  got  the  primal  substance  and  the  universal  law, 
by  whicli  all  things  may  be  developed,  and  attempts  to  ex- 
hibit tlieir  relations  and  connections  and  ends ;  whether  is  it 
wiser  to  say  that  reason  is  proud,  that  we  cannot  see  relations 
and  make  systems,  or,  gmnting  the  reality  of  harmony,  order 
and  law,  and  the  need  and  use  of  jk  mi  ting  tlieui  oiilj  still  to 
claim  that  to  infer  pantheism  is  philosophically  false ;  that 
tliia  system,  with  all  its  pretensions,  accounts  fully  only  for 
the  succession  and  order  of  things  ;  not  for  their  rationality, 
iiiice  coMScioQS  reason  alone  is  truly  rational ;  nor  for  their 
enei^y,  since  mind  alone  is  powerful ;  nor  for  their  origin, 
atnce  will  alone  can  really  bring  into  being ;  nor  for  their 
wise  ends,  since  reason,  power,  and  will  are  necessary  to  hi-ing 
a  rational  end  out  of  a  Idind  universe.  Philosophy  nuisthei'e 
fihow  that  the  idea  of  a  jjersonal  Ci-eator,  himself  uncaused,  is 
most  rational,  and  is  the  only  basis  of  the  unity  and  energy  of 
the  liuiverse. 
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Thus  on  tlie  great  questions  prelim iimrv  to  a  revelation,  we 
claim  that  philosophy  has  an  exclusive  voice,  and  tliat  this  La 
a  point  necessary  to  l>e  insisted  on  in  defining  the  relations  of 
faith  and  philosoj^hy. 

And  here  we  would  not,  for  a  moment,  be  undei-atood  to 
imply  that  the  actual  helief  of  men  in  God's  existence  and 
government  is  dependent  upon  such  scientific  analysis  and  , 
pj'oof :  it  is  no  more  dependent  on  this,  atj'ictly  speaking,  than 
18  man's  belief  in  an  external  world   on  the  refutation  of 
idealism,     Man  was  made  for  Godj  and  all  man^s  powers,  in 
their  riglit  1180,  tend  toward  their  great  Author*     llei*e  is  the 
actual  stronghold  of  such  belief  against  all  sceptical  systems* 
And  when  the  belief  is  questionodj  an  argument  for  it  may  bet- 
derived  from  these  tendencies  ;  yet  not  hence  alone,  perliapa 
not  most  convincingly,  in  a  philo&r*phic  point  of  view,  as 
against  the  sceptic. 

3.  Having  thus  stated,  in  general  terms,  what  we  conceive 
to  be  the  relations  of  these  two  powei-s  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
stance and  to  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  system,  claira- 
ing  for  faith  tlie  priority  in  the  one,  and  for  philo&t>phy  in  the 
other;  it  becomes  necessary  to  speak  of  their  relations  within 
the  precincts  of  the  revelation  itself. 

For  tbougli  philosopliy  must,  in  the  first  instance,  receive 
tlie  revelation  pix)[jerly  authenticated;  yet,  by  virtue  of  itsl 
office  in  giving  a  systematic  form  to  our  knowledge,  it  may 
still  render  essential  and  needed  service  to  faitlu 

And  this  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  we  need  syste- 
matic theology.  For  systematic  the<*logy  is  the  combined  re- 
sidt  of  philosophy  and  faith  ;  and  it  is  its  liigh  oflice  to  pre- 
sent the  two  in  their  most  intimate  conjunction  and  inherent 
harmony.  The  whole  history  of  the  church  gives  us,  in  scien- 
tific theology,  the  best  i^esnlts  of  the  conflict,  and  examples  of 
the  union  of  the  highest  faith  and  the  wisest  philo&jphy.  In 
short,  systematic  theology  may  he  defined,  as  the  substance  of 
the  Christian  faith  in  a  scientific  form  And  our  whole  pre^^ 
vioufi  discussion  bears  upon  this  point  as  its  culmination  and! 
result. 
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SvBtematic  theology,  by  our  ablest  divines,  is  recognized  as 
a  ecieneej  both  theoretical  and  practical.  It  is  not  a  mere 
iiiTangemeiit  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible  in  a  lucid 
order :  it  is  the  unfolding  of  thein  in  a  scientific  order ;  it  is 
not  a  series  of  unconnected  doctrines,  with  the  definitions  of 
them,  it  is  the  combining  of  doctrines  into  a  system  :  its  parts 
should  not  only  be  coordinate,  they  should  be  regularly  devel- 
oped. It  should  give  tlie  whole  sub&tance  of  tlie  Chinstian 
faith,  starting  with  its  central  principle,  around  which  all  the 
member  are  to  be  gruuped.  It  must  defend  the  faith  and  its 
separate  parts  against  objections,  and  show  that  it  is  congru- 
ons  with  well-established  truths  in  ethical  and  nietapliysical 
science.  And  in  proportion  to  the  philosophical  culture  of 
the  theologian,  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  principles, 
will  be  his  ability  to  present  the  Christian  faitii  in  a  fitting 
form.  ^Vbile  it  is  partly  true,  tliat  he  who  seeks  for  theology 
in  philosophy  is  seeking  the  living  among  the  dead ;  it  is 
wholly  trucj  that  he  who  seeks  for  theology  without  philoso- 
phy is  seeking  the  end  without  the  instruments.  We  may  be 
well  assured  that  there  is  a  statue  somewhere  in  the  block  of 
marble  ;  but  the  pick-axe,  and  the  drill,  and  eyes  that  liave  no 
gj-iectrlation  in  them,  can  never  find  it;  it  needs  instrumentB 
of  the  finest  temper,  a  hand  of  tlie  rarest  skill,  guided  by  a 
mind  able  to  preconceive  the  symmetry  of  the  perfect  shape. 

The  neoeBftity  of  systematic  theology  we  put,  then,  on  the 
broad  ground  that  we  need  a  reconciliation  between  faith  and 
phil<j6ophy.  Simple  faith  might  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
first  ages  of  the  church,  though  it  was  not ;  we  live  in  an  age 
of  controversy,  siirrouuded  by  minds  drenched  with  objec- 
tions to  orthodoxy,  among  people  who,  whatever  else  they  have 
Asked,  have  always  asked  a  reason ;  to  defend  our  f aitli,  to 
commend  our  faith,  we  need  systematic  theology.  Let  us 
never  cejtse  to  pray  that  the  age  of  perfect  faith  may  come; 
that  it  come  more  speedily,  let  us  arm  ourselves  for  the  con- 
test. As  well  might  a  general  load  a  straggling  troop  of  even 
patriotic  men  against  marshaled  and  disciplined  battalions,  as 
we  encounter  the  clused  and  firm  phalanx  of  our  foes  without 
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a  compact  array  of  eveu  the  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect. 
Syetematic  theology  is  necessary  so  far,  and  just  so  far,  ad 
there  ia  any  meaning  in  the  contest  between  faith  and  philo- 
sophy ;  jiiat  so  far  as  we  have  anything  to  saVj  consistently 
and  definitely,  in  defence  of  Christianity,  Its  necessity  is  in- 
deed not  vital,  as  is  that  of  faith  in  the  he^rt :  it  is  not  of 
nnivei*sal  educational  necessity,  as  are  preaching  and  teach- 
ing: hut  it  is  necessary  so  far  as  we  need  leaders  thomughly 
trained,  able  to  detine  and  defend  the  truth,  to  show  its  har- 
monies and  relations*  It  is  not  necessarj^  as  is  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  hnt  like  the  knowledge  of  that  circulatioD, 
which  is  imj>ortant  to  all,  and  indispensable  to  the  expert.  It 
is  necessary  so  far  as  the  mind  needs  system  and  science  at 
all,  so  far  as  a  science  of  the  highest  objects  ifi  yet  more 
necessary,  so  far  as  a  science  of  the  highest  objects  fur  tJie  most 
urgent  and  practical  ends  is  most  neceasai^.  It  is  necessary 
so  far  as  it  is  a  delight  to  the  mind  to  see  the  fair  proportions 
of  its  faith  depicted  in  their  fiyninietry  ;  and  surelyj  never  is 
the  soal  better  prepared  to  feel  the  deepest  emotions  of  rever- 
ence and  of  trust,  than  when  it  has  gazed  upon  the  gjand 
outlines  and  internal  sy  none  try  of  the  system  of  redemption. 
He  wlio  thinks  higldy  feels  deeply*  From  long  meditatfon  on 
the  wonder  of  the  divine  rovelatiou,  the  mind  returns  with 
added  glow  to  the  simplicity  of  faith. 

We  do  not,  then,  feel  the  force  of  the  objection  to  doctrinal 
theology  that  it  is  nnfavfjrable  to  a  life  uf  faith.  A  teclmical 
system  may  be,  but  that  is  because  it  is  technical  Mere  for- 
mulas may  be,  but  we  should  not  hold  any  truth  m  a  mere 
formula.  And  least  of  all  does  tliis  ctbjection  apply  to  our 
Kew  England  systems ;  these  have  been  held  by  the  heart 
quite  as  rnnch  as  by  the  head  ;  no  tlieology  has  ever  insisted 
with  such  unj*elenting  earnestness  upon  the  necessity  of  in- 
w^ard  experience,  Not  written  in  catechisms,  it  has  been 
engraved  on  fleshly  tablets.  We  have  not  only  discussed,  we 
have  also  experienced  almost  everything ;  from  conscions 
enmity  to  God,  to  the  proftiundest  sulinussion  to  his  will ; 
from  the  deptlie  of  a  wilUiigness  to  be  condemnedj  to  tlie 
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heights  of  disinterested  benevolence ;  from  the  most  abstract 
decrees  of  a  Sovereign,  down,  almost,  ttj  tbe  power  to  the 
oontrarj;  we  have  passed  through  the  very  extremes  of  doc- 
triue.  imd  known  them  to  be  real  by  our  inward  experience. 
We  have  not  Bf>  much  transformed  spirit  into  dcjgnja,  as  we 
have  transmuted  dogma  into  Bpirit.  We  have  never,  never 
furgotton,  that  the  Ijegetting  in  man  of  a  new  life  was  the 
pammount  end  uf  all  theulugy  as  of  all  preaching. 

Xor  arc  wo  sure  that  we  understand  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tion to  doctrinal  theology,  derived  from  the  allegation  that 
language  i«  inadequate  to  embody  spiritual  truth  ;  for  though 
this  be  annihilating,  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  it  eamiot  be  proved 
true,  unless  we  ntterly  divorce  language  from  all  thought  and 
feeling.  It  is  of  the  very  office  of  language  to  express  what 
is  cou!?ci<»usly  working  in  the  soul ;  language  is  the  express 
image  of  spirit  As  soon  as  tlie  mind  is  raised  above  the 
obscnre  state  of  spontaneous  feeling,  or  the  rude  percep- 
tions of  sense,  it  begins  to  express  its  feelings  and  indicate  its 
perceptions  in  audible  language.  lu  ita  whole  training, 
wurds,  thought  or  uttered,  are  the  great  instrument,  as  well  as 
the  result  uf  its  progress.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
though  language  be  not  life,  yet  there  is  not  a  deep  or  deli- 
cate euujrion,  not  a  subtle  distinction  or  large  conceit  en  at  ion 
of  Imruan  thtmght,  not  an  abstract  principle  or  a  simple  idea, 
which  language  by  simple  words,  by  imagery,  by  definition, 
by  descrijUion,  or  by  system,  is  not  adequate  to  convey.  And 
though  single  words,  whea  taken  singly,  may  have  many  a 
eenfie,  yet  tlie  single  words  only  give  us  the  separata  parts  of 
speech ;  but  take  language  as  a  whole,  put  the  word  in  a  sen- 
tence, qualify  it  by  adjuncts,  limit  it  by  its  relations,  define 
it  by  logic,  fix  it*  in  a  system,  and  the  Blngle  word  may  have 
6Qch  an  immovable  significance,  that  lui  other  term  can  be 
ejichanged  for  that  simple  sound.  It  may  have  had  its  origin 
ill  tlve  reg^jons  of  sense  ;  but  l»y  the  action  of  the  soul  up<m  it, 
it  huB  been  transfigured  ;  it  lias  passed  thnnigh  all  inferior 
etngcs,  and  at  length  has  been  claimed  by  faith  or  reasf^n  for 
its  exchi&ivo  use;  so  that  only  a  philologist  knows  its  earthly 
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origin,  and  to  all  otliers  it  is  the  apt  and  direct  symbol  of  the 
highest  ideas  of  reason j  or  the  loftiest  objects  of  faith. 

And  for  the  objection  itself,  we  might  be  the  more  anxious, 
did  we  not  find  in  the  exquisite  grace  of  the  language  of  the 
accomplished  thinker  who  has  proponnded  it,  that  his  own 
theory  is  jiractically  refuted  by  his  own  eminent  example. 
Kune  more  skilfnl  than  he  to  express  the  subtlest  moods  of 
mind,  t]ie  most  delicate  analogies  of  thought ;  no  one  who 
better  exemplifies  the  fact,  that  the  Bublimest  objects  of 
Christian  faith,  and  the  tcTiderest  play  of  Christian  feeling 
may  be  so  fnlly  expressed  in  human  language,  that  the  only 
hearts  unmoved  are  those  themselves  devoid  of  feeling  and 
of  faith. 

In  proceeding  now  to  state,  as  concisely  as  we  can,  tlie 
mode  in  wliich  faith  and  pliilosophy  are  to  be  harmonized  in 
Christian  theology,  so  that  this  shall  be  truly  tlieir  nuptial 
state,  we  say,  fii'st  of  allj  that  that  only  can  be  a  true  system, 
which  contains  the  very  su Instance  of  the  Christian  faith  ; 
which  gives  us  the  very  heart  of  the  revelation  in  a  system- 
atic form*  ITence  the  absolute  necessity  of  Biblical  study,  as 
the  prime  condition  ;  hence,  too,  be  only  wlio  knows  the  in- 
ward power  and  i^ality  of  faith  can  be  a  true  theologian. 
This  results  frr»m  the  very  fact  that  tlie  Christian  economy  is 
both  an  historical  and  an  experienced  reality.  ''  lie  is  the 
best  divine  who  best  divines"  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptume ; 
and  he  alone  has  the  power  of  divination  whose  heart  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  oracles.  In  a  higher  sense  than  can  be 
asserted  of  anything  else,  it  holds  true  of  the  Christian  faith, 
that  "it  can  be  really  known  only  as  it  is  truly  loved."  The 
illumination  of  the  spirit  is  as  necessary  as  is  the  light  of 
reason^  Both  the  cherubic  and  seraphic  virtues,  in  the  old 
interpretation  of  them — the  spirits  of  wisdom  and  the  spirits 
of  luvc,  must  preside  over  the  work. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  only  the  philosophic  intellect  can 
grasp  the  prime  principles,  can  see  tlie  relations  of  the  parts, 
can  guard  against  inconsistencies,  can  show  the  harmony  of 
the  system  with  the  powera  of  the  mindj  with  ethical  truth, 
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and  with  oiir  necessary  and  essential  ideas.  It  alone  can 
grapple  with  the  real  pmblems,  atid  show  how  the  Christian 
faith  Bolves  them.  Without  it,  the  iiiterpretatifm  of  Scripture 
wonld  be  careless  when  not  obscure.  It  alone  can  regnlate 
and  correct  the  definitions  of  doctrine;  it  alone  can  impart 
shape  and  conjprehensiveness  to  the  system. 

Thus  we  have  the  substance  of  the  sjstetn,  that  is^  the 
revelation ;  and  the  power  which  is  to  shape  this  substance, 
and  that  is  the  philosophic  mind.  But  now  come  up  the 
roost  important  and  decisive  questions:  whence  are  wo  to 
get  the  principle,  and  wliat  is  the  principle,  which  is  to  be 
the  central  influence,  and  the  controlling  ener^^jy  of  the  whole 
mtem?  And  here  is  where  the  inquiry  really  hinges  about 
the  relative  supremacy  of  faith  and  philosophy.  Is  pliilo- 
Bophy  to  bring  this  principle  with  it  from  ethics,  from  mental 
philosophy,  or  from  natural  reli^jion  ;  or  is  it  to  take  it  from 
the  revelation  itself?  And  here  perhaps  is  also  the  point  on 
which  turns  the  controvei-sy  between  those  who  secni  to  con- 
tend on  the  one  hand  all  for  system,  and  on  the  other  all  for 
faith.  If  a  system  of  Christian  theoloj^y  be  a  true  expression 
of  the  Christian  faiths  there  can  be  no  incongruity  between 
the  system  and  the  faith ;  we  shall  not  be  forced  either  to 
change  spirit  into  dogma  or  do^ma  into  spirit ;  for  in  the 
d<ictrine  we  sliall  have  the  expression  of  tlie  spirit :  we  shall 
be  lifted  above  the  misery  of  saying  that  wo  must  be  all  doc- 
^ne  or  all  life,  all  formula  or  all  faitli ;  and  while  we  insist 
that  faith  is  the  essential  thing,  we  may  also  be  able  to  see 
that  a  true  theological  system  is  one  of  the  noblest  boons 
which  faith  can  have,  as  well  as  a  want  of  the  Christian 
intellect 

All  theological  systems,  now,  which  have  any  distinctive 
influence  or  character  are  based  upon  some  ultimate  prin- 
eiples,  by  which  the  arrangement  and  oven  the  dofinitiona  of 
the  doctrines  are  controlled.  Consciously  or  uncoueciously, 
tbey  are  under  the  power  of  some  dominant  idea,  which 
determines  the  shape  of  the  sepanite  parts. 

ThoSy  the  compact  and  consistent  system,  comprised  in  the 
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lT"r;stininster  Aseemljlj's  Catechiem,  rests,  indeed,  upon  tJxe 
baeis  of  the  divine  sovereigoty,  bat  this  sovereignty  is  farther 
nioditied  by  the  idea  of  a  covenant  relation ;  and  this  it  is 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  give  shape  to  the  exposition 
of  the  leading  doctrines  in  Ute  consistent  Presbyterian 
church,  so  far  as  their  views  are  different  fi*oin  the  general 
orthodoxy. 

Our  New  England  tlieology  has  its  basis  in  the  same  gene- 
ral idea  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  drawn  ont  into  a  clear 
and  articnlate  system  of  decrees,  givuig  ub  the  very  anatomy 
of  religion  in  its  most  abatmct  form.  And  Buch  anatomy  is 
necessary  ;  if  we  Ijelieve  in  a  God  and  are  consistent  thinkers, 
we  cannot  avoid  believing  in  a  sure  and  divine  system  of 
things;  tints  alone  can  we  keep  alive  the  idea  of  the  divine 
agency  and  government,  without  which  all  theology  would  be 
niisnpported.  But  besides  the  dec^rees,  we  have  ha*!  two 
other  modifying  influences  in  our  syatems,  which  have  given 
them  their  most  distinctive  ciiaracter,  and  which  have  both 
come  to  us  through  the  discuBsions  of  Jonathan  Edwards^d 
though  they  iniglit  easily  be  shown  to  be  no  arbitrary  develop-* 
ment  of  the  Calvin istic  system.  What  is  the  Nature  of  True 
Virtue,  and  what  is  the  real  Freedom  of  the  Iluman  Will  in 
connecti*Hi  with  the  divine  sovereignty :  arc  the  two  questions 
which  have  cliiefly  determined  the  character  of  onr  tlieolo- 
gical  systems  and  parties.  Our  views  on  these  points  have 
given  character  to  our  theulogy  and  our  preaching  on  many 
of  the  Tuost  important  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is 
here  that  we  have  had  a  distinctive  character,  an  originals 
theological  cast;  it  is  here  we  have  made  *' advances  in  theo- 
logy." Our  systems  have  indeed  contained  all  the  doctriikeS| 
from  the  Being  of  God  to  the  life  everlasting ;  but  our  pres-j 
sure  and  force  have  been  on  these  radical  inquiries.  We 
have  met  and  not  shrunk  frt>m  the  absorbing  investigations 
which  are  forced  upon  the  mind  when  it  asks  about  the  har- 
mony u(  the  doctrines  of  Cliristianity  with  ethical  truth,  and 
with  indubitable  facts  of  mental  science. 

But  now  we  have  fallen  upon  other  times  i  and  other  in- 
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qniriea  are  brought  home  to  ns.  We  are  compelled  to  meet 
queetions,  to  which  our  theories  about  sovereii^nty,  virtue, 
and  free-agency  can  give  no  definite  response.  Men  are  ask- 
iDg,  what  18  Chrietianity  as  distinct  from  an  ethical  system  ? 
Who  and  what  ia  Christ,  that  we  should  love  and  believe  in 
Him?  What  is  his  nature?  what  his  relation  to  God  and  to 
na?  What  is  his  place  in  the  Christian  system?  The  ques- 
tions of  our  times,  in  short,  do  not  bear  upon  the  ptnnt, 
whether  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system  are  in  harmony 
with  the  truths  of  ethics  and  of  mental  philosophy;  but 
mtber  upon  the  point,  what  is  the  real  nature  of  Christianity, 
what  are  its  essential  characteristics?  And  no  tlieory  of 
ethics  or  of  freedom  can  answer  these  qneetions. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  our  times,  then,  we  most  endeavor  to 
get  at  that  principle  which  gives  its  definite  and  distinct 
character  to  the  Christian  economy. 

And  it  is  here  we  claim,  as  a  matter  of  philosophical  justice 
abo,  that  philosophy  is  not  to  bring  this  principle  with  it,  but 
is  mtJier  to  seek  it  in  the  Cliristlan  system  iteelf.  This  is  the 
dictate  of  the  Baconian,  of  the  Aristoteliarj  induction.  This 
is  necessary  in  all  science.  To  find  the  principles  of  optics, 
we  study  light.  To  find  the  laws  of  the  mind,  we  study  mind. 
To  know  Christianity,  we  most  study  Christianity.  To  get  at 
a  living  Cliristian  theok^y,  we  must  have  the  centml  principle 
of  Cliristianity  itself, 

^  We  state  onr  position  again.  The  principle  which  is  to 
give  shape  to  a  theological  system  ought,  on  the  strictest 
philoeopliical  grounds,  to  be  taken  irom  the  Christian  economy 
itself;  so  that  what  forms  the  substance  ai*d  vitality  of  Chris- 
tianity shall  be  the  centre  of  our  theology  also;  this  principle 
ia  not  to  be  sought  in  etliit*s,  or  in  nature,  or  in  the  will  of 
niaUy  bnt  only  in  the  revealed  will  of  God 

And  w/iere  we  are  to  seek  for  this  principle,  who  can 
doubt  i  The  central  idea  of  Cliristianity,  as  a  distinct  sys- 
tem, can  only  be  found  in  Him  of  whom  prophets  did  testify, 
evangelists  write,  and  apostles  preach ;  whcjse  life  was  the 
crowning  glorj^  of  humanity,  as  his  death  was  its  redemption; 
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and  from  whose  death  and  from  whose  hfe  influences  and 
blessings  have  &treamed  forth,  cotigtaTit  and  inestimable ;  in 
Ilim,  whose  nature,  more  wonderful  than  any  other,  unites 
the  extremes  of  hnmanity  and  divinity ;  whose  work,  more 
gloriouB  and  needed  than  any  other,  reconciles  lieaven  to 
earth  and  earth  to  lieaven  ;  and  whose  dominion  is  as  intimate 
in  its  efficiency  as  it  is  eminent  in  its  claims  and  beneficent  in 
its  reenlts.  He  is  the  centre  of  God's  revelation  and  of  man's 
redemption ;  of  Christian  doctrine  and  of  Cliristian  history, 
of  conflicting  sects  and  of  each  lieliever's  faith,  yea,  of  the 
very  history  of  this  onr  earth,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  fnll,  the 
radiant  J  the  only  centre—fitted  to  he  such  because  lie  is  the 
God-man  and  the  Kedeemer;  Christ — Christ,  He  is  the 
centre  of  tlie  Christian  system,  and  the  doctrme  respecting 
Christ  is  the  heart  of  Christian  theology. 

For,  if  theology  be  the  science  which  unfolds  to  ns  tlie 
relatioTiS  of  God  and  man  ;  if  the  Cliristian  revelation  con- 
tains the  full  and  authuritative  account  of  tliese  i,*elations ; 
and  if  in  the  Christian  revelation  the  wealth  of  the  divine 
manifestation  and  the  %vauts  and  hopes  of  man  are  all  con- 
vergent upon  Jesus  Christ;  and  if  it  be  philosophically  just 
to  seek  the  central  principle  of  Christian  theology  in  that 
which  forms  the  heart  and  life  of  the  revelation— wherfe  else 
can  we  find  this  animating  idea  excepting  in  the  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ?  And  that  whic!i  constitutes  the  prime  and 
peculiar  characteristic  of  that  Persim,  that  it  is  the  union  of 
liumauity  and  divinity,  will  most  naturally  be  taken  as  the 
prime  characteristic  of  the  f^ystem  which  centres  in  Him, 

And  with  that  glorious  Person  all  the  other  truths  of  our 
faith  are  inherently  connected.  The  distinct  pei-soiiality  of 
Christ  is  the  starting  point,  from  which  to  infer  the  reality  of 
the  distinctions  in  the  Go*ihead;  atonement  and  justificatiou 
centre  in  Him  ;  onr  very  sjvi ritual  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God  ;  if  we  believe  in  him  we  ai*e  born  of  God ;  we  are  to  be 
changed  into  the  image  of  Christ;  the  sacraments  of  the 
djurch  testify  of  Him  ujitil  He  come.  And  a  theology  which 
finds  its  centre  in  such  a  Beings  cannot  be  a  barren,  absttuet 
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0T8fem;  but  it  p'ves  us  a  direct  and  personal  object  for  onr 
faith  and  love.  Thus,  and  thne  only,  does  Cliristian  theolagy 
exj)i*es8  the  Christian  faith  in  its  perfect  fr»rni. 

This  position — that  in  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  found  the  real 
t^ntre  of  the  Christian  economy,  and  that  here  its  distinction 
from  any  and  all  other  fornis  of  religion  is  chiefly  to  he  seen, 
li€8  at  the  basis  of  all  theological  systenis  which  acknowledge 
a  real  revelation  and  manifestation  of  G^xl  in  the  person  and 
w*>rk  oi  his  only  Son.  It  is  at  the  very  head  of  the  whole 
theology  of  the  Reformation ;  fi-om  reliance  upon  an  outward 
chnrch,  there  was  a  return  to  faith  in  Christy  as  the  only 
|2^)nnd  of  justification.  To  have  Christ,  to  have  the  whole  of 
Christ,  to  liave  a  whole  Christ,  is  the  soul  of  our  Puritan  the- 
ol^'^j;  the  rest  is  foundation,  defence,  or  scaffolding. 

This  principle  is  also  in  entire  conformity  with  the  dic- 
tates of  Christian  experience  ;  it  is  deuiandod  by  that  experi- 
ence. Whatever  the  theology  may  have  been,  whatever  tlie 
conflicts  of  sects,  the  name  of  Jesus  has  touched  the  tenderest 
atnl  deepest  cords  of  man's  heart.  You  may  cut  a  man  loose 
from  almost  all  t!ie  distinguishing  doctrines  of  our  faith,  and 
be  will  still  cling  to  the  very  name  of  Christ,  as  with  a  de- 
spairing energy.  So  vital  is  CJirist  in  Christian  experiencej 
that  ma?iy  are  withheld  from  sixjculatiug  upon  his  nature  by 
the  unspeakable  depth  and  tenderness  of  their  love  for  Ilim. 

Thus  it  is  wherever  Christ  is  truly  known  and  loved.  And 
it  is  a  cause  of  devout  congratulation,  and  an  occasion  for  the 
moet  auspicious  hopes,  that  in  that  land  where  infidelity  has 
f^ached  its  most  daring  height,  both  in  criticism  and  in  spec- 
ulation, there  is  also,  in  oppjsition  to  this  infidelity,  the  strong- 
est and  most  intelligent  attempt  to  bring  out  this  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  Christian  system,  in  its  phik^ophical  and 
theological  bearings*  The  later  German  Evangelical  theology, 
in  its  return  frctni  a  cold  rationalism  and  its  opposition  to  a 
daring  and  logical  pantheism,  is  especially  distingnishcd  by 
the  fact,  that  it  is  feeling  more  and  mfire  deeply  the  inipor- 
tance  and  re-ality  of  the  doiitrine  respecting  Ciii'ist,  as  express- 
iug  the  prime  principle  of  tiie  Christian  faith.     (Jne  of  the 
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loveliest  and  most  eagacions  of  all  these  evangelical  men,  Dr. 
inimann,  in  an  admirable  article  oti  the  Heal  Nature  of 
Chrietianitj^  thus  writes:  ** ChriBtiatiity  liM  appeam  in  ita 
distinctive  nature  and  in  ita  full  objective  character,  when  all 
that  is  embraced  in  it  is  referred  back  to  the  personality  of 
its  founder,  considered  as  uniting  humanity  with  divinity. 
*  *  ^  Thus  viewed,  Christianity  ia  in  an  eminent  sense 
Bomething  organic  ;  in  its  very  origin  it  is  a  complete,  spirit- 
ual, organic  whole ;  from  a  jieraonal  eenti-e  it  unfolds  all  ita 
powers  and  gifts,  imparting  thorn  to  humanity  and  uniting 
men  under  Christ  in  a  divine  kingdom.  From  tins  central 
pointj  and  oidy  from  this,  everything  else  receives  ita  full 
Bigiiificancy ;  doctriiie,  as  the  expression  of  a  real  life,  attain* 


its  fid  I   p:iwer : 


#  #  # 


atonement  and   redemption   receive 


their  objective  basis  and  coufirmation." 

These  are  not  tlie  words  of  a  solitary  thinker  in  that  land 
of  sch Dial's  and  thoughtful  men.  They  express  the  viewa 
common  to  tlie  best  German  divines,  the  most  philosophical 
and  the  most  Christian.  Pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  foea  of 
our  faith,  tliey  have  taken  refuge  in  its  very  citadel.  They 
have  been  forced  to  hiiu^  out  the  distinffuishiucj  eharacteris- 
tic  of  Christianity  in  the  boldest  relief.  They  have  made  tlio 
doctrine  respecting  Christ  to  assume  its  phitoRiphical  and  the- 
ological impoHance.  They  have  found  in  it  the  middle  gn mnd 
between  dogmatism  and  mysticism,  as  well  as  a  sure  counter- 
action to  all  ritualism.  Here  is  their  bulwark  against  pan- 
theistic and  deistic  abstractions.  By  means  of  it  they  ai^ 
able  to  meet  the  man  who  makes  Christianity  a  mere  republi- 
cation of  natural  religion,  or  who  resolves  it  all  into  an  ethical 
system.  And  though  in  some  of  their  theologians  this  view 
may  be  connected  with  unsound  or  vague  speculation ;  though 
others  may  use  it  chiefly  to  favor  some  mystical  views  about 
tlie  efficacy  and  nature  of  the  sacraments  ;  yet  it  certainly  is 
equally  consistent  with  the  highest  orthodoxy,  w^ith  any  ortho- 
doxy which  does  not  rest  in  bare  forniuljis. 

And  in  this  connection^  and  in  this  reverend  presence,  1 
may  not  refrain  from  offering  my  humble  tribute  to  the  mem- 
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QTT  of  that  man,  mnch  mkander stood,  who  led  the  Gennaa 

r*;  *  '  Ity,  in  its  returning  coui*se,  to  our  L<^rd — to  Frederic 
b  nacher,  a  noble  and  a  venerable  name  !     Ilia  it  was 

to  infase  into  a  critical  and  cold  rationalism  the  fervent  and 
almost  mystic  love  to  Christ  which  has  ever  burned  in  the 
lieartd  of  the  Moravian  brotlierliood ;  his  it  was  to  make 
Christ  and  his  redemption  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  skil- 
fnlly  developed  ejst^ma  of  theology  which  the  Christian 
church  has  known  ;  his  it  was  to  draw  broad  the  line  between 
philosophy  and  ChriBtian  theology;  his  it  was  to  impart  such 
ft  true,  profound  and  continnous  influence  to  many  critical, 
speculative,  and  believing  rainda,  that  ever  since  tliat  impulse, 
and  in  coosequonce  of  it,  they  have  been  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  full  substance  of  orthodox  Christiaidty.  If  he 
is  sometimes  called  pantheistic,  it  is  only  because  he  made 
the  feeling  of  dependence  to  be  the  germ  of  all  religion.  To 
him  must  indeed  be  ascribed  the  modern  revival  of  the  vague 
heresy  of  the  Sabellians  ;  he  is  not  free  from  the  discredit  of 
undervaluing  many  important  historic  facts  of  our  Lord*s  life  ; 
with  his  views  of  the  atonement  we  disclaim  all  sympathy ; 
many  were  Ids  errors,  but  much  was  his  love  to  our  blessed 
Lord.  By  making  Christ  and  bis  redemption  the  centre  of 
Christian  tlieologj%  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  he  rendered 
an  invaluable  service  to  the  Christian  science  of  his  native 
landf  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  need.' 

Permit  mo  to  say  that  on  this  point  I  am  the  more  ready 
to  l>ear  ray  unambitious  yet  grateful  testimony  to  the  meritB 
"of  Schleiermacher  and  of  the  theological  science  of  that  land 
of  mtellect,  because  in  the  present  state  of  our  popular 
criticjpra  upon  German  theology  and  philo&<jp!iy,  I  believe  it 
to  be  an  act  of  simple  justice,  due  to  tiiem  and  to  the  truth. 
lu  the  name  of  the  republic  of  letters,  in  the  name  of  all 
generous  scholanship,  in  the  very  name  of  Christian  charity,  I 
dare  not  refrain  from  testifying,  that  the  indiscriminate  cen 

I  Those  oh&nLoteniitioa  of  3ohleiermacher's  intern  which  have  giTen  to  it 
Ha  feallj  beneficent  Inllueacef  are  only  obsourelj  brought  out  in  Mr.  Mo* 
f«n*t  UQSoimd  Philosophy  of  Eeligiozi* 
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sure  of  all  that  ib  German,  or  that  may  so  be  called,  is  a  sign 
rather  of  the  power  of  prejudice  than  of  a  ratioTial  love  for 
all  truth.  A  criticism  which  describes  a  circumference  of 
which  one's  ignorance  is  the  generating  radiuis  can  only 
stretch  far  beyond  the  confines  of  justice  and  of  wisdom.  A 
criticism  which  begins  by  saying  that  a  system  is  absolutely 
unintelligible;  which,  sceundlvj  asserts  that  this  unintelligible 
system  teaches  the  mmt  frit^litfnl  dogmas,  definitely  drawn 
out ;  and  which  concludes  by  holding  it  responsible  for  all  the 
consequences  that  a  perverse  ingenuity  can  deduce  from 
these  definite  dogmas  of  the  unintelligible  system;  is  indeed 
a  source  of  unintelligent  and  anxious  wonder  to  tlie  ignoi'ant, 
but  it  is  a  profounder  wonder  to  e\^ery  thoughtful  mind.  A 
criticism  which  includes  the  Christian  Neander  and  the  pan- 
theistic Strausa  in  one  and  the  same  condemnation  is  truly 
deplorable.  Let  us  at  least  learn  to  adopt  the  humane  rules 
of  civilized  warfare,  and  not,  like  the  brutal  soldiery  of  a 
ruder  age,  involve  friends  and  foes  in  one  indiscriminate 
massacre.  Germany  cannot  give  us  faith ;  and  he  who  goes 
there  to  have  liis  doubts  resolved,  goes  into  the  very  thick  of 
the  contlict  in  a  fruitless  search  for  its  results;  but  even 
Germany  may  teach  us  what  m  the  real  "state  of  the  contro- 
versy" in  our  age;  what  are  the  principles  now  at  work 
more  unconsciously  among  ourselves.  And  can  we,  in  our 
ingloriouB  inlellectual  ease,  find  it  in  our  hearts  only  to  con- 
demn the  men  who  have  overcome  trials  and  doubts  to  whioh 
oursiuaple  or  iron  faith  has  never  been  expoeed  ;  w^iohave  stood 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  fiercest  battle  that  Christianity 
has  ever  fouglit,  and  there  contended  hand  to  hand  with  ita 
most  inveterate  and  wary  foes ;  and  who  are  loading  on  oar 
faith — as  we  trust  in  Christ  so  will  we  belie^^e  it!  to  the  sub- 
limest  triumph  it  has  ever  celebrated? 

When,  Oh  I  when,  will  scholars  and  Christian  men  leani 
tliat  orthodoxy  can  afford  to  be  just,  to  be  generous;  and  that 
in  this  age  it  cannot  afford  to  be  otherwise ;  since  it  thus  losea 
its*  hold  over  the  minds  which  are  open  to  truth  and  foes 
ehiefiy  to  bigotry,     AVhen  shall  wc  learn  that  it  is  quality  and 
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not  quantity  which  gives  its  valne  to  all  criticism;  that  to 
6ti^Tiatiz€  whole  cla^Bed  by  opprobrious  epithets,  by  names 
**of  uncertain  meaning  yet  of  certain  digparagement,'*  is  the 
impulse  of  an  unlettered  zeal>  which  infiames  the  worst 
positions  of  our  foes  and  arouses  only  the  spurious  ardor  of  our 
friends.  When  shall  we  learn  the  high  lesson^  that  in  our 
pi-eseat  conflicts,  it  is  not  nations,  or  men,  or  even  parties  tliat 
are  to  be  conquered,  but  only  ermr  and  sin ;  and  that  the 
victor}'  belongs  not  alone  to  us,  but  to  truth,  to  righteousness, 
and  to  God. 

We  have  said,  that  the  German  Christianity,  by  the 
urgency  of  the  pressure  of  the  unbelieving  systems  of  the 
tstnes  upon  it,  has  been  driven  to  the  position,  that  all  Chris- 
tian theology  centres  in  the  doctrine  respecting  Christ,  as  to 
its  very  citadeh  This  principle,  we  have  claimed,  lies  at  the 
lieart  of  all  true  Christiau  theology  and  Christian  experience. 
We  add,  that  it  is  eminently  adapted,  when  brouglvt  out  in  its 
fulness  and  fitness  to  counteract  some  of  the  extreme  tenden- 
cies among  ourselves,  as  also  to  present  Christianity  in  its 
rightful  attitude  towards  an  unbelieving  world. 

No  one  moderately  acquainted  with  our  theological  and 
pbilosophical  discussions,  can  have  failed  to  note  the  influence 
of  one  strong  tendency,  bringing  our  speculations  and  doc- 
trines to  concentrate  upon  a  single  point,  upon  man's  internal 
6tate.  Everything  is  judged  by  its  reference  to  man's  soul 
and  its  powers.  We  may  call  it  the  vast,  subjective  procesa 
of  motlem  theology  and  philo^phy.  This  tendency  has  ita 
rights  and  necessity ;  it  is  perhaps  a  mark  of  Protestantism  ; 
it  is  more  fully  seen  in  Calvinism  than  in  Lutherauism :  it  is 
a  very  distinct  trait  of  many  New  England  movements.  And 
if  most  noticeable  in  those  who  have  carried  our  systems  to  their 
extremes,  or  who  have  become  aliens  to  the  oi'thodox  faith, 
we  ought  not  to  .avoid  feeling  a  deep  intercBt  in  it,  as  a  sign 
of  the  times ;  and  we  are  bound  to  see  hcjw  the  general  mind 
In  working,  whether  it  be  centrifugal  or  centripetal  in  respect 
to  ourselves.  In  this  tendency,  too,  may  be  something  of  our 
strength ;  but  hei-e  also  is  much  of  our  danger. 
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We  can  only  rapidly  indicate  some  of  its  Bigns.  Christian- 
ity is  viewed  ratlier  as  a  RV&tcm  intended  to  cultivate  certain 
etatee  of  feeUni:^,  than  as  a  revelation  to  build  ns  np  in  tixe 
knowledge  of  Gotl  and  uf  Christ^  The  nature  of  man's  affec- 
tions is  more  fnlly  discussed  tlian  the  nature  of  Christ,  Faith 
is  defined,  not  as  once  bj  its  objectSj  but  by  its  interna^ 
traits;  and  if  it  be  called,  trust  in  God,  the  empliasis  is  laid 
on  the  trust  rather  than  on  God.  Tlie  efficacy  of  prayer  is 
ftometimea  restricted  to  tlie  believer's  heait.  The  whi»le  pro- 
cess of  rc^'cnomtion  has  heen  explained  %vithont  reference  to 
divine  agency.  Sin  is  viewed  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual consciousness,  and  less  in  its  connections  mth  the  race 
and  with  the  Divine  purposes*  The  atonement  is  regarded  as 
a  life  and  not  as  a  sacrifice;  it  is  delined  by  its  mlations  to  ua 
and  not  by  its  relatif>ns  to  God  ;  and  many  who  call  it  a  i 
declaration  of  tlie  divine  justice  explain  no  further.  Justifi- 
catioT^  is  pardon ;  and  i>ardt>n  is  known  by  a  change  in  our 
feelings.  Nor  with  these  doctrines  does  the  process  end. 
The  lucarnation  is  a  vehicle  for  the  communication  of  a  vague 
spiritual  hfc;  tlie  Triuity  is  rescdved  into  a  mem  series  of  mani- 
festations, whiiJi  do  not  teach  us  anything  of  tixe  real  nature 
at  the  (todhead ;  it  is  like  a  dramatic  spectacle,  and  when  the 
dmma  lias  been  played  out,  the  persona  retire,  and  leave  ud 
not  a  higher  knowledge  of  God,  but  stixmger  and  warmer 
feelings ;  as  in  a  parable,  tlie  moral  lesson  is  the  great  end. 

Some  of  our  pliilosophical  tendencies  are  in  the  same  line. 
Mental  philosophy  is  studied,  as  if  all  philosophy  were  ia 
knowing  the  powers  of  the  mind ;  it  is  made  tlie  basis  of  theo- 
logy. Self-determination  is  the  great  fact  about  mind  and  , 
morals,  Pers<.uial  well-heing  is  the  great  end,  even  when  we 
act  in  view  of  the  univei-sal  good ;  the  sum  of  ethics  is  happi- 
ness, and  this  happiness  ifi  its  last  analysis  is  viewed  as  snb-  , 
jective  and  not  as  objective.  Man  become  the  measure  of 
all  things;  not  the  glory  of  God,  but  the  happiness  of  man 
is  the  chief  end.  GckI  is  for  man,  rather  than  man  for  God ; 
and,  as  in  the  infancy  of  science,  the  sun  again  revolvet 
aronod  the  earth. 
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Thus  the  grand,  objective  force  of  trntli  ftud  of  Cfiristian- 
ity,  and  of  Christian  doctrines,  tbeir  reality  in  themselves  and 
as  a  revelation  of  God,  are  in  danger  of  being  mer^^jed  in  the 
*  inry  after  their  value  as  a  means  of  moving  U9.  If  any- 
Ml  in;  will  move  us  as  mnclL  it  is  as  well  as  Christianitv*  "  Wo 
for  whoee  sake  all  natnre  stands,''  is  something  more  than 
poetry.  A  restless,  morbid  state  of  feeling  ensues,  different 
from  the  eahn  comp<:»6ure  which  hearty  faith  in  a  revelation 
is  adapted  to  inspire.  Men  will  be  perfect  at  once;  not 
merely  strive  to  be  so,  which  none  can  do  too  earnestly  ;  but 
believe  tbat  tliey  are  so,  which  none  can  be  too  cautious  in 
affinning.  And  tke  essence  of  their  perfection  is  found  in 
an  Intention  of  the  will,  of  which  they  must  be  always  con- 
scious or  else  their  perfection  is  without  evidence. 

Thus  in  various  ways  this  tendency  shows  itself.  We  have 
hinted  at  some  of  its  extreme  forms,  identified  with  no  one 
party  or  sdiooL  It  is  an  avaricious  principle.  All  that  is 
not  directly  convertible  into  moods  of  mind,  it  will  hardly 
allow  to  be  currant  coin.  The  massive  theological  systems  of 
jiast  ages,  so  large,  and  carefnlj  and  intricate,  ai-e  conceded  to 
be  imposing,  but  are  felt  to  be  cold  and  nn comfortable ;  we 
are  not  at  home  in  them.  The  Bible,  the  church,  Christ,  the 
jiistorie  revelation,  fade  away  one  after  another;  all  that 
3nmins  in  the  last  result  is  an  internal  revelation  or  an  inter- 
nal inspiration;  religion  is  merged  in  a  vague  love  to  an 
abstract  divinity.  And  where  this  state  of  mind  has  come, 
pantlieism  lieth  at  the  door. 

Now,  that  this  sulijective  tendency  has  its  rights,  as  well  aa 
ita  force,  that  without  internal  experience  all  else  is  vain,  that 
the  letter  kills  if  tlie  spirit  be  not  there,  no  one  can  ration- 
ally deny*  That  onr  chief  dangers  lie  in  the  extremes  of 
Uiis  tendency,  is  equally  undeniable.  That  there  must  l>e  a 
reaction  from  this  extreme  is  manifest  from  all  history,  from 
the  very  laws  of  the  mind ,  from  the  very  signs  of  the  times. 

The  question  for  ns  to  weigh,  then,  is  this:  how  shall  we 
both  encourage  and  restrain  this  mighty  current  ? 

Some  woald  bid  us  back  to  the  rites  and  fi^rms  and  alleged 
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succession  of  a  visible  dnircli ;  but  let  tlie  dead  bui^  tlieii 
dead;  let  iis  rather  arise  and  follow  our  Lord.  We  have 
outgrown  the  power  and  the  necessity  of  the  beggarly  ele- 
juents.  As  Dr.  Arnold  said  :  '*  the  sheath  of  the  leaf  is 
burist;  what  were  the  wifc^dom  of  wmter,  is  the  folly  of 
Spring." 

Shall  wo  insist  with  new  tenaeity  njmn  our  old  fonnulas  ? 
But  words  and  formulas  alone  ha%'e  but  slight  force  against 
such  an  in-wrought  and  potent  tendency.  And  they  are  no 
effectual  guards  against  heresy,  since,  as  has  been  well 
observedj  heresy  can  as  readily  enter,  and  does  as  often 
couch  itself  under  the  guise  of  old  terms,  as  of  new.  Let  na 
rallier  seek  to  know  the  real  sense  of  the  fonnulas ;  let  ns 
come  to  have  a  deeper  sense  of  the  grand  realities  of  our 
faith. 

To  come  to  these  is  our  safety,  our  defence^  To  see  and 
feel  and  know  what  Christianity  really  is  in  its  inward  and 
distinctive  character ;  to  study  those  central  truths  which  lie 
at  its  foundation ;  here  is  our  strength.  Let  us  come  nuto 
Jesus.  When  Christ  is  to  us  more  than  a  dtictrioe,  and  the 
atonement  more  tlian  a  plan  ;  when  the  Incarnation  assumes 
as  high  a  place  in  revealed,  as  creation  does  in  natural  theo- 
logy; %vlien  the  Trinity  is  viewed  not  as  a  formula,  but  as  a 
vital  truth,  underlying  and  inter wo%'en  with  tlic  whole  Chris- 
tian system ;  when  from  this  foundation  the  whole  editice 
nses  up  majestically,  grand  in  its  proportions,  sublime  in  its 
aims,  filled  with  God  in  all  it^  parts;  when  we  feel  its  in- 
herent force  streaming  out  from  its  living  centres;  then^ 
then  are  we  saved  from  those  extreme  tendencies  which  are 
tlie  most  signiticant  and  alanning  sign  of  our  times ;  then, 
then  are  we  elevated  above  those  lesser  controversies  which 
have  narrowed  our  minds  and  divided  our  hearts.  Here  also 
we  have  a  real  inward  experience  as  well  as  an  olgective 
reality ;  for  the  best  and  fullest  inward  experience  is  that 
which  centres  in  Christ ;  and  the  centre  of  the  experience  is 
then  identical  with  the  centre  of  the  divine  revelation. 

Kever  are  we  so  far  from  having  any  abstract  ethical  or 
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iSetiipliv&ical  principles  exercise  an  undue  influence ;  never 
are  we  &(»  fur  from  a  too  fond  reliance  on  self  and  never  is 
Bell  m  full  and  satisfied;  never  are  we  in  a  better  position 
for  judging  all  our  ccmlmversicB  with  a  righteous  jiidgnieut, 
or  nearer  to  the  highest  Christian  union ;  never  do  the 
divine  decrees  shine  in  so  mild  a  lustre,  so  benignant  with 
-rnce,  so  solemn  and  severe  in  justice  ;  never  can  we  be  more 
%vh-ely  delivered  from  the  material  attr^ictions  of  an  outward 
rite,  or  from  the  ideal  seductions  of  a  pantheistic  system; 
never  is  doctrine  so  full  of  life,  and  life  so  richly  expressed 
in  doctrine;  never  does  systematic  theolugy  so  perfectly 
pn»sent  the  full  substance  of  the  Christian  faith  in  a  truly 
Bclentific  form  •  and  never  are  philofiuphy  and  faith  so  joined 
in  hymeneal  bonds,  where  they  may  *' exult  in  over- measure," 
as  when  Christ  is  set  forth  n&  the  living  centre  of  all  faith 
and  of  all  theology,  in  whom  the  whole  body  is  fitly  joined 
t«»gether,  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  siippheth, 
Ilere,  if  anywhere,  we  may  discern, 

**  Conoord  in  difloord.  Imes  of  diff&nng  method 
Meeting  in  one  fnll  centre  of  delight." 

Having  traced,  as  far  as  we  may,  the  course  of  the  blood 
in  the  veins  of  the  system,  and  scrutinized  the  delicate  and 
intricate  organism  by  which  it  is  diffused  through  every  part, 
we  are  better  prepared  to  go  back  to  the  grand  arterial 
structure,  to  the  great  central  heart,  where  resides  the  life- 
imparting  energj^;  and  there,  ton,  we  shall  learn  whence 
comes  the  blood  which  courses  throngh  the  veins.  Having 
the  nece^it^",  we  need  not  want  the  flexure.  Ilaving  the 
anatumy  of  the  Cliristian  system,  let  us  have  also  its  pliysi- 
jlogy ;  for  physiology  is  the  science  of  life. 

We  have  tlius  gone  over  the  ground  pi*oiH»fied,  imperfectly, 
rapidly  ;  and  yet  have  been  only  too  h>ng  for  the  occasion. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  characteristieSj  the  opposition,  the 
reajneiliation,  and  the  respective  rights  of  Faith  and  Philo- 
eophy.  We  have,  then,  maintained  the  positions,  that  their 
full  reconciliation  is  the  true  aim  of  systematic  theology, 
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whose  oflSce  it  is  to  present  the  substAnce  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  a  scientific  form,  and  in  harmony  with  all  other 
truth;  that  the  central  principle  of  the  system,  as  of  the 
revelation  and  of  the  believer's  consciousness,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Pereon  of  Christ ;  and  that  such  a  view  of  Christianity 
will  encourage  whatever  is  healthful,  and  restrain  what  is 
noxious  in  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  our  times. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  we  say,  the  Christian  system,  thus 
viewed,  gives  us  all  that  philosophy  aims  after,  and  in  a  more 
perfect  form ;  that  it  also  gives  us  more  than  philosophy  can 
give ;  and  this  more  tlian  it  gives  is  what  man  most  needs 
and  what  reason  alone  never  could  divine.  And,  therefore, 
we  conclude  that  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  human 
mind  to  conceive  a  system  more  complete,  richer  in  all 
blessings. 

It  gives  us  all  that  philosophy  aims  after,  and  in  a 
more  perfect  form.  For,  in  a  harmonious  system  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  nature,  with  all  its  laws  and  processes,  is  not 
denied  or  annulled  ;  it  is  only  made  subservient  to  higher,  to 
moral  ends ;  its  course  is  interrupted  for  a  nobler  purpose 
than  a  fixed  order  could  ensure  ;  aiid  thus  a  higher  dignity  is 
imparted  to  it  than  when  we  consider  it  as  only  a  mere  suc- 
cession of  material  changes.  And  its  very  order  and  har- 
mony are  best  explained  when  regarded  as  the  product  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence,  acting  with  the  wisest  and 
most  benevolent  intent.  All  ethical  truth  and  all  great 
moral  ends,  human  rights  and  human  happiness  and  a  per- 
fect social  state,  are  included  in  the  Christian  system  as  truly 
as  in  philosophy  ;  and  a  new  glory  is  cast  around  them  when 
they  are  made  integral  parts  of  a  divine  kingdom,  established 
in  justice  and  animated  by  love,  which  is  not  only  to  be  real- 
ized here  upon  the  earth,  but  is  to  reach  forward  even  to 
eternity.  Moral  principles  and  ends  thus  retain  all  their 
meaning  and  value ;  but  they  are  made  more  effective  and 
permanent  when  contemplated  as  inherent  in  the  natui-e  and 
govei-nment  of  a  wise  and  holy  God,  and  as  the  basis  and  aim 
of  an  eternal  kingdom.     We  thus  have  not  merely  a  perfect 
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%l  state  here,  but  a  boly  state,  animated  witli  the  very 
praeenee  and  power  of  Godj  forevermore.  All  tliat  natural 
religion  can  prove  or  claim  is  retained,  all  that  an  internal 
revelaffon  and  inspiration  ever  boasted  itself  to  have  is 
allowed  by  the  Christian  system;  but  the  ti-uths  of  natural 
religion  are  fortified  by  a  higher  authority  ;  and  the  inward 
n^velation  is  illnniined  by  a  clearer  light,  when  it  ie  seen  in 
the  brightness  of  that  express  manifestation  of  God  in  the 
j^ersou  of  hm  Son,  whose  teachings  have  both  chastened  and 
elevated  all  our  views  of  God  and  of  religion. 

Thus  may  Christianity  give  us  all  that  philosophy  can  give, 
and  in  a  more  perfect  form.  But  it  also  gives  us  more  ;  and 
this  more  that  it  gives  is  what  man  most  needs,  and,  unaided, 
never  could  attain.  God  is  infinite,  man  is  finite ;  how,  then, 
can  man  come  mito  and  know  his  Creator  and  sovereign  ? 
Man  is  sinful  and  God  is  holy  ;  how  can  a  sinful  man  be 
reconciled  to  a  holy  God?  how  can  a  sinful  nature  become 
regenerate  I  Man  is  mortal,  as  well  as  sinful ;  how  can  he 
obtain  certainty,  entire  certainty,  as  to  a  future  life  and  his 
eternal  destiny?  Here  are  the  real  and  vital  problems  of 
hnman  destiny;  before  them  reason  is  abasbed,  and  con- 
science can  only  warn,  and  man  can  only  fear.  The  urgency, 
the  intense  interest  of  these  questions  no  thinking  mind  can 
doubt;  the  nncertainty  and  timidity  of  human  reastui,  when 
it  meets  them,  are  almost  proverbial.  If  these  questions  ar© 
jot  atjswered,  if  these  problems  are  not  solved  in  ChriBtiauity 
'they  are  absolutely  answei-ed  nowhere.  And  precisely  liere 
it  is  that  we  contend  that  the  Christian  system  has  a  perma- 
nent power,  and  a  perfect  fitness  to  man's  condition  ;  for  you 
mot  name  a  viUil  problem  of  onr  moral  destiny  which  it 
.  not  profess  to  solve,  and  to  solve  in  a  way  beyond  which 
laman  thought  can  conceive  of  nothing  greater,  and  the 
lamau  heart  can  ask  for  nothing  more  ;  in  a  way  which  ia  to 
the  eimpleat  heart  most  simple,  and  to  the  highest  intellect 
moet  profound.  The  highest  ideas  and  ends  which  reason 
can  propound  are  really  embraced,  the  deepest  wants  which 
man  can  know  are  truly  satisfied,  the  sharpest  antagoniama 
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which  the  mind  can  propose,  are  deelaix?d  to  be  reconciled^ 
in  the  ideas,  the  means^  and  the  cuds  which  are  eontained  m 
that  revelation  which  centres  in  tlie  Person  of  Jesus  Christ 
onr  Lord, 

For,  the  highest  idea  which  man  can  frame  is  that  of  a 
union  of  divinity  with  humanity;  this  is  the  very  verge  of  a 
possible  eoiiception  for  the  human  intellect ;  and  in  the  Pereon 
of  our  Saviour  we  have  this  idea  realized  in  all  its  fulness,  and 
with  such  a  marvellous  adaptation  to  human  sympatliies  that 
they  arc  made  the  very  means  of  drawing  iis  within  the  hal* 
lowed  sphere  of  the  gh^ries  of  divinity-  Through  Jesns  Christ, 
and  Him  alone,  dcics  finite  man  come  to  the  Iniinite  I  am. 

The  highest  moral  problem  wliich  we  can  know  is  contained 
in  the  qnestion,  how  can  a  sinful  man  be  reconciled  to  a  holy 
God?  Here  is  absolutely  the  highest  moral  antagonism  of 
the  universe.  And  in  the  sacrificial  death  of  this  same  Per- 
son, our  great  High  Priest^  this  highest  moral  question  is  pre- 
sented to  us  as  entirely  solved,  and  stvlved  in  such  a  way,  that 
the  aense  of  sin  is  not  lessened  but  heightened,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  law  not  impaired  but  made  more  gloricnis. 
While  in  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we 
have  the  means  of  applying  the  benefits  of  this  atonement  in 
such  a  way  to  t?ie  heart  of  the  sinner  that  his  very  love  of 
sin  will  at  last  be  wholly  eradicated. 

The  highest  kingdom  we  can  conceive  to  exist  is  one  which 
aims  at  the  holiness  of  all  who  belong  to  it,  which  has  love 
for  its  common  principle;  which  has  for  its  head  a  being 
who  unites  all  human  with  all  divine  perfections;  who  has 
himself  suffered  for  all  the  members  of  this  kingdom  and  in 
their  stead ;  and  who  will  I'eign  over  and  within  them,  not 
only  for  this  life  but  also  for  that  which  is  to  come.  In  such 
a  kingdom  all  are  bound  together  by  the  strongest  ties  for 
the  highest  objects.  And  such  is  the  kingdom  of  which 
Jesus  Chrii*t  is  the  bead  and  redeemed  men  the  bfjdy. 

And  all  these  qtiestiuns  are  solved,  these  ideas  realized, 
these  antagonierns  adjusted,  and  this  kingdom  is  established 
in  one  and  the  same  Person ;  all  this  system  is  concentrated 
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in"tliat  GcKl-man,  who  came  from  lieaven  to  earth  that  he 
might  raise  us  from  earth  to  heavGii,  iv'ho  adapted  himself  to 
our  infinuities  and  necessities  tiiat  He  might  be  made  auto 
us  wisdom  and  rightcoueneBs,  sanctiticmtion  aud  redemption. 
Aiid,  therefore,  dare  we  assert  that  beyond  the  idea  of  such 
a  system,  centering  in  such  a  Being,  human  thouglit  is  impo« 
tent  to  advance  ami  the  himian  heart  has  nothing  real  to 
desire;  it  satisfies  all  within  iis  which  is  not  sinful,  and  it  is 
it8  crovniing  glory  tliat  it  subdues  our  sinfulness  itself.  Such 
a  system  brings  leather,  recapitulates,  all  things  in  Christ, 
both  which  are  in  heaven  and  whieii  are  in  earth ;  and  by 
such  a  Person,  all  things  are  reconciled  to  God,  by  liim,  the 
apostle  says,  whether  they  be  things  in  eartli  or  things  in 
heaven. 

Whence,  whence  came  to  our  Binful  race  the  idea  of  snch 
a  Being,  of  such  a  kingdom  1  lias  man's  reason  framed  it ; 
and  the  human  imagination,  hath  that  gendered  it?  With 
cold  eye  and  heart  I  might  gaze  on  the  face  of  nature  in  her 
grandest  or  her  loveliest  scenes ;  with  intellectual  delight  I 
may  scan  the  principles  and  follow  out  the  deductions  of  an 
abstract  scheme  of  philosophic  speculation;  with  sublime 
wonder  I  may  follow  the  astronomer  as  he  describes  the  lawB 
ad  order  of  firmaments  and  systems  radiant  in  their  solar 
ight;  I  may  feel  all  my  haman  sympathies  enlisted  by  any 
philanthropic  scheme  which  woukl  bring  justice  and  love  into 
this  world  so  full  of  oppression  and  hatred  ;  but  when  I  think 
of  the  wonders  of  our  Saviour's  Person  and  of  the  ghiries  of  his 
redemptive  work,  of  all  his  love,  his  love  for  me  a  sinner,  his 
ove  to  all  so  great  that  Tie  cnuld  die  for  all,  and  of  that 
rWessed  and  perpetual  kingdom  which  his  bloml  has  purchased 
and  of  which  He  is  the  ever  living  Head  ;  wlien,  in  some 
rapt  moment,  my  heart  can  realize  this  in  all  its  fulness,  then, 
if  ever,  is  my  whole  being  filled  with  the  profoundest  emo- 
tions of  awe,  of  gratitude,  and  of  love.  Never  is  the  soul  so 
conscious  of  its  ftill  capacities  of  thought  and  feeling,  never 
does  it  throb  with  such  unwonted  and  divine  life,  as  when  it 
has  most  fully  grasped  the  majestic  reality  of  the  Ohristian 
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faith,  as  a  wondrous  and  harmonious  whole,  tending  to  the 
highest  imaginable  end,  and  centering  in  that  glorious  Being 
who  unites  divinity  with  humanity  and  reconciles  heaven 
with  earth. 

In  comparison  with  the  fulness,  fitness,  and  suflScienfcy  of 
such  a  system,  the  most  colossal  structure  which  pantheism 
ever  reared  is  but  as  a  palace  of  ice,  cold  and  cheerless,  con- 
trasted with  that  heavenly  city,  whose  gates  are  pearl,  whose 
streets  are  gold,  thronged  with  a  company  innumerable  and 
exultant,  vocal  with  the  melodies  of  the  redeemed,  of  which 
the  Lamb  is  the  light,  and  God  the  glory. 
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In  addressing  the  Directors  of  the  Union  Tlieolof^ical 
Seminary  and  this  re6i>ef"ted  audience,  upon  an  occasion  of 
such  solemn  interest  to  mjBelf,  and  so  closely  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  the  institution  which  they  guard  and  cherishj 
I  would,  if  possihle,  forget  my  own  unfitness  for  the  office  to 
which  I  have  been  called,  and  accept  ita  duties  in  the  name 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Cliurch.  It  is  the 
history  of  his  church  which  I  am  to  teach.  And  if  the  f^uid- 
luce  of  his  wisdom  3s  needed  at  all  timefl  by  all  his  disciples, 
it  ia  ojspecially  needeil  by  his  niinistry ;  yet  more  by  thc»fle 
called  to  train  men  for  his  ministry,  and  in  some  peculiar  re- 
q>Gct8  by  one  who  is  to  narrate  the  history  of  his  kingdom  to 
its  future  preachers  in  our  age  and  country* 

The  history  €>f  the  church  is  not  the  straightforward  narra- 
tive of  the  fortnnes  of  an  isolated  community  with  inferior 
ends  in  view,  but  it  is  an  account  of  the  rise,  the  changes  and 
the  growth  of  the  most  wonderful  economy  the  world  has 
knowB,  embracing  the  most  comprehensive  purposes  which 
hamAn  thought  can  grasp.  It  has  maintained  itself  in  the 
hi^titric  pfijgress  of  the  race,  as  has  no  empire.  It  has  been 
aggressive,  attacked,  progressive  and  diffusive  as  has  no  other 
community.  It  has  moved  through  States,  intertwined  itself 
with  institutiuns,  changed  politics,  shaped  national  and  indi- 

*  An  tnftcigiiml  Addrem,  delivered  before  the  DirectoTs  of  the  Union 
neological  Seminuj^  February  13,  1851. 
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vidiial  character,  affected  all  moral  and  social  interests,  atid 
been  interwoyoii  wihh  the  whole  wel*  of  hiiinaD  destiny.  He 
who  woold  know  the  principles  which  have  really  controlled 
human  tlioiirrht  and  action,  will,  if  he  be  wise,  explore  the  re- 
cords of  that  kingdom  wliich  hsis  had  tlie  longest  duration  and 
the  strongest  influence.  On  human  grounds  alone  it  may 
challenge  the  most  earnest  study  of  every  thoughtful  mind. 
But  this  history  is  in^^estcd  with  a  solemn,  a  sublime  interest, 
when  it  is  viewed  as  the  record  of  a  divine  economy,  estab- 
lished in  an  apostate  world,  centering  in  the  iucarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  having  for  its  object  the  redemption  of 
the  race,  through  the  might  of  the  Holy  Spirit  As  such,  it 
contains  the  most  antagonistic  elements.  For,  though  the 
origin  of  tlxis  kingdom  be  divine,  and  though  its  conBumraa- 
tion  will  be  the  gk^rioas  and  nntRud>led  manifestation  of 
God's  grace  and  wisdotn,  yet,  between  the  origin  and  the  con- 
Bnmmation  there  is  a  theatre  of  strife,  where  the  strongest 
energies  of  gtx>d  and  ill,  all  the  forces  of  a  Bopernatural,  and 
all  the  forces  of  a  natural  kingdom  wage  perpetual  warfare. 
It  is  in  the  vanquishing  of  mighty  and  subtle  foes  that  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  lias  shown  its  sujicrior  and  supreme  author- 
ity. There  is  progress,  but  it  is  progress  through  conflict 
There  are  the  victories  of  faith,  there  is  also  the  partial  suc- 
cess of  unbelief  J  there  is  advance  in  spiritual  freedom,  there 
18  the  exaltation  of  spiritual  despotism;  there  are  enemies 
witlujut,  auti  feud  a  within  ;  there  is  the  gi*owth,  there  is  also 
the  perversion  of  ChriBtian  doctrine;  there  is  the  church 
separate  from  the  world,  and  the  church  contending  against, 
submissive  to,  and  domineering  over,  States  and  empires ; 
and  all  this,  not  in  one  land,  or  one  century,  but  from  East  to 
West,  through  many  centnrieSj  in  the  most  puissant  nations 
of  the  earth.  And  if  it  is  chiefly  in  the  conflicts  of  the  race 
that  we  are  to  read  the  destiny  of  the  race,  then  through  these,  its 
migbtieat  conflicts,  may  we  be  taughtj  that  he  who  would  reach 
forth  !iis  hand  to  grasp  the  soleun^  urn  that  holds  the  oracles 
of  human  fate  can  find  it  only  in  the  Christian  church.  And 
if  Lord  Bacon  could  say  in  view  of  the  visible  ci^eation: 
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**  nofi  fnrliid  that  we  give  forth  the  dream  of  our  faney  as  the 
TOodel  of  the  world,  but  may  he  rather  vonehsafe  us  his 
gr^ae  that  we  maj  indite  a  revelation  and  true  vision  of  the 
march  and  signet  of  the  Creator  iinjircssed  upon  creation  ;  " 
much  more  ought  he,  who  explores  the  revelations  of  God  in 
hia  new  and  spiritual  creation,  to  feel  the  constant  need  of 
that  divine  illuniination  which  ean  alone  enable  him  to  diB- 
tingnish  what  is  from  God  and  what  is  frtjm  man,  what  is 
tJUDsient,  and  what  is  worthy  of  lasting  veneration  ;  which 
can  alone  enable  him  to  get  above  all  tliese  contests^  so  as  to 
read  their  meaning,  and  so  to  read  their  meaning  as  to  see  the 
nmreh  and  signet  of  redemptive  grace  impressed  upon  the 
moral  history  of  onr  earth. 

While  the  position  of  a  teacher  of  Chnrch  History  is  thns, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  always  responsible  and  ardiions, 
it  ifi  eepecially  so  to  one  who  is  called  to  discharge  the  f  nnc* 
tions  of  this  office  in  onr  age  and  in  onr  land.  There  are 
advantages,  indeed,  as  well  as  disadvantages,  but  both  the 
advantages  and  the  disadvantages  increase  the  measure  of  his 
toil.  There  is  an  accnmnlatiim  of  historical  materials,  and 
tliia  is  an  advantage ;  but  they  are  more  than  snfticient  to 
task  the  freshest  powers  in  the  longest  life.  There  are  now 
better  digests  of  the  materials  than  were  even  imagined  possi- 
ble, half  a  century  agt>,  but  the  teacher  must  verify  their  de- 
tails and  try  their  principles.  The  presnmptuoue  and  igno- 
rant assaults  of  a  base  philosophy  against  the  Christian  church, 
have  well  nigh  spent  their  force;  no  sane  and  instructed 
mind  wonid  now  dare  to  represent  it  as  injurious  to  human- 
ity, as  the  work  of  priestcraft,  as  a  complex  of  endless  and 
lifeless  logomachj*,  and  as  sterile  of  all  rational  intemst. 
These  vulgar  objections  had  their  origin  in  schools  which  im- 
agined that  matter  was  more  intelligible  than  mind,  and  in 
oofintries  where  the  histoir  of  Christianity  %vas  identified  with 
the  progress  of  Romish  corruptions  ;  and  they  now  live  only 
in  the  souls  that  are  tJie  fitting  receptacles  of  the  veriest  dregs 
of  human  thonglit*  They  have  been  refuted  in  part  by  the 
irery  progress  of  Cliristianity,  as  well  as  by  a  better  pbiloso- 
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phy,  and  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  man's  histon\  But 
these  larger  views  of  liinnan  history  bring  with  them  still 
graver  duties  to  the  historian  of  the  church,  because  most  of 
them  assign  to  the  chni'^^h  a  snbordiiiate  position  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  race,  and  thus  impose  the  neeeseity  of  giving  a 
more  philosophical  character  to  the  expx^sition  of  that  liistory, 
so  tliat  it  shiiU  be  seen  to  embrace  all,  as  well  aa  the  spiritual 
interests  of  hnnninity* 

There  are  also  disadvantages  in  the  study  of  this  branch  of 
learning,  springing  from  our  systems  of  education  and 
national  habits  of  thought.  Aa  a  people,  we  are  more  defi- 
cient in  historical  training  than  in  alm^ist  any  other  branch  of 
scientific  research.  We  live  in  an  earnest  and  tumultuous 
present,  looking  to  a  vague  future,  and  comparatively  cut  off 
from  the  prolific  past — ^which  is  still  the  m€*ther  of  us  alL  We 
forget  that  the  youngest  people  are  also  the  oldest,  and  should 
therefore  bo  most  habituated  to  those  "  fearless  and  reverent 
questionings  of  the  sages  oi  other  times,  which,"  as  Jeifrey 
well  says,  "is  the  permitted  necromancy  of  the  wise.*'  We 
love  the  abstractions  of  political  theories  and  of  theology 
better  tlian  we  do  the  concrete  realities  of  history.  Church 
history  has  been  studied  from  a  sort  of  general  notion  that  it 
ought  to  he  very  useful,  rather  than  from  any  lively  convic- 
tion of  its  inherent  worth.  History  is  to  us  the  driest  of 
Btudiee  ;  and  the  history  of  the  church  is  the  driest  of  the  dry 
— a  collection  of  hare  nameSj  arid  facts,  and  lifeless  dates. 
It  IS  learned  by  rote,  and  kept  by  mnemonic  helps.  Wliole 
tracts  of  its  course  realize  to  us  the  notion  of  the  philosopher 
in  Addison,  who  used  to  maintain  the  existence  of  tenehrific 
etars,  whoso  peculiar  office  it  was  to  ray  out  positive  darkness. 

Its  sources  are  buried  in  the  dust  of  alcoves,  and  when  ex- 
humed, it  is  seldom  with  the  insignia  of  a  resurrection.  They 
are  investigated  for  aid  in  present  polemics^  not  to  know  the 
past  but  to  conquer  in  an  emergency ;  as  if  one  should  run 
over  Atnerican  liistory  only  in  view  of  iucorporating  a  bank, 
or  passing  a  tariff-bilL  While  we  all  confess  that  there  are 
sources  of  sublime  interest  in  the  study  of  the  visible  heavens, 
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ftnd  that  no  research  is  too  deep  into  tho  successive  strata  of 
the  solid  earth,  we  are  slow  to  believe  that  in  the  coiu-se  of 
hnman  history,  we  are  to  find  the  revelation  of  the  sublimities 
of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  the  i-egistry  of  the  successive 
epochs  of  that  new  creatiou,  in  which  divine  wisdom  and  love 
are  manifested  and  mirrored  forth,  as  they  cannot  be  in  tlie 
orbits  of  lifeless  stars,  or  in  the  growth  of  the  unconscious 
earth. 

While  I  attempt,  then,  as  a  subject  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  to  set  forth  the  Nature  and  Worth  of  the  Science  of 
Church  History ,  I  would  also  crave  the  indulgence  of  this 
audience  to  my  seeming  exaggerations  of  an  unfamiliar  theme, 
in  the  belief  that  its  inherent  dignity  will  commend  it  to  their 
favorable  regard. 

And  I  propose  to  speak  in  the  first  placCj  of  the  nature  or 
true  idea  of  the  ecience  of  church  history  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  show  its  worth  as  a  pail  of  theological  training, 
especially  in  our  times. 

L  The  nature  of  the  science  of  church  history.  What  is, 
then*  church  history  as  a  science?  What  is  the  true  idea  of 
this  branch  of  theological  loarning  ? 

The  different  depaftmenta  of  theological  stndy  are  usually 
imd  most  appmpriately  grouped  under  the  four  divisions  of 
exegctical,  doctrinab  historical,  and  practical  theology.  The 
Bcope  of  each  branch  is  well  defined  by  the  term  applied 
to  it.  Historical  theology  embraces  all  that  pertains  to  the 
historic  progress  of  the  church,  under  the  historical  point  of 
view*  Doctrines  and  polity  as  well  as  external  facts  belong 
to  it,  yet  not  as  d<X'.trines  and  not  as  polity,  but  as  the  hi  story 
of  doctrines  and  polity,  reproducing  them  with  impartiality 
imd  critical  sagacity  in  tlie  order  in  which  they  have  really 
eriflteti.  The  chnrch  historian  ought  indeed  so  to  teat*h,  aa^ 
by  his  instructions^  to  confirm  soundness  in  faith  and  attach- 
ment to  ecclesiastical  order ;  he  ought  to  apply  to  history  at  all 
>ints  the  test  of  that  word  wliieh  alone  is  inspimd  and 
ithoritative ;  but  in  order  to  do  this,  his  first  duty  is  to  pre- 
fient  the  facts  themselves  in  the  order  of  tlieir  occmxence. 
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Then  lie  may  judge  them  in  their  bearings  on  the  great  ends 
fur  w!iich  the  cliureh  waa  instituted.  And  all  the  facte  iii 
both  the  external  and  internal  history  of  tlie  churchy  its  prtK 
greBs  and  its  revei-ses,  its  conBtitiition,  doctrines,  and  ritna!, 
its  thei>logicSj  and  its  spiritual  life,  its  effects  on  nations  and 
the  influence  of  racea  upon  itaelf,  its  contests  with  human 
thuiight  in  all  the  plwtses  of  pliilosnphy,  its  bearings  on  social, 
moral,  and  political  wc4bbeing,  its  relations  to  art  and  cul- 
ture, all  these  points  fall,  in  their  historical  aspects,  under  the 
de[tartuieTit  of  histurifjal  theology,  they  constitute  the  materials 
of  the  science  of  church  history. 

What  is,  then,  the  true  idea  of  this  science?  We  may  an- 
swer this  inquiry  by  considering  these  three  piiuts:  that  it  is 
history,  that  it  is  church  history,  and  that  it  is  the  science  of 
church  history. 

1.  It  is^  in  the  fii-st  place,  history  with  which  we  have  to 
do;  and  the  history  of  the  church  falls  under  the  conditions 
and  laws,  aud  lias  the  dignity  of  all  history.  It  is  what  has 
been  transacted  on  tlie  theatre  of  the  world  in  its  past  cen- 
turies thmugh  human  agencies,  made  knowti  to  us  by  means  of 
monuments  and  testimony.  It  is  a  body  of  facts,  but  specifi- 
cally of  facts  about  the  human  race.  It  is  with  man  tliat 
history  has  to  do ;  we  can  talk  of  a  history  of  animals  or  of 
nature  tuily  by  courtesy.  It  is  w^th  men  collectively  that  his- 
tory has  to  doj  and  not  as  individuals;  hiBtorical  pereonages 
are  historical  because  they  ara  the  actors  in  evi^ntB  which 
affect  the  general  go^id.  The  life  of  an  individual  is  a  bio- 
graphy ;  the  life  of  a  community  is  its  history*  And  such  a 
history  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  events,  an  orderly  succes- 
sion, no  one  of  which  can  be  understo<jd  except  in  its  coimec- 
tions  with  the  rest.  And  it  is  a  series  of  events  containing 
all  the  great  and  permanent  interests  of  human ity,  Hnnian 
history  iri  its  real  character  is  not  an  account  of  kings  and  of 
w^ars  ;  it  is  the  unfolding  of  the  moral,  the  political,  the  artis- 
tic, the  social,  and  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  human  family. 
The  time  will  yet  come  when  the  names  of  dynasties  and  of 
battles  shall  not  form  the   titles  to  its  eliapters.     And  the 
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entfi  of  hiBtorj  are  great,  because  they  are  freighted  with 
the  weal  and  woe  of  States,  ^\^th  the  social  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  Historical  facta  have  not  only  an  existence 
in  space  and  time,  but  they  have  also  a  moral  life,  they  are 
instinct  with  the  vitality  of  htiiuaii  interests.  The  whole 
rao^-ements  of  past  centuries,  and  the  whole  raomentnm  of 
centuries  yet  nnborn  may  meet  upon  a  single  plain,  a  single 
day,  a  single  will.  And  of  such  epochs  is  the  history  of  our 
earth  made  np  in  its  majestic  coai-se,  as  the  historic  races  of 
the  human  family  have  come  one  after  another  into  the  van 
of  that  uncounted  and  ever  advancing  host  wbicli  started 
from  its  cradle  in  the  East,  swarmed  through  the  plains  of 
the  Orient,  skirted  all  the  outline  of  the  Mediterranean, 
toiled  witli  dow  advance  from  southern  Europe  even  to  its 
Northern  shores,  leaped  tlie  flaming  walla  of  the  old  world, 
and  now  finds  its  largest  theatre  in  this  our  Western  con- 
tinent, whither  all  nations,  tribes  and  tongues  are  congrega- 
ting, bearing  with  them  the  elements,  from  which,  it  may  be, 
the  highest  destiny  of  man  is  to  be  wrought  out. 

The  greatness  of  history  consists  then,  essentially,  in  these 
two  things ;  that  it  is  a  body  of  facts,  and  that  these  facts  are 
a  means  of  leading  ns  to  a  knowledge  of  tfie  great  realities  of 
human  welfai-e,  and  of  the  actual  development  of  the  race 
under  the  pressure  of  all  its  vital  intercs^ts.  Its  solidity  is  in 
its  facts ;  it  is  above  the  sphere  of  mere  speculatioUj  as  much 
ftB  is  nature,  though  it  is  a  proper  and  the  Iiighest  object  of 
speculative  inquiry.  And  it  is  iuipoasible  to  get  at  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  man's  nature  and  destiny,  without  the  lights 
and  monuments  of  the  past.  The  most  speculative  nation  of 
modem  times,  in  its  reaction  from  the  unsatisfying  results 
of  its  universal  and  abstract  philosophical  systems,  has 
thrown  itself  with  ardor  into  the  most  elaborate  historical 
investigations.  The  most  imposing  pantheistic  system  which 
was  ever  framed,  the  most  compact  and  consistent,  was  bereft 
of  its  power,  chiefly  in  its  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  moral 
and  religions  liistory  of  mankind  in  conformity  with  its 
desi^lating  principles.    It  fell  ujion  this  stone  aiid  was  broken. 
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It  touclied  the  muniinients  of  time  and  liecame  iinfK»tent- 
Fiction  may  be  great,  but  kistury  ia  grand.  Pbilos<:»pliy  is 
noble,  but  history  is  its  test 

It  is  now  the  province  of  the  liistorian  to  revivify  the 
past.  Its  successive  periods  are  to  live  again  upon  tlie  his- 
toric page.  "  Even  what  from  its  antiquity  is  but  little 
known,"  says  Ilarris  in  his  Ilennee,  "  nvay,  on  tliat  very 
account,  have  all  the  charra  of  novelty,"  It  will  have  this,  if 
the  historian  gives  us,  not  dead  ftvcts,  but  living  men,  and 
broad  human  interests.  Of  that  high  art  which  thus  makes 
the  past  present  and  the  absent  real,  Gibbon  is  the  greatest 
English  master,  tliough  his  vision  reached  only  to  the  eon- 
fines  of  the  central  kingdom  of  our  earth.  The  historian  is 
also  to  reproduce  events,  so  that  we  niay  read  them  better 
than  did  tlie  veiy  actors  in  them  ;  for  he  who  is  fighting  in 
the  thick  of  the  cctnflict  sees  but  a  small  part  of  the  move- 
mcnts  of  the  army,  and  even  the  general  who  directs  the  host 
cannot  foresee  the  results  of  his  victory  or  disaster.  But  in 
the  results  the  historian  is  to  read  the  causes.  He  is  to  teach 
us  the  events  in  the  light  of  tlieir  principles  and  laws.  These 
he  is  to  seek  out  with  a  patient,  a  sympathizing,  a  I'everential 
and  a  truly  inductive  spint.  And  his  true  office  is  not  com- 
pleted, if  he  gives  us  only  partial  prim-iples  and  laws,  but 
only  as  he  gives  us  those  which  truly  exjjlain  the  greatest 
results  of  the  greatest  events.  It  is  indeed  true  that  histori- 
ca!  t-auses  are  so  manifold,  that  nothiTig  is'  easier  than  to 
build  up  some  brilliant  and  partial  thetjry,  and  cite  facts  in 
its  confirmation,  but  it  only  requires  a  more  thorough  study 
of  history  to  disclose  the  deception,  just  as  it  only  needs  an 
ope  J I  vision  to  see  that  a  Grecian  temple,  or  a  Gothic  catJie- 
dral  or  a  phalanstery  is  not  the  whole  of  the  landscape, 
though  it  may  engross  tlie  meditations  of  some  rapt  enthu- 
siast. He  who  thus  reads  history  in  the  light  of  all  its 
impregnable  facts,  to  get  from  them  its  laws,  will  be  led 
along  to  see  tliat  human  nu>tives  and  interests  do  not  embrace 
the  whole  of  it,  but  that  it  is  alsi^  the  sphere  of  a  divine  jus- 
tice, and  the  theatre  of  a  divine  kingdom. 
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2,  And  this  leads  ne  ttj  our  second  pomt,  and  that  is,  that 
the  eubjeet  of  our  science  is  not  only  history,  but  cluireh  his* 
torVj  tliat  18,  the  record  of  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  iDtenninglinfc  with  and  acting  upon  all  the  other  inter- 
eets  of  the  human  i-ace,  and  shaping  its  destiny. 

That  man  looks  with  limited  or  with  sealed  %^Bion  upon  the 
tinnuk  of  the  human  race,  who  does  not  descry,  running 
tlirough  all  its  course,  underlying  it,  and  prominent  above  it, 
the  workings  of  a  spiritual  kingdom ,  wIkjsc  influence,  in  one 
or  another  form,  has  defined  the  met^s  and  bounds  of  history. 
To  the  rest  of  history  it  beai-s  the  same  relation  that  the  gran- 
ite does  to  tlie  earth's  strata,  it  is  both  deei>est  and  highest,  it 
Bupportfi  by  its  solidity  beneath,  and  juts  oat  in  its  sablimity 
in  llie  loftiest  summits. 

The  character  of  a  people  is  8hai>ed  in  part  by  its  geograph- 
ical j>osition,  whether  along  the  linea  of  rivers,  or  among  the 
mountains;  it  is  formed  in  part  by  the  iniloence  of  climate, 
and  in  the  same  climate,  by  divemties  of  race;  political 
iDBtittitiotis  serve  to  make  men  submissive  or  independent ; 
social  influences  act  with  keener  energy,  reaching  to  the  very 
fireside ;  more  p<Jtent  still  are  strictly  moral  causes,  the  de- 
g;ree  in  which  right  or  wrong  is  practically  applied ;  but  that 
which  shapes  the  whole  character,  and  determines  the  final 
destiny  of  a  pe<»ple,  that  which  has  always  d«ine  this,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  must  do  this,  is  ite  religious  faith.  For 
here  are  the  highest  objects  acting  on  the  deepest  and  most 
permanent  wants  of  the  human  heart.  And  in  the  whole 
history  of  man  we  can  trace  the  course  of  one  Blmpiug,  o^er- 
miistering  and  pmgressive  power,  before  which  all  others 
have  bowed,  and  that  is  thespiritnal  kingdom  of  God,  having 
for  its  object  the  redemption  of  man  from  the  ruins  of  the 
apostacy. 

This  kingdom  gives  us  the  three  ideas  in  %vhose  light  we 
may  l>e8t  read  the  history  of  our  race,  and  they  are  sin,  holi- 
ness, and  re<lem[)rion. 

If  we  could  but  fully  realize  the  majestic  simplicity  of  this 
kingdom,  its  spiritual  nature  and  Biibltme  in  ten  t,  if  we  could 
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malcG  present  to  us  the  full  idea  of  it,  wliicb  is  not  an  idea 
alone,  but  also  a  reality;  if  we  could  feee  that  holiness  is  the 
great  end  of  our  being,  and  that  stn  is  its  very  opposite,  and 
that  redemption  is  for  the  removal  of  sin,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  liuly  kiugdnui,  then  were  we  in  the  right  position 
for  reading,  in  their  highest  meaning,  all  the  records  of  our 
race. 

To  narrate  the  history  of  this  kingdom  is  the  object  of 
chureh  history.  And  it  brings  ns  at  once  to  the  very  centre 
and  life  of  all  history.  By  its  light  we  may  discern  the  very 
Btnicturo  of  hwinan  liistory,  even  as  it  is  said  that  the  anatoiJiist 
may  dissect  the  Bi*azilian  firo-fiy  by  the  light  which  it  emits. 
It  rnna  through  the  chronicles  of  recorded  time,  from  the  be-  , 
ginniug  even  until  now.  It  has  educated  the  race.  It  wag 
revealed  in  the  first  promise ;  it  survived  the  flood  of  waters; 
it  was  made  a  special  covena!it  in  the  family  of  Abraham; 
the  law  given  on  Sinai  was  to  prepare  for  ita  full  nianifesta- 
tiuu ;  the  Jewish  people  was  secluded  that  it  might  bear  it 
safe  in  type  and  prophecy,  and  in  tlieir  very  lineage,  in  the 
midst  of  the  corruptions  of  Pagan  idolatries  ;  the  heathen 
nations  came  nnder  one  empire,  and  through  them  was  dif- 
fused one  language,  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  its  cont- 
plete  advent;  and  it  was  bronght  to  its  full  establishment, 
and  invested  with  all  its  functions  and  powers,  when  the  Son 
of  God  became  incarnate,  that  lie  might  die  for  our  redemp- 
tion ;  and  from  this,  the  era  of  the  Incarnation,  this  kingdom 
haa  gone  on,  conflicting  and  conquering,  with  each  century, 
binding  new  trophies  npon  its  victorious  brow,  adding 
strength  to  its  loins  and  swiftness  to  its  feet ;  and  now  it 
remains,  still  militant,  hopeful  as  in  its  earliest  youth,  and 
wiser  in  its  matured  vigor,  diffusing  far  and  wide  it-s  innu- 
merable blessings,  and  bearing  in  its  divine  powers  and  sacred 
truths  the  hopes  and  destiny  of  the  human  race. 

The  true  idea  of  church  history  then  embraces  these  poiiita: 
God  has  made  a  revelation  of  himself  to  man,  having  for  its 
object  the  redemption  of  man.  *'  What  education  is  to  the 
individual,  that  is  revelation  to  the  race."     This  revelation  is 
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' jnadc  in  a  real,  inetituted,  historical  economy.  Tliis  economy 
^^entres  in  the  Person  and  Work  of  our  Lord,  who  is  the  living 
Head  of  a  new  creation.  Of  the  life,  the  docliiues  and  the 
growth  of  this  new  creation,  the  elect  churi-h,  !ie  is  the  source, 
through  the  energy  of  his  Spiiit.  And  the  history  of  the 
church  tells  us  how  far  the  redemptive  purposes  of  God  have 
boen  accomplislied  in  the  actual  course  of  human  events. 
That  hist^jry,  in  its  actual  course,  has  heen  a  connected  series, 
all  its  facts  being  bound  together  by  their  common  reference 
to  Chriai  and  his  kingdom.  That  liistory  has  been  a  devel- 
oping process,  not  only  in  the  way  of  external  diffusion,  sub- 
duing the  nations,  not  only  in  its  external  politicsj  changing 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  not  only  in  the  applica- 
tion of  its  principles  more  deeply  and  shai*ply  to  all  the  rela- 
tions and  institutions  of  society,  l>ut  also  in  its  doctrines  wldch 
hare  been  unfolded,  defiiied,  and  systematized,  so  as  to  ward 
off  objections,  and  to  bring  the  Christian  system  into  harmony 
with  all  other  truth  as  a  scientific  whole.  This  developing 
process  is  not  arbitrary,  bnt  it  has  its  laws,  and  also  its  tests, 
both  of  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  set  forth.  He 
16  to  exhibit  all  the  elements  which  constitute  t!ie  Christian 
oharch,  in  their  just  relations,  doctrines,  polity,  spiritual  life, 
and  external  events  acting  upon  each  other,  and  all  working 
toother  in  the  unfolding  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  this 
history  does  not  stand  alone ;  it  is  a  part  of  universal  hiBtoiy, 
containing  its  central  and  controlling  elements;  so  that  as  a 
mere  matter  of  historic  justice,  he  who  would  study  the  re- 
cords of  the  race  with  a  humility  like  that  which  animates 
the  true  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature,  will  find  impressed 
upon  them  the  principles  and  laws  of  that  supernatural  king- 
dtim,  whose  final  glories  shall  be  hymned  in  anthems  of  exult- 
ing praise  in  that  heavenly  realm  where  the  triumphant 
chtirch  shall  celebrate  the  centuries  of  its  jubilee. 

This  is  the  general  idea  of  church  liistory.  And  here  I 
cann*»t  forbear  citing  a  [>assage  from  the  works  of  the  elder 
Edwards,  our  greatest  American  divine,  which,  taken  for  all 
in  all,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  he  ever  penned,  and 
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wbich  bIiows  the  dearest  insight  into  the  i-eal  nature  of  the 
Christian  ehiireh.  In  his  letter  to  the  Trustees  of  Prijicetou 
College,  when  tliey  invited  him  to  their  presidency,  he  saja; 
'*  I  have  oil  nij  mind  and  heart  a  great  work,  which  I  call  a 
History  of  Redemptionj  a  body  of  divinity  in  an  entire  new 
method  J  being  thi-own  into  the  form  of  a  history,  considering 
the  affair  of  Christian  therjlogy,  as  the  whole  of  it,  in  each 
partj  stands  in  reference  to  the  great  work  of  Redemption  by 
Jesus  Christ ;  which  I  suppose  to  be  of  all  othei's  tJie  grand 
design  uf  G<xl  and  the  summuni  and  nltirarnn  of  all  the 
divine  uperations  and  decrees;  particularly  cuosidering  all 
parts  of  the  grand  scheme  in  their  hietorical  order  ;  the  order 
of  their  existence  or  their  being  brought  forth  to  view  in  the 
course  of  divine  dispensationSj  or  the  wonderful  series  of  suc- 
cessive acts  and  events;  beginning  from  eternity  and  descend- 
ing from  thence  to  tlie  great  work  and  successive  dispensa- 
tious  of  tlie  infinitely  wise  God,  in  time;  considering  the 
chief  events  coming  to  paBs  in  the  church  of  God,  and  revo- 
hitions  in  the  world  of  mankind,  affecting  the  state  of  the 
church,  and  the  affair  of  redemption,  which  we  have  an 
account  of  in  history  or  prophecy,  till  at  last  we  come  to  the 
general  resorreetion,  last  judgment  and  consummation  of  all 
things,  when  it  shall  be  said  :  'It  ie  done.  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end ; '  concluding  my  work 
with  a  consideration  of  that  perfect  state  of  things  which 
shall  be  finally  settledj  to  last  for  eternity.  This  histoiT  will 
be  carried  on  with  regard  to  all  three  worlds,  lieaven,  earth 
and  hell,  considering  the  coimectedj  successive  events  and 
alterations  in  each,  so  far  as  the  Scriptures  give  any  light; 
introducing  all  parts  of  divinity  in  that  order  which  is  most 
acriptnral  and  most  natural ;  a  method  which  appears  to  me 
the  most  beautiful  and  entertaining,  wherein  every  divine 
doctrine  will  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage,  in  the  bright- 
est light,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  sho\\nng  the  adndrable 
contexture  and  harmony  of  tfie  whole,"  In  this  most  striking 
sketch,  which  is  only  partially  carried  out  in  Edwards's 
Posthumous  History  of  Redemption,  and  in  which  the  very 
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inrolutions  of  the  style  show  the  pressure  of  the  idens  that 
are  strnggling  for  uttemnce,  we  have  an  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  chui-ch,  as  noble  as  any  man  ever  sketched,  as  yet 
unrivalled  in  the  English  tongue,  and  which,  of  the  men  of 
his  age,  Jonathan  Edwards  alone  could  fully  conceive  :  sohie 
Bed  sic  soL 

3,  The  third  point  iieceBsary  to  an  imderstanding  of  the 
true  natnre  of  our  subject  is,  that  church  history^  is  to  be 
exhibited  in  a  scientific  form.  It  m  history,  it  is  cluirch  his- 
ti>ry,  and  it  is  the  science  of  church  history.  It  ought  to  be 
studied  in  a  scientific  method,  in  accordance  with  true  scien- 
tific principles. 

That  exliibition  of  a  subject,  properly  called  seientificj  con- 
idfits  eeaentially  in  this — that  its  facts  are  brought  under  their 
legitimate  laws  or  principles,  and  that  they  are  viewed  in 
their  connections  with  the  causes  which  have  prcMluced  them> 
and  tlte  ends  to  be  accomplished  by  thera.  The  baftis  of  all 
science  is  facts;  the  first  process  is  to  bring  these  facts  under 
tlieir  appropriate  general  laws.  Many  philoB<  iphei^,  especially 
in  the  natural  sciences,  stop  here,  neglecting  Inxth  the  efficient 
and  final  canse*,  scouting  them  as  metaphysical,  or  banishing 
them  to  what  they  esteem  a  barren  theology.  This  view  not 
only  limitjs  science,  but  it  favoi^  pantheism.  And  it  is  essen- 
tially an  philosophical,  for  the  inr^uiry  after  the  really  efficient 
causes,  and  the  ends  of  phenomena  is  as  philosophical  as  the 
inquiry  after  their  inmiediate  antecedents. 

And  what  we  here  claim  is  that  the  history  of  the  Christian 
ohnrch  ought  to  be  presented  in  a  scientific  method.  As  so 
prasented,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  objects  to  which  human 
thought  can  be  directed.  And  tliis  is  now  of  special  impor- 
tance, in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  partial  and  uncliris- 
tian  speculations  about  the  history  and  destiny  of  the  human 
race. 

The  time  is  past  when  history  could  be  viewed  as  a  bare 
narrative  of  events,  without  any  purpose  or  deductions.  Every- 
body now-a-days  speculates  about  events,  more  or  less,  well, 
badly  or  still  worse.     That  style  of  treating  history  too,  which 
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consisted  in  ex  plain  ing  all  great  events  bj  merely  personal 
motives,  ia  tolerably  antiquated,  as  if  the  Reformation  broke 
out  because  Luther  ^\*ished  to  marry  Catherine  von  Bora,  or 
Moharainedanism  sprang  up  because  Molminmed  was  ambi- 
tions and  had  \nsion8  in  epilepsy.  It  has  even  been  found 
that  steam,  electncity,  gunpowder  and  printing  are  not  suf- 
fietent  to  account  for  the  whole  of  modem  civilization,  and 
we  only  wonder  at  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  tlie  typographic 
art,  who  exclaiujcd  :  *^  Be  not  deceived,  Luther  was  great,  but 
Gutenberg  was  greater."  All  thinking  men  must  and  will 
seek  ftjr  higher  and  better  causes  for  the  great  events  of  time. 
At  tlie  same  time,  many  a  brilliant  and  partial  generalization 
of  the  facts  of  history,  which  protrudes  some  social  or  politi- 
cal object  as  the  great  end  of  fhe  race,  is  scdneing  even  eai'- 
nest  and  dionglitful  minds  from  the  simplicity  and  sublimity 
of  the  Christian  faith.  And  hence  we  say  it  is  well  to  pre- 
sent the  history  of  the  church  in  a  truly  scientific  way,  that 
the  8Uperit>rity  of  Christianity  may  be  evinced.  Clinrch  his- 
tory is  now  to  be  conducted  and  tangbt  in  comparison  and 
contrast  with  the  false  philosophy  of  history.  And,  as  thus 
taught,  it  is  tlic  be^t  philosophy  of  historj^  which  can  be  writ- 
ten, the  best  vindication  of  the  ways  of  &od  with  man.  It  is 
the  true  philosophy  of  human  history. 

What  is  necessary  to  such  a  view  of  it  we  will  proceed  to 
Btate  in  the  light  of  that  definition  of  science  which  has  been 
already  given.  According  to  this,  the  scientific  exhibition  of 
the  history  of  the  church  would  consist  in  the  presentation  of 
all  the  facts  that  concern  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Clirist,  in 
their  orderly  succeesinn,  with  their  causes,  whether  proximate 
or  ultimate,  and  in  their  bearings  on  the  divine  purpose  for 
the  redemption  of  the  world  through  Jesus  Christ,  which  pur- 
pose will  be  fuliilled  in  the  perfect  fellowship  of  a  divine 
kingdom,  where  justice  shall  adjust  and  love  harmonize  the 
relations  of  all  its  members. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness'?,  it  may  be  well  to  bring  out 
more  definitely  the  points  embraced  in  this  statement 

Church  history  rests  upon  a  bmad  basis  of  facts,  given  in 
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the  Revelatiim  on  wliich  it  reposes,  or  in  the  course  of  its  hiB- 
tory.     This  is  the  basis  of  the  science. 

These  facts  are  to  be  presentedj  as  they  occurred,  in  orderly 

LinccfssioTi,  grouped  armmd  the  signal  epoelis  in  which  the 

f  combined  intei^est^  and  relations  of  the  ehnreh  have  nnder- 

Ipna  some  decisive  change.     Such  points  of  convergence  and 

Ldlvergence  are,  for  example,  the  age  of  Constant  hie  and  the 

Keformation,     This  would  give  us  the  real  historic  course 

and  main  epochs  of  the  history. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  s^c^ries  of  events,  comprising  the 
gresLt  and  decisive  interests  of  the  huTnan  race.  The  inquiry 
next  suggested  is,  what  are  the  principles  and  laws  upon 
which  this  development  lias  proceeded,  what  are  the  actual 
principles,  and  what  is  their  inherent  worth?  The  proxi- 
mate principles,  now,  are  unqueetionably  the  motives  and 
feelings  of  the  actors  in  the  events,  Ihit  the  motives  of  the 
actors  are  determined  by  more  general  causci?,  inherent  in  the 
times  and  the  institutions  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live  and 
act 

And  in  determining  these  more  general  canses,  Christian 
philosophy  runs  counter  to  all  naturalistic  or  pantheistic 
schemes.  The  latter  find  them  in  an  impersonal  reason,  in 
univei'sal  ideas,  in  human  interests  or  rights,  in  abstract  laws, 
in  social  impulses.  The  former  refei-s  them  ultimately  to  the 
purpose  of  God,  to  a  real  personal  providence,  to  an  Inear- 
Date  Redeemer,  to  the  living  agencies  in  a  divine  kingdom- 
The  one  makes  them  to  be  from  Cnni,  the  other  from  reason  ; 
tike  one  speaks  of  a  real  manifestation  of  God,  the  other  of  an 
advance  in  human  freedom.  The  latter  equally  with  the 
former  must  concede  the  actual  existence  of  tlie  church  and 
its  history  ;  but  he  tries  to  explain  this  history  without  Q^d, 
or  Clirist,  or  the  Spirit's  influences,  and  ^\nthont  assuming 
the  reality  of  tlie  trutlis  which  centre  in  this  kingdom. 
Christian  philo6*)phy  does  not  deiiy  that  men  are  animated  by 
ideas  of  justice  aud  freedom,  by  p<»littcal  and  social  rights, 
for  this  were  unwise  and  contrary  to  fact,  but  it  says  that 
the  facts  of  history  are  not  fully  and  rationally  explained  by 
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them  alone,  tliat  they  demand  more  than  this.  It  does  not 
deny  that  there  is  in  history  a  mixture  of  causes,  some  good 
and  some  evil,  but  it  says  tlmt  the  overruling  ones  have  heen 
for  good^  and  chiefly  through  the  chiireh  of  Christ,  and  wholly 
tlirough  the  providence  of  God,  It  claims  that  the  very  facts 
of  church  history,  which  all  must  grant  to  he  apart  of  hiimlin 
history,  cannot  be  rationally  accounted  for,  excepting  oo  the 
siippoBitiun  of  the  historic  reality  of  the  grand  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ  and  his  kingdom. 

Abstract  ideas,  or  human  interests,  or  both  combined,  will 
not  account  for  rhe  rise  aud  growth  of  such  an  economy  as  is 
the  Christian  Church.  It  has  been  admirably  said  :  **  There 
is  oue  symbolical  book  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  will  ever 
do  despite  to  the  attacks  of  a  negative  criticism,  and  this  is 
tlie  history  of  the  world.  In  proportion  as  historical  inves- 
tigations are  elaborated  into  an  universal  historical  science, 
in  the  same  proportion  will  Christ  be  acknowledged  as  the 
eternal  aud  divine  substance  of  the  whole  historical  life  of  the 
world,  and  hi&  sacred  pei'son  will  greet  us  ev^ery where  on  the 
historic  page,  as  it  also  greets  us  everywhere  in  the  Scriptures 
of  our  faitk"^ 

But  to  explain  aright  tins  histoi-ical  progress  of  tlie  church, 
we  need  a  test  as  well  as  a  canee ;  we  need  to  ask  for  the 
value  and  authority  of  the  facts.  For  without  such  a  test  we 
are  in  utter  con  fusion,  and  most  take  all  as  it  comes,  for  better 
or  worse.  We  may  become  the  prey  of  any  system  of  delu- 
sion under  the  vague  notion  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  historical 
development,  Rome  might  claim  us,  for  she  has  been  devel- 
ijped  ;  all  the  Bystems  of  philosophy  might  claim  us,  for  aU 
the  systems  of  philosophy  have  been  developed;  all  the  sects 
in  Christendom  might  invoke  our  homage,  for  all  the  seetsiD 
Christendom  have  been  developed ;  all  the  parties  out  of 
Chriatcndfun  might  claim  us,  for  all  the  parties  out  of  Chris- 
tendom have  been  developed.  And  if  we  were  divided  among 
tliem  all,  little  of  faith  or  reason  would  be  left  to  us. 

No  idea  more  vague  or  unsubstantial  has  ever  been  more 

*  So,  f or  subfiiaiicc,  Professor  BraniEs  of  Bonn,  in  his  History  of  Philoeophy, 
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cuiTent  than  has  that  of  a  mere  development.  It  is  not  raerely 
pernicious,  it  in  al&o  wortlilesSj  unless  we  can  show  what  it  is 
that  is  developed,  what  are  the  laws  that  regulate  the  devel- 
opraent,  and  what  are  tlie  tests  by  which  it  is  to  be  tried* 
And  hei'e  is  whei-e  the  philosophy  of  hiiitory  must  differ  1mm 
the  philosophy  of  nature.     In  studying  nature  we  may  be 

L^content  with  generalizing  the  facts,  thus  getting  at  its  laws; 

"although  a  rigid  and  complete  method  would  compel  us  to 
carry  our  speculations  still  farther.  But  in  studying  history, 
in  the  investigation  of  moral  causes,  we  need  a  test  by  which 
to  try  the  facts  and  the  principles ;  for  siu  is  in  history  as 
well  as  holiness,  error  as  well  as  truth,  man  as  well  as  God, 
We  need  a  test,  and  one  not  taken  at  random,  but  approved 
IIS  such  by  the  very  coui-se  of  history  itself. 

And  to  the  believer  in  a  divine  revelation,  such  a  test  is 
given  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  By  its  truths  and  doctrines 
all  history,  and  especially  the  history  of  the  church,  is  to  be 
judged.  And  that  tliis  test  is  not  an  arbitrary  one  may  be 
inferred,  not  only  from  the  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  but  also  from  the  actual  course  of  human  history.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  truths  revealed  in  the  Bible  have  been 
the  loDch-etone  which  has  tried  nieu's  spirits.  Human  spec- 
nlatiou  lias  not  gone  beyond,  has  not  even  fathomed  its  won- 
derful revelations.  It  has  been  the  historical  arbiter  of 
Christian  controversy.  Its  perversiouB  have  been  judgments, 
and  its  truths  h'ght  and  life.  It  is  a  nmrvellous  thing  to  see 
the  suprcujacy  of  this  Ivevelation  in  the  actual  course  of  hu- 
man  history.  It  is  instructive  to  read  the  history  of  the 
cJiurch,  and  all  human  history,  by  its  light.  For,  as  a  matter 
of  simple  fact,  the  whole  history  of  the  church  might  be 
summed  up  with  saying  that  it  consists  in  pouring  into  the 
human  race  the  treasures  of  this  volume,  there  to  germinate, 
until  die  kingdom  revealed  in  word  and  promise  shall  be  fully 
manifested  in  its  reality  and  )X)wer. 

To  complete  the  philo5oj>hical  view  of  Christian  history, 
one  additional  point  is  needed,  and  that  is  the  exhibition  of 
the  end  or  object  to  which  the  history  is  tending.     Of  any- 
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thing  living  and  epiritiial,  we  do  not  liave  the  tnie  conception, 
until  we  know  the  end  for  wlii(*h  it  was  made,  as  well  as  the 
actual  course  and  laws  of  its  growth.  We  undei^tand  man 
fully  only  in  the  light  of  tlie  ends  of  hig  being.  We  have  no 
intelligent  apprehension  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian 
church,  until  we  see  not  only  the  course  and  laws  of  its  his- 
torVj  but  also  h>^jw  the  whole  course  of  its  history  bears  0!i  the 
great  object  for  which  it  was  instituted.  That  object  is  the 
bringing  the  race  back  to  union  with  Grod,  through  the  grace 
of  Christ,  by  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  the  fello^vship 
of  men  one  with  auotlier*  And  tliis  object  can  only  be 
achieved  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  God's  king- 
dom to  all  human  rehitions  and  institutions,  bringing  them 
all  under  its  divine  supremacy,  in  accordance  with  justice  and 
in  subordination  to  love.  It  is  the  bringing  all  inferior  ends 
into  subjectitm  to  the  highest  endjit  is  the  making  the  laws 
of  a  divine  kingdom  supi-eine  over  all  laws.  Church  history 
6hr>w8  how  far  tliis  end  has  been  actually  accomplished,  and 
it  ought  to  make  us  both  wise  and  earnest  in  carrying  on  the 
church  still  further  towards  the  same  great  object. 

In  the  greatness  and  graiideiir  uf  the  end  which  Christian- 
ity thus  holds  ont  to  man,  the  superiority  of  the  Christian 
system  over  all  other  systems  is  most  fully  manifested.  It 
embraces  more  than  they  all,  and  what  is  more  adapted  to 
human  wants^  and  what  is  more  consistent  with  the  facta  of 
history.  For  the  most  current  and  fascinating  of  these  schemes 
represents  some  purely  human  or  social  interests,  some  organ- 
ization for  the  promotion  of  *^  humanitarian ''  ends,  as  the 
great  object  for  which  the  race  has  been  toiling,  as  the  grand 
secret  so  long  hidden  in  the  womb  of  parturient  time,  with 
which  she  has  been  in  travail  these  six  thousand  years,  and 
of  which  she  is  soon  to  be  delivered.  But  never  was  there  sa 
long  a  labor  for  so  slight  a  prfigeny.  Tiiis  toil  of  all  the  na- 
tions, these  conflicts  of  the  church,  this  slow  advance  through 
strife,  only  to  issue  in  the  securing  of  political  riglits,  and  a 
better  social  state !  If  any  view  could  lead  us  to  despair  of 
Providence  and  of  man,  it  is  such  a  view  of  human  history  as 
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thtft.  All  the  great  labors  and  conflicts  of  tbe  past  have  been 
for  unreal  objects.  And  this  is  the  view  of  those  who  believe 
In  man  alone,  and  in  the  Bupremacy  of  reason  ;  they  are  the 
very  ones  who  find  the  least  of  truth  in  historj,  and  nothing 
of  permanency  in  the  ehnrch,  which  still  has  been  made  up 
of  rational  men. 

Bat  while  protesting  gainst  snch  philosopheraes  and  such 
m  ^iew  of  hnman  history,  as  essentially  defective,  and  contrary 
to  fact,  we  shonld  also  be  careful  not  to  err  on  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  deny  human  rights  and  human  reason,  and  be  in- 
different to  social  progress.  It  is  a  dishonor  to  the  chorch  to 
snppose  that  it  can  be  indifFerent  to  these  questions.  One  of 
the  ends  of  Christianity,  not  itg  highest  end,  bat  necessary 
thereto,  is  to  elevate  reason,  to  secure  freedom,  and  to  enhance 
«11  socnal  blessings.  To  take  any  other  ground  is  to  leave 
Christianity  in  tlie  background.  The  Christian  church  mnst 
get  itselt  right  with  these,  or  it  loses  its  hold  of  the  ao^e,  as  did 
Rome,  three  centuries  ago.  It  must  show  its  superiority  to  all 
other  gysteras,  chiefly  by  showing  that  only  on  its  basis  can 
hnman  rights  be  safely  adjusted,  human  welfare  promoted, 
and  a  higher  social  state  introduced  among  mankind.  Chris- 
tianity is  designed  to  make  this  world  fairer,  and  wiser,  and 
happier.  It  must  show  its  snpi'cmacy,  by  laboring  for  all 
hnman  interests  with  the  wisest  zeal  and  the  calmeat  energy, 
and  the  most  assured  conviction,  keeping  them  subordinate  in 
theory  and  in  life,  to  the  one  comprehensive  purpose  which 
inclndea  all  the  others,  and  that  is,  redemption  from  sin. 
Without  haste,  but  without  rest,  earnestly,  yet  wisely,  protest- 
ing Against  all  that  L'*  unjust,  and  laboring  for  ita  eradication, 
with  an  intense  sympathy  for  all  who  suffer,  and  bear  the 
burdeniii,  and  know  the  wretchedness  of  our  mortal  life,  giving 
with  the  largest  charity,  having  the  yery  spirit  of  self-sacrifica 
in  heart  and  in  life,  ever  working  for  truth  and  righteonsness, 
and  believing  that  they  will  come,  nsing,  as  has  been  said,  tho 
Tery  rnins  of  our  earth,  to  build  np  the  temple  of  our  Lonl,— 
in  such  a  spirit,  and  with  such  ends,  must  the  church  of  the 
redeemed  labor,  if  it  is  to  set  forth  the  inherent  superiority  of 
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the  ChristiaTi  system ;  and  tinder  Buch  aspects  must  it  be 
vicwedj  that  it  may  realize  the  full  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  as  a  holy  society  exhihiting,  the  manifest  glory  of  tlie 
Biiprerae  GckI  in  the  redemption  of  mankind  from  €Ul  the 
consequences  of  the  great  apostasy. 

Such  is  the  sublime  view  of  the  great  objects  at  which  Grod 
is  aiming,  and  of  the  final  destiny  of  the  race,  which  is  given 
ns  in  the  Christian  church  and  its  history.  All  the  interesta 
of  the  human  race  are  garnered  up  in  its  comprehensive  pur- 
poses. It  has  pnnciplcs  so  universal  and  efficient,  that  they 
alone  can  reconcile  the  conflicts  and  restore  the  disorders  of 
our  fallen  state.  It  gives  us  the  most  elevated  and  inspiring 
"View  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  human  race.  It  gives  us 
not  a  speculation,  but  a  real  historical  economy ;  not  a  merely 
pmjected  scheme,  but  one  which  has  endured  and  con- 
quered, one  which  has  thus  far  approved  itself  as  adapted 
to  human  wants  and  to  human  welfare.  It  gives  us  a 
kingdom  which  reaches  forward  through  the  world,  be- 
yond the  world,  even  to  tho  eternity  of  our  being.  It  is  a 
kingdom,  too,  in  whicli  are  first  adjusted  tbe  highest  antago- 
nisms, as  the  means  of  harmonizing  all  our  lesser  conflicts. 
It  gives  us  agencies  sufflcimit  to  carry  all  these  ends  into  ful- 
filment. •  This  kingdom,  reposmg  for  its  foundation  up.>n  the 
purpose  of  the  Father,  centering  in  the  God-man,  divine  and 
human  both,  animated  by  the  living  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
adjusting  the  relations  between  a  holy  God  and  a  sinful  world, 
intended  to  reconcile  men  with  each  other  as  well  as  with 
God,  and  having  for  its  object  the  final  redemption  of  man- 
kind,—siich  a  kingdom  is  as  far  superior  in  its  majesty  and 
rightful  authority  to  any  merely  philosophical  speculation 
about  the  destiny  of  the  race,  as  fact  is  superior  to  theory, 
and  as  a  divinely-revealed  system  is  superior  to  the  one-sided 
excogitations  of  the  poor  sciolist,  who  talks  as  if  hunmnitj 
were  all,  and  as  if  liis  own  speculations  were  the  first  light 
that  has  ever  illumined  the  earth. 

This  exhibition  of  the  great  ends  to  be  wrought  out  by  the 
church  completes  the  scientific  view  of  its  history,  and  gives 
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it  ftilness  and  rooridiiess ;  that  wliicli  was  from  tlie  begin- 
ling  in  the  purpose  of  tlie  Fatlier  is  that  which  13  realized  in 
the  end  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Son.  And  thns  tlie  circle  ia 
completed,  the  end  returns  to  the  beginning,  and  God  is  all 
in  alL 

And  if  the  inquiry  abont  the  ends  for  wliich  the  race  was 
made  is  a  necessary  inquiry,  if  no  science  cau  he  complete 
which  does  not  answer  it,  and  if  that  science  is  best,  which 
answers  it  from  the  point  of  view  which  embraces  all  the  re- 
fctkms  of  man,  then,  on  the  basis  of  the  Christian  revelation, 

ay  we  erect  the  best  science  of  human  history,  for  here  we 
know  by  tlie  sure  word  of  prophecy,  what  is  the  great  end  set 
before  the  human  race, 

Sach  a  scientific  view  of  the  history  of  the  church  as  is 
that,  whose  outline  we  have  thus  attempted  to  sketch,  gives  us 
the  real  philosophy  of  human  history,  and  that,  too,  not  on 
BfMictilative  but  on  historical  grounds.  That  there  is  such  a 
philrj&t»phy  not  al!  the  vagaries  and  dehisions  of  hitidel  specu- 
lations should  lead  us  to  deny.  They  should  rather  induce 
n^  to  use  the  old  prerogative  of  our  faith,  that  of  tuniing  the 
weapons  forged  in  the  carup  of  iu  enemies,  into  the  means  of 
ItB  own  defence  and  victory.  They  should  lead  us  to  show 
that  that  view  of  human  nature  and  destiny,  which  is  given 
by  the  light  of  Christianity,  is  immeasurably  mcji-e  comprehen- 
sive and  elevating,  more  friendly  to  real  progress  and  rights, 
more  accordant  with  the  whole  welfare  of  mankind,  and  more 
cximsifctent  with  all  the  facta  of  history  than  any  scheme  which 
infidel  speculation  is  capable  of  projecting.  Until  any  one 
can  propound  a  system,  which  shall  propose  to  do  more,  and 
what  is  more  needed,  than  the  redemption  of  a  sinful  world 
through  an  incarnate  God,  in  an  eternal  kingdom,  whose 
>le68ing8  are  bestowed  on  all  wiio  will  accept  them,  the 
Rwijtreraacy  of  Christianity  as  a  system  must  needs  be  conceded. 
And  this  10  our  confidence— either  ChriBtianity  is  to  go  on, 
and  do  its  work,  and  mdeem  t!ie  race — or  it  will  be  superseded 
by  something  higher  and  better,  and  if  so, — by  what? 

And  it  is  our  conviction  that  if  any  would  really  study  the 
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history  of  our  earth  in  a  truly  philofiophical  and  docile  spirit, 
even  if  he  began  from  tlie  merely  Luiiian  point  of  view, 
asking  only  what  has  actually  approved  itself  as  best  and 
highest  to  man,  that  he  would  be  led  through  the  race  above 
the  race ;  that  from  the  very  facts  of  t!ic  case  he  would  come 
to  the  recognition  of  the  existence,  and  authority  and  need  of 
just  such  a  kingdom,  and  of  just  such  a  view  of  hnman  history, 
as  is  given  us  in  the  records  of  the  Cliristian  church.  If  any 
do  not  come  to  such  a  result,  it  is  because  tliey  do  not  study 
bistoi^  in  a  truly  inductive  spirit,  or  else  they  study  it  with 
Bome  preconceived  bias  against  Christianity.  Those  who 
thmk  metaphysics  to  be  the  iiighest  of  blessings,  and  abstrac- 
tions to  be  the  groat  realities,  might  come  to  different  results. 
But  this  is  because  they  have  neither  reverence  for  facts,  nor 
a  right  method  of  interpreting  them.  They  do  not  study 
history  to  learn,  but  to  try  their  own  schemes  upon  it  They 
destroy  the  substance  of  the  facts  to  make  out  their  the«>ries. 
There  was  once  a  statue  of  Isis,  veiled,  in  the  hall  of  a  priest's 
temple  at  Memphis,  His  son,  longing  to  see  the  face,  struck 
off  the  veil  with  hammer  atid  chisel,  and  found  only  a  block 
of  raw,  Bhai>eless  stone.  And  this  wise  child  is  no  unapt  re- 
presentative of  those  who  study  history  without  reverence, 
and  without  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  man  is  a  relig- 
iouB  being;  they  may  strike  off  the  veil  of  the  divinity,  and 
then  say  there  is  no  divinity  there  ;  but  they  have  nut  studied 
the  statue,  they  have  only  tried  the  power  of  a  hammer  and 
a  chisel.  If  we  reverence  the  divinity  that  is  in  history,  we 
shall  see  it  thi'ough  its  veil,  we  shall  feel  and  know  its  power, 
we  shall  see  that  there  is  a  divinity  which  shapes  man's  enda, 
rough-hew  tlieui  as  he  may. 

1  should  ha  doing  a  silent  injustice  to  the  memory  of  a 
venerable  and  beloved  teacher,  if  1  closed  this  part  of  my 
subject  without  acknowledging  my  indehtedncBS  for  a  right 
view  of  church  history  to  the  teachings  and  writings  of  the 
most  eminent  church  historian  of  our  day,  the  venerated  and 
beloved  Neanden  Ilis  favorite  motto,  inscribed  under  his 
likeness,  was — Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then 
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loTaoe.  In  this  spmt  he  lived  and  Btiidied,  and  now, 
we  tmat,  he  sees  face  to  face,  taken,  alas !  too  soon,  as  we 
vainly  say,  in  the  midst  of  his  gigantic  toil  npon  his  incom- 
parable history.  Still  can  we  see  that  familiar  and  hent 
frame,  that  countenance  so  Jewish  in  outline,  and  so  Christian 
ill  expression  when  he  let  out  upon  you  the  full  light  of  his 
eyes,  usually  veiled.  The  records  of  the  Christian  church 
were  the  study  of  his  life,  and  his  works  are  a  monument  to 
the  dignity  of  its  history.  He  explored  the  dark  mhies  and 
brought  to  light  radiant  treasures.  He  united  the  must  labori- 
ous research,  with  the  most  genial  sympathy  for  all  that  is 
human ^  for  all  that  is  Christian.  We  almost  forget  that  he 
may  have  been  too  lenient,  when  wc  ixiinember  how  easy  it  is 
to  be  too  intolerant.  We  think  less  tliat  he  fails  in  the  graphic 
narrative  of  detail,  because  we  feel  so  deeply  the  richness  of 
that  spint,  whieh  cunld  make  the  whole  of  Christian  history 
6o  dear  ia  our  hearts,  and  so  elevating  to  our  faith.  While 
we  would  ever  judge  his  particular  opinions  only  by  the 
highest  standard,  we  would  speak  of  himself  as  wc  ought  to 
fipeak  of  a  man,  who  passed  through  all  the  conflicts  of  his 
age  and  country,  and  kept  tirm  and  high  his  conviction  of  the 
anpematural  origin  of  Christianity,  and  had  a  living  sense  of 
Christ's  grace,  and  in  all  liis  hfe  and  writings  exemplified 
the  power  of  that  faith  which  overcometli  the  world,  and  of 
that  charity  which  is  the  greatest  of  the  virtues.  And  the 
tmobtniBiveness  of  his  studious  life  has  been  equalled  only  by 
the  extent  of  his  growing  intiuence.  His  memorial  shall  not 
depart  away,  and  his  name  shall  live  from  generation  to 
generation, 

IL  The  Worth  of  the  Science  of  Church  History.  If  the 
riew  we  have  given  of  the  science  of  church  history  be  cor- 
rect, we  can  hardly  over-estimate  its  value  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  great  pn>blem8  of  human  destiny,  and  espe- 
cially for  those  who  are  to  be  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  of 
Christy  in  our  age  and  country. 

1.  And  it  has,  in  die  fij-st  place^  an  inherent  dignity.  It  is 
valuable  for  its  own  sake. 
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If  a  man  was  made  to  know,  so  that  all  knowledge  is  good^ 
then  must  that  liiBtory  be  of  an  elevating  inliuence,  and  most 
worthy  of  regard,  which  reveals  to  ub  what  the  race  ifi  lor, 
what  it  has  been  and  is  to  be,  and  which  brings  us  into  the 
heart  of  all  its  conflicts.  There  is  something  admirable, 
worthy  even  of  onr  wonder,  in  seeing  the  might  and  pr<:>grefis 
of  a  fipiritnal  kingdom  in  a  sinful  world.  Tliere  is  no  history 
to  be  compared  with  it  in  its  intrinsic  interest  and  gi-undeur. 
Beginning  among  the  hijls  of  Jndea,  it  went  forth  amid  the 
chaos  of  pagan  idolatries,  and  witliin  a  centnry  its  churches 
were  planted,  in  spite  of  persecution,  in  all  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Roman  empire.  It  became  strong  through  snfEeriug, 
The  succession  to  its  chief  churches  was,  as  Kanke  says,  a 
Buccession  to  martyrdom,  as  welt  as  to  office,  but  the  anccee- 
Bion  was  always  fulL  It  finiglit  in  the  shade,  only  because 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  arrows  of  its  ft>eB,  It  became  so 
Btroog  in  iiome,  tlmt  neitlier  a  Nero  nor  a  Decins  could  quench 
its  fires  in  blood.  The  pei^secutions  of  a  Diocletian  thmugh 
the  whole  empire^  only  served  to  reveal  itB  hidden  might. 
As  Dante  says  of  t!ic  Pope,  that  his  adversity  was  great,  until 
he  became  great  in  his  adversity,  so  was  it  wath  the  early 
chnreh;  and  when  it  became  great  in  its  adversity,  and  the 
emperors  could  not  suppress  it,  then  they  bowed  before  it. 
It  had  existed  iti  the  catacombs,  but  n rider  Coustantine  it  waa 
estalilishcd  uprm  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  and  its  worship 
wms  celebrated  in  the  basilicas  of  Constantinople,  It  changed 
the  whole  face  of  the  ancient  world.  When  the  nortliern 
barbarian  hordes  desolated  the  empire^  the  church  w^as  (consoli- 
dated and  prepared  for  tlieir  coming  ;  so  that  although  Italy 
w^as  laid  waste,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  subdued  these  fierce 
foes  unto  henself.  This  irruption  of  the  Korth  upon  the 
South,  was  the  providential  means  of  spreading  Christianity 
from  the  south  to  the  north  of  Europe.  The  cliurch*  con- 
verted the  Tentonic  races,  which,  under  its  auspices,  have  been 
the  regenerating  element  in  modern  civilisation.  TrVTien  the 
balance  of  the  political  power  of  Europe  was  transferred  fix>ra 
the  south  to  the  north,  the  Papacy  of  the  south  resisted  and 
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dbdued  the  imperial  encix;>achments,  in  tlmt  long  strife 
Btween  Giielph  and  Oliibelline.  It  gave  to  Europe  strength 
to  resist  that  Musleia  zeal  which  strove  to  scale  its  battle- 
nients.  It  inflamed  tlie  prowess  of  that  honomhle  yet  corrupt 
chivalrVj  which  showed  both  its  might  and  its  blindness,  in 
regaining  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  Through  its  very  suo- 
oesfies,  the  church  had  now  become  alraost  inebriated ;  and 
in  the  pride  of  its  power,  it  usurped  the  place  due  only  to  its 
Head.  Yet,  even  in  the  night  of  the  middle  ages,  its  scholars 
urere  giving  needed  shape  and  precision  to  its  thet (logical  sya- 
feme.  The  learning  which  it  brought  from  the  East,  awak- 
ened a  new  spirit  of  inquiry  ;  its  despotism  provoked  national 
resistance;  its  Pelagianism  called  out  the  spiritual  proweas 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  old  Gospel  was 
ejiokcn  anew  in  their  mother  tongues,  to  the  waiting  nations- 
Rome  was  left  in  tlie  sruith ;  and,  among  the  free  and  inves- 
tigating nations  of  the  north,  the  church  exhil»ited  itself  in 
new  forms,  tu  meet  the  exigencies  of  that  new  spirit  which 
was  spreading  among  the  people.  It  was  a  new  trial  for  the 
ChristiaTi  church,  whether  it  could  mauitain  its  authority  in 
the  midst  of  freedom  of  thought  and  of  philosophical  re- 
fiearcb.  And  Protestantism  has  proved  to  ns  that  it  can, — 
the  thoughtful  Protestantism  of  the  Lutheran  churches^  and 
the  a^ressive  and  advancing  Protestantism  of  the  Reformed 
charehes.  To  the  latter  was  vouchsafed  the  office  of  main- 
taining the  supremacy  of  Christianity  among  the  freest,  the 
mfist  comTnercial  nations  of  the  earth.  The  aggressive  and 
progressive  portion  of  modern  church  history  belongs  to  this 
branch  of  the  church.  And  nobly  has  it  fulfilled  its  office, 
b<.>th  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new.  Calvin^  once  said  the 
greatest  living  German  historian,  was  the  virtual  founder  of 
le  United  States  of  America.  And  here  the  Christian 
lurch  still  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  institutions,  and  sustains 
tbem  by  its  power,  which  we  feel  the  less,  because  it  is  so 
equally  diffused.  It  has  grown  with  our  gmwth,  and  strength- 
ened with  our  strength.  That  sacred  kingdom  which  began 
ita  contesting  course  at  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  passed 
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victorious  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Baltic,  which  crutised  the  Atlantic  in  adventurous 
barkBj  has  extended  itself  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land,  and  is  ntjw  planted  on  the  borders  of  the  vast 
Pacific,  to  carry  back,  it  may  be,  the  treasures  of  its  grace, 
from  island  to  island,  in  a  returning  course,  to  the  continent 
and  the  hills  whence  it  fli-st  sprung,  and  fill  Jerusalem  with 
a  higlier  praise. 

And  what  other  history  can  tell  such  a  tale,  or  know  such 
marvels,  such  conflicts,  and  such  victories? 

And  there  is  not  only  this,  its  external  life, — there  is  also 
its  hidden,  spiritnal  life, — there  are  its  spiritual  heroes.  It 
has  its  array  of  martyns  and  confessors.  There  is  the  re- 
finer's fire,  and  in  it  tlie  molten  gold.  It  perpetually  renews  the 
story  of  tlie  burning  bush  that  is  not  consumed.  It  tells  us 
of  those  who  have  taken  poverty  for  their  pride,  and,  for  the 
good  of  souls,  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  tells  us  of 
those  who  ^'  liave  done  things  worthy  to  be  written,  and  writ- 
ten what  is  worthy  to  be  read?'  There  are  rivers  of  peace, 
gently  flowing,  "  life,  love  and  joy  still  gliding  thi-ough ; "' 
through  its  whole  history  runs  the  river  of  God,  whose  depths 
are  ever  peaceful,  though  its  surface  be  torn  by  tlie  storms. 
And  thus,  from  the  history  of  Christ's  church  we  may  draw 
such  spiritual  lessons,  that  it  shall  be  to  us  indeed  a  "  bo<3k 
of  holy  doctrine,"  nourishing  our  hearts  in  tlie  truth  and 
love  of  God. 

2.  Another  point  of  view  under  which  the  value  of  chnrch 
history  may  be  considered,  to  which  our  limits  allow  us  only 
to  advert,  is  its  bearings  on  the  vindication  of  G«>d's  provi- 
dence in  his  moral  government  of  the  world.  The  strongest 
objections  to  God's  providential  rule,  are  on  the  field  of  his- 
tory ;  and  in  tlie  history  and  pjTjgress  of  the  Christian  church, 
with  the  aims  it  has  in  view,  we  have  onr  best  basis  for  a  re- 
ply to  the  objections.  Without  the  light  of  Christianity,  hu- 
man history  is  dark  indeed,  and  hardly  intelligible  to  any 
serious  mind.  And  though  diflicalties  may  be  left  even  from 
the  Christian  point  of  view,  yet  the  most  perplexing  questions 
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are  solved,  and  solved  not  in  the  way  of  bare  possibility  and 
apeeulatioti,  bat  on  the  ground  of  actual  facts,  on  the  basis  of 
a  revealed  economy,  which  is  fall  of  blessings  and  of  grace 
for  the  human  race.  This  gives  as  fMjints  that  "  throb  with 
light,''  in  the  midst  of  all  the  darkness,  God's  government 
of  the  world  is  thna  seen  to  vindicate  itself.  As  the  scientitic 
fetndy  of  nature  has  given  the  beet  reply  to  the  well-known 
^Xucretian  objection,  **  stat  tanta  praedita  culpa,"  so  the  thor- 
ogh  study  of  liistory  will  reveal  to  us  a  wisdom  in  the  divine 
dealings,  which  is  the  best  answer  to  inconsiderate  objectiona 
to  the  moral  government  of  God.  But  we  cannot  dwell  upon 
this  topic  further,  because  for  our  present  objects  it  is  more 
needful  to  consider  a  tlilrd  aspect  under  which  the  value  of 
clmrch  history  may  be  considered. 

3.  And  that  is,  its  general  doctrinal  bearings.  Ohurch  liia- 
tory  comprises  the  history  of  doctrines.  This  ie  its  more  im- 
portant portion.  It  gives  ns  the  real  internal  life  of  the 
church.  And  it  is  a  field  more  fruitful  in  interest  than  is 
almost  any  other  portion  of  this  history.  Ilere  we  have  that 
greatest  of  cc»Dtroversies,  between  philosophy  and  faith,  of 
wiiich  all  external  conflicts  are  but  the  symbol.  Hei'e  we 
are  taught  how  Christianity  approves  itself  as  the  highest 
reason.     Here,  too^  we  see  that 

"  Tmth  crushed  to  earth  ahedl  rise  agBlu, 
The  etenml  yeain  of  God  are  hers  j 
But  Error,  wounded ,  writhes  with  pain. 
And  diei!  among  hia  worshipper. '' 

It  is  Animating  to  follow  this  record,  and  note  the  stadia  of 
that  grand  process  tlirough  which  the  chcireli  lias  been  passing, 
in  order  to  come  to  a  full  comprehension  of  God's  revealed 
will,  and  to  i-econcile  the  verities  of  Christianity  with  all 
other  known  truth.  Each  age  has  here  had  its  special  iitBee. 
It  »  aa  if  no  one  period  had  been  able  to  grasp  the  full  mean- 
ing of  revelation  ;  the  first  age  was  devoted  to  the  Incarna- 
tion and  the  Trinity ;  the  next  to  sin  and  grace ;  the  next 
itiure  especially  to  tlic  polity  and  the  sacraments  j  the  age  of 
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scholasticism  to  a  systematizing  of  the  previous  labors.  The 
Eeformation  brought  out  into  bold  relief  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification, and  the  true  idea  of  the  church,  while  it  delivered 
the  church  from  an  usurped  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  it 
produced  the  largest  body  of  symbols  and  confessions.  Then 
came  the  period  of  the  conflict  of  Christianity  at  all  points, 
even  to  its  foundations,  with  criticisms  and  philosophy,  its 
contests  with  all  the  forms  of  infidelity,  and  the  great  attempt 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  now  stand — to  reconcile  the  whole 
of  Christianity  with  all  the  thoughts  and  interests  of  the  race, 
to  bring  all  our  knowledge  of  human  and  divine  things  into 
one  self-consistent  system. 

And  whoever  reads  this  inspiring  record  in  a  right  spirit, 
will  find  it  to  have  a  two-fold  value  ;  it  guards  against  her- 
esy, and  it  confirms  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity. 

It  is  a  preservative  against  error,  according  to  the  maxim, 
"  forewarned,  forearmed."  Many  an  objection  made  against 
what  are  called  the  formulas  of  doctrine,  would  vanish,  if  the 
history  of  those  formulas  were  known.  And,  in  fact,  they 
cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  excepting  in  the  light  of 
their  history,  which  tells  us  the  reason  for  almost  every  word 
in  the  chief  definitions.  The  formula  then  becomes  full  of 
life.  If  it  is  seen  how  Arius,  and  Pelagius,  and  Sabellius, 
were  conquered,  we  shall  give  less  heed  to  the  attenuated 
repetition  of  their  thrice  slain  objections.  It  is  a  wise  saying, 
"  that  only  he  who  is  able  to  trace  an  error  to  its  roots,  can 
tear  it  up  by  the  roots."  If  we  get  at  the  roots,  we  need  not 
spend  SOT  much  time  on  the  new  sprouts  of  heresy.  We  shall 
thus  be  less  apt  to  quake  at  every  objection  to  the  truth,  and 
we  shall  have  more  of  that  calmness  which  is  one  prognostic 
of  victory. 

Of  equal  service  is  the  history  of  doctrines,  in  confirming 
us  in  the  tnith.  If,  in  the  year  1384,  Wyckliffe  could  write, 
"  Truly  aware  I  am,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  may,  for 
a  season,  be  trampled  under  foot,  and  even  suppressed  by  the 
threatenings  of  Antichrist,  but  equally  sure  I  am  that  it 
shall  never  be  extinguished,  for  it  is  the  recording  of  the 
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tmth  itself,"  mueli  more  may  we  say  this  now,  with  a  faith 
ooniirined  by  the  history  of  almost  five  subsequent  centuries* 
There  have  been,  and  there  will  be  eoiiflicts ;  hot  those  truths 
which  are  both  old  and  new,  which  are  always  and  never  old, 
which  are  always  and  never  new,  have  still  maintained  their 
Tautagc  ground.  Those  very  tnitlis,  against  wiiich  human 
reason  has  bmught  the  subtlest  objections,  the  Incarnation, 
the  Trinity,  Atonement,  Justification  and  RegeneratioUj 
tboee  very  truths,  which  to  the  supei-ficial  view  sceni  contrary 
to  reason,  Imcause  thoy  are  above  mere  natural  reason, 
are  the  ones  which  have  received  tlio  strongest  addi- 
tional confirraatioTi,  in  the  prf)gresB  of  doctrinal  discussion, 
which  have  approved  themselves  as  fundamental  in  the 
Christian  system.  Thus,  for  example,  the  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  Pei-son  of  our  Lord,  the  union  of  tlie  human  and 
divine  natures  in  his  sacred  person,  that  central  doctrine  of 
Chi-istianity,  has  been  assailed  by  every  imaginable  objection  ; 
some  have  denied  liis  divinity,  at  the  expense  of  his  huujaulty  ; 
otliers,  his  hnmauity  at  the  expense  of  his  divinity ;  others 
fitill,  have  feigned  a  nature  neitlier  human  nor  divine;  some 
Iiavo  confounded  the  natures ;  others  have  divided  the  pei'son  ; 
every  form  of  philosophy,  in  each  successive  age,  has  done 
battle  against  thisniost  vital  and  most  comprehensive  truth — 
and  almost  every  form  of  philL>s<:>phy  has  come  at  last  to  pay 
it  olieisance.  It  has  maintained  its  hold,  so  that  in  every  cen- 
tury men  have  bowed  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  with  such  love 
and  faith,  as  none  but  a  suffering  God-man  could  inspire. 
And  the  history  of  this  truth  reveals  to  us  its  sublimity  and 
attthoritj%  and  shows  us  the  great  practical  end  to  be  gained 
by  a  review  of  past  controversy,  and  that  is,  in  the  mutations 
€if  human  opinions  to  see  the  immutability  and  progress  of 
divine  truth. 

4  This  study  of  chtinrh  history  is  of  im|X)rtance,  not  only 
in  these  general  doctrinal  aspects,  but  also,  in  the  fourth 
place,  in  its  application  tti  present  controversy. 

We  live  in  an  age  and  in  a  country  of  sects  and  controver- 
aieB|  and  this  is  not  so  bad  as  an  age  of  indifference  or  of 
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spiritual  bondage.  Sects  are  better  than  coercion,  and  con- 
troversy than  thoughtlessness. 

But  this  variety  of  opinions  imposes  the  necessity  of  a 
broader  theological  culture,  so  that  we  raay  know  the 
grounds  of  difference  and  the  points  of  agreement.  The 
study  of  the  history  of  opinions  contributes  to  this. 

All  present  controversy  has  a  tendency  to  sharpen  and 
limit  the  vision;  the  study  of  history  has  a  tendency  "to 
inbreed  within  us,"  what  Milton  calls,  "that  generous  and 
Christianly  reverence  one  of  another,  which  is  the  very 
nurse  and  guardian  of  Christian  charity."  It  gives  a  position 
above  the  controversy  which  is  of  inestimable  value,  especially 
to  him  who  is  involved  iit  the  controversy.  Thus  can  we  best 
distinguish  between  the  essential  and  the  contingent. 

All  intense  doctrinal  discussion  has,  likewise,  a  tendency  to 
run  back  upon  metaphysical  distinctions,  and  to  make  these 
appear  of  too  gi*eat  relative  importance ;  and  as  these  dis- 
tinctions are  not  so  readily  apprehended  by  the  popular 
mind,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  polemic, 
for  the  sake  of  popular  effect,  really  to  misinterpret  his  oppo- 
nent, and  to  say  that  he  denies  the  whole  of  a  truth,  when  he 
only  objects  to  some  one  of  the  forms  in  which  it  may  be 
stated.  And  this,  too,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that 
phraseology,  which  to  the  popular  mind  is  definite,  has  be- 
come indefinite  among  theologians  through  the  stress  of  con- 
troversy. The  study  of  doctrinal  history  does  not  make  any 
one  less  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  terms,  but  rather  more  so ; 
and  it  also  shows  the  value  of  nice  distinctions,  and  that  is, 
that  they  are  rather  scientific  than  practical ;  and  it  makes 
one  averse  to  the  petty  and  easy  art  of  the  unscrupulous 
polemic,  who  appeals  to  popular  prejudice  to  sustain  a  cause 
which  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  in  argument.  He,  who 
knows  the  full  history  of  controversy,  will  be  as  little  disposed 
as  any  one,  to  tamper  with  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  novelty ; 
he  will  see  the  wisdom  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is  embodied  j 
but  he  ought  also  to  acquire  such  breadth  of  vision,  that  he 
will  not  unnecessarily  exalt  minor  points  of  difference,  even  for 
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the  sake  of  displaying  his  own  orthodoxy.  It  is  easy  to  gain 
ttie  notoriety  of  a  polemic — ^little  knowledge  is  needed  to 
that;  it  is  easy  to  exalt  the  difference  between  Old  School 
and  New,  between  Presbyterians  and  Congregational ists  ;  bnt 
it  is  wiser  and  better  to  work  together  for  our  common  good, 
mud  against  our  common  foee,  A  state  of  things  in  our 
American  chnrchcs,  which  slionld  lead  to  more  serioiia  col- 
lision! between  tliose  so  substantially  at  one  as  are  Congrega- 
tional ists  and  Presbyterians,  which  should  annul  tliat  old 
Christian  freedom  and  brfjthcrhood,  which  made  tmoBitions 
from  one  to  the  other  easy  and  unnoticed,  could  not  be  too 
mtich  deplored.  Far  distant  l>e  the  time,  when  it  can  be 
fiaid,  that  he  who  would  go  from  hence  thither  cannot,  neither 
oQght  any  man  to  come  hither  from  theuce. 

Bnt  tlie  controversies  among  Protestants  are  not  those  in 
which  church  liistory  has  the  most  solid  and  needed  lessons 
to  convey.  There  is  the  still  more  important  and  urgent  con- 
tjorersy  between  the  Protestant  and  tlie  Roinaii  Catholic 
communions.  AVliile  the  political  power  of  Rome  is  dying 
cint  at  the  heart,  its  spiritual  claims  are  exalted  at  the  extrem- 
Itiea.  And  from  the  very  nature  of  the  Romish  polity,  this 
spiritual  includes  a  political  claim,  wherever  it  can  be  en- 
forced. Its  dignitaries  may  praise  republicanism,  and  tolera- 
tion, and  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  social  compact,  in  ro- 
imblican  cathedrals  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress  ;  but,  l>ehind 
the  rights  of  man  are  the  rights  of  the  church,  the  toleration 
they  invoke  is  for  them  and  not  for  mankind,  the  inviolable 
conscience  is  the  Eoman  Catholic  conscience  ;  and,  above  all 
social  compacts,  is  a  sovereign  and  infallible  church.  They 
catclj  the  popular  ear  by  words,  which,  when  intei-preted  in 
the  light  of  their  full  system,  are  abhorrent  to.  the  popular 
car.  It  may  be,  that  they  will  yet  be  plagned  by  their  own 
fciTentioufi,  and  that  what  is  policy  in  the  leaders  may  become 
iworiction  in  the  followers. 

And  this  church  invites  ns  to  a  conflict,  which  cannot  long 
be  put  off.  It  thr<:)ws  down  the  gauntlet,  and  boasts  of  our 
decline,  perverting  the  facts  of  mmlem  history,  as  it  forged 
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donations  and  decretals  of  old.  And  there  is  need  among 
our  ministry  of  a  more  thorough  study  of  its  real  character, 
for  the  flowing  lines  by  which  we  now  vaguely  define  its  dif- 
ferences from  us,  are  not  the  real  lines  on  which  the  battle  is 
to  be  fought.  Rivers  are  said  to  be  good  for  the  boundaries 
of  peaceful  States,  but  bad  for  the  defence  of  armies.  If  we 
would  learn  the  real  power  and  strategy  of  Eome  we  most 
away  from  the  rivers,  to  its  hills  and  encampments.      * 

The  strength  of  Rome  is  in  its  completeness  and  consistency, 
as  an  organic  system.  The  Roman  Catholic  system  is  the 
most  comprehensive,  subtle,  self -consistent,  flexible  and  inflexi- 
ble polity,  which  the  mind  of  man  ever  wrought  out  for  pur- 
poses of  spiritual  and  temporal  authority.  Its  parts  are  knit 
together.  Doctrines,  polity  and  rites — they  are  all  members  of 
one  body,  an  organized,  aggressive  and  zealous  spiritual  hierar- 
chy, whose  claims  run  through  all  the  relations  of  life,  trespass 
upon  the  sanctity  of  the  faniily,  unbind  the  oaths  of  political 
allegiance,  and  know  no  human  or  civil  rights,  which  are  not 
subordinate.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  it  accompanies 
each  of  its  members  with  its  mystical  sacraments.  It  changes 
its  astute  policy  at  each  emergency  ;  as  has  been  said,  "  it 
neutralized  Aristotelianism  by  scholasticism,  printing  by  art; 
tlie  Albigenses  by  the  Franciscan  order,  and  a  Luther  by  a 
Loyola."  It  is  wise  even  to  wiliness,  and  when  it  seems  to 
succumb,  it  is  just  preparing  to  strike.  It  has  sometliing  of 
that  insatiable  variety  which  Cicero  attributes  to  nature,  and 
also  of  that  complex  order,  which  modern  science  finds  every- 
where in  nature.  It  can  afford  to  be  inconsistent  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  it  may  be  consistent  in  the  end  ;  it  can  outbid  any 
other  system  with  both  the  populace  and  the  politician.  It 
is  by  turns  servile  and  despotic.  And  its  systematic  power  is 
rivalled  only  by  its  zeal,  and  its  zeal  is  not  greater  than  is  its 
adapted ness  to  almost  all  moods  and  classes  of  mind.  It  awes 
by  its  power  those  whom  it  cannot  enchant  by  its  flatteries  ; 
it  is  harmless  to  the  submissive,  meek  to  the  inquiring,  and 
intolerant  to  every  adversary.  It  appeals  to  all  the  senses  in 
its  varied  rites ;  it  charms  the  understanding  by  the  consist- 
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ency  of  itg  system,  and  it  siibdnes  reason  itself  by  its  claims 
to  infallibility.  It  is  seductive  to  the  barbarian,  and  alluring 
to  the  imaginative ;  its  later  converts  have  been  among  cnlti- 
v^ted  minds,  who  have  loet  sympathy  with  human  rights,  and 
despaired  of  reason,  and  were  glad  to  submit  to  a  venerable 
authority,  which  was  strong  through  its  trnditions,  and  uufab 
tering  in  its  aspirations.  And  all  its  policy  and  efforts  look 
forward  to  one  great  end,  tliat  of  a  spiritual  domination, 
embracing  all  the  great  temporal  interesta;  the  supremacy 
of  a  single  see,  having  its  seat  in  that  ancient,  venerable  Rome, 
which,  having  conquered  the  whole  of  the  old  world,  and  been 
supreme  in  mediativa!  'times,  would  also  give  the  law  to  the 
whole  modern  world,  and  make  of  Home  the  centre  of  the 
<?artlL, 

While  the  strength  of  the  Koman  Catholic  syBtem  is  thus  to 
be  found  in  its  consistency,  and  completeness  and  pliancy  as 
an  organized  whole,  the  arguments  in  its  favor,  and  its  means 
of  defence  against  assault  are  chiefly  on  historical  grounds. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  its  claims  to  unity,  infallibility 
lid  supremacy,  stand  or  fall  with  its  tradition.  This  open 
I  of  all  our  Protestantism,  and  this  covert  foe  of  all  our 
civil  rights  can  be  thoroughly  niidermined  only  on  the  historic 
iield.  The  wiedoni  of  the  Kefumiers  was  seen  m  cont^picn- 
ously  in  the  production  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuries,  as  in 
any  other  c»f  their  works,  and  the  Annales  of  Baronius,  with 
all  its  continuations,  have  not  filled  up  the  breaches  which 
were  then  made  in  the  Roman  bulwarks.  A  superficial  study 
of  history  may  be  favorable  to  the  Papacy,  bnt  a  thomugh 
exploration  reveals  the  gaps  in  its  assumed  successions,  de- 
ftroys  the  fignients  of  its  traditions,  shoM^  the  arts  by  which 
it  came  to  power,  and  the  gradual  rise  of  its  cormptions  until 
Christ  was  hidden,  and  Christianity  externalized  and  nrnte- 
rialized,  and  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  wrtmght  out 
under  Pelagian  views  of  human  nature  and  carnal  vievrs  of 
Christ's  spiritual  kingdom.  And  the  modem  portion  of  that 
history  exhibits  the  judgment  that  has  been  passed  npun  this 
usurping  hierarchy.    Even  if,  on  historical  grounds,  Rome 
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mic^ht  prove  itself  fit  for  the  niidcllc  ages,  on  the  same 
grounds  it  can  be  proved  unlit  for  the  modem  world.  Wliat 
might  have  been  catholic  in  mediaeval  times,  is  sectaritin  in 
modem  times.  Its  history  since  the  Reformation  cootaina 
an  arginneBt  af^ainst  it  as  8tr:»ng  as  is  that  derived  from  the 
record  of  the  growth  of  its  previous  corruptions.  Under  the 
ardor  of  the  attack,  it  did  indeed  at  first  exhibit  the  revival 
of  missionary  zeal ;  but  its  Efy^tem  missions  have  died  away, 
and  its  churches  in  Sonth  America  ai'e  among  the  most  cor- 
rapt  forms  of  Chnstianity.  In  Europe,  its  intolerance  haa 
provoked  all  the  great  religious  wars ;  it  has  armed  the  Inqiii- 
sitioh  with  new  powers  ;  it  has  published  the  decrees  of 
Trent;  and  it.  has  prodncedj  denounced  and  welcomed  back 
the  society  of  the  Jesuits.  The  decrees  of  Trent  and  the 
Jesuits  are  the  great  products  of  Rome  since  the  Reforoiation ; 
and  in  these  decrees  it  has  |>etrified  itself  in  its  doctrinal  cor* 
mptions,  and  in  the  Societj^  of  Jesns  we  have  a  body,  all  whose 
spirit  does  violence  to  the  sacred  name  it  bears.  In  our  own 
country  we  might  have  more  hope  of  its  reform,  were  it  not 
that  its  leading  advocates  are  so  thoronghly  hostile  to  our 
general  spirit  as  a  people,  and  so  ultra-montane  in  all  their 
tendencies. 

And  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  the  great  con- 
tests of  Christianity  with  its  modem  foes,  Rome  has  kept  in 
the  background.  Once  it  led.  But  from  the  very  nature  of 
its  system,  it  is  not  able  to  meet  manfully  the  questions  be- 
tween  science  and  revelation,  between  pliilosophy  and  faith, 
between  the  past  and  the  present.  The  honor  of  these  con- 
flicts has  been  given  to  Protestantism ;  all  the  controversies 
between  materialism  and  pantheism  on  the  one  side,  and 
Ohristianity  on  the  other,  have  been  conducted  under  Prot- 
estant an  spices,  Rome  does  not  know  how  to  reconcile 
Christianity  with  popular  rights,  nor  reason  with  revelation. 
It  cannot  do  this  on  the  basis  of  its  system.  It  has  said  some- 
thing about  these  things,  but  it  has  not  discussed  them.  It 
can  enforce  duties,  but  it  cannot  recognize  rights.  It  does 
not  know  man  as  man.     Nor  does  it  know,  nor  is  it  able  to 
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satisfy  the  highest  ipiritnal  wants  of  man.  It  ib  oot  fitted  to 
tfrapple  with  the  great  social  problems  of  mo<lern  life.  And 
while  the  whole  of  modern  society  is  stirred  to  its  depths  by 
these  great  qneBtions,  which  must  be  met  and  answered,  this 
renerable  hierarchy,  in  its  great  cooncils,  is  busying  itself 
moet  intensely  with  that  most  iinport^int  theological  inquiry, 
upon  which  so  much  can  be  said  and  so  little  known — the 
immacnlate  conception  of  the  virgin. 

A  review  of  the  whole  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chnrch  h  thus  one  of  the  best  means  for  ref nting  its  claims, 
showing  ns  that  what  it  attempts  in  theory  never  has  been 
realized  in  fact;  that  if,  in  its  grandeur,  it  be  like  the  vener- 
able cathedrals  in  wliich  its  service  is  chanted,  it  is  also  like 
the  greatest  of  these  cathedrals  in  another  respect,  and  that 
is,  it  has  never  been  completed, — ae  also  in  another  point,  that 
however  grand  they  are,  they  ai'e  not  large  enongh  to  hold, 
Dor  strong  enough  to  bind  that  epiritiial  Chriiatianity,  which 
rests  in  Christ  and  not  in  the  church,  in  justification  and  not 
in  works,  and  which  is  ever  favorable  to  human  reason  and  to 
human  rights. 

5.  That  same  history  of  the  church,  which  may  thus  be  of 
use  in  respect  to  present  contmversy,  is  also  of  value  in  pre- 
paring us  for  the  future.  It  has  a  prophetic  office.  It  bids 
us  look  forward  to  the  progress  of  the  church,  and  to  the  unity 
of  the  church. 

"  It  18  a  maxim  in  the  militsry  art,'*  once  said  Napoleon, 
"  that  tlie  anny  which  remains  in  its  entrenchments  is  beaten,*' 
and  eminently  does  this  hold  true  of  the  moral  conflicts  of  the 
race.  And  as  we  read  the  record  of  the  past  victories  of  the 
church,  we  realize  more  fully  its  missionary  character,  and 
acquire  greater  confidence  in  the  reality  of  the  scriptural 
jmimise  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  sliall  become  tlie 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 

And  for  the  future  unity  of  the  church,  as  well  as  for  its 
missionary  expansion,  the  study  of  church  history  may  serve 
to  prepare  us. 

If  any  lesson  is  written  broad  and  deep  upon  the  whole 
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course  of  Christ's  militant  chnreli,  it  is  tliis,  that  the  unity  of 
the  chnrch  ib  to  be  the  conBummation  of  the  chnrch,  and  not 
the  means  of  its  consummation.  This  unity  is  to  bo  attained 
by  means  of  its  inward  life,  and  not  by  means  of  its  outward 
forma.  External  unity  is  not  Cliristian  union.  Nothing  is 
more  conspicuous  in  Christian  history,  than  the  disdain  with 
which  external  forms  and  suecessions  ha%*e  been  treated  when 
tliey  cramped  the  spiritual  power  and  progress  of  tJie  Chris- 
tian church.  Nor  is  such  unity  to  be  fouiid  in  a  sacrifice  of 
faith  to  feeling,  though  without  the  feeling  it  cannot  be  re- 
alized. There  must  indeed  be  more  of  Christian  charity,  and 
a  more  wliole-«5ouled  faith,  living  in  the  great  spiritual  reali- 
ties of  GtxFa  kingdom  in  Christ.  But  there  must  also  be — 
and  here  is  where  the  study  of  the  doctrinal  history  of  the 
church  has  its  important  bearings— a  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  whole  course  of  Cliristian  theology,  eo 
that  each  sect  and  each  doctrine  may  be  judged  in  the  light 
of  the  great  central  truths  of  the  Christian  systemjand  receive 
it6  true  relative  position.  Put  the  church  question,  and  the 
Bacramental  question,  and  the  inquiries  concerning  divine 
sovereignty  and  free  agency  ;  put  the  doctrines  of  atonement, 
and  justification,  and  regeneration,  in  their  real  relations  to 
Christ  the  living  Head ;  exalt  his  person  and  work,  and  his 
intimate  relations  to  believers;  make  him  the  centre  of  our 
systems,  as  he  is  of  our  faith,  bm  he  is  of  the  divine  revelation, 
as  he  IS  of  the  history  of  the  churchj  as  he  is  of  the  whole 
history  of  our  fallen  race,  m  he  is  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
God  in  time  and  in  eternityj  and  we  are  advancing  farthoel 
and  fastest  towards  that  unity  of  the  church  which  is  to  be  its 
hallowed  consummation.  And  that  he  is  this  centre,  the 
whole  history  of  his  church,  next  to  the  Scriptures,  gives  the 
most  convincing  evidence. 


In  the  spirit  in  which  I  have  now  attempted  to  set  forth 
the  nature  and  the  worth  of  the  science  of  Church  History, 
it  will  be  my  aim  to  teach  it,  as  the  Lord  may  give  me 
Bti-ength,  in  training  in  this  school  of  the  prophets  such  a  min- 
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istrr  as  our  Americ»an  church ee  now  need*  If  ever  churc^hes 
oeedet]  a  tlioitjiighly  traiued  ininistry,  it  is  oar  American 
cburchcB  in  their  prcseiit  ix)eition  and  conflicts.  If  all  tlie 
wisdom  and  fuhiess  of  the  ChriBtiaii  Bj^stem  ewer  needed  to 
be  ponred  into  the  very  heart  of  any  society,  oure  is  that 
fiociety, — so  united  in  a  few  great  poMtical  and  religious  con- 
victions, and  60  divided  on  all  i*ther  points,  Thou^^h  the 
mariner  has  a  richly-freighted  liark,  and  all  the  powers  of 
ftteam,  and  even  the  terrestrial  raagnet,  he  needs  more  than 
ever  the  stars  and  the  sun,  and  the  best  iustrutueuts  of  science 
to  tvll  Uini  where  he  is.  No  theological  education  can  be 
too  thorough  for  our  ministry,  which  does  not  interfere  with 
the  higher  moral  and  spiritual  qualifications  for  the  minister 
rial  worL  And  the  most  thorough  intellectual  discipline 
doe§  not  do  this,  though  an  inferior  culture  may.  For  the 
most  sublime  truths  of  the  Chrisfian  system  are  those  which 
have  the  greatest  practical  efficiency  ;  and  the  most  compre- 
hensive study  of  these  truths  will  eualile  the  preacher  to  apply 
them  most  dii-ectly  and  wisely  to  the  heart  and  life,  and  such 
6tiidy  alone  can  qualify  him  to  answer  all  tlie  objections  which 
be  must  encounter.  Only  he  who  knows  the  times  in  which 
he  lives,  can  act  upon  the  times;  and  only  he  who  has  studied 
the  past,  can  know  the  present,  and  act  wisely  for  the 
future. 

We  need  a  ministry  trained  for  conflict  and  discussion,  and 
trained  through  investigation  and  discussion  ;  fi>r  on  the  field 
of  open  contruversy  all  the  great  questions  which  come  thick 
and  fast  upon  ua  are  to  be  adjusted.  We  need  a  ministry  qual- 
ified to  refute  error  by  showing  its  grounds,  and  to  advance 
truth  by  displaying  its  synmietry ;  which  can  meet  argument 
by  argximent,  a  vain  philosophy  by  a  higher  wiedi^m,  novel 
speculations  by  showing  either  that  they  are  too  novel  or  too 
antiquated,  pretended  ecclesiastical  claims  by  pointing  to  the 
gaps  in  the  euccessioUj  and  the  assumptions  of  an  infallible 
church  by  the  documents  that  prove  its  fallibility.  We  need 
a  ministry  which  shall  be  conser^-ative  without  bigotry,  and 
progreseive  without  lawlessness;  which  shall  neither  nail  the 
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conscdons  needle  to  the  north,  nor  strive  to  walk  without  the 
needle's  guidance ;  Y^hich  shall  hold  the  truth  in  its  fulness, 
and  the  truth  in  its  simplicity,  and  the  truth  in  its  sjmmetrj, 
and  the  truth  in  its  power ;  which  shall  sympathize  with  all 
human  wants  and  woes,  and  which  above  all  temporal  wants 
shall  labor  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  immortal  souls ;  which 
shall  be  ready  to  live  and  to  die  for  the  church  as  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  for  Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  church,  and  for 
all  men  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  kingdom. 

We  need  a  ministry  filled  with  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come ;  living  in  the  grand  realities  of  God's  spiritual  king- 
dom, and  really  believing  that  it  is  the  Lord's ;  tliat  he  hath 
not  forsaken  it,  that  he  will  not  forget  it ;  that  though  a  woman 
may  forget  her  sucking  child^  that  she  should  not  have  com- 
passion on  the  son  of  her  womb,  yet  God  will  not  forget  his 
Zion.  Behold,  he  says,  1  have  graven  it  upon  the  palms  of 
my  hands,  and  thy  walls  are  continually  before  me.  Fear 
not,  for  I  am  with  thee.  I  will  bring  thy  seed  from  the 
East,  and  gather  thee  from  the  West ;  I  will  say  to  the  North 
give  up,  and  to  the  South  keep  not  back;  bring  my  sous  from 
far,  and  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
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or  BELATION  TO 


GENERAL  CHURCH  HISTORY.* 


The  two  well-known  sayings,  that  "  history  i8  philosophy 
teaching  by  example,"  and  that  ^*  the  historian  is  a  prophet 
with  his  face  turned  backwards,^'  8iif;:ge6t  impt^rtant  lessons 
B&  to  the  value  of  history  and  the  functions  of  the  hi&torian. 
For  history  contains  a  philosophy,  and  the  historian  alone 
has  all  the  data  of  rational  prupheey.  Only  he  who  knows 
what  has  been,  can  understand  what  is,  or  can  anticipate 
what  is  to  be.  If  we  cnt  ourselves  off  from  the  past  we  shall 
be  disowned  in  the  future.  The  facts  of  history  are  one  of 
the  surest  tests  of  our  speculations  about  the  final  destiny  of 
the  human  race. 

A  sense  of  the  dignity  of  history,  and  the  consciousness  of 
an  historic  destiny,  are  impressed  upon  all  great  nations, 
upon  all  ^rreat  personages.  The  Greeks  and  the  youthful 
Alexander,  the  Romans  and  the  imperial  Csesarj  the  Papacy 
and  the  grasping  Kiklebrand,  the  Franks  and  the  lordly 
Charlemagne,  the  Germans  and  Luther  strong  in  faith,  the 
French  and  NajXileon  strong  in  will,  tlie  English  with  the 
eagacions  Pitt,  and  onr  own  land  favored  with  the  w^se 
Washington,  have  all  felt  the  ardor  of  this  historic  inspira- 
tion and  have  changed  the  face  of  the  earth.     And  those 

•  An  ftddrea»  delivered  by  reqaest  of  the  Prefibyterian  Historical  Society, 
before  the  Geoeml  Aaeembly  at  St.  Louk^  Mo.,  Monday  efening,  May  31  ^ 
1665. 
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who  follow  the  march  of  these  DatioDS  and  study  the  biogra- 
phies of  Boch  men,  tratikijig  them  consecutively  do\ni  the 
long  evolution  of  luBtoric  time,  must  be  led  to  the  ennobling 
conviction  J  that  history  has  ita  rational  as  well  as  pers*>na] 
aspects,  its  divine  plan,  disclosed  while  the  warp  and  woof 
are  woven  together  by  the  living  shuttle  of  time. 

The  fluctuations  seem  human,  but  the  tide  is  made  by 
celestial  influences.  One  advancing  plan  pervades  all ;  aa 
has  been  nobly  said  by  England's  present  laureate: 

*^  Yet  I  doubt  not  tbro*  the  agea  one  mcreasing  purpose  num^ 
And  tbe  though ta  of  men  are  widened  wibh  the  proce^^  of  the  suns  ; 
Kot  in  vain  the  diatance  beacons  ;  forwatd,  forwanl,  let  us  r&nge. 
Let  the  great  world  Bpin' forever  down  tbe  ringing  grooyes  of  chai^ge.** 

Even  the  genealogy  of  the  historic  muse,  in  the  ingeniond 
and  graceful  fable  of  the  old  Greek  mythology,  6ho\^^  some 
sense  of  this  coniniingliug  of  di%'ine  and  human  elements  in 
history*  Clio,  like  her  sisters,  those  ideal  repreecntativeB  of 
the  various  arts  and  sciences,  is  the  progeny  of  Mneriiosyiie, 
the  goddess  of  memory,  and  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  ^nsdoin. 
This  signifies  that  all  the  arts  have  a  divine  wisdom  for  their 
father,  and  are  under  memory's  fostering  care  ;  for  without 
memory  tlie  sciences  would  have  no  continuous  and  accn- 
mulati\^e  being,  and  without  a  divine  impulse  they  would 
have  no  inner  life.  And  Mnemosyne  herself  is  the  daughter 
of  Uranus  and  Gaia,  of  the  heavens  and  earth  ;  it  is  her  office 
to  retain  and  transmit  what  may  be  known  of  the  one  or  the 
other.  Rjrn  of  such  a  parentage,  Clio  is  depicted  in  a  sit' 
ting  posture,  aa  liefits  her  calm  oflice,  displaying  an  nn rolled 
8cn4I,  and  pointing  to  an  open  chest  filled  full  with  parch- 
ments. These  are  her  treasures,  the  perpetual  memorial  of 
tlie  divine  and  human  acts,  which  make  up  the  record  of 
history. 

Tlie  order  and  end  of  history  are  of  divine  origination,  the 
chief  instruments  and  agencies  are  human.  The  composer 
does  not  make  the  laws  of  music,  he  works  in  obedience  to 
them ;  nor  do  men  make  the  law  of  history,  or  shape  ita 
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ends,  they  but  work  oat  the  eternal  and  o'erraasteriiig  plan. 
It  15  only  bj  an  illusion  that  men  believe  that  they  construct 
history.  History  i8  the  work  of  God ;  his  greatest  work  in 
time.  Its  seeraingly  isolated  and  fragmentary  events  are 
partft  of  one  connected  and  orderly  series,  of  which  the  divdne 
pmrideiice  is  the  method,  human  welfare  the  chief  subject, 
acid  tlio  divine  glory  the  last  chief  end. 

It  is  only  when  the  wii<*le  of  human  Ixistory  is  thus  viewed, 
aa  one  Beries^pne  connected  plan,  that  we  can  understand  its 
real  dignity,  or  that  it  can  claim  for  itself  a  place  among  the 
ocienoes.  Its  lessons  arc  then  more  than  those  of  mere  m<*ral 
exainplet)  for  our  imitation  ;  they  are  the  lessons  of  a  divide 
wisdom,  they  instruct  us  in  the  weightiest  problems  of  human 
destiny*  History  as  a  mere  chronicle  of  facta  has  indeed  its 
valae;  as  the  biography  of  individuals,  it  has  its  charms,  its 
warnings  and  its  inspimtions  ;  as  the  biography  of  nations,  it 
is  an  earnest  and  serene  moral  teacher,  discouraing  ever  of 
justice,  more  true  and  wonderful  than  any  dranni ;  but  history, 
aa  the  biography  of  humanity,  binding  together  all  the  empires 
and  race«  that  have  peopled  the  earth,  in  one  unfolding  yilau, 
peacJiing  already  through  six  thousand  years  of  time,  centering 
in  one  kingdom,  which  began  in  the  beginning  to  be  cousnm- 
mated  only  at  tlie  end,  progressive,  conflicting,  never  subdued 
and  ever  victorious,  the  only  kingdom  which  has  survived  all 
obange  and  has  the  high  augury  of  final  supremacy,  human 
liiatory  when  tluis  viewed  is  more  than  human,  it  is  divine, 
beapeaking  an  omniscient  and  omnipotent  author,  rehearsing 
hid  power  and  proclaiming  bis  glory.  The  course  of  natui'e 
haa  been  called  **  the  art  of  God  ;  "  the  course  of  history  is  his 
highest  art,  aa  much  loftier  than  nature  as  spirit  is  better 
than  matter,  and  as  spiritual  are  superior  to  physical  ends. 

Such  is  human  history  in  its  real  and  sacred  aspects,  thus 
first  unfolded,  in  record,  promise  and  prophecy  in  the  Word  of 
God.  All  Pagan  literature  has  notbuig,  in  grandeur  and  com- 
pleteness, t^  be  compared  to  tliis  vision,  this  sublime  concep* 
lion  of  the  human  race,  as  one  in  origin,  one  in  destiny,  the 
theatre  of  the  divine  work  of  redemption.     Augustine,  the 
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;st  teacher  of  tlie  Latin  churcli^  first  felt  to  its  full  ex- 
Jie  grandeur  of  this  idea,  which  he  sete  forth  sb  the  plan 
story  iu  his  '*  City  of  God,"  an  iriiiuortal  work,  composed 
in  reply  to  the  heatlien  taunt  that  Christianity  had  ruined  the 
earth,  amid  the  dovviifull  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  new  Latin  civilization.  He  darinf^lj 
proelainig  that  the  City  of  God,  the  home  of  the  elect,  is  to 
eubdue  Rome  and  the  earth ;  that  the  prophecies  of  Scripture 
foretell  the  fall  of  both  the  ancient  and  the  modern  Babyloo.* 
BosBuet,  limited  by  his  Roman  Catholic  prejudices,  took  up 
the  Bame  theme.  It  was  expanded  to  still  fuller  propor- 
tions in  Jonathan  Edwards'  *^  History  of  the  Work  of  Redemp- 
tion," written  in  the  beginning  of  our  new  American  civili- 
zation, and  sketching  with  masterly  untline,  though  imperfect 
iu  historic  detailsjthe  whole  of  human  hietorj'  as  a  diTiue 
theodicy,  a  real  body  of  divinity,  which  is  from,  for  and  to 
God,  centering  in  ilie  pei*son  of  Christ  and  the  work  of 
Redemption,  Iu  this  redemption,  and  here  alone,  is  to 
be  found  the  centre  of  unity  to  linman  history;  the  race  is 
viewed  in  its  two  prime  and  fundamental  relations  to  the  first 
and  to  the  second  Adam,  and  all  converges  upon  the  idea  of  a 
redemption,  prepared,  purchased  and  applied,  running  through 
the  whole  of  mairs  history,  to  its  consummation  in  eternity. 
This  general  idea  is  indicated  in  the  motto  to  Hade's  maunal 
of  Chureh  History,  which  declares,  that "  the  Lord  of  the 
times  is  God,  the  turuirig-point  of  the  times  is  Christ,  the  true 
spirit  of  the  times  is  the  Holy  Spirit,"  The  great  Swiss  his- 
torian, John  Von  Miiller,  gives  the  results  of  his  life-long 
labors,  extracted,  he  says,  from  1733  authors  in  17,000  folio 
pages,  in  the  striking  confeesion,  that  **  Christ  is  the  key  to 

•  Augnfltmef  in  the  second  book  of  his  "  Retractatiouefi,*'  (it  43,)  giyes 
the  foU  owing  account  of  the  origin  of  this  work  : — ''  Interea  Bom  a  Gotho* 
mm  irruptione,  agentium  sab  rege  Alarico,  atqne  inipetu  mugnaa  cladia 
eversa  est;  cujua  eTerflionem  deorum  falsorom  naultomniqoe  oultorea, 
quofl  Qf^itato  xioiniue  Paganoa  Yocamofi^  in  GhTktianatn  religionem  referre 
oonEnteSf  aoUio  acerbiua  et  amarius  Deuin  Temm  blajsphemare  cxsperunt. 
TJ&de  ego  exiirdeacens  xelo  domua  Dei  ad  versus  oomm  blmsphemiafl,  vel 
enoreSf  MbroB  de  VimtaU  Dd  Bcdbere  institui.'^ 
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tti  history  of  the  world.  Nut  only  does  all  hamionize  with 
the  mission  of  Christ ;  all  is  subordinated  to  it*"  "  When  I 
saw  this,"  he  adds,  **  it  was  to  me  as  wonderful  and  eurprieing 
as  the  light  which  Paul  &aw  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  the  ful- 
fillment of  all  hopes,  the  completion  of  all  philo&ophy,  the 
key  to  all  the  apparent  contradictions  of  the  physical  and 
moral  world  ;  here  is  life  and  immortality,  I  marvel  not  at 
miracles;  &  far  greater  miracle  has  been  reserved  for  our 
times,  the  spectacle  of  the  connection  of  all  human  events  in 
the  efetablibhmont  and  i>reser\atii>n  of  the  doctrine  of  Chrigt." 

It  is,  we  conceive,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  facts  about  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  that,  from  the  beginning,  they  have  held  up 
thifi  vision  r»f  tlie  kingdom  of  God  in  Christ  to  elevate  man's 
faith  and  enlarge  his  cliarity.  No  other  book,  not  deriving  its 
tnaterials  from  this  source,  has  sueli  a  comprehensive  and  coa- 
uected  view  of  the  coui-se  and  destiny  of  our  race.  Infidelity 
has  never  been  able  to  cope  with  the  argument  from  pi-ophecyj 
whicli  gathers  corroboration  with  each  revolving  century.  It 
is  precii>ely  the  most  daring  and  univei-sal  of  the  inspired  pro 
phecies  which  has  been  receiving  constant  fulfillment  This 
is  au  unexampled  wonder,  God  in  Christ,  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself,  is  the  burden  of  tlie  Bible,  and  it  is  also 
the  burden  of  history,  lie  whose  mind  is  filled  with  this 
ennobling  idea  knows  the  soul  of  prophecy,  which  i*  the  sub- 
stance also  of  history. 

All  history  is  thus  in  its  inmost  pature  religious.  It  centres 
in  the  church  of  Christ,  And  hence,  as  merabers  of  his 
church,  we  must  feel  a  special  attraction  towards  whatever 
ooncerns  the  past,  the  present  or  the  future  fortunes  of  that 
church.  Its  history,  wisely  and  largely  understood,  lifts  us 
far  above  any  merely  sectarian  eympatbies,  while  it  also 
deepens  our  interest  in  the  narrative  of  each  part  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  whole.  He  who  loves  tlie  whole,  loves  also  each 
part,  and  cares  for  it  fur  the  sake  tif  the  whole.  And  the 
history  of  the  whole  church  cannot  be  known  without  the 
recK>rd3  of  the  parts.  No  true  general  history  can  be  written 
unless  preceded  by  a  series  of  minute  and  local  investigations. 
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It  IS  the  necessity  of  historical  investigation,  that  chronicles, 
biographies  and  raouoi^raphs  should  go  before  the  summary  J  1 
they  give  the  data  for  the  true  inductions.  One  of  the  chief 
reas^iHs  why  we  liave  not  a  good  general  history  of  any  part 
of  Christ's  chm-ch  in  our  own  country  is,  that  we  have  so  few 
complete  local  histories ;  the  stones  have  not  yet  been  made 
for  the  arch.  The  Presbyterian  churches  of  our  land  have, 
in  a  special  manner,  too  hmg  suffered  in  genera!  repute  from 
this  neglect.  Other  churches  have  pursued  a  wiser  policy. 
Had  our  Calvin istic  churches  a  history  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  Bancn>ft  for  the  United  StateSj  it  would  place  ' 
us  on  our  proper  vantage  ground.  TiVIiere  portions  of  our 
history  have  been  written,  it  has  been,  alas  I  too  often  in  a 
controvei-sial  spiritj  for  the  exigencies  of  debate,  a  spirit 
which  unconsciouely  aacrifices  our  broad  characteristics  tx} 
Bome  special  peculiarities  or  party  ends.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  DO  Gerraau  or  EugHsh  clmrch  historian  has  ever  even 
begun  to  understand  tiie  true  position  and  chaz*acter  of  the 
Eeformed  Churches  of  our  land,  which  lead  the  van  in  the 
grand,  progressive  march  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  it  goes 
on  to  subdue  this  continent  You  never  met  a  European 
who  could  comprehend  the  actual  working  of  our  church 
system,  either  in  doctrine  or  polity.  And  one  reason  is,  that 
we  have  been  so  busy  in  doing  the  work,  that  we  have  not 
found  time  to  make  a  book  for  Iiis  instruction. 

The  Presbyterian  Ilifitorical  Society,  in  whose  behalf  I 
have  the  honor  to  address  this  General  Aesembly,  was  insti- 
tuted to  meet  this  need ;  to  supply  the  materials  for  such  a 
bistoiy,  and  to  stimulate  the  spirit  of  historical  investigation 
through  all  the  PreBbyterieB  and  local  churches  of  our  oom- 
mu!iifpn.  It  has  wisely  brought  together  the  representatives 
of  different  branches  of  the  great  Presbyterian  family  of  our 
land,  which  will  lead,  we  trust,  to  a  feeling  of  closer  sym- 
pathy, to  a  sense  of  community  in  great  things,  thus  lessening 
the  sharpness  of  conflicts  in  lesser  things.  The  increased 
conviction  of  a  common  historic  basis  will  bring  U6  nearer  to- 
gether.   Let  it  be  moi*e  than  a  republic  of  letters;  let  it  in- 
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crease  oiir  senBe  of  brotljerhood.  Ilistory  slioyld  lift  iis  above 
local  and  personal  animosities,  and  party  names.  TLat  Itis- 
tory  whicli  is  above  our  feuds  is  our  truest  history.  It  should 
mskke  lis  feel  that  union  is  better  thau  diiscord,  that  the  whole 
is  iDore  than  the  part 

Tlie  influence  <jf  the  Presbyterian  IliBtorical  Society  Bhonld 
be  felt  through  all  our  chui-ehes.  We  need,  as  a  people,  more 
of  the  histork^al  spirit,  especially  of  the  spirit  of  church  his- 
tory. If  to  our  youthful  energy  we  conld  add  the  wisdom  of 
the  past,  we  have  a  **  corabiuatiun  and  a  form  indeed  to  give 
assurance'"  of  our  power.  Our  political  historians,  our  State 
Historical  Societies  have  out6trip]>ed  our  churches.  In  our 
different  States  and  Territories  there  are  now  twenty-eight 
distinct  historical  societies,  several  of  whicli  have  published 
ample  and  valuable  culleetions.  Even  the  Territory  of  Min- 
nesota has  already  issued  four  annual  historical  reports.  Wis- 
cxinain  and  Iowa  are  begiiiuing  their  work.  The  historical 
society  of  the  State  in  which  we  are  now  assembled,  has  a 
noble  field  to  cultivatep  Several  denominations,  the  Episcopal, 
the  Baptist  and  the  Congregational,  are  moving  in  this  matter. 
Let  thern  stimulate  the  Presbyteriaji  churchee  to  a  healthful 
rivalry.  Let  these  too  exalt,  not  unduly,  their  own  history. 
Let  them,  also,  pay  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their 
fur  hens  and  founders.  Though  we  may  not  think  it  quite 
time  to  apjxiint  our  historiographer  for  the  whole  church,  let 
every  Prci?l*ytery  see  to  it,  that  each  local  church  prepares  its 
own  histor3%  Let  old  mansions  be  ransacked  for  documents; 
let  periodicals,  newspapers  and  pamphlets  be  carefully  col- 
lected by  some  zealous  antiquary,  such  as  every  Synod  should 
hnve.  We  need  for  all  parts  of  the  church  more  of  such 
sketdies  as  thcjse  of  Drs.  Foote  and  Ilill ;  of  Hotchkin,  for 
Western  New  York;  of  Dr.  Davidson,  fur  Kentucky  and 
Virginia;  and  of  the  Old  Ked  Stone,  by  Dr,  James  Smith. 
Of  the  individual  churches,  too,  we  should  collect  the  authentic 
records,  extending  back  to  the  time  of  their  origination* 
Light  will  tlniB  be  thi-own  upon  the  true  character  and  com- 
poeitiun  of  these  churches ;  as  is  exemplified  in  the  elaboi-ate 
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and  able  hifttory  of  the  First  Cliurch  of  Newark,  l\y  Dr. 
Steams  ;  in  Dr.  Murray's  account  of  the  Church  of  Elizabeth- 
town;  Tuttle^fi,  of  Madison  ;  and  Sherwood's,  of  Bloonifield. 
Only  with  jsiich  preparatioiiB  can  we  be  brought  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  from  which  we  may  deduce  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  shaped  our  history.  Neither  the  first 
BchiBm  of  1741-1758,  nor  the  eecoud  great  BchiBra  beginning 
in  1837,  can  be  nnderstood  without  patient  and  impartial  in- 
vestigations. The  important  history  of  the  relations  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  to  the  other  churches  of  our  country, 
their  influence  on  os  and  ours  on  them,  is  also  as  yet  unwritten. 
The  publication  of  such  dLJenments  as  the  Minutes  of  the 
Convention  of  Delegates  fram  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
Phikdelphia,  and  from  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  held 
annually  from  1766  to  1775,  not  only  throws  light  on  our 
relations  to  the  New  England  churches,  but  it  serves  to  bring 
out  some  of  the  hidden  caiiBes,  not  yet  fully  appj'eciated, 
which  led  to  our  separation  from  the  mother  country. 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  ought  also,  in  all  appro 
priate  ways,  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of  biographies  of  the 
worthies  who  have  Iniilt  up  and  honored  its  churches.  Even  of 
Makemie  there  is  no  adequate  memorial.  The  lives  of  the 
pastors  of  the  first  Presbyterian  churches  of  Philadelphia  and 
of  New  York  deserve  an  ample  record.  Witherspoon,  the 
patriot,  who  also  defended  the  claims  of  moral  philosc»phy 
against  a  New  England  writer  ;  Da  vies,  that  great  preacher ; 
Gilbert  Teuneutj  that  soul  of  fire ;  Wilson,  Dickinson  and 
Blair ;  McWhorter  and  Burr;  Blackburn,  Mason,  Griffin  and 
Eichards ;  these  are  surely  worthy  of  some  lasting  testimonials. 
Let  us  have  their  biographies  as  we  have  those  of  Rodgers,  of 
Alexander  and  of  Green.  To  the  history  of  the  Log  College 
should  be  added  tliat  of  Nassau  Hall  and  other  colleges. 

The  doctrinal  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  history  of  oar  churches 
is  stil!  to  be  composed  :  it  is  peculiar,  and  calls  for  subtle  dis- 
tinctions as  well  as  a  catholic  spirit.  It  cannot  be  measured 
accurately  or  fully  by  any  standard  of  the  old  world.  We  need 
a  point  of  view  which  may  comprehend  Kodgers  and  Tennent, 
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TUaxm  and  Greeny  Richards  and  Alexander,  the  Westminster 
Oonfi^»!on  and  the  elder  Edwards.  The  expected  publication 
of  the  whole  correspoiideiiee  about  Dr.  Bellamy's  call  to  New 
Vork,  will  donbtless  throw  light  on  that  interchaTige  and  conflict 
of  doctrinal  views  between  the  different  parts  of  our  country, 
which  has  served  to  give  its  special  shape  to  oor  theology. 

And  were  it  too  much  to  expect  that  the  different  Presby- 
terian churches  might  also  gather  together  the  collected 
writings,  so  far  as  they  can  now  be  recovered,  of  their  ablest 
di^oeB,  and  issue  thera  after  the  manner  of  the  admirable 
Parker  Society  of  England,  and  the  Wodrow  of  Scotland? 
And  we  should  be  doing  a  good  work  if  we  could  also  issue 
A  monthly  Bulletin,  after  the  manner  of  the  admirable  Bul- 
letin now  sent  forth,  richly  freighted,  by  the  "  Society  for  the 
IIist<»ry  of  French  Protcstanti&m,*'  under  the  honorary  f^resi- 
dency  of  M.  Giiizot,  now  in  lis  third  j^ear,  and  which  has 
rescued  many  a  valuable  Iluguenot  document  from  oblivion* 

It  is  only  after  such  ample  preparations  and  research,  that 
we  can  expect  a  complete  history  of  Presbyterian  ism  for  our 
whole  country.  The  laborious  investigations  of  Dr.  Hodge, 
in  his  able,  but  incompleted  *^  History,"  might  then  be  car- 
ried on  to  more  definite  conclusions,  in  which  there  would  be 
n  more  general  agreement.  A  complete  ecclesiastical  and 
df»ctrinal  history  of  these  churches,  if  it  did  not  prove  a  bond 
of  union,  should  at  least  promote  a  closer  fellowship  and 
aynapathy. 

We  might  thus  be  doing  oar  part  towards  the  preparation 
of  a  work,  more  needed  than  almost  any  other  in  church  his- 
tory, which  should  set  forth  tlie  true  character  of  tlie  great 
Calvinistic  or  Reformed  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  in 
their  relations  to  the  general  history  of  the  whole  Christian 
Church.  The  history  of  these  churches  still  remains  to  be 
adequately  written ;  the  aggressive  and  progressive  portion 
of  modern  church  history  belongs  chiefly  to  them.  They  are 
leading  on  Christianity,  both  in  doctrine  and  polity,  to  its 
greatest  and  widest  triumphs.  Tlie  breadth  and  depth  of 
this  movement^  its  relations  to  Romanism  and  Luthcraaism, 
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to  ArmiiiiaTiTera  and  Socinianifiirij  to  Episcopacy  and  Inde- 
pendency  ;  its  great  varieties,  with  the  same  substantial  type, 
in  the  many  and  strong  nations  where  it  found  foothold; 
its  alliance  with  politics  and  influence  upon  them ;  its  J 
combination  of  the  conservative  and  i*efurniiug elements;  thai 
energy  with  which  it  has  applied  and  is  applying  Christian 
principles  to  all  the  relations  of  life  and  society  ;  the  vigor 
with  which  it  has  developed  the  most  complete  ethics  in  con- 
nection with  the  nobleet  divinity ;  and  the  relation  of  thifl 
w^hole  movement  to  the  final  aim  and  destiny  of  the  Christian 
Church,  present  subjects  of  high  contemplation  to  every 
thoughtful  mind. 

It  is  but  a  slight  outline  that  we  can  here  present  of 
the  characteristics  of  tlie  Reformed,  or  ("alvinistic,  especially 
of  the  Preshytei-ian  Chiirt^lies.  We  will  glance  at  these  traits 
as  seen  in  their  European  origin,  in  their  planting  and 
grfwth  in  our  own  land,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  geneml 
history  and  final  aim  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  grandeur  of  the  majestic  Ilallehijah  cliorus  in  Handel's 
Oratorio,  is  said  to  be  seen  in  the  fact,  tliat  though  composed 
for  a  liniited  number  of  performers,  it  swells  and  grows 
to  more  magnificent  proportions  and  effects,  as  the  voices 
and  instruments  are  multiplied  and  reduplicated,  until  it  be- 
comes a  vohiminous  tide  of  enthralling  and  resistless  har- 
mony. And  so,  too,  the  grandeur  of  the  principles  of  the 
Eeformcd  Churches  is  attested  by  the  still  more  conspicuons 
fact,  that  they  are  as  applicable  on  a  broad,  as  they  were  on 
a  narrow  tlieatre,  to  nations  as  to  individnals,  to  the  present 
even  more  than  to  the  sixteenth  centui-y,  Inc]*ease  of  years, 
of  uumbei-s»  and  of  conutrieSj  has  only  served  to  give  them 
expansion,  maturity,  and  energy.  The  new  world  is  and  has 
prosed  to  be  a  Ijctter^  because  it  is  a  broader  sphere,  for  test- , 
ing,  among  the  most  varied  influences,  the  full  efficacy  of  the* 
system  of  doctrine  and  polity  with  which  Calvin  transformed 
Geneva. 

The  great  Eeformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  "  the 
salvation,  because  it  was   the  restoration  of  Christianity.'* 
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For  two  hundred  rears  this  EuropeaTi  revolution  was  growing 
in  secrecy,  with  here  and  there  an  oceasiuiiul  tliroe,  pre-aii- 
nouneing  this  great  birth  of  time.  It  was  a  comprehensive 
poh*tical,  social,  popular,  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  a  deep 
spiritual  movenient*  Even  Roman  Oathulic  \Triters  have 
oeaaed  to  depict  it  as  a  merely  sudden  explosion,  and  trace 
bacfc  its  causes  to  the  heart  of  the  middle  ages.  The  scholas- 
tic sy&tem,  that  combination  of  eeclesiastical  traditions  and 
Aristotelian  logic,  had  failed  to  give  a  satisfactory  theology, 
A  new  psychology  supplanted  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics  ; 
the  inductive  was  added  to  the  formal  logic,  making  new 
premises  in  theological  discussion.  The  Papacy,  that  real 
anti-Christian  power,  had  bccotiie  a  persecuting  and  extor- 
tionate deejK:)ti6m.  The  motto  of  the  Waldenses, '*  Z?/a?  m 
tenehris^^  pTOved  prophetic.  From  the  heart  of  Europe 
came  np  that  solemn  invocation,  not  unheeded ; 

ATenge,  O  Lord^  thy  sl&tightered  aalnts,  wboee  boii6ei 
Lie  flcftttered  on  the  Alpine  moimtams  cold  \ 

Ringing  in  many  a  silent  hour  were  heard  by  the  attentive 
ear  the  warning  bells  of  those  godly  churches,  which  Rome 
had  vainly  tried  to  root  out,  even  as  it  is  said  that  sailors  in 
the  Caribbean  seas  still  hear  the  lingering  chime  of  the  bells 
of  a  submerged  island, 

Oiir  Lord  issued  forth,  as  with  a  new  resurrecttou,  from 
tlie  sepulchre  where  they  had  laid  him.  With  a  deeper 
spiritual  experience,  the  faithful  came  again  directly  to  the 
Saviour.  Tlie  "formal"  principle,  that  the  Scriptures  aro 
onr  only  rule  of  faith  and  duty,  and  the  "  materiar'  principle 
of  justitication  by  faith  alone,  were  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
battle  against  the  novelties  of  the  Papacy.  To  these  two 
principles,  says  Hagenbach,lhe  Reformers  added  the  **  social" 
principle,  in  new  vigor,  wl»erel>y  they  formed  their  cliurehes 
on  the  basis  of  the  nnivei'sal  prici^lh^xjd  of  believers.  The  old 
11  th  and  the  old  charity  became  new  again.  The  Reformation, 
lyg  Guizot,  "  recalled  religion  to  the  laity/'  Responsibility 
for  belief  was  no  longer  left  to  the  cai*e  of  a  priestly  caste. 
7 
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Tlioiigh  the  Keforraaticm,  under  God,  began  with  Lnther 
in  the  power  of  faith,  it  was  carried  on  by  Calvin  with 
greater  energy,  and  with  a  more  eoristnu'tive  genius,  botli  in 
theology  and  in  church  jKility,  as  he  alao  had  a  more  open 
field.  The  Lutheran  movement  affected  ctiiefly  the  centnj, 
and  the  north  of  Europe  ;  the  Reformed  Churches  were 
planted  in  the  west  of  Europe,  all  around  the  ocean,  in  t]ie 
British  isles,  and  by  their  very  geographical  site  were  pre- 
pared to  act  the  most  efficient  part,  and  to  leap  the  walls  of 
the  old  world,  and  colonize  our  shores. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  a  general  view  of  the  history 
of  the  Ileformcd  Chnrches,  than  the  variety* of  countries  into 
w^liich  we  find  tl\eir  charactenBtic  epirit,  both  m  doctrine  and 
polity  J  penetrating.  Tliroiigliont  Switzerhmd  it  was  a  grand 
popular  movement.  There  is  first  of  all,  Zwingle,  the  hero 
of  Zurich,  already  in  1510  preaching  against  the  idnlatroug 
veneration  of  Mary,  a  man  of  geueruus  culture  and  intre|)id 
spirit,  who  at  last  laid  down  his  life  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
In  Djifile  we  find  Oecolainpadius,  and  also  Bullinger,  the 
chronicler  of  the  Swiss  reforui.  Farel  arouses  Geneva  to 
iconoelasm  by  his  inspiring  eloquence.  Thither  cornea  in 
1536,  from  the  France  whicli  disowned  him,  Calvin,  the 
mighty  lawgiver,  great  as  a  preacher,  an  ex{>OBitor,  a  teaclier 
and  a  ruler;  cold  in  exterior,  hut  burning  with  internal  tire; 
wlio  produced  at  twenty-fuur  years  of  age  his  unmatched 
Institutes,  and  at  thirty-fivc  had  made  Geneva,  under  an 
almost  theocratic  government,  the  model  city  of  Europe,  with 
its  inspiring  motto,  ^^jfost  tenebras  luxJ^  He  was  feared  and 
opposed  by  tlie  libertines  of  his  daVy  as  he  is  in  our  own.  His 
errors  were  those  of  his  own  times :  his  greatness  is  of  all 
times.  ILxfker  calls  him  "incomparably  the  wisest  man  of 
the  French  Chui'cli ; "  he  compares  him  to  the  "  Master  of 
Sentences,"  and  says,  ^'  that  though  thousands  were  debtors 
to  him  as  touching  divine  knowledge,  yet  he  was  to  noE 
only  to  God.'^  Montesquieu  declares  that  "the  Gonevi 
sliould  ever  bleas  the  day  of  his  birtL"  Jewel  terms  him  "  a 
reverend  Father^  and  worthy  (ornament  of  the  Church  of 
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God."  "  He  that  will  not  honor  the  memory  of  Calvin,'^  says 
Mr.  Bancroft,  *' knowB  but  little  of  the  origin  of  American 
liberty."  tJncler  his  influence  Geneva  became  the  '*  fertile 
seed-plot  "  of  reform  for  all  Europe  ;  with  Zurich  and  Stras- 
bniirg,  it  wa&  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed  from  the  Britieh 
Islee,  and  thus  indoctrinated  England  and  oiirBelveB  with  its 
own  spirit. 

The  same  form  of  faith  was  planted  in  the  German  Pala- 
tinfite,  modified  by  the  influence  of  Melanchthon,  receiving 
an  admirable  exposition  in  the  Heidelberg  Catcchis^m,  and 
the  writings  of  Ursinns,  and  forming  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  PTolland  accepted  the  same  Bvstem  of  faith  with 
the  spirit  of  mart}Tdom  ;  against  Charles  and  Philip,  against 
Alba  and  the  inqaisition,  it  fought  heroically^  nnder  the 

-Prince  of  Orange,  of  imperiBhable  fame.  In  contending  for 
freedom  in  religion  it  imbibed  the  love  of  civil  freedom; 
which  it  bronght  also  to  our  shores  ;  and  thongh  Guizot  does 
V  '  nnce  name  Holland  in  his  History  of  European  Civiliza- 
;i  :u  we  can  never  name  it  bat  with  honor  and  gratitude; 
itself  oppressed,  it  becatne  the  refuge  of  the  oppreeeed.  In 
Sngland^  God  ovemilcd  the  selfish  jxilicy  of  Henry  VITL  to 

'the  fnrtherance  of  the  Gospel ;  the  persecution  of  Mary, 
1553-8,  sent  fortli  the  l^est  of  Etigland^s  blood  to  Zurich  and 
Geneva,  there  to  imbibe  more  deeply  tlie  prinei|>lc9  of  the 
Itefurm,  und  to  bring  back  the  seeds  of  Pnritani&ra,  which 
gorminated  in  spite  of  the  High  Conrt  of  Ojmmipsion  and 
the  Acts  of  Uniformity  of  155i>  and  subsequent  years.  The 
Univemities  were  Calvinistic  in  their  most  vigorous  period, 
when  Biicer  and  Peter  Martyr  taught  in  them  a  pure  faith. 
**The  Reformation  in  England,'-  says  the  Christian  Retncm- 
bratncer  (1845),  *'*  ended  by  showing  itself  a  decidedly  Calvin* 
ifitic  nsovement,"  *^*The  Reformation  produced  Calvinism; 
thi»  was  its  immediate  offspring,  it^  genuine  matter-of-fact 
expression/*  And  need  I  speak  of  Scotland,  where  the  tower- 
ing form  of  John  Knox,  also  taught  in  Geneva,  stands  out 
severe  in  dc»etrine  and  morals,  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  love- 
liikeds of  the  fmil  and  passionate  Mary!    Her  chivalry'  conld 
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not  Bteni  the  tide.  Presbyterianism  preYailed,  never  to  lose 
its  hold  of  the  Scotch  nation.  Their  **  fervid  geiiins"  was 
well  pleased  with  tliis  etroug  theology.  Tenacity  like  that  of 
the  J'lirghers,  and  of  the  Aiiti-Borghers,  both  Kew  and  Old 
Liglilj  and  the  indoniitahle  spirit  of  religious  independence, 
go  with  them  wherever  they  go.  The  Free  Church  battles  in 
the  nineteenth  century  for  the  principles  of  its  sires.  The 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  reappear  in  our  own  land, 
transferred  from  religion  to  politics  in  the  Mecklenburg] 
Declaration, 

The  same  spirit  which  elevated  Switzerland,  Holland  and 
the  British  Isles,  broke  forth  in  the  reforms  of  Spain  and 
Italy,  to  he  strangled  in  blood.  In  France  we  read  its  saddest 
tale  in  that  dark  night  of  St.  BartholomeWj  lighted  by  lurid 
fires,  while  not  a  star  of  heaven  shone,  for  which  Home  by 
order  of  Gregory  XIII.,  sung  its  To  Deum,  from  whose  bale- 
ful influence  France  has  not  yet  recovered,  and  which  could 
not  be  expiated  even  by  the  horrora  of  its  revolution.  That 
revolution  was  but  the  catastrophe  of  the  dniinaj  begun  in 
the  revocation  of  the  cdiftt  of  Nantes;  "the  feet  of  the 
avenging  deity,"  says  a  Greek  pnwerb,  "  are  eliod  with  wool." 
Those  high-minded  Huguenots,  nobles  and  artisans,  cast  out 
from  France,  were  scattered  through  Europe,  and  have  added'' 
lustre  to  onr  own  history.  The  names  of  the  Prince  Cond6, 
atid  the  Admiral  Coligny,  of  Beza  ]>raying  at  Poissy,  in  the 
presence  of  the  royalty  and  nobility  of  France,  of  Jurieu  and 
Arayrant,  of  De  Momay,  D'Aubignti,  and  Henri  Estienne 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  Christian  chivalry  and  learn- 
ing receive  their  meed  of  praise.*     Something  of  their  spirit 

*  A  tardj  justice  Ia  begimiiiig-  to  be  i«udered  in  Franoa  to  the  de«dfl  and 
worth  of  the  Hugaenote^  Other  countries  have  hifcherto  appreoiated  then 
better  than  hm  their  native  land.  M.  Haag",  '*Lft  France  Protestante," 
Sayonfi,  *' fitmlea  litt^raires  Bur  Im  ^criyaiDs  fran<;aia  de  la  Hefonoation,** 
Ooquerel,  **Hi8toiPe  des  eghi^ea  dii  desert,*'  Lidanne'fl  '' Memoirs  of  Agripim 
D*Aubigiii5/'  and  espeeMl/ Weiss,  **■  Hiatory  of  the  Protestant  Refogves,*' 
in  Air*  Herbert's  version,  with  the  researches  of  Mr,  CharloB  Held,  are 
among  the  works  which  are  contributing  to  elucidate  the  historj  of  tho 
French  martjZB. 
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lingered  long  in  France  in  Jansenism,  adorned  by  PascaPs 
virtnes. 

These  geneml  hietorical  statements  make  it  apparent,  that 
the  principles  of  the  Calvinistic  chiirohes  were  more  widely 
diflfused  than  those  of  the  Lntherans,  and  among  the  raost 
vigopons  nations.  Lutheran  ism  was  in  the  centime,  but  the 
Kefonned  Chiu^ches  begirt  the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  to 
the  English  isle, 

That  prcciouH  stotie,  sot  in  the  silyer  Jiea 
Which  servcB  it  in  the  oMce  of  a  wall. 

Bnt  that  sea  which  was  England's  wall,  became  to  these 
churches  the  higliway  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
opening  a  path  for  their  feet.  Lntheranism  had  its  ns  phis 
ultra  J*  Calvinism  its  jdtt 8  ultra.  The  former  soon  settled 
down  at  peace  with  princes;  the  latter  was  always  in  difficulty 
with  the  rniers  of  this  world,  ever  contendirjg  and  advancing. 
The  one  has  been  well  termed  tlie  Church  of  the  theologian, 
the  other  the  Church  of  the  people.  Both  were  Presbyterian, 
as  was  all  the  Refonnation,  excepting  the  Anglican,  bnt  the 
Lutlieran  insisted  more  on  territorial  and  consistorial,  and 
the  Calvinists  more' on  Presbyterial  and  congregational  rights. 
Tlie  former  after  Melanchthon,  had  but  one  tj-pe  of  dc»ctrine; 
the  Reformed  had  greater  diversities,  with  the  same  general 
features.  The  one  retained  the  sacramental  theory,  the  other 
snbr>rdinated  it  to  electing  grace.  Montesquieu  says,  "that 
each  l>elieve8  itself  to  be  most  perfect,  the  Cahinists  believe 
themselves  most  conformed  to  what  Jesus  had  said,  the 
Lutherans  to  what  the  apostles  have  done  "  The  €>ne  dwelt 
chietly  on  the  sovereignty  of  God,  the  other  on  the  wants  of 
man«  The  Calvinists,  says  Schweizer,  contended  against  the 
Pa;rHnism  of  Rome,  and  the  Lutherans  against  its  Judaism. 
The  former  has  ever  applied  the  standard  of  the  Scriptures 
with  more  unsparing  and  exclusive  rigor,  to  all  society  and 
all  life ;  the  latter,  absorbed  in  Bcience,  pays  less  heed  to  the 
life.  The  one  has  led  a  more  secltided  life,  the  other  has 
dune  stem  battle  on  the  open  sea.    Each  has  its  reward. 
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Lutheranisin  has  been  speculative  and  stationary,  Calvinism 
tliuiightfiil  and  aggressive.  Calvinism  has  its  roots  in  a 
deeper  practical  necessity  than  Lutheranisin,  as  it  also  has 
had  a  more  penetratuig  and  reforming  power,  working  its 
way  through  many  nations. 

Three  points  characterize  the  Calvinistic  movement,  and 
give  to  it  a  special  supremacy  in  modern  church  history :  its 
theological  system,  its  organizing  power,  and  its  practical 
efficiency  in  applying  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  of  life. 

The  theological  system  received  by  the  Reformed  Churches 
was  a  revival  of  Augustinianism,  without  its  unhealthy  leaven 
of  sacramental  grace,  and  a  return  to  the  special  form  of  scrip- 
tural truth,  inculcated  by  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
and  in  that  to  the  Romans,  "  still,"  says  one,  "  an  epistle  to 
the  Romans  of  our  times."  It  applied  the  formal  principle, 
that  the  Scriptures  are  our  only  divine  rule,  with  an  imwonted 
energy.  As  the  barons  of  England  said  to  Henry  III.,  that 
"  the  laws  of  England  should  not  be  changed,"  so  said  the 
Reformei*3  of  the  laws  of  God.  They  viewed  all  as  from,  for 
and  to  God.  They  elevated  the  doctrines  of  grace  on  high. 
They  bowed  in  deejKist  submission  only  to  a  sovereign  will. 

With  the  same  solid  and  severe  general' cast  of  doctrine,  in 
all  the  countries  where  these  elect  ones  emerged  into  this  new 
life,  they  combined  a  much  greater  variety  in  incident  and 
detail,  than  the  sister  Lutheran  churches.  This  has  been,  con- 
trary, perhaps,  to  the  general  impression,  a  signal  mark  of 
the  Calvinistic  movement.  It  was  most  prolific  in  varied 
systems  of  theology,  and  in  a  rich  symbolical  literature.  Such 
symbols  are  needed  by  the  church,  and  will  always  be,  for  a 
tln-eefold  office :  as  a  bond  of  union  ;  as  a  testimony  and  con- 
fession ;  and  as  an  instrument  of  teaching ;  not  supei-seding 
but  expounding  the  Word  of  God.  Of  such  confessions,  all 
the  Reformed  countries  produced  eminent  examples,  in  full 
ness,  and  doctrinal  consistency  far  in  advance  of  the  simple 
symbols  of  early  times,  and  these  still  remain,  the  historical 
basis  of  our  churches.  While  Rome  bound  itself  hand  and 
foot  to  medisBval  corruptions  at  tlie  Council  of  Trent ;  while 
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tSe  Lutherans  were  c^^msolidated  liy  their  Formula  of  Concord 
(1577);  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Enroptj,  the  CalYinistic 
Bjstetn  was  in  substani:^  confessed,  bj  raany  a  Swiss  council, 
by  the  French,  by  the  (Terrtmnd  at  Heidelberg,  by  the  Scotch^ 
by  the  English  in  the  XXXIX,  Artielcs,  by  the  Dutch  at  Dort, 
and  last  and  best  of  all,  iu  the  Westmineter  Confession,  mada 
by  the  combined  wii?doin  tif  England  and  Scotland,  innnedi- 
ately  received  in  New  England,  adopted  by  the  PrcsVnterian 
churches  of  our  land,  and  never  superseded, — the  ablest  pro- 
duct of  this  6yn»hulical  nioveinent,  containing  the  best  results 
of  the  controversies  between  R«nnanism  and  Protestantism, 
and  among  tJie  Protestants  theTiiselves.  It  was  composed 
with  the  greatest  care,  under  direction  i>f  the  Long  Parliament, 
submitted  to  them  7th  December,  1646,  and  sent  hack  for 
"proof  texts."  Goodwin,  Lightfcjot,  Calamy,  Selden  and 
Evelyn,  and  the  Scotch  Henderson,  Gillespie,  Rutherford  and 
Baillie^  with  much  prayer  and  earnest  study  of,  the  Scripture, 
made  it  wliat  it  is. 

The  general  theological  systein  of  the  Keformed  Churches, 
fii^t  fidly  expounded  in  Cal^in'^s  Institutes,  car »*ied  to  its  most 
detailed  exposition  in  Geneva  by  IJeza  and  Torrettin,  moved 
on  steadily  between  the  two  extremes  of  Antiuomianism  and 
Armiuianism,  It  received  a  more  historical  and  less  scholastic 
character  from  the  Dutch  tlicology  of  the  Covenants,  thmugh 
tlie  lal>orB  of  Cocceius  and  Wit^iua.  From  the  tcx)  exclusive 
predominance  of  the  idea  of  the  ^*  Coven  an  ts,"  it  has  been 
redeemed  in  Scotland  and  er^pecialty  in  our  own  country,  in 
sabficquent  discussions.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  revival 
of  Calvinistic  theoh >gy  under  Edwards  in  our  own  land,  was 
coeval  with  its  decline  on  the  continent  of  Eiu'oi>e;  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  no  great  Calvinistic  ivorks  have  been 
lere  produced  until  the  most  recent  times.  lu  Scotland, 
agland  and  our  own  ctHintry^  its  fortunes  have  lieeu  different  j 
the  English  race  and  language  seem  more  favorable  to  its  spirit. 
But  everywhere  it  has  l>eeu  signalized  by  compi-eheusiveness 
and  acuteness,  with  occasional  excesses,  indeed,  in  the  revival 
of  merely  Jewish  ideas  and  polity.     It  insisted  in  a  special 
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manner  tipon  the  unity  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testament  diepen- 
sations.  By  its  early  and  careful  separatifni  of  natural  and 
revealed  theology  it  was  probably  saved  from  the  rati<iualiBiii 
of  Germany  ;  it^  manly  thought  kept  it  from  degenemting 
into  *'  pietism.'*  The  i-espective  provinces  of  reason  aiid  rev- 
elation  it  has  alwajB  carefully  defined  and  gjuarded.  It  is 
rescued  from  schulastieisin  by  its  deference  to  t!ie  Word  of 
God.  Divine  Bovereignty  and  human  freedom  are  its  two 
poles,  while  midway  between  God  and  man  stands  the  person 
of  Clirifit,  and  his  mediatorial  work,  applied  not  directly 
through  sacmnienU  hut  by  the  internal  efficacy  of  the  Iloly 
Ghost* 

With  these  theological  characteristics  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  their  polity  harmonized  ;  the  one  seems  made  for 
the  other.  This  ecclesiastical  polity  is  equally  amoved  from 
Prelacy  and  Independency  ;  fnjni  tliat  prelacy  which  annula 
the  rights  of  the  churches,  and  from  that  independency  which 
in  the  part  forgets  the  whole.  Prelacy  annuls  and  indepen- 
dency isfjlates,  the  single  church ;  the  Ik^forrned  Churches 
have  ever  striven  to  retain  both  the  unity  of  the  whole  and 
the  relative  freedom  of  each  eongregatii*n.  The  theory  of 
prelacy  i^esolves  the  essence  of  the  visible  church  into  the 
Episcopate;  with  the  theory  of  iudependency  there  cannot 
be  constrned  a  united  church,  a  pRiper  church  government 
for  the  whole  body,  any  njore  tlian  the  theory  of  the  rights  of 


*  A  competent  history  of  the  theology  of  the  Reformed  Cburchei  La  a  de* 
fiideratnm  in  Eagli^h  literature.  JoHhaa  WUson'a  **  Historicnl  Inquiry  oon- 
oeming-  the  Principles,  Opinions,  etc. ,  of  the  Etiglish  PresbyteriaiiB,"  seoood 
edition.  1836,  oontainB  some  ytiluable  historical  mnteriids.  In  Germ  Any,  the 
dlBCUSdiona  and  writdngfi  of  Schwei£er,  Ebrard  and  Schnecken burger  have 
thrown  new  %ht  upon  the  piogieasand  infiaenoe  of  the  Calvinistic  aystem 
in  Etirope,  and  have  made  ita  elemonta  of  power  more  fully  felt.  Gaas,  in 
111*  **HiBtory  of  the  Protestant  Doctrinal  Theolog-y/'  Vol  I,,  pubUshed  the 
lafit  je&r^  has  done  it  more  jostiee  than  piordona  Lutheran  writers.  Schwej- 
ler's  "  Glaubcnslehre."  and  especiaUy  hia  "  Protestontiacbe  Centraldogmen/' 
Vol  I.,  though  etrictly  necessarian^  are  oompo»ed  with  great  ability  and 
zeaearoh.  In  Ebrard^i  '  ^  OhristEohe  Doginatik/^  the  aeckiona  which  nariate 
the  history  of  the  Eeformed  Theology  are  of  much  value  and  interest.  Bnt 
none  of  these  works  know  anything  about  the  Scotch  and  American  syvtema. 
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man  can  give  ns  t\m  idea  and  f iinetions  of  the  State.  A  true 
theory  of  the  cliiiruh  avoids  bc»th  these  extrcniea. 

There  is  the  iti visible  church,  the  true  chiirehj  which  ac- 
cording to  all  Protestant  consent,  is  the  communiou  of  the 
faithful,  in  Christ  with  eaeh  other,  TIjere  ie  also  the  visible 
church,  a  body  of  believers  having  the  Word  and  Sacraments. 
Aa  neeeafiary  to  the  well-being,  thongli  not  to  the  beirtg  of 
eneh  church,  there  are  its  officers,  \\b  preebytei'S  and  deacons ; 
a  clmreh  with  its  presbyter-s  gives  the  unit  of  the  eyBtein, 
which  is  coubtitutcd  tbroughtiut  on  the  representative  idea. 
Such  a  constitution  adopted  by  the  Refonued  bodies,  wa^but 
a  revival  of  the  primitive  practice  ;  not  an  innovation,  but  a 
renovation.  Cut  off  the  snperincaced  hierarchy,  and  in  all 
the  church  you  would  still  bave  presbyters  and  presbyteries: 
euch  aa  Hilary  and  Jerume  describe  as  the  primitive  con- 
dition. Comparatively  independetit  presbyteries  still  lingered 
ill  the  third  century  in  Africa,  as  Cyprian  testifies. 

But  besides  these  features  ai  tbc  Calvinibtic  polity,  there 
was  developed  under  its  influence  a  remarkable  self-oi"ganiz- 
ing  spirit,  which  it  has  caiTied  w^ith  it  wherever  it  has  gone. 
In  this  it  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  Lutheran  system.  It 
has  a  kind  of  social  instinct.  It  made  churches  of  covenanted 
believeiis,  such  as  had  not  been  known  since  tbe  aix>stolic 
times.  The  general  influence,  ttxi,  of  Calvinism  has  been,  in 
ilie  main,  for  union  amtuig  Prcjtestant  bodies ;  it  has  been 
c<.*dpcrative  as  well  as  aggressive.  The  ideas  of  confedemey 
and  of  federal  union  were  ingrained  through  the  **  Covenants  " 
into  the  leading  Reformed  Churches.  By  thcRC  it  has  con- 
trolled and  sliapetl  States  as  well  as  nuide  Churches,  The 
nnior.  of  church  and  state  in  the  old  world  has  prevented  the 
full  effects  of  this  Reformed  influence  from  being  felt;  but 
orr  land  has  inherited  and  applied  it  in  tlie  fullest  measure. 

With  such  a  tbeoU^gy  and  Buch  a  jxility  we  might  anticipate 
the  third  trait  of  the  Reformed  Churcthes,  their  aggressive  and 
reforming  influence.  To  apply  the  whole  of  Christianity  to 
all  tlie  relations  of  life,  and  thus  to  regenerate  society,  is  that 
portion  of  its  work  which  has  given  it  the  most  marked  and 
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popular  Iiistorieal  iiifliieiiee.  It  has  tmnsfunned  tlie  tbeoi-r 
oi  deBpotn,  *"  all  fur,  and  HulhiH^^^  by  the  people/'  into  the 
maxim,  "  under  God,  all  for,  and  all  by  the  people*"  Under 
God^ '^  saluspopulij  mujtrejna  lex,^"*  Its  theology  and  jwility 
both  adapt  it  to  be  a  praijtie'al  Bystem.  It  would  transfurin 
tlie  Christian  faith  into  the  Chrietian  life*  Hence  it  in- 
Bisted  upon  the  purity  of  church  membership,  i-eviving  the 
ancient  discipline  wherever  the  State  would  allow.  It  asks 
for  ChrisHan  obedience  bo  the  great  law  of  Christian  love, 
wdiich  is  the  only  universal  solvent.  It  insists  upon  the  rights 
of  believers,  and  the  headship  of  Chribt,  above  all  contraven- 
ing human  authority.  It  contended  tirst  for  civil,  for  the 
Bake  of  religious  freedom.  Tiie  whole  Reformation  was  a 
battle  for  the  rigiits  of  national  Churches  against  the  Su- 
preme Pontiff ;  Calvinism,^  taking  a  step  in  advance,  has  also 
been  ever  contending  for  the  rights  of  individual  bodies  of 
believei*8  against  the  domineering  claims  even  of  a  national 
church.  This  problem  Europe  is  still  tryiug  to  solve  ;  this 
problem  this  country  has  left  behind  it  in  ita  onward  march. 
Here  was  the  soul  of  the  Puritan  movement  of  England. 
The  Puritans  cared  as  little  a«  any  men  for  the  tippets  and 
cape  and  vestments,  which  Elizabeth,— shall  we  say  i  with  a 
khid  of  feminine  instinct — and  her  bishops^  with  another 
kind  of  instinct,  sought  to  impose  upon  them.  Bnt  they  did 
care  for  the  rights  of  God's  people,  for  these  thej  contended^ 
and  won  the  battle,  not  so  much  for  themselves  as  for  iis. 
And  wo  venerate  their  manly  independence  !  Had  they  been 
less  stem,  we  had  been  less  free !  A  saintly  halo  adonis 
their  rugged  lives !  They  have  found  the  glory  they  sought 
notj  and  found  it  because  they  sought  it  not. 

And  in  contending  for  religious,  they  purchased  for  England 
and  ourselves  the  b<x>n  of  civil  fi^eedom.  llany,  with  super- 
ticial  judgment,  find  an  incunsistency  in  their  unqualified  de- 
votion to  the  divine  sovereignty,  and  their  zealous  assertion  of 
human  rights.  But  there  is  a  logical  as  well  as  an  historical 
connection  j  obedience  to  God  made  them  fearless  toward  man ; 
God's  sovereignty  decrees  man's  freedom.     Kings  am  to  do 
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behests  of  the  Almighty ;  by  them  princes  decree  Justice. 
Christ  is  the  only  lleiid  of  the  Church  ;  and  for  Ilim  his  peo- 
ple are  to  live  and  die.  Civil  freedom  is  neeessary  for  reli- 
gious ;  and  religions  precedes  civil ;  here  as  elsevvherej  religion 
went  before  politics.  Hence,  the  Puritan  lovo  of  liberty  long 
repressed,  sometimes  forgotten  for  a  moment  by  tliemselveB, 
but  still  a  sacred  fire  in  theu-  very  souls.  The  instinct  of  des- 
pots all  over  Europe  was  speedily  arrayed  against  the  Cal- 
vinistB.  Louis  XIV.  and  Philip  II.  turned  against  them  with 
fire  and  sword  ;  Juioes  I.  averted  bis  face  frum  the  Piiritans. 
It  was  not  a  godless  freedom  fur  which  tbey  contended,  it 
was  liberty  in  law,  first  the  law  of  God,  and  than  the  laws  of 
man.  A  recent  Roman  Cathulic  defainer  of  the  Calvin isfea 
in  our  country  has  said,  **  that  they  denied  to  all  men,  all 
natural  rights,  assuming  all  lights  to  have  been  forfeited  by 
the  fall,"  that  they  "  contended  for  liberty  oidy  for  the  elect." 
But  it  is  the  principle  of  his  own  church,  put  into  the  mouth 
of  those  whom  he  traduces, in  the  face  of  tlie  uniform  bistorio 
testimony,  that  civil  freedom  here  and  in  all  Europe  1ms  ever 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  History 
is  the  grand  revealer  of  the  real  S€*iil  of  any  system. 

The  practical  power  of  the  system  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
ts  also  seen  in  the  energy  with  which  they  have  pressed  all 
moi-al  reforms,  so  far  as  the  state  of  society  would  admit. 
Their  reforming  influence  extended  not  only  to  doctrine,  but 
also  to  life  ;  not  only  to  private  life,  but  also  to  the  purity  of 
tlie  church;  not  alone  to  the  purity  of  the  church,  but  also  to 
the  whole  well-being  of  societ}^  The  purging  and  aggressive 
part  of  mfxleni  church  history,  belongs  peculiaily  to  them, 
Christ  is  present  as  of  old  in  his  church  relieving  the  distresses 
and  ministering  to  all  the  wants  of  men,  bi'eaking  the  bonds  of 
the  oppressed,  raising  the  lower  to  the  higher,  sending  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  etbical  side  of  Christianity, 
m*hicb  Rome  neglected,  has  been  developed  with  most  consist 
teocy  by  the  same  bodies,  which  intlie^dogy  are  so  cunjprehen- 
61  ve,  and  in  polity  so  efficient.  And  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel 
id  time  is  completed^  when  and  only  when  such  reforms  are 
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coTiipleted;   to  carry  CliriBtian  faith  and  love   into  all  the 
relations  oi  life  is  the  earthly  triuiiipli  of  the  Gospel. 

Tlicse  three  leading  characterigtics  of  the  Reformed  Churehe® 
of  Europe  adinirahly  prepared  them  for  the  great  work,  which, 
under  divine  provideiiee,  was  set  before  them  iu  advancing  the 
history  of  tlie  Chnreh  of  Christ  That  work  was  not  chiefly 
to  he  perfurrned  in  Europe,  but  in  onr  own  land.  Tlieir  theol-  . 
ogy,  their  polity,  and  their  reforming  spirit,  were  to  be  trans- 
ported t(.7  a  wider  g)>here,  where,  comparatively  unimpeded  by 
tradition,  and  custom,  and  prejudice,  no  longer  "cribbed,  cab- 
ined, and  confined,"  they  migiit  have  room  and  verge  enough 
to  work  out  anew  and  yet  more  widely  the  grand  pnrix)S€8ofl 
redeeming  love.  Iu  all  the  countries  of  Europe  these  men 
were  prepared,  and  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe  thej 
came^  in  the  appointed  time,  to  colonize  our  shores.  It  is  no 
accidental  circumatuucej  in  Frovidenee*  that  it  wa^  precisely 
and  chiefly  from  the  Eefornied  Churches  of  Europe,  that  our 
temperate  zone  was  peopled  j  and  that  the  tone  of  tiiought  audi 
manner  was  given  by  them  to  our  land  in  its  infancy  and  prime. 
We  received  the  winnowed  wheat  of  Europe's  fields.  The 
men  most  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Calvinism  wei^ 
our  sires.  The  Puritans  and  the  Tlngiienots  were  so  far  in 
advance  of  their  own  native  countries,  in  theological,  ecclesi- 
a8tic4il,  and  conBoqiiently  in  political  ideas,  that  they  must 
needs  be  persecuted  at  home.  And  their  pei-secntions  drove 
them  hitherj  to  found  a  new  and  mighty  republic.  Cromwell 
could  not  give  a  com mou wealth  to  England,  hut  we  i*cceived 
it.  The  Genevese  ptdity  could  not  reshape  France,  but  it 
formed  the  Hnguenota  for  us.  The  noble  Robinson  must 
leave  Scrooby,  and  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  Holland,  that  he 
might  train  his  pilgrims,  Brewsterj  Bradford,  and  Carver,  to 
take  possession  of  New  England.  These  men  lived,  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  us;  not  for  ns,  but  for  God, 

This  is  the  real  central  point  of  view  for  understanding  oar 
own  history.  It  was  planted  by  a  colonization  such  as  has 
been  never  before  known.  It  was  not  fc^r  politics  chiefly,  it 
was  not  for  commerce,  it  was  for  the  church  of  God  to  ad- 
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vance  Christianitv  jet  another  stadium  in  its  course,  that  our 
fathers  came  hither  from  all  these  nations.  Christianity  in 
its  first  era  subdued  unto  iteelf  the  old  Greek  and  Eomau 
civil  ization,  took  the  spjik  of  the  ancient  world,  and  got  the 
basis  for  its  theology  through  its  prolonged  discussion  of  the 
doctrines  of  tlie  THnity,  the  Incarnation,  and  Divine  Grace. 
The  same  Christianity  in  its  second  and  mediaeval  era  subdued 
the  German  world,  and  brought  khiga  and  nations  in  subjec- 
tion to  an  ecclesiastico-politieal  authority.  But  Christianity 
IB  not  only  a  system  of  doctrinej  is  not  only  an  ecclesiastical 
gystem,  it  is  also  a  working  syBtcniy  given  to  redeem  the  earth. 
And  hence  in  its  last  stadium,  imder  the  regenerated  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  it  is  to  reform  the  whole  life  by  the  mighty  power 
of  divine  truth  and  faitli.  The  application  of  tlie  whole  of 
Christian  theology,  through  and  by  the  church,  to  the  wln^ile 
of  society  and  life  is  the  problem,  which  Calvinism  grasped 
as  never  before,  and  to  which  this  land  was  given,  that  it 
might  work  the  problem  out.  Rome  vainly  tried  to  reduce 
the  temporal  to  the  siiiritual,  through  an  organized  corpora- 
tioHj  usurping  the  functions  of  Christ ;  we  are  working  at 
the  aarne  task  in  a  more  spiritual  method.  Europe  since  the 
Reformation  has  also  been  vainly  trying  to  apply  Christianity 
to  the  whole  of  six^iety,  by  the  union  of  Church  and  State, 
We  are  engaged  in  the  same  work  in  a  different  way,  abolish- 
ing tliis  union,  and  working  directly  through  the  church  upon 
society  and  individuals,  and  not  through  the  state.  This  is 
oar  peculiarity ;  this  is  in  the  very  genius  t«f  Calvinism ;  and 
thus  is  our  church  histtiry  connected  with  the  whole  plan  of 
God.  For  this  was  our  country  reserved,  and  tlie  elect  ones 
of  Eurcipo  sent  here.  Our  country  is  the  prtduct  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  all  Europe. 

How  woTiderftd  it  seems,  that  in  the  course  of  divine  Prov- 
idence^ this  Western  world,  mi  long  hidden,  should  have  been 
ttiJ veiled  and  disclosed,  at  the  very  time  that  Europe  was 
preparing  for  the  Reformation :  how  much  more  wonderful,  , 
that  its  central  portions  should  have  remained  still  unsettled, 
for  more  than  a  century,  waiting  for  the  results  of  the  con- 
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fllcts  of  the  Refnnnation,  reserved  to  receive  and  develop 
the  principles  eTigetidered  in  these  strifes  !  Fur  sueh  a  laiid, 
prophecy  had  loni^^ed  1  The  viaion  of  ao  El  Dorado,  of  a  new 
Atlantis,  has  cheered  the  wisest  of  our  race.  The  vision  wa&J 
dissipated,  the  reality  disclosed,  when  the  New  World  wa*  i 
discovered.  Some  expofiitors  find  it  foretold  in  the  Scriptures, 
tliat  spoak  of  the  land  overshadowed  by  the  eagle's  wings. 
Lf>rd  Bacon  reads  in  Seneca  (Medea,  act  iL  v.  375  sq.)  a  pi-o- 
phecy  of  it,  where  he  describes  an  age  "  in  which  tlie  ocean 
shall  dissolve  the  bonds  of  things  and  a  great  land  appear, 
and  there  shall  no  more  be  an  Ultima  ThuleJ'  Erik  the  Red, 
from  Iceland  J  visited  its  Vineland,  now  New  England,  five 
centuries  ere  C(»himbu8  came  in  his  frail,  adventurous  bark, 
comforting  himself,  as  Ilaklnyt  says,  **^  with  tlie  thought,  that 
the  land  had  a  beginning  where  the  sea  had  an  ending,*'  He, 
too,  died  not  knowing  all  that  he  had  found  ;  but  he  tooic  ] 
sassion  of  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Church,  And  the 
Southern  islands  and  coastj  and  the  Norl-heni  limits  and  lake 
of  our  country^  the  St.  Lawrence,  Canada,  and  Acadia, 
Penobscot,  and  the  shores  of  lake  Huron,  the  whole  (»f  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  up  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  down 
to  its  nioiUh,  were  settled  under  Roman  Catholic  auspices. 
Tlie  adventurous  Jesuits  were  sagacious  and  indefatigable  in 
I>lanting  missions;  even  a  Fen(^lon  probably  labored  in  New 
York  to  propagate  the  faith  of  Rime. 

But  not  to  Spain,  nor  to  France,  nor  to  the  Papacy  was  oiir 
land  to  be  given  j  they  surrounded  the  country  but  neglected 
its  centre.  That  was  to  be  colonized  under  other  auspices. 
Charles  I.  and  Land  would  have  a  hierarchy  at  home,  and  tlie 
Puritans  came  to  New  England.  The  Prcsbj^terians  of  Scot- 
land, dragocrtied  by  Claver house,  were  sent  as  bondsmen  to 
our  Middle  States,  and  frtun  their  martyr  seed  sprang  np 
armed  men  io  our  revolution.  The  Ilugnenots,  expelled  front 
Francej  made  their  first  attempt,  under  Calvin's  andColigny's 
influence,  to  settle  this  country  in  Brazil  in  1555 ;  next  in 
Florida^  then  in  New  England  ;  and  they  infused  something 
of  their  chivalric  spirit  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  ever  honored 
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in  the  imnies  of  Legai*d,  Bowdnhi,  Eoiidinot,  antl  Xash  Le 
Grand.  The  pretentions  of  Anglkmii  EpiBtiopacy,  too,  nour- 
ished liere  the  seeds  of  tJ|j]x>sition  to  England  :  the  Art:;hbkhop 
of  Canterbury  ^^rtually  claimed  under  Ens^land  to  l>e,  what  a 
Poj>e  had  called  him  ^^ Alter iusorfns  Papa^^^  and  resistance 
to  him  became  among  all  onr  Puritans,  resistance  to  England, 
Through  what  wonderful  and  hidden  canees  nins  the  cause 
of  Divine  Providence.  We  were  made  great  and  free  by  the 
inflneuces  wln*ch  would  have  destroyed  our  sires,  had  they 
nut  resisted,  but  yielded.  What  Providence  meant  in  all 
these  incidents  is  seen  in  the  result.  Thus  does  history  extort 
from  Providence  its  secrets  and  dischise  them  to  man  in  his 
own  progress  in  fi*eedom  and  virtue, 

Tlie  stimman'of  the  Eurf»pean  history,  since  the  Reforma- 
tioi  ,  m  its  bearings  on  our  own  is  then  briefly  this.  The 
Eef* Tmation  found  in  the  Calvinistic  movement  its  most 
decided  and  complete  expres.sion,  in  doctrine,  in  polity  and 
in  reiatit>n  to  life.  Tlie  heart  of  the  conflicts  <if  the  Eum- 
pean  States  was  in  this  Calvinistic  struggle,  consummated  in 
Poritanism;  this  is  the  central  point  of  view  from  which  tn 
read  the  European  history  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
trentnries.  To  those  nations  in  which  this  movement  attained 
ltd  greatest  stitjngth,  itn  most  deoided  character,  wns  com- 
xnitted  by  Divine  Providence  the  office  of  colonizing  and 
bn tiding  up  the  States  of  our  confederacy.  The  conflicts 
which  Calvinism  cngeTidered  in  tliese  nations  had  their  issue 
in  this  emigration  to  our  land.  Their  men  of  faith  and  zeal, 
tLose  in  whom  the  principles  of  this  moreraent  were  moat 

*  This  title  uppears  to  have  been  first  giTen  to  Anaelm,  AFchbLahop  of 
Osateitttiiy,  as  a  oompHment,  by  Pope  Urban  II.  (1067-1099);  thiiitG«rrafle, 
iDcmk  of  Canterburj,  writes,  '*  Tan  tarn  ejus  gmtiom  haboit,  at  eum  (Ansel- 
iDttmi  alterius  orbis  piipa^m  vocaret  (Urbanua  Papa).  Cf*  Twjstleu,  *'Hia- 
torica]  Vindication/*  p.  22,  That  the  pretensious  of  the  Anglican  Churcsh 
foatered  the  seeds  of  our  Revolution  appears  from  the  ^*-  Minutes  of  the 
CoDTcntioQ  of  Delegates  from  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
maCL  from  the  Association  of  Connecticut/*  frum  1700  to  1775,  pubtislied 
aome  jeAis  since  at  Hartford,  A  leading  oV>jf et  of  this  Convention  was  to 
consult  respecting  the  Anglican  project  of  niiiJLmg  Episcopacy  predominant. 
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ripe,  persecuted  yet  not  east  down,  came  from  all  these 
European  States  to  found  new  States  in  a  new  world,  and 
here  to  continue  the  succession  and  the  progress  of  the  liistory 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  even  to  its  ultimate  triumphs.  They 
came  from  England,  Scotland,  France,  Holland,  and  the 
Palatinate,  and  settled  in  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsj^lvania,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  uncon- 
sciously forming  the  elements  of  a  new  and  mighty  Christian 
nation.  Northern  and  Western  Europe  was  the  nursery  of 
the  trees  which  God  planted  there  to  be  transplanted  here. 

IIow  apparently  insignificant  the  incidents,  and  yet  how 
varied  and  complicated,  which  have  served  to  make  us  what 
we  arc.  To  ascribe  great  events  to  little  causes  is  an  art  by 
which  some  historians  elicit  a  cheap  wonder,  and  seem  to  east 
irony  on  the  whole  of  history ;  as  when  it  is  said  that  only  a 
cobweb  kept  Mohammed's  pursuers  from  capturing  him  in 
his  cave  of  refuge.  But  all  groat  events  are  somewhere  small 
in  the  details  and  analysis.  The  real  wonder  is,  that  out  of 
such  petty  circumstances,  the  greatest  results  are  worked  out : 
and,  because  they  are  so  slight,  to  weave  them  together  into 
one  plan  demands  a  divine  power  and  skill.  It  is  not  the  blind 
goddess  of  chance  who  can  make  these  grand  combinations. 
Great  events  are  those,  and  only  those,  which  embosom  great 
thoughts  and  principles.  The  play  of  every  human  passion 
may  be  a  gossamer  filament  in  the  web  or  woof  of  human 
destiny.  And  men  are  great  in  history,  not  chiefly  by  the 
force  of  intellect,  not  by  foresight  of  all  the  consequences  of 
their  acts,  but  by  the  depth  of  their  moral  convictions,  and 
by  the  fact  that  even  their  insignificant  deeds  are  part  of  a 
divine  plan ; 

And  in  snch  indexes,  although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  volume,  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large. 

Thus  has  it  been  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner  with  the 
facts  of  our  earlier,  as  illustrated  by  our  subsequent  history. 
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This  is  also  strikingly  apparent  in  the  foundation  and  progress 
of  the  Presliyterian  Churches  of  our  countrv. 

These  Presbyterian  Chnrchee  have  retained  the  great 
general  characteristics  of  the  Eeforined  Chtirelios  of  Europe 
iB  we  have  already  sketched  them  ;  but  they  have  developed 
them  in  a  peculiar  way,  with  new  combinations  and  under 
freer  anspices,  Tlmt  they  have  been,  or  must  be,  coDfortned 
t**  any  one  type  of  European  Calviiusm,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others^  is  contrary  to  their  history  and  spirit,  and  the  whole 
circumstances  of  their  origin.  Each  of  our  larger  religious 
bodies  has  been  made  up  by  a  fusion  and  compromise  of  ele- 
ments, nearly,  but,  in  very  few  cases,  wholly  the  same.  This 
is  a  great  law  of  Providence  in  accomplishing  great  things  ; 
it  combines  in  a  new  form,  for  higher  efficiency,  ab^eadj  ex- 
isting elements.  Races  sundered  in  the  old  world  are  here 
reunited  ;  they  intenuarry  and  forget  their  feuds.  The  sec- 
tarianism of  Euroj>e  is  the  catholicity  of  America.  The 
smallest  bodies  of  the  old  world  are  the  largest  here.  If  all 
parties  remained  here,  just  as  they  are  in  Europe,  we  should 
have  no  America.  The  very  separation  <»f  Church  and  State, 
into  whicli  Calvinism  here  grew  by  an  internal,  as  well  as 
external  necessity,  would  of  itself  alone  prrjduce  great 
changes.  This  separatitm  was  what  all  the  great  Reformers 
Calvin,  Luther  and  Melanchtbou,  desired,  l>ut  were  unable  to 
effect  in  Europe.  We  have  in  consequence  a  greater  multi- 
plicity of  sects;  but  we  have  also  less  jarring  of  these  sects, 
and  a  gradual  growth  of  a  more  liberal  Christian  spirit,  in 
spite  of  many  sectarian  diversions. 

The  dividing  line  of  the  Presbyterian,  as  of  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  history  of  our  country,  must  be  taken  with  our 
political  independence.  All  before  this  is  preparation,  the 
cradling  and  youth  of  our  churches.  Wliat  they  truly  were 
in  spirit  and  polity  has  since  become  manifest.  To  attribute 
to  our  manhoc»d^  what  were  the  errors  and  needful  restrictions 
of  yonth,  or  the  prejudices  of  our  state  of  tutelage,  is  to  do 
injustice  to  ourselves,  to  history  and  to  divine  Providence. 
The  separation  from  the  mother  country  was  the  stroke  that 
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^t  the  shell,  and  fihoweJ  what  we  re*illy  wer'e.  Bv  that 
event,  the  divorce  of  Church  and  State  was  fully  inaugurated 
in  priueiple.  The  consummation  of  that  divorce,  and  its  in- 
calculahle  influence  upon  the  wh<de  character  of  the  Church, 
we  are  now  experiencing.  Christiauity  stands  as  it  has  never 
yet  stood,  upon  ks  own  vauttige  ground.  We  are  proving 
that  it  is  self-sustaining;  tliat  it  needs  not  the  secular  arm  to 
stay  it  up  ;  that  it  works  most  efBcieutly  as  it  works  of  and 
for  itself. 

In  the  penod  of  onr  preparation,  the  most  significant  cir- 
cnmstauce,  as  far  as  it  affects  Preshyterian  history,  is,  that 
while  the  chief  regions  of  our  laud.  New  England,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  were  settled  by  other  religious 
bodies,  and  chiefly  for  religious  ends,  the  Preshyteriaiis 
came,  and  were  at  first  dispersed  through  the  different  colo- 
nies, without  any  favor  fruui  any  colonial  goveniment,  but 
rather  opposed,  and  that  they  grew  and  c^me  together  in 
spite  of  manifold  discouragements.  New  England  was 
colonized  by  the  Puritans,  mid  their  church  polity-  was  fos- 
tered by  the  state;  so  that  their  civil  and  religious  history  is 
interwoven.  But  the  Presbyterian  Church  history,  from  the 
beginning,  is  the  history  of  a  clmrclu  and  not  of  a  Church 
and  State.  In  New  York  the  Dutch  and  Episcopalians  grew 
with  the  favor  of  the  reigning  powers.  The  Friends  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Maryland,  the  Episeo- 
iml  Church  in  the  Sontheni  States  were  all  cherished  by  the 
colonial  governments.  But  the  Pi-esbyterians  from  England^ 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  France,  came  and  were  scattered, 
chiefly  through  the  Middle  States  and  found  none  to  help 
theuL  Their  hardships  made  them  stronger,  wiser,  and  also 
more  ready  for  the  Revolution.  They  were  as  tbe  sheep  scat 
tcred  anmng  the  mountains,  until  at  Rehobotli  the  first  con- 
gregation was  assembled.  Francis  Makemie  was  lalioring  at 
Accomac,  in  1G90,  though  he  had  previously  preaclied  to  any 
he  could  find  in  the  dispei'sion,  lie  was  a  man  abundant  in 
labors  and  devotion  ;  of  dauntless  energy,  whom  rhe  imprison- 
ment and  the  fine  of  £83  7^.  M,  of  the  New  York  governor. 
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for  his  endeavors  **  to  subvert  the  Qiieeii'a  et;(.*lesiaBtIcal 
enpreinacy ''  conld  not  doter;  and,  in  Maryland,  Virginia^ 
Delaware,  and  Pennsylvatiia,  he.  preached  e<imfort  and 
strength  to  those  whom  the  Scuteh  persecation,  between 
1CGU-160S,  had  bi-onght  hither.  As  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations were  gradually  formed,  in  the  early  part  of  tho 
eighteenth  century,  they  drew  together  men  of  different 
origin,  but  of  kindred  faith,  Scotch,  Irish,  English,  Welsh, 
French  and  also  emigrants  from  New  England.  The  first 
Church  of  Philadelphia  was  organized  in  1701,  under  Jede- 
diah  Andrews,  from  New  England,  to  wliom  Makemie  be- 
qneathed  his  *' black  camlet  cloak.-'  The  diorelieB  at  South 
Ilampton,  Lowg  Island,  and  at  Newark,  and  several  in  East 
Jersey  had  been  already  formed  chiefly  from  the  New  Eng- 
land emigration.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  indivithial 
churches  were  tii^t  formed,  and  became,  as  in  apo^itolic  times, 
the  elements  of  the  occleeiastical  system.  The  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  w^as  orgatiized  in  1705  ;  it  was  expanded  into 
the  Synod  in  1717,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  miuistem,  about 
half  of  whom  were  from  New  England,  and  half  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  origin.  The  Covenanters  and  Seceders,  following 
the  stricter  tradition,  remained  <diiefly  apart  By  the  Adopt- 
ing Act  of  1729,  the  Westminster  ConfcssioB  and  Catechism 
were  i-eceived,  as  they  had  ali-eady  lieen  in  doctrine  in  New 
England  for  eighty-one  years,  "  as  being  in  all  the  essential 
and  necessary  articles,  good  form  of  soutuI  words  and  systems 
of  Christian  doctrine,  *'  and  it  was  enjoined  that  none  shonM 
be  admitted  to  the  ministry  who  did  not  declare  their 
**  agreement  in  opinion  with  aU  the  essential  and  necessary 
articles  of  said  Oonfession,''  Scruples  about  articles  not 
eseential  were  to  be  waived. 

Fn>m  this  point  the  churches  rapidly  advanced,  and  wn'th 
the  increase  of  emigration  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  This 
is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  influences  of  the  Great  Revival, 
which  added  so  largely  U^  the  gr<:»wth  of  tlie  body,  increasing 
the  rainistry  from  forty-live  to  one  Imndrcd,  killing  the  theory 
of  an  unconverted   ministry,  and   rooting  out  2\ntinomiau 
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views ;  nor  to  dwell  upon  the  labor  of  the  Tennents ;  the  I^og 
College  of  Nefihamiiiy ;  the  fonoding  of  Princeton  and  other 
colleges;  the  old  division  between  Plviladelphia  and  New 
York,  the  fichisin  of  1741,  and  the  fortunate  and  Cliristian 
reunion  and  healing  in  1758j  by  which  the  church  was  con- 
solidated afresh,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and  prepared  for 
the  f on  nation  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1789,  beginning 
its  new  aud  riper  history,  with  that  of  our  Ilepublic.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  Presbyterians  were  repubh  cans; 
their  church  polity  was  in  harmony  witli  republican  prin- 
ciples.* 

And  since  then  the  growth  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has 
been  of  an  aln^ost  unexampled  rapidity,  keeping  pace  with 
the  mighty  progress  of  our  whole  land*  It  has  stood  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Westminster  Confession.  Into  old  forms  it 
has  infused  a  new  life.  It  has  proved  itself  able,  in  doctrine 
and  polity,  Ijo  meet  the  new  demandsj  without  sacriticing  its 
real  spirit.  It  has  laboi^  for  the  education  of  all,  especially 
for  the  ministry.  As  much  as  any  ecclcsiaati(*al  budy  in  the 
land, it  has  shown  itself  ablo  to  combine,  in  just  proportions, 
the  conservative  and  prc^gressive,  the  old  and  tlie  new.  It  has 
borne  its  faithful  testimony  iu  favor  of  all  true  reform,  and 
against  al!  sin.  In  Foreign  aud  in  Home  missions,  it  has 
girded  itself  for  the  task  laid  upon  it.  As  a  whole,  it  has 
sought  for  nnion  and  Christian  fellowship  among  the  divided 
sects.  Especially  has  it  recognized  its  fellowship  with  New 
England,  in  its  Plan  of  Unicm  and  in  much  of  its  theological 
spirit.  The  works  of  the  elder  Edwai'ds,  with  the  Asscmblj'*s 
Shorter  Catechism,  are  a  kind  of  spiritual  bond  between 
Presbyterians  and  Congregational ists.  Conflicting  elements 
and  tendencies  have  also  come  tnmi  tlience  into  our  churches : 

*  The  Mecklenbnig  Declaration  of  the  OonTentiou  of  North  Caroliruk, 
framed  on  the  pattern  of  th«  SolcmQ  League  and  Govenant,  was  adopted  in 
M«J,  1775.  The  Synod  of  New  York  were  the  first  eccleaiaj?tical  body  to 
oounael  open  resiatanoe  to  England.  Dr,  WitherHpoon  weU  represented  the 
whole  body^  when  he  said  on  the  floor  of  CongTess^  '*  in  the  very  niok  of 
time  J**  ""*  of  property  I  have  Bome^  of  reputation  more  j  that  reputation  is 
mtaked^  that  property  h  pledged  on  the  issue  of  this  oonteet/^ 
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the  problems  wliieh  they  raise,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  l-K*lityj 
have  not  vet  been  fully  worked  out  But  this  much  at  least 
the  occasion  not  only  allows,  hut  demands,  that  we  should 
eay,  that  the  Presbyterian  Churches  liave  no  controversy,  and 
no  cause  thereof,  with  the  New  England  theology  and  the 
New  England  polity,  when  the  former  does  not  sohstitute  a 
merely  ethical  system  for  that  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 
and  when  the  latter  does  not  degenerate  into  a  mere  ecclesi- 
astical independency. 

Of  the  various  and  complicated  intlnences  which  led  to 
the  division  of  1S37,  since  which  time  both  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Chtirch  have  nearly  doubled  in  nunihers,  and  of 
our  present  position  and  conflicts,  the  occasion  forbids  me  to 
speak.  Nor  would  I  say  a  word  which  might  serve  to  em- 
bitter an  unhappy  strife,  or  to  rekindle  the  fires  of  an  old 
jealousy.  In  a  more  comprehensive  faith  and  a  larger  charity, 
may  the  children  forget  the  separation  of  their  sires.  But 
this  at  least,  I  raay  express  as  ray  heartfelt  conviction, — that 
in  a  body  constituted  as  is  ours,  and  in  our  land,  no  extremes 
of  measures  or  of  theory  can  find  a  pejiuanent  influence. 
Individuals  may  demand  an  unlicensed  liberty;  individual 
theorizers  raay  press  some  doctrine  of  human  freedom  in  an 
absolute  sense,  and  some  theory  of  virtue,  so  as  to  seem  to 
exclude  the  vital  necessity  of  personal  faith  in  Christ :  some 
partial  and  local  tendencies  may  deny  all  moral  connection 
between  the  race  and  Adam,  and  resnlve  justification  into 
pardon,  and  deny  that  Christ's  merits  are  a  strict  and  proper 
moral  ground  of  our  acceptance;  some  bold  theorists  may 
ilidtitute  an  alistract  ethical  system  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Tefius ;  but  such  cannot  be  the  character  of  the  t!iei>logy  which 
oar  churches  require,  and  it  is  alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
theok»gy  which  all  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Europe  and 
our  own  land  have  confessed.  Nor  can  it  meet  the  demands 
of  onr  country  and  of  our  times  for  a  living  system  of  divine 
truth ;  for  such  a  system  as  may  be  the  bread  and  water  of 
eternal  life  for  our  land  and  for  the  whole  earth.  The  truth 
is,  we  have  outgrown  some  of  our  old  discussions,  and  are 
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better  able  to  appreciate  them ;  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
movements  and  inttuenees  which  demand  that  we  rally  anew 
on  the  old  foundations,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner  stone. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  concluding  part  of  this  discussion, 
and  that  is,  the  bearing  of  the  system  of  faith  and  of  tlie 
whole  spirit  of  our  churches,  upon  the  great  ends  for  which 
the  Christian  Church  was  established ;  upon  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  divine  purix)8e8  in  the  kingdom  of  Redemption ; 
upon  the  problem  of  the  final  destiny  of  the  human  race.  How 
does  our  land,  how  does  our  system  stand  in  relation  to  this 
ultimate  and  all-absorbing  question  ? 

If  I  have  given  a  correct  representation  of  the  character  of 
the  Kef ormed  Churches,  they  have  grasped  the  grand  features 
of  tliis  historic  problem  with  a  more  definite  aim,  and  with  a 
larger  promise  of  success  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Chris- 
tian Cliurch. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  world's  history  is  to  be 
found  in  the  right  answer  to  the  question, — What  is  the  final 
destiny  of  the  human  race  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  is  to 
be  found,  and  can  be  found,  only  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
Christ,  which  is  the  centre  and  sum  of  history.  The  end  of 
that  kingdom  is,  the  redemption  of  the  world  through  Christ, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  This  end  can  only  be  attained, 
as  the  whole  Christian  system  penetrates  and  is  applied  to  the 
whole  of  human  society  and  life.  The  real  solution  of  the 
problem  of  all  history  is  to  be  found  at  last  in  the  practical 
sphere,  the  sphere  of  life.  And  as  we  have  said  and  seen, 
the  very  idea  of  the  system  of  the  Eef ormed  Churches  centres 
and  culminates  in  its  practical  efficiency.  Here  is  the  test 
and  proof  of  its  real  greatness.  And  this  land,  cut  off  from 
the  embarrassments,  while  reaping  the  full  heritage  of  the 
past,  was  given  to  it,  that  it  might  work  this  problem  out. 
The  reform  of  the  whole  of  society,  by  the  religion  of  re- 
demption, the  transformation  of  society  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ — this  is  our  great  work  ;  and  in  this  work  are  found 
the  aim  and  sum  of  the  whole  history  of  the  race,  the  solu- 
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tion  of  the  chief  historic  pj^jblem.  Tliis  puiiit  has  never  beeti 
raised  anywhere  as  it  is  now  in  our  land.  To  this,  our 
theology,  our  polity,  and  our  life,  are  tending.  To  make 
s<:K;it'ty  Christian,  t<j  bring  all  arutnid  Christ  and  in  subjetition 
to  Hi  in,  8eeni8  our  hi  fullest  desti  nation  j  above  all  that  mere 
ethics  or  civil  power  can  effect 

And  what  a  commanding  geograi>hical  position  has  been 
given  ns  for  this  w*>rk,  as  to  no  other  people.  Rome  was 
uiily  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean  pea,  we  are  in  the 
same  relative  position  to  the  two  oceans,  the  middle  way, 
tetween  the  ancient  world  of  Asia,  and  the  modern  world  of 
Eurojie.  Our  territory  is  nearly  twice  the  extent  of  that 
of  the  Rcmian  empire  in  its  pahniest  days.  And  what  a  stu- 
pendous theatre,  commensni-ate  it  would  seem  witli  the 
grandeur  of  our  lot  I  It  needs  but  to  come  from  the  At- 
lantic to  St  Louis  to  be  oppressed  with  the  lioundless  mag- 
nilicence  of  our  material  basis  and  means.  One  day  carries 
ns,  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  through  the  cities  and  vil- 
liiges  and  wheat  fields  of  New  York ;  the  next  we  vex  the 
waves  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  inland  seas ;  the  third 
transports  us  thi-ongh  the  heart  of  majestic  forests ;  the 
ftnirth  we  are  swept  along  over  prairies  so  vast  as  to  be- 
wilder tlie  inuigination  vainly  attempting  to  recall  them,  and 
BO  fertile,  that  they  may  give  sustenance  to  a  nation ;  and 
even  then  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  centre  of  our  con- 
tinent, we  have  only  reached  its  central,  living  stream,  the 
mighty  Mississippi,  with  twenty  thousand  miles  of  navigable 
Iributaries;  and  all  along  this  course  are  those  tovnis  and 
eitiee,  hardly  less  wonderful  than  tlie  country  in  which  they 
ai^  planted,  instinct  with  life,  with  all  the  appliances  of 
civilisMition  brought  ttj  the  very  fireside,  and  St.  Louis  at  tlie 
end  fitly  crowning  the  whole ;  and  all  this  uneqnalled  mag- 
nificence of  lake,  forest,  prairie  and  river  is  but  the  material 
substratum, — the  noblest  foundation  of  the  highest  civiliza- 
rlnn.  And  why  was  all  this  reserved,  until  now?  '^Yhat 
«i«_ -tiny  is  commensurate  with  such  an  opportunity?  AVhat 
vunderful  purpose  of  divine  Providence,  hidden  for  ages,  is 
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to  be  accomplished  in  the  centre  of  this  new  world,  which  ia 
also  older  in  a  kr^e  part  of  its  *ife< >logical  structure  tlian  any 
other  f>ortion  of  our  earth  t  What  a  solemn,  yet  iiispirmg, 
trust  18  corninitted  to  the  people  of  our  land  1 

But  the  working  out  of  the  great  problem  of  human  des- 
tiny demands  not  only  a  fitting  theatre,  but  also,  that  upon 
that  theatre  sliould  be  concentrated  and  brought  together  the 
rcpreaeutatives  of  the  leading  races,  and  of  all  the  leading 
moral,  social  and  rc^ligious  teodencicF,  out  of  which  the  end  is 
to  be  elalKjmted.  And  theee,  too,  we  have,  as  never  yet  had 
another  iveople.  More  tongues  are  spoken  witliin  our  bor- 
ders, than  ever  Kome  compelled  to  Bubjectioo,  More  races 
are  here  congregated  than  ever  met  under  the  same  equal 
government*  The  extretncs  of  black  and  wliite  ;  tlie  Asiatics 
already  swarming  on  our  western  coRst ;  the  native  Indians; 
and  also  the  Caucasian  in  its  three  leading  varieties  of  Ger- 
man j  Celtj  and  Anglo-Saxon  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  these  the 
tone  is  given,  the  march  is  led,  by  that  one  of  them  which 
never  yet  has  faltered  a  step  in  its  onward  course,  which  like 
wheat  can  migrate  to  all  cliraes,  and  is  not  like  rice  con- 
fined to  one,  the  only  race  of  such  tenacity  and  Yersatility  that 
tliose  belonging  to  it,  after  the  age  of  thirty,  can  change  their 
abode  and  whole  professional  sphere  and  be  Buccessful,^ — a 
race  which  combines  the  leading  traits  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans^  and  is  animated  by  the  law  and  the  faith  tliat 
came  frotn  Judea.  Why  were  these  races  so  brought  to- 
gether as  never  elsewhei-e,  in  the  k>ng  course  of  human 
history  ? 

And  here  too  are  leading  representatives  of  tlie  greatest 
moral,  social,  political  and  especially  religious  tendencies, 
out  of  whose  conflicts  the  final  issue  of  huiftan  history  is  to  be 
evolved.  I  speak  not  merely  of  the  number  of  our  sects,  but 
of  the  great  tendencies  of  our  times.  By  the  very  character 
of  onr  government,  and  especially  by  oui*  separation  of  churtsh 
and  state,  these  tendencies  ai-e  able  to  press  forward  to  their 
ends,  as  nowhere  else. 

These  tendencies  may,  perhaps,  be  classified  as  five ;  the 
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HnraanitariaTi,  cofnprising  the  democratic  and  social  move- 
ments; the  Scientificj  striving  to  subjugate  nature  to  the  ser- 
vicse  of  man ;  the  Speculative,  whose  aim  is  to  construct  a 
rational  account  of  man's  relations  and  destiny ;  the  Ritual- 
istic, insisting  more  upon  the  external  oi^ganization  and  ritea; 
and  the  Evangelical,  instinct  with  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Christian  system.  All  these  tendencies  are  here  earnest, 
alert,  contesting,  striving  for  the  supremacy.  Each  has  it« 
men  of  thought,  its  men  of  fire,  its  conscious  aim.  Each  at 
some  points  is  opposed  to  all  the  others  ;  each  at  some  points 
18  fonning  alliances  with  the  otheiu 

The  battle  seems  likely  to  rage  chiefly  between  three — tlje 
Ilumanitarian,  the  Kitualistic  and  the  Evangelical,  each  of 
which  has  ite  complete  theory,  and  puts  itself  as  the  acme  of 
human  destiny.  The  other  two,  the  Scientific  and  the  Specu- 
lative, must  be  fiubsenrient  to  one  of  the  others ;  and  there  are 
significant  signs  of  a  combination  of  these,  with  the  Iluinani- 
tarian  tendency,  in  opposition  to  both  Ritualism  and  Evan- 
gelical Christianity,  on  the  basis  of  pantheism.  The  great 
question  for  us  is,  to  which  of  these  tliree  great  powers,  the 
Humanitarian,  the  Ritualistic  or  the  Evangelical,  is  this  land 
to  be  given  ;  which  of  them  offei's  the  real,  practical  sohitiou 
to  the  problem  of  human  fate  ? 

The  Ritualistic  tendency  culminates  iu  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic pretensions;  the  Humanitarian  view  makes  the  reor- 
ganiisatiou  of  society  its  great  end.  The  former  says,  that 
the  end  of  history  is  to  bring  all  mankind  under  the  domin- 
ion of  an  organized  hierarchy,  subject  to  the  See  of  Rome; 
the  other,  that  that  end  is  to  be  found  in  the  subjugation 
of  nature  to  the  service  of  man  in  a  perfect  social  state, 
Tlie  one  has  its  tturh  in  the  idea  of  a  univei^sal  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  its  falsehood  in  its  ritualism  and  Anti-Ohrfs- 
tian  i^apacy.  The  other  has  its  truth  iu  the  conceptioD 
of  a  perfect  social  state,  and  its  falsehood  in  the  denial  of 
Christ's  church,  and  by  B<une,  even  of  immortality.  The 
Evangelical  view  has  the  troth  of  each,  without  the  false- 
hood  of  either.    It  would  bring  all  to  Christ  and  make  hia 
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kingdom  to  be  the  perfected  social  state  for  man  here  and 
hereafter. 

Both  of  these  other  tendencies  are  alien  to  our  predom- 
inant spirit  as  a  people ;  both  are  chiefly  fed  from  foreign 
sources,  the  one  from  tlie  Celtic,  the  other  from  the  Teutonic 
stock  ;  is  it  not  our  destiny  to  receive  and  to  transform  them 
both  by  the  infusion  of  an  Evangelic  Anglo-Saxon  seedl 
The  one  is  Anti-Protestant  in  nature,  the  other  retains  of 
Protestantism  only  its  outer,  human,  political  side.  The  for- 
mer nullifies,  the  latter  deifies,  human  reason  and  human 
rights.  Each  is  opposed  to  the  other ;  both  are  oi)poBed  to 
us  ;  we  are  to  oppose  both  that  we  may  win  both.  The  one  is 
strong  in  its  reliance  on  the  past,  the  other  courts  tlie  f  utui-e  ; 
the  one  claims  divine  tradition,  the  other  our  human  sympa- 
thies. Both  insist  on  compact  organizations ;  the  one  tends  to 
a  religious,  the  other  to  a  social  despotism,  merging  tlie  rights 
of  the  individual.  Philosophy  is  the  idol  of  the  humanitarian, 
the  voice  of  Rome  is  the  oracle  of  his  opponent.  Both  claim 
infallibility,  the  one  of  reason,  the  other  in  the  interpretation 
of  tradition.  Both  have  great  mastery  over  different  phases 
of  the  popular  mind;  both  give  full  play  to  minds  astute, 
energetic,  politic  and  strenuous.  The  last  word  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  is,  the  word  Papacy,  and  it  rallies  its  followers  around 
the  standard  of  Mary  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  j  the  last 
word  of  the  Ilumanitarian  is  the  word  Pantheism,  and  it 
summons  its  hosts  under  the  banner  of  Socialism. 

Is  the  end  of  human  history,  and  of  our  own,  to  be  found 
in  either  of  these,  or,  in  that  reformed  faith,  given  to  our  land 
in  its  earliest  prime,  and  which  has  made  us  strong  enough  to 
receive  and  to  contend  with  these  hostile  powers  ? 

We  would  attempt  no  vain,  we  would  rely  upon  no  human 
prophecy.  We  single  out  no  one  branch  of  the  Reformed 
family  of  churches  as  the  inheritor  of  the  spoils  of  all  time. 
But  this  at  least  may  be  said,  that  in  this  land  the  true  church 
has  ampler  means  for  diffusion  than  anywhere  else,  secured  by 
that  religious  freedom  which  is  our  national  instinct,  the  very 
apple  of  our  eye ;  that  here,  too,  all  the  material  and  social 
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iiiflnenees  which  make  thebasia  of  the  state^  may  also  help  on 
tlie  pnigress  of  the  Church  ;  and  that  here,  as  yet  predominant 
in  moral  power,  is  that  sublime  system  of  faith,  iu  which  our 
land  was  baptized  by  the  blood  of  our  sireB,  and  to  which  we 
pruj  that  it  may  be  given  by  the  peaceful  victories  of  oar 
eons.  It  18  a  faith  which  is  the  sonl  of  that  divine  Kingdom 
of  Redemption,  eternal  in  the  comisekof  God  arid  ever  present, 
eince  the  fall,  in  the  history  of  man.  It  is  the  oldest  of  tradi- 
tions as  well  as  the  most  living  of  inspirations.  Not  for 
tyranny,  not  for  anarchy,  not  for  the  Papacy,  not  for  panthe- 
ism, was  our  land  planted  and  builded.  But  rather  may  we  be 
animated  b^'  the  grateful  vision,  that  between  these  foreign 
jx)wers  and  extremes,  the  peojde  native  to  our  shores,  as  also 
those  with  us  of  all  other  lands  who  imbibe  our  true  Bpirit, 
gathering  strength  and  nnity  from  the  spectacle  both  of  the 
dangers  and  of  the  reward,  shall  advance  in  that  magnificent 
career  set  before  them,  as  never  before  another  people  press- 
ing through  the  hosts  by  which  they  are  on  either  hand  assailed, 
and  subduing  them  both  unto  itself ,  the  one  by  the  majesty 
of  divine  truth,  and  tlie  other  by  the  power  of  its  human 
sympathies.  Thus  may  we  show,  that  there  is  that  winch  is 
mightier  than  any  hierarchy,  that  there  is  that  which  is  moj^ 
fitted  to  raan^s  needs  than  any  merely  social  organization. 
Tlius  may  it  be  our  lot  to  combine  aud  reconcile  in  one  king- 
dom all  of  divine  authority  and  all  of  human  needs.  Thus 
may  we  prove,  that  the  last  and  best  word  for  the  human  race 
16  ncjt  the  name  of  any  Fupe,  is  not  the  ideal  of  any  Panthe- 
i§m,  but  is  the  name  of  Him,  who  is  both  God  and  man,  our 
great  High  Priest  and  Saviour,  to  whom  belong  power  and 
honor,  dominion  and  might,  and  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  in 
the  sure  woid  of  that  prophecy  which  never  yet  has  failed, 
that  unto  Kina  evei-y  knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  con f ess 
that  He  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  tlie  Father, 
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A2m    Brethren    of    the    Unton    Tfteologicai. 
SdONARY : — It  18  now  eighteen  years  mwe  our  Institution 
wa§  established,  to  provide  the  means  of  a  thorongh  theologi- 
cal training,  with  the  special  facilities  wliich  this  great  com- 
tmanity  present.     Its  fonndei-s  called  it  tlie '"  Union*-  Semi- 
nary, *'  because,"  as  they  said,  "  it  was  designed  to  comrnend 
itself  tij  all  men  of  in<jderate  views  and  feelings,  who  desii^ 
to  lif^e  free  fn^m  party  strife/'     It  stands  upon  the  common 
ground  of  the  larger  Evangelical  Clnirches  of  our  country, 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  which  has  been  here 
inculcated  with  a  filial  but  not  a  blind  devotion ;  not  in  the 
Ber%"ility  *>f  the  letter,  but  in  the  freedom  of  its  real  spirit. 
l^lie  Presbyterian  polity  has  been  taught,  but  never  with  a 
,      a^^tarian  intent.     Our  beloved  Seminary  has  proved  itself  to 
\     \*e  wisely  constituted;  its  sons  are  a  brotherhood  dispersed 
^»11   over  tlie  earth ;  our  churches  regard  it  with  increasing 
^avor ;  and  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  has  given  to  us  in 
Xiinwonted  measure  that  missionary  spirit,  which  is  a  pledge 
^if  His  real  pi-esence,  since  it  fulfils  His  last  command. 

Five  years  ago  yon  called  nie  to  the  chair  of  Church  His* 
l^^^ory,  and  now  you  invest  me  with  the  functions  of  a  teacher 
^■cnf  Systematic  Theology.  Would  that  I  might  carry  into  this 
^^^ew  fMieition   the  spint  which  animated   my  predecessors; 

«  lottngnnd  Addien  deUyered  on  occasion  ot  his  induction  into  the  chair 
mi  Sjvtemiitio  Theology  in  the  UnioD  Theological  Seinimftty,  New  York, 
Cabbath  eyexung,  Maj  6,  1855. 
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something  of  tlie  keenness  and  faithfulness  of  the  lamented 
Dr.  White,  as  well  as  the  various  learning  and  true  Christian 
lil)erality  of  liim  whom  I  immediately  succeed.* 

The  two  departments  which  I  thus  successively  fill  are  truly 
kindred  to  each  other.  They  should  ever  go  hand  in  hand. 
Tlie  most  diligent  investigation  of  Christian  History  is  one 
of  the  best  incentives  to  the  wisest  study  of  Christian  The- 
ology. The  plan  of  God  is  the  substance  of  both;  for  all 
liistoric  time  is  but  a  divine  theodicy ;  God's  providence  is 
its  law,  God's  glory  is  its  end.  Theology  divorced  from  his- 
tory runs  out  into  bare  abstractions ;  history  separated  from 
theology  becomes  naturalistic  or  humanitarian  merely.  The 
marriage  of  the  two  makes  theology  more  real  and  history  to 
be  sacred.  In  God's  Book  they  are  fused  ;  its  theology  glows 
with  historic  life;  truth  and  fact,  light  and  life  ai*e  blended. 
God  reveals  himself  in  historic  facts.  All  history  and  all 
theology  meet  in  the  person  of  the  God-man,  our  Saviour. 
The  life  of  history  and  the  light  of  theology  should  ever  go 
together,  as  an  early  Christian  apologist  said,  "  Life  is  not 
real  without  knowledge,  nor  is  knowledge  safe  without  life ; 
they  must  be  planted  together  like  the  trees  of  Paradise."! 

Among  the  wisest  and  best  of  our  own  and  other  lands, 
there  is  a  strong  reaction  from  that  extreme  subjective  and 
rationalistic  tendency,  which  sneered  at  the  history  it  was 
ignorant  of,  and  never  spoke  of  the  ancient  creeds  and  of  the 
symbols  of  the  Eeformation  but  in  disparagement.  We  are 
witnessing  the  resurrection  of  this  sacred  legacy  ;  the  vener- 
able Augsburg  Confession  was  readopted  two  years  since,  by 
as  thoughtful  a  body  as  ever  met  in  Germany.  In  the  midst 
of  our  own  contending  factions,  many  are  pondering  the  wiser 
formulas  which  avoid  our  abstract  extremes.  The  old  faith 
and  the  new  philosophy,  both,  indeed,  have  their  rights  ;  the 
struggle  of  all  times  between  the  conservative  and  the  pro- 
gressive, will  doubtless  continue  until  the  wealth  of  eternity 

*  The  Rev.  James  P.  Wilson,  D.D.,  the  eminent  pastor  of  the  South  Park 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J.— Ed.  f  Epistola  ad  Dlognetom. 
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dmll  become  the  bentage  of  time.  The  real  question  is, 
whether  the  whole  of  the  past  eaii  be  so  wrought  into  the  life 
of  the  present,  as  to  become  the  guarantee  of  the  future. 
Bare  external  tmditiou  is  lifeless:  the  utterly  new  is  form- 
leas;  what  %ve  need  is  etenial  and  historic  truth  born  fresh  in 
the  living  bowU  "Not  fixedness  nor  revolution,"  says  Ull- 
mann.  *Mint  evolution  and  reform  "  is  the  motto  for  our  timea, 
Paul  argued,  that  Christianitj  was  older  than  the  Jndaisni 
which  it  snppl anted.  The  early  Christian  fathei^  contended, 
that  Christianity  is  both  old  and  new.  If  its  truths  are  not 
anchangeablcj  then  they  are  not  of  God  :  if  they  are  not  un- 
folded and  appHed  only  in  sacceesive  stadia,  they  are  not  for 
nian,  Tlie  perfect  transmutation  of  that  truth  which  is  ever 
old  into  that  life  which  is  ever  new,  is  the  problem  of  history 
and  the  triamph  of  Christfanity.* 

Thus  is  it  also  with  Chrit^tiau  Tlieology.  Its  life  must  be 
frcjin  aliove,  aiid  its  roots  in  the  past,  if  it  is  to  bear  those 
leaver,  which  are  for  tlie  healing  of  the  nations.  Every  %'ital 
©TBtem  has  received  its  substance  from  the  Scriptures,  which 
are  to  ns  the  source  and  test  of  divine  truth ;  its  historical 
connections  have  been  with  the  received  symbols ;  and  the 
pbilosriphical  speculations  of  the  times  have  given  it  shape. 
Scriptural  divinity  becomes  historical^  and  historical  theology 
becomes  systematic.  To  coralline  and  ret'fjneilc  these  three, 
the  Word  of  God,  historical  divinity,  and  philosoptjical  truths 
is  the  great  problem  of  scientific  theolfjgy.     It  will  find  its 

•  The  conflict  between  the  conservative  and  progrresMive  eleiBcnta  in 
Qiffstian  Theology,  as  in  other  aciences,  nma  Imck  into  thti  t\ro  poBitiana ; 
tluU  all  frudaiDental  religious  truth  is  eteraal  and  immutable ;  and,  that 
this  ttemal  tratb  is  revealed  and  appropriated,  only  by  Roccesiilve  stages  in 
Um  llistoty  of  the  world.  Eternal  verity  enters  into  the  processes  of  hiatorio 
growtlL  The  Scriptnrea  contain  that  verity ;  the  hbtory  of  the  church  ia 
sta  |i;T»diial  appropriation  by  the  human  raoe.  This  in  the  vk-w  even  of  the 
old  Chriatian  apologriHt©  of  the  second  and  third  centnrioa. .  Thus  Amobtna 
•»y9:  **If  the  antiquity  of  authors  be  required,  outh  ia  that  of  God  him- 
•clf."  And  Enaebitts,  speaking  of  the  accusation,  that  Chriatianity  was  a 
new  rrli^grion,  adda,  **  S<^)  ranch  the  greater  marvel,  that  it  has  niready  anb- 
dned  the  earth, '^  Compare  other  citations,  in  Bolton's  **  Evidencea,*^  m 
Taluabte  oollecdon  of  the  argnmenta  of  tbe  early  apolo^ta. 
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8^>lution  when  the  whole  of  Scripture  shall  be  reproduced  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  chiircli,  and  sliaped  by  a  wise  philosophy, 
nndcr  tiie  light  of  the  centml  idea  of  God's  owii  revelation- 
And  a  system  thus  constructed^  will  be  adapted  to  the  two 
great  ends  of  scieutific  theology,  the  advatiecineiit  of  the 
science  itself ,  and  practical  use  in  the  service  of  the  churdi 
and  ministry. 

So  far  as  the  limits  of  the  hour  allow,  let  me  invite  yonr 
thoughts  to  the  subject  which  the  occasion  demands,  and  to 
which  these  remarks  tend  ;  that  is,  the  Idea  of  Christian 
Thcf  ilogy  as  a  System.  It  will  be  my  object  to  attempt  an  ex- 
position and  vindication  of  the  true  conception  of  Systeraatic 
Theology,  with  its  application  to  some  existing  controveFeies 
and  speculations. 

What  is  the  radical  idea  of  Christian  Theology  as  a  science! 
How  is  it  diBtingiiished  from  other  departmenta  of  truth, 
natural,  etliicul,  or  metaphysical  I 

In  answering  this  inquiry  in  the  way  of  description,  and  not 
yet  of  Btricter  definition,  it  may  be  said,  that  Christian  The«*l- 
ogy  is  the  exj>r>gition  of  the  facts  of  a  divitie  revelation.  This 
is  its  special  characteristic  It  has  to  do  with  a  real,  extant 
econoniyj  with  objective  realities,  as  much  as  the  natuml  or 
social  sciences.  Its  ultimate  ground  is  above  and  l>eyond 
nature:  but  this  supernatural  has  been  made  manifest  in  an 
historical  and  recorded  revelation.  The  original  ray  of  super- 
nal light  has  broken  upon  our  earth,  irmdiati ng  it  with  seven- 
fold forms  of  beauty,  which  are  our  blessing,  and  which  we 
are  to  study,  if  we  would  know  the  nature  of  the  light.  The 
tlieologian  is  to  bo  "  deep  in  the  books  of  God,**  as  the  natur- 
alist in  the  book  of  nature;  both  are  to  divest  themselves 
of  fancy  and  to  become  interpreters ;  each  studies  a  realm 
independent  of  him  in  its  original,  its  facts,  and  its  laws. 
The  science  of  nature  has  advanced  apace  because  its  eminent 
explorers  have  studied  that  kingdom  with  an  humble  and 
reverential  spirit;  they  have  i*ep<>rted  the  visions  and  marvels 
which  the  telescope  has  descried  in  tlie  sublimities  of  space, 
and  the  microscope  unveiled  in  the  most  delicate  structiirea. 
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And  one  of  the  reasons — is  it  not  so  ?  why  theology  has  been 
less  fniitful,  Ibj  that  we  study  ethics  and  not  divinity,  onr  own 
wills,  and  not  the  will  of  God,  and  expect  in  psychology  to 
find  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the  registry  of  God's  wisdom 
is  in  his  own  revelation. 

An  unreal  spiritualism  makes  man  tlie  measure  of  all 
things,  and  decries  an  hietorieal  and  recorded  revelation. 
It  would  evolve  all  truth  *>ut  of  man's  iinilluniincd  rcascni. 
But  the  idealism  of  Berkeley  would  be  as  adequate  an  organou 
for  the  8tndy  of  nature,  as  such  a  subjective  Christianity  for 
the  study  of  theology.  The  valid  being  of  nature  is  presup- 
posed by  tlie  naturalist ;  the  historical  reality  of  Christianity 
is  at  the  basis  of  Christian  theology.  Neither  nature  nor 
Christianity  "borrows  leave  to  be  "from  human  reason  or 
from  human  wants. 

There  is,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  a  Christian  realism, 
whieh  18  the  life  of  theology.  All  things  are  made  according 
lo  the  pattern  in  the  muunt*  All  that  is,  according  to  the 
Calvinistic  system,  pre-existed  in  the  divine  mlmi  in  idea  and 
pnrpoge.  All  true  knowledge  is  a  participation  in  these  ideas. 
AH  our  theology  has  its  ground  in  the  imperishable  facts  and 
trotlis  of  the  Christian  economy,  pre-existent  in  the  divine 
mind,  having  an  objective  reality  and  validity,  and  revealed, 
not  in  words  alone^  but  in  deeds  and  in  power,  and  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  To  speak  in  the  profound  words  ascribed  to 
one  of  Britain's  almost  unknown  poets, 

**  Words  are  men^s  dangliteTs^  but  God*a  aons  are  things. "  ♦ 

The  perpetual  Providence  of  Gtxl  the  Father,  the  Incarnation 
and  EtHleniption  of  Clirisfc  the  Son,  Regeneratitm  and  Saucti- 


*  This  line  is  fotmd  in  Dr.  Maddeo's  ^^  Boolter'a  Monument^**  a  poem, 
pablithod  in  Dublin  in  1745,  rerited  by  Dr.  Jolumon.  Mr.  Croker  sajra, 
"  Dr.  Mftdden  wrote  very  bad  versdiB.  Tbe  few  lines  in  ^Boulter 'a  Mona- 
roeot/  which  rise  above  mediocrity  may  be  attributed  to  Johnson**'  Mr» 
Jbsl  CroRnley,  in  **  Xotes  and  Queries/*  vol.  iti.  p.  154,  thinka  this  line  most 
be  from  Johnson,  and  says,  that  it  is  in  alluBion  to  Oenesii)  vi.  24.  But  the 
only  alituiion  ia  in  tb«  two  worda,  *^  nona  "  and  ''  danghterg;  ^'  the  idea  ia 
<|ttite  diiferant. 
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fieation  hy  the  Holy  Gliost,  the  Cliun-h  and  its  Sacraments 
these  are  not  mere  abstract  truths,  they  are  triitlis  c*f  fact 
the  intelleet  can  never  learn  them  by  detiiiitions  alone,  tJie 
wliole  soul  knows  them  through  revelation  and  experience. 
Uides6  llm  be  so,  our  thecdogy  is  not  the  ally,  bnt  the  victim 
of  philosophy ;  it  ie  but  a  rope  of  sand,  though  it  look  as 
strong  as  a  cable  and  be  as  fine  ae  the  wire-drawn  steel  Tlie 
spirit  of  norainalism,  resting  in  words  and  definitions,  e^tsont 
the  eore  of  theology  ;  appealing  only  to  the  intellect,  it  cannot 
maintain  itself  against  either  natnmli&m  or  pantheism,  for 
with  both  of  these  J  words  are  but  symbols  of  realities.  "  The 
lip,"  says  Shakespeare,  "  is  parcel  of  the  mind ; "  and  in  all 
valid  theology,  eaeh  doctrine  is  parcel  of  the  objective,  Cliria 
tian  system.  You  cannot  cut  off  a  twig  from  a  tree,  and  bid  ii 
bad,  and  blossom,  and  rejoice.  If  we  lose  the  inward  sense 
of  tlie  reality  of  Ood's  kingdom  in  Christ,  as  onr  luisis,  our 
theology  is  a  mere  system  of  iiiteltectnal  pliilosophy,  and  poor 
at  that;  its  divinity  ia  all  gtme;  regeneration  is  an  act  of 
liuuian  choice ;  the  atonement  becomes  an  expedient  or  a 
spectiicle  ;  justitlcatiun  is  making  just  or  pardon  ;  union  with 
Christ  is  first  a  tigu re  and  then  a  figment;  the  Church  is  a 
voluntary  society,  and  not  the  body  of  Christ :  and  theology 
is  on  the  high  rc»ad  to  hntuanitarianisra. 

Even  Plato  might  teach  ns  better  wisdom  ;  for  there  ran 
aracmg  the  Greeks,  says  Fieinus,  a  proverb,  that  he  had  thi*ee 
eyes ;  one  for  natural  things,  one  for  human,  and  the  third 
for  divine  realities,  which  lust  was  in  his  forehead,  the  othera 
being  under  it.  This  spiritual  vision  is  the  first  and  last  re- 
quisite of  the  Christian  student,  who  would  read  the  things 
of  the  Jvingdom  of  God,  which  the  natural  man  knoweth  not, 
which  ai-e  only  spiritually  discerned. 

Such  is  the  general  basis  of  Christian  theology:  it  is  an 
exposition  of  the  realities  of  a  divine  revelation.  >Vljat  are, 
now,  tlie  interior  traits  of  the  system  itself,  which  give  it  the 
character  of  a  real  science? 

Theology  begins,  wlien  men  begin  to  reflect  upon  religion : 
it  is  the  science  of  religion ;  religion  is  tlie  subject  of  which 
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flicolo^  IB  the  science.  Christian  theolagy  is  the  seieiu-e  uf 
the  Christian  religion;  to  constriKjt  a  system  of  Christian 
theology  we  niuet  know  the  e&^^ential  idea  of  the  Christian 
religioii.  Three  inqtiiries,  then,  here  demand  our  considera- 
tion: What  is  religion?  What  is  the  Christian  religion? 
Wliat  is  the  science  of  the  Christian  religion  ? 

A  well-nigh  universal  experienee  affirms  that  man  is  a 
religions  being.  Ordj  a  materialistic  philosophy  can  ascribe 
religion  to  external  influences  alone  or  chiefly.  Calvin  says: 
**  Wq  put  it  beyond  controversy,  that  there  is  in  the  human 
heart,  by  natural  instinct,  a  sense  of  divinity,  which  cannot 
be  destroyed,'*  *'  Atheism/'  declares  Nitzsch,  "  is  the  attempt 
not  to' be  religions."  Men  are  impelled  to  worship,  as  they 
are  to  society,  more  than  they  are  to  science,  art^  or  culture. 
And  all  religion  implies  a  sense  of  dependence  on  a  higher 
power,  and  of  obligation  to  its  behests.  Its  etymology  teaelies 
118,  that  It  binds  the  soub"*^  Plato  calls  it  a  '*  likeness  to  God. 
according  to  our  measure,''*  It  includes  in  its  true  idea,  both 
the  vision  and  the  love  of  deity.  It  demands  the  highest 
energy  of  all  onr  powers  of  intellect,  heart  and  will ;  and  be- 
can^  the  highest  and  (combined  exercise  of  all  onr  powers  is 
only  in  religion,  we  say  that  man  was  made  to  be  religions. 
Union  between  the  soul  and  God  is*  then,  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion, communion  of  the  soul  witli  God  is  its  expression. 
And  here  is  the  specific  difference  of  religion  from  ethics, 
ecnefiee^  or  art  Without  the  divine  presence  in  the  soul,  real 
religion  is  as  impossible  as  were  flame  without  fuel. 

Union  and  communion  with  deity  niiiet,  then,  be  also  in- 
clnded  in  the  idea  of  tlie  Christian  religion.  But  to  answer 
oar  second  inquiry,  What  is  the  specific  idea  of  Christianity  ! 
we  need  to  know  how  it  is  distinguishable  from  all  other 
modes  of  woi*ship-  "Wliat  makes  it  the  perfect  religion  f<»r 
mankind. 

This  idea,  now,  cannot  lawfully  be  taken  from  ethical  or 
— — » ' • ■ — 

•  LActanttoa  Iiujt,  ii,  10.  Hoc  vmoulo  pietatis  obsfcricti  Deo  «t  religati 
itimiiia,  nude  ipn  zeligio  nomen  acoepit,  non^  ut  Cicero  iDtezpretatiia  est,  a 


^ 
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intellectual  philosophy,  nor  fi-om  anything  outside  of  Om^ti- 
anitv  itself,  annexed  to  it  or  imposed  upon  it.  The  scientific 
hotanist  classifies  the  plants  only  by  their  internal  etnictufe. 
This  idea  must  give  us  some  real  principle,  souio  truth  of  foot  ^ 
involved  in  the  very  heing  of  Cliristianit}*.  It  ninst^  so  to 
speak,  bo  the  soul  of  the  hodyof  divinity.  It  must  enable  iis 
to  define  the  inherent  nature  of  Christianity  by  its  ukiinate 
endsj  for  thus  only  do  we  truly  know  any  science  or  being. 
If  tiie  Christian  system  have  such  a  principle,  then  we  may 
have  a  Bcience  of  Christian  theology:  if  it  have  not,  then 
systematic  divinity  must  hn^k  the  Btnetest  unity  and  method. 

The  salient  aspect  of  CLristian  faith  in  Scripture  and  in 
history,  is  one  and  Bimple.  If  is  the  religion  of  Redemption- 
Its  great  end  or  oliject  is  to  provide  redemption  for  an  apostate 
race,  else  exp<jsed  to  remediless  woes.  It  proposes  to  restore 
that  union  with  God  which  wfks  lost  by  the  fall  There  is  the 
first  Adam,  tlie  head  of  our  ruin  ;  and  there  is  also  the  second 
Adam,  the  head  of  our  redemption.  That  God  is  in  Christy 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself^ — this  is  the  keynote  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  its  luminoua  and  life-giving  message. 
All  religion  is  the  union  between  man  and  God:  the  Christian 
religion  is  a  reunion,  a  reinstated  fellowship,  a  redemption. 

And  this  redemption  centres  in  the  i>ei'3on  and  work  of 
Christ,  the  one  mediator  between  God  and  man.  In  his  medi- 
ation isj  then,  to  be  found  the  central  principle  of  this  divine 
economy.  It  may  be  called  the  Mediatcu-ial  principle,  for 
mediation  between  a  lioly  God  and  sinful  man  is  the  essence 
of  his  work :  or  it  may  be  termed  the  Christological  principle, 
as  it  represents  to  us  the  person  of  Christ,  the  G<jd-man.  In 
its  fullest  statement  it  includes  both  incarnation  and  redemp- 
tion; for  both  as  incarnate  and  as  redeeming,  Clirist  is  our 
Mediator,  In  the  fact  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 
for  our  Kedemption,  may  be  said  to  be  the  grand  principle 
of  the  Christian  faith,  it-s  centre  of  unity.  Tie  was  made  like 
unto  us,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest^ 
in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the 
sine  of  the  people.— Heb.  ii.  17. 
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This  principle  gives  lis  tlie  specific  idea  of  the  Christiari 
BVStem  as  distingnisbed  from  other  relit^ions  and  from  mere 
ethics.  Here  it  is  on  its  indepeiidetit  basis,  as  a  rock,  as  a 
tower,  as  a  refuge,  a&  the  city  of  our  G(xi  It  gives  ns  a  fact 
and  not  a  the<irv,  a  person  and  not  an  abstract  doctrine. 
And  it  has  for  itself  an  iinrivalled  fulness  and  consent  of 
testimony. 

Heathenism  bears  witness  to  it ;  for,  when  "  religion  grew 
rank  on  pagan  soil,"  *  there  glimmered  through  all  its  idol- 
fttried  and  eacrifice»  a  strange,  unearthly  light,  wandering  in 
the  fitful  search  for  an  Incarnate  Saviour  Here,  too,  the 
Jewish  faith  has  the  substance  of  its  ceremonial  shad^iws,  its 
aiiti-type;  and,  as  has  been  finely  said,  *'  its  spirit  of  prophecy 
expired  with  the  Go6i>el  on  its  tougne."  The  Script wres  have 
a  wonderful  unity,  for  all  its  books  give  ns  tlie  one  pci-son  of 
our  Lord.  Unman  history  has  no  other  centre  of  convergence 
and  divergence  than  the  cross  on  Calvary,  and  no  other  pro- 
phetic end  than  the  kingdom  of  Imrnanuel ;  and  thus  is 
Christ  the  life  of  all  history.  The  prc*ftnnidest  experience 
of  the  hnman  sonl  utteiis  itself  in  one  soiii^of  diviiiest  mclodv, 
where,  in  the  W(»rdsof  a  Father  of  the  church, ''  there  is  music, 
not  indeed  according  t^>  the  incasuro  of  Terpander,  bnt  in  the 
eternal  measure  of  a  new  harmony  of  the  new  name  of  God.'*f 
Phih>^>phy  in  its  highest  expf>uoders  bows  to  the  idea,  when 
not  to  the  fact  of  Redemption  by  an  Incai^nation ;  Hegel 
avows,  that  Christianity,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  nnion  of  tlie  fiin'te  with  the  infinite^  has  the  essential  ele- 
mentB  of  speculation ;  and  Schelling  Cimfesses,  that  **  the  In- 
carnation is  the  principle  of  all  philosophy."  All  vital  theo- 
logical systems,  as  they  are  based  in  the  Trinity,  so  do  they 
centre  in  the  mediation  of  Christ,  Consciously  or  nncon- 
eciously  they  pursoe  that  plan  which  makes  the  Trinity  the 
foundation,  each  separate  troth  a  column,  each  connecting 
trntli  an  arch,  and  Christ  the  dome  that  cnnvns  the  whole^ 


•  SoheUmg,  dtM  ta  Neaader's  Clmidi  History,  L,  170, 
f  Clement  of  Alexatidria. 
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while  the  work  of  the  IIolj  Spirit,  like  the  ascending^  spire/ 
leads  116  towards  heaven.  In  the  jarring  creeds,  the  name  of 
JesuB  id  the  one  celestial  laiigu^e  amid  the  terrestrial  dia- 
lects; it  gives  the  universal  tradition- — quod  semper,  tjiiod 
ubif^tie,  quod  ah  ouinihus  urcdituui  est  What  religious  prin- 
ciple, what  idea  lias  a  parallel  supremacy  and  authority  ! 
Thus  does  history  confess,  that  there  is  one  God,  and  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 

The  most;  accomplished  of  England's  comparative  anatom- 
ists, Professor  Owen,  has  shown   that  the  same  type   runs 
through  all  the  gmdatious  of  structure  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, which  are  hut  mixlifi cations  of  one  and  the  same  funda- 
mental form,     lie  heuce  iufci-s,  that  a  divine  mind  mast  have 
plamied  the  archetype,     **  Guided,"  he  says,  "  by  this  arche- 
typal light,  nature  has  advanced  with  slow  and  steady  steps 
an  J  id  the  wreck  of  worlds,  from  the  first  end-»odiruent  of  the 
vertebrate  idea,  under  its  old  ichthyic  vestment,  until  it  became 
arrayed  in  tlic  glorious  garb  of  the  hunmn  form."     The  anal- 
ogy holds,  with  eui'passing  cogency  and  completeness,  of  tlie 
central  idea  of  the  Christian  system  and  of  its  divine  author- 
ship.    The  yearnings  of  Paganism,  the  struggles  of  history, 
the  contests  of  the  schools,  are  but  immature  and  anticipatory 
efforts  to  realize  that  idea  of  Mediation  through  an  Incarna- i 
tion,  wliich  came  to  its  perfect  end^odiment  in  the  pei*son  o£i 
Christ     Tliis  is  the  archetypal  idea  by  whose  light  alone  we 
may  read  the  spiritual  history  of  our  race.     And  it  is  as  im- 
possible that  man  could  have  invented  this  idea,  the  inner 
law  and  life  of  his  history,  as  it  is  that  each  animal  could 
have  made  liis  own  structure  and  all  animals  their  analogous 
8tructui*es.     It  is  God's  idea,  for  which  the  race  was  made, 

Such  is  the  mediatorial  principle  of  the  Christian  system, 
its  distinguishing  characteristic,  centering  in  Chi-ist  crucified 
for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scripture.  And  having  thus 
attempted  to  answer  the  two  inquiries,  as  to  the  nature  of 
religion,  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  are  led  to  our  third 
question.  What  is  the  science  of  the  Christian  religion! 
What  is  the  idea  of  Christian  theology  as  a  system  I     If  we  ^ 
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lite  csorrect  in  the  statement  already  made  as  to  the  nature 

of  the  Christian  religion,  tlieii  we  must  here  eay,  tliat  Christian 

theology  h  that  ex|)ositioii  of  the  Chrigtian  faith,  in  which  all 

Its  meiiihei-B  are  referred  to  the  Mediatorial  prioeiple  as  their 

oentre  of  unity  and  houd  of  eohesiun. 

£aeii  ditifiuct  Bcieiice  has  ©imie  &«[)reiiie  principle  to  which 

i  te  subordinate  classifications  are  referred  ;  it  becomes  a  science 

only  when  it  has  seized  its  central  idea.     The  whole  course 

^  »f  the  history  (»f  theolugy  may  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  at- 

t,enipt£  to  obtain  such  a  principle,  as  an  independent  basis. 

It  began  with  rude  generalizations-  The  doctrines  of  the  Bible 

Xi^-ere  discussed  iu  successive  ]:H>rtion9,  coming  out  for  fifteen 

l^undred  years,  almost  in  the  order  of  systematic  theology ; 

"^lie  whole  history  of  Christian  doctrine  is,  so  to  speak,  one 

^consecutive  body  of  divinity.*     The  simple  creeds  of  tlie  early 

^j^arch  are  perhaps  to  be  refeiTed  back  to  the   baptismal 

:ff^cjnnfila  as  their  common  origin  ;  in  them  history  and  doctrine 

^TB   blended.     Augustine,  in  his  "City  of  Gi>d,"  attempts  a 

a  viorc  cotnpi^hensive  view  ;  John  of  Damascus,  in  the  eighth 

<:2i€'titurv,  sums  up  in  a  rude  compilation  the  theological  move- 

sv^eiit   of    the   Greek   Church    in    his  "Exposition/'      The 

^^  Master  of  Sentences''  in  the  twelfth  century,  made  a  scien- 

g     ^trltic  digest  of  the  Latin  tnidition,  which  became  the  ba^is  of  the 

llj^fccgholft^tjc  systems,  that  reached  their  acme  in  tlie  **  Sunmia'* 

f    ^>:£  Aqninas,  a  work  still  nn6urf)assed  in  mei-e  logical  arrange- 

|i      •"fc^ent  and  distim:;tions,  and  fitly  compared  tc^  a  Gothic  cathe- 

^irid.     The  method  followed  in  these  systems  was  the  logical, 

l^rooeeding  from  the  more  general  to  the  more  concrete  sub- 

J^seta^  united  with  the  topical,  which  states  each  di>ctriue  in  a 

^tatiiiat  form,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  church, 

*  Tbe  order  of  these  diecussioiia,  hy  which  the  oontenti  of  the  Scriptores 

^«i«  FBfiffodno^  in  the  living  conFcioasneaB  of  the  chuioh,  was,  first  the 

^OOfiltii«A  of  the  Trinity,  &ad  the  Incomaiioii,  g'iTing  the  bJi9i8  of  theology ; 

^ik«Ki*  the  retatxoDfi  of  human  nature  to  dirine  grace,  in  the  Pclogiiia  oostro- 

^r«nj ;  oext  the  work  of  Christ,  in  AnBeliii*s  trentuo ;  then,  the  iijtteiiuitii^ 

i^ol  the  reaulta  in  the  iicholaatic  fiysteiiis ;  whtii^,  in  the  Eefonnation  oen- 

^07,  IliA  doetxinea  of  justification  by  faith,  and  the  dootrine  reapecting  tha 

HAtiiri  of  the  churdi,  fitly  crowned  and  concluded  the  aeries. 
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Such  was  the  legacy  wliich  the  middle  ages  bequeathed  to 
the  Refonnatioii  hi  system  at  le  thccilogj.  But  the  iiidoctive 
Buun  began  to  complete  and  supplaiit  the  logical  method*  The 
Reformci's  went  hack  to  the  original  source  of  tlieol r)gy,  in  the 
Divine  Word.  Faith  in  Christ  is  the  soul  of  FrotestautiBm, 
and  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  the  real  centi-e  of  its  the- 
ology,  which  camo  to  ite  fullest  expression  in  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone.  It  wiis,  however,  in  the  Dutch 
Reftjiined  school  tliat  the  tmditioual  method  was  fii-st  thor- 
oughly superseded  by  the  theology  of  the  covenants,  which, 
though  [ircssed  to  some  unscriptural  conclusions,  nmrrliig  the 
fulness  of  grace,  did  yet  gn^^*  the  idea  of  systematic  theology 
with  a  firmer  hand,  and  applied  one  central  notion,  that  of 
the  Coi*enants\  to  all  parts  of  divinity,*  Witli  the  k»gical  it 
combined  the  historical  method,  following  the  tuder  of  the 
divine  dispensations,  tliough  in  some  of  its  extremes  it  subor- 
dinated both  logic  and  history  to  the  covenants.  It  put  Cal- 
vinistic  theology,  as  a  system,  far  in  advance  of  all  others. 
And  hence  its  influence,  even  n\y(n\  politics  and  gf)vernment, 
in  the  ideas  of  compact  and  federal  union.  The  Westmin- 
ster Confession  felt  its  power j  though  it  lias  also  a  freer 
method. 

In  reaction  from  a  too  exclusive  theory  of  divine  sovereignty, 
others  begin  their  systcniB  in  the  reverse  order,  with  man 
rather  than  God,  sometimes  making  God  to  be  but  an  in- 
detinite  extension  of  man,  aiul  theology  a  mere  adaptation  to 
hmuan  wants.  Schleiermacher  makes  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness the  source  of  all  theiilogy.  Some  follow  simply  the  orderl 
of  a  creed  or  catechism.  Speculative  mindSj  like  Leydecker 
and  Marhcineckej  find  in  the  idea  of  the  Trinity  the  basis  of , 
the  ajTangement,  separating  the  persons  in  a  too  inarke 
matmen  (Jthei-Sj  again,  give  us  a  mere  ethical  tlieory  as  the 
beginning  and  end  of  theology,  which  has  led  many  to  deny 
all  system,  excepting  a  convenient  classification  of  proof  texts, 
without  any  internal  method , 


*  Compare  Ebrard,  DogmAtiki  L^  and  Schwd^er,  I.|  *^  Ceatral-DogmeiL'* 


THB  ANTKOEDENTS  OF  REDEMPTION. 
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These  cursory  historical  statements  may  serve  to  make  it 

apparent  that  the  course  of  Christian  theology  has  been  a 

cscHistant  search  afttir  an  independent  principle  and  ba^is;  and, 

wisOf  that  DO  system  can  stand  In  a  jnst  relation  to  historical 

theology,  nnless  it  combine  the  logical  and  historical  methods 

in  subserviency  to  some  one  overmastering  idea,  which  shall 

^ve  nnity  to  these  methods  and  to  the  system  itself.     The 

Xogical  order  demands  that  we  proceed  from  the  general  to 

'ftbe  concrete;  the  historical,  that  we  follow  the  course  of  the 

^iriiie  dispensations;   tiie  organic   method   combines   these, 

"^riih  a  reference  of  all  parts  of  the  system  to  its  centre  of 

miiiity. 

The  mediatorial  principle  of  the  Christian  religion  is  this 
^^entreof  imity:  it  enables  us  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
'both  the  logical  and  htstoHcal  methods  with  a  stricter  unity 
^^liBU  either  or  both  can  give.     For,  to  Christ,  as  Mediator,  all 
2>artfi  of  theology  equally  refer.     He  is  botli  God  and  man, 
«^od  also  the  Kedeemer.     The  logical  antecedents  of  his  me- 
^^lation  are,  tlici-efore,  the  doctrine  respetrting  God,  the  doc- 
trine respecting  Man,  the  Fall,  and  consetpient  need  of  Re- 
^Jemption,  as  also  that  Triune  constitution  of  the  Godhead, 
'Xi^hieh  alone,  so  far  as  we  can  conceive,  makes  Redemption 
l^iv  an   Incaj-nation  to  Ym  possible.     Tims  we  have  tlie  first 
«Ji vision  of  tlio  theological  system,  the  Antecedents  of  Ke- 
^:iemption,  winch  is  also  first  in  both  the  logical  and  historical 
^:»irder.     lu  second  and  central  portion  can  only  lie  found  in 
%.li6    Ferson   and   Work  of  Christ,  his  one   Person    uniting 
^^nmanity  mth  divinity,  in  the    integrity  of   both   natui-es, 
^fe^litpting  him  to  his  one  snperhunjan  Work,  as  our  f  rophet, 
;2r^ri66t,  and  kitig,  making  such  satisfaction  for  sin,  that  God 
^^:aii  bo  just  and  justify  every  one  that  believeth;  and  this 
^k«(M»nd  division  of  the  system  follows  the  first  in  both  the 
Icigical  and  historical  order,  giving  the  peculiar  otfice  of  the 
^©c*!ond  Person  i»f  the  Godhead,  the  Purchase  of  Redemption, 
the  Cbri^tijlogy  of  theohigy.     And  in  like  manner  the  same 
^Bediatorial  idea  paesee  over  into  the  third  and  last  division  of 
Ibe  fsystem  which  treats,  iu  proper  logical  and  hLstorical  order. 
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of  the  application  of  tlie  redemptitjii  that  is  in  Christ,  to  the 
Individual,  to  the  Chunrh,  and  to  the  Ilietorj  and  final  Su- 
premacy of  the  Kingdom  of  God  both  in  time  and  etemitj* 
Union  with  Chrit^t  through  the  Holy  Spirit  is  here  the 
doHiiuaiit  fact;  his  Uniuii  with  the  Individual,  whence  justi- 
fi  cation  J  regeneration,  and  sanctification,  for  our  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God  ;  his  Union  with  the  Church,  w^hich  iii  hiir 
body,  here,  as  Gerhard  says,  '*  like  Chi'ist  subjected  to  the 
cross  that  it  may  in  the  future  life  with  him  be  glorified,'* 
And  this  schetne  of  divine  realities,  and  not  of  mere  abstract 
doetrine,  is  uUiniatcly  to  be  referred  to  the  counsel  of  Him, 
of  whom,  through  whom,  and  to  whom  ai  e  all  things.  It 
gives  us  the  trne  end  of  God  i[i  creation,  which  can  only  be, 
in  any  profound  philosophical,  not  to  say  theological  aspect, 
tlie  making  the  essential  glory  of  the  Triune  God  to  be  extant 
and  manifest  in  space  and  time^  in  a  system  which  subordi- 
nates happiness  to  holiness  and  man  to  God. 

When  wo  thus  claim  tliat  the  central  idea  of  the  Christiaa  1 
sy&teni,  which  binds  its  parts  together  in  a  living  unity,  is  to 
be  found  only  in  Christ,  we  do  not  of  course  mean  that  tliis 
IB  a  pnncijde  in  the  sense  that  the  I'est  of  the  system  is  to  be 
logically  deduced  from  it,  as  when  in  mathematics  from  the 
definition  of  a  circle  all  deductions  aliont  it  are  derived  ;  nor 
yetj  that  in  the  order  of  time  ChriBt  precedes  all ;  but  simply, 
that  the  niediatorlal  ]>rinciple  is  the  centre  of  unity  to  the 
syetem,  to  speak  with  Xitzsch,*  **  its  middle  term.^'  We  mean 
that  all  parts  of  tlieolt>gy,  as  already  indicated,  can  bo  best 
arranged  by  its  light ;  all  that  goes  before  leads  to  it,  all  that 
cornea  after  is  its  application.  In  redemption  prepared,  pur- 
chased, and  applied  J  we  have  the  whole  of  Cln^istian  theology. 


*  System  der  uhrifltlicliea  Lehrcj  |  50^  8.  110.  *' Wk  nennen  daber  die 
Einheit  diese»  ByBtemji  einen  Mittelbegriff  d.  h.  eioen  soldi  en,  der  zunacbst 
aaf  erewisfle  Vonusetiungen  fiihrt  ehc  er  eine  Aii^mnndcrsetziiJig  ztiUiieat.** 
The  tjiowledge  of  the  Trinity,  he  sajs,  hna  ite  root  in  the  knowled^  of  the 
Sou  of  God»  ai  though  Christ  Mmaelf  cao  bis  kaowni  onlj  tlirougll  the  prelim- 
inaij  knowledge  of  God,  ''a  relation  iilwajs  recognizedi  but  xuaver  follj 
drawn  out  among-  Cbnstian  diirines." 


IKFLUKNCE  OF 


ITOEIAL   PEI^XTPLK. 
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I 


iThe  mediatorial  prineiiile  is  the  cuustitutive  and  regulative 
idea  of  the  whole  system.     It  is  a&  flexure  to  the  joints,  as 

I  marrow  to  the  bones,  aa  life  to  an  orgauifim,  as  mao's  spirit 
to  man's  bodj,  as  God's  spirit  to  the  universe. 

Sptrittis  mtns  alit,  totamque  infusa  per  artiui 
Hens  a^tat  molem. 


It  makes  theology  living.  It  is  a  principle  which  is  also  a 
fiwjt,  as  really  as  the  printuple  of  life  is  also  a  fact  in  all  or- 
ganized beings.  ^VTiile  strictly  Scriptural,  it  also  enables  us 
to  combine  with  itself  the  prevalent  logical  and  historical 
methods  in  tlie  science  of  theology,  and  it  gives  us  the  ration- 

the  real  inner  law,  by  which  to  explain  these  methods. 

en  from  Christianity  itself,  it  expresses  its  ininf^st  spirit. 
Uoder  its  influence  theology  is  seen  to  be,  not  divine  alone, 
Hot  Imman  alone,  but  both  human  and  divine.  It  gives  iia 
Gixl  and  man  in  its  analysis;  the  God-man,  in  its  synthesis, 
and  man  reunited  to  God  in  its  application.  Over  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  it  casts  a  hallowed  light,  so  that  we  see 
them  in  botli  their  divine  and  human  aspects.  Yinet  feliei- 
louely  remarks,  that  "  the  Gospel  bus  put  into  the  mouth  of 
God  the  saying,  *  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  htiman  is  foreisjn 
from  me.-''  Niedner,  the  most  philosopkical  of  the  liviitg 
German  chiuxih  historians,  adinirably  declares*  that  the 
** redemptive  system  has  the  chamcter  of  a  divine  humanity; 
far  in  it  what  is  necessary  has  becume  possible,  the  highest 
has  oome  nearest  to  us,  the  most  universal  l>econies  most  per- 
all  in  it  is  at  the  same  time  measured  in  both  a  divine 

btiioan  way."  f 


*  Stndien  n.  Kritiken,  185S,  6,  854  :  applied  to  the  mdividuat  and  aooiely* 
t  Dr.  Juliat  Miiller,  in  hii  admirable  article,  **  Dttgirmtik^*'  in  the  '*  Real- 
lcgFQli>pidi«  fOr  Prote«tantL»che  Theologiu  and  Kirchc/'  after  speaking  of 
'ttt  OOBlvMfc  betwneen  what  is  biiiborical  and  wlial  is  Tutiona],  biiat  th<j  former 
|fTM  oa  oqIj  relatiye,  while  the  latter  aims  at  abfloluie  truth,  adds,  that  in 
lb«  Chrktiaii  i^ntein^  centring  in  the  redemption  that  comes  through  Chriitt, 
ibe  God-man,  w«  have  both  oombined,  and  the  antagoniam  botween  the 
Unorioal  and  tational  reconciled.  It  is,  he  aajis  in  the  eaaenoe  of  thia  per* 
del  nrelatioii,  *'  that  the  oontUct  betweea  that  which  reoaoa  aaela,  Tii^ 
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And  t!ie  ^reat  oonflit^ts  of  the  clnireh,  as  well  as  the  living 
consent  of  its  tcacliers  aod  thiiikons^  testify  to  the  supremacy 
to  the  Mediatorial  principle  of  an  Incarnation  in  order  to 
Redemption.  "Dens  descendit  nt  assiirgamus"— is  both  the 
battle-ery  and  the  trimnphal  hymn  of  the  sacramental  host  of 
God's  elect,  Christianity  achieved  its  first  great  victory  over 
the  Greek  and  Iloman  Paganism,  and  snbdned  their  civiliza- 
tion, by  the  fact  of  the  doctrine  of  an  Iiicaniate  Saviour.  By 
divine  prescience,  and,  as  it  were,  by  an  inward  necoBsity, 
those  trnths  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,  which  rationalism 
discards,  were  first  developed  in  the  church,  as  the  Idstoric 
basis  of  its  the(doi?v :  and  before  them  the  heathen  deitiefi 
shrank  back  abashed,  dazzled  with  excess  of  light.  Then 
began  what  Buchanan  called  *^the  hixation  of  the  joints  of 
lieatlienism  ; "  and  since  then,  as  our  most  eminent  American 
histcirian  has  well  said,  **  the  idea  of  God  with  ur  dwelt  and 
dwells,  in  every  system  of  tlioiiglit  that  can  pretend  to  vital- 
ity." And  so,  too,  the  second  great  victory  of  the  true  church 
over  the  paganized  Christianity  of  mediEeval  times,  was 
achieved  by  calling  forth  the  Son  of  God  in  his  radiant  glory 
from  the  sacraments  in  whicli  Rome  entombed  him,  and  offer* 
ing  his  living  pei-son  to  the  faith  of  the  believer.  And  in  its 
third  aiid  present  contest  with  a  subtle  and  ii?lentless  pan- 
theistic infidelity, — the  i-eal  intellectual  paganism, — tliat  ori- 
ginal sin  of  human  reason,  the  whole  Christian  faith  lives  or 
dies,  as  ever  of  old,  in  all  its  other  contiiets,  with  the  doctrine 
of  an  Incarnate  Redeemer ;  here  is  the  only  citadel  not 
stormed,  though  oft  beleaguered* 


th0  absolute  truth,  and  that  which  historj  gives,  Tiz.,  relativQ  trath,  is 
abolished.  Hero  we  have  indiFidiial  historical  facts  restricted  bj  space  and 
time»  and  yet  abaolately  fcnie,  unconditionally  valid  ^  the  meaAiire  of  aU  other 
knowledge  in  the  religfious  sphere.'*  **  Hence  the  scientific  exhibition  of  the 
Chri«<tian  doc;irine  can  maintain  its  historical  character  without  losing  Bi^ht 
of  its  office  of  teaching  what  ih  ab«olTjteljr  valid  and  true  in  religion  ;  for  the 
Christian  religion  is  itself  histoncal  fact,  the  abaolate  faotof  history.'*  This 
glve^  itfi  strikiDg-  and  solitary  peonliarity  to  the  aoienoe  of  OhristiaD  religian 
80  ix>[npared  with  other  aoieocos. 


POWKR   OF   THK   DOCTRIKE   OF   THE   CROSS. 


Ul 


The  living  and  dying  coiifossions  of  the  heroes  of  our 
faith,  its  men  of  thu!ight  and  men  of  lire — for  the  Cliristian 
hertzes  liave  been  both,  &euling  their  wttrda  with  deeds — at- 
test the  niiglity  power  of  the  doerriiie  of  the  croRs*  Ori- 
gen  and  Athanasius,  Angustine  and  Ansehn,  Pascal  and  Ed- 
wards,— 

**  The  dea^a  but  sceptred  soTereignj^  wbo  Btill  rale 
Our  tpiriia  from  tbeir  umB/* 

with  an  innnmei-able  coinpaiiy,  nnite,  as  sneh  men  have  united 
111  nothing  else,  in  confessing  tlie  niatchlesa  |>ower  that  comes 
fmm  our  liviTig  Lord.  From  aTn:ient,  mediiEval,and  modern 
timeg  their  testimony  crowds  n\i<m  ns.  Irenaeus  of  Lyons, 
the  greatest  name  of  ancient  Gaul,  declares  that  the  Son  of 
God  was  made  man,  and  **  recapitulated  in  himself  the  long 
exposition  of  hnmanity,"  tliat  he  "  might  accustom  men  to  see 
God,  arid  that  God  miglit  dwell  in  man/*  Tertullian,  that 
fiery  and  exuberant  scml  of  Xortherii  Africa,  whence  came 
the  earliest  I^tin  Christian  literature,  affirms,  "  that  Christ  as- 
sumed a  human  soul,  to  save  man  in  liinjsulf,  liecause  man 
couhl  not  be  saved  except  by  him,  and  while  in  him." 
0\  prian,  the  dauntless  bishop  of  Carthage,  asserts,  **  that  what 
man  is,  Christ  wonhl  be,  so  that  man  might  be  what  Christ 
18.*'  Origen,  the  glory  of  Oriental  literutnre,  avows,  '*  that 
there  was  in  Christ  an  intimate  nnion  of  Immanity  and 
divinity,  so  that  humanity  might  become  divine/^  Athana- 
sius the  Great,  the  Father  of  orthodoxy,  tlie  victor  for 
Chrisfianity  at  Nicffia,  affirms  against  the  Greeks,  as  a 
**  rational  "  truth,  "  that  the  Logos  alone  could  restore  to  man 
the  divine  image,"  and,  yet  moi-e  boldly,  that  *' God  was  in 
man,  that  men  might  be  made  as  God.**  St  Austin,  the 
prince  of  Latin  teachers,  and  whose  name  was  second  only 
to  that  of  Paul  in  the  Reformation, also  confesses,  that  "God 
became  man,  that  men  might  be  as  God,"  and  he  is  so 
entranced  with  the  vision  of  the  glories  of  redemption, 
that  in  spite  of  the  guilt  of  sin  he  could  exclaim:  "  O 
felix  cnlpa^  qnue  talem   ae  tantum  meruit  habere  redemp- 
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toi-^m!"^  Anscliii,  too,  wlio  leads  the  scholastics  ami  is  the 
ahlest  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  ni  liis  treatise,  Ciir 
Dens  Homo,  evinced  tlie  "  rational  necessity  of  redemption  by 
an  ineaniationj  since  neither  man  nor  aiiirel  coiihl  effect  the 
work."  Liitber,  the  hero  of  the  spiritaal  conflicts  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  asks,  in  tender  wonder :  "  Is  not  that  a  great 
things  thut  God  is  man,  that  God  gives  himself  to  man  and  will 
be  his,  as  a  man  gives  himself  to  his  wife  and  is  hei-s,""  and 
tells  us,  that  ho  "  who  receives  Christ's  maidiood  has  also  his 
godhead."  John  Calvin,  a  name  still  feared  and  disparaged 
by  effeminate  thiid<ers,  whose  posthumoua  influence  has  been 
even  greater  than  was  the  measure  of  his  eartlxly  toils,  pro- 
claims, **  that  it  was  meet  that  the  Son  « jf  God  sliotdd  become 
to  us  Immanuel,  that  we  might  have  the  firm  belief  that  God 
is  dwelling  with  us  "  and,  that  "  Christ  is  the  mii'ror  in  whom 
we  may  withcjut  deception  contemplate  our  own  election." 
And  it  is  Lord  Bacon,  whose  philosophy  is  better  known  than 
his  more  profound  theology,  who  has  left  it  on  record,  that 
God  is  so  holy  and  pure,  *'  that  neither  angel,  man,  nor  world, 
could  stand,  or  can  stand  one  moment  in  his  eye,  without  be- 
holding the  same  in  the  face  of  a  mediator;"  "here,"  he 
adds,  *^  is  the  true  ladder  fixed,  whereby  God  might  descend 
to  his  creatures,  and  Ids  creatures  might  ascend  to  God." 
And,  not  here  to  make  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  our 
own  Edwards  and  his  hifit<»ry  of  Kedemption,  the  wdiole  re- 
cent evangelical  Theology  of  Germany,  all  its  great  men  who 
haye  fought  its  fiercest  battle  with  our  faith's  subtlest  foes, 
tmite  with  one  consent  in  the  main  position  of  Schleiermacher, 
that  "  the  specific  element  of  Christianity  is  found  in  a  fel- 
lowship with  God,  conditioned  by  the  redemption  that  comes 
through  the  God-man,*' 

In  farther  vindication  of  this  idea  of  Christian  theology  it 


*  Biobard  &  Sonoto  Tiotora  repeata  thui,  as  f oUowb  (See  Domer,  Clixiat- 

0  certe  neceesftriiim  AcIbb  peccatum,  quod  Chriati  morte  deletum  eat  I 
0  felix  culpa,  quaa  ialem  tm  tantmn  meruit  habere  redemptoreiii  t 
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said,  that  our  fiiifcli  is  seen  to  be  the  hfgliest  and  best 

►f  systems,  independent  of  philuBopliy,  yet   containing  the 

widest  plulosophy,  wlien  it  is  plrnited  upon  the  rtjck,  Jesus 

Christ.     Both  in  tlieoretical  t^ompleteTicsa  and  practical  eflici- 

ency,  in  its  adaptation  to  all  man's  wants,  the  system  which 

Christ  for  its  centre  stands  alone  and  nnequalled.     The 

theoTOtica!  problem  of  the  highest  systetn  fur  Innnaii  thought, 

and  the  practical   problem  of  the  most  ciUcieut  system  for 

nraan  action,  are  solved  by  the  Christian  faith,  when  seen  in 

its  symmetry  and  felt  in  its  power,  as  recapitulated  in  the 

person  of  the  Son  of  God. 

A  complete  system  of  truth  must  embrace  both  God  and 

n,  both   time  and   eternity.     It  must  have  its  nltimato 

iinds,  l>eyond  which  oar  thoughts  cannot  reach  ;  its  ulti- 

late  ends,  solving  the  prol>lem  v>f  the  final  destiny  of  litnnan- 

;  an<l  it  must  contain  in  itself  the  powers,  by  which  it  can 

ichieve  the  ends  which  it  forecasts  as  needed  and  best.     These 

its  of  a  real  and  final  system. of  truth  applVj  we  hold,  to  the 

hristian  system,  viewed  as  centring  in  the  person  and  work 

of  Christ,  and  to  that  alone. 

It  has  its  ultimate  gmunds,  beyond  which  thought  cannot 
penetrate.     In  the  Divine  being  and  agency;  in  the  Triune 
eobeistence  and  manifestation  of  tlie  Godhead  ;  lU  the  inti- 
mate rehitions  of  nature  and  man  to  God,  the  crcsitor  and 
piBserver  of  all :   in  the  union  of  the  iniinite  with  the  finite 
>y  that  Incarnation,  which  is  the  groundwork  of  all  revelation : 
these,  not  to  mention  other  truths,  tlie  Cliristian  system 
liifl  the   finuest  ontological    foundation,  where   all   liunmn 
longht  may  rest  in  that  mysterious  awe,  which  is  essential 
religion  and  inseparable  from  our  finite  capacities. 
It  has  also  it«  ultimate  ends,  comprising  the  final  destiny 
all  that  is  created.     Its  principles  reach  from  the  inmost 
lufre  to  the  outmost  periphery  of  human  thought,  desire, 
mi  wants,  embracing  the  eternity  of  our  being.     Imagi- 
ation   cannot   penetrate   beyond   its  eternal  kingdom ;    no 
rinciplc  can  supei-sede  or  surpass  its  universal  love,  which 
ihardinaies  to  itself  all  otlier  moralities.     All  the  rightful 
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luterDsUof  luati,  eadi  in  ita  several  integrity,  may  be  I'etained 
ill  this  kingdom,  if  subordinated  to  its  last  end»  the  glory  of 
God  ill  redemptioo.  And  in  that  cttinprehensive  end  ar 
comprised  the  wisdom  and  love  of  God  the  Father,  the  fulness"' 
of  grace  that  is  in  Clirist  the  Son,  and  those  gifts  of  the  Iluly 
Ghost,  whieh  form  a  royal  i>riefitliood,  a  peculiar  people,  an 
eternal  fellowship  between  God  and  man. 

Nor  is  this  all,  For  tlie  same  system  is  able  not  only  to 
state,  but  to  solve  the  great  problems  of  human  destiny,  tliua 
evincing  its  superiority  to  mere  j>linosopliy,  and  its  inherent 
rutiojjality.  For  the  proldenia  of  the  uniuu  of  the  finite  with 
the  infijiite,  of  the  reconciliation  of  a  holy  God  with  a  sinful 
race,  and  of  our  persona!  and  immortal  destiny,  which  philo- 
sophy  can  only  state,  the  Christian  system  selves.  The  full 
perception  and  conviction  of  this  great  fact  alxjut  Clu'istiainty 
would  end,  and  this  alone  can  terminate,  the  minatuml  war 
between  philoi?opliy  and  faith.  For  philosophy  and  faith  are 
set  at  variance  only  by  sin,  and  kept  in  discord  only  from  not 
fleeing  Christ  as  he  is  1  Philfj^ophy  and  faith  1  buth  are  fi'om 
God  ;  the  one  may  descry  the  end,  and  the  other  give^  us  the 
means;  the  one  states  the  problems,  which  the  other  solves; 
philosophy  shows  ns  the  labyrintli,  and  Christ  gives  us  the 
clue;  the  former  recognizes  the  necessity  of  redemption,  the 
latter  gives  us  the  redemption  itself.  The  two  at  variance  I 
When  every  Christian  knows,  what  one  has  said,  that  **  when 
we  si>eak  the  language  of  the  Bible,  we  speak  our  mother 
tongue  ;  "  at  variance  !  only  when  philosi^ph}*  goes  '*  sound- 
ing on  its  dim  and  perilous  way,^'  averting  the  heart  from 
Him  who  of  God  is  made  uuto  us  wisdom,  as  well  as,  and 
because,  righteousness  and  redemption  ;  at  variance  I  only  as 
the  light  of  the  sun  is  at  variance  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or 
as  the  light  and  heat  of  the  great  ruler  of  the  day  are  at  vari- 
ance with  the  lesser  lights  that  rule  the  night;  at  variance! 
only  as  redemption  is  at  variance  with  sin,  eternity  with  time, 
the  Incarnation  with  creation,  and  the  G<k1  of  grace  with  the 
God  of  justice  !  at  variance  !  even,  and  only,  as  a  true  answer 
is  at  variance  with  a  solemn  question,  as  the  solution  of  a 
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problem  is  at  variance  with  the  problem  itself ;  Binee  all  that 
Christ  proposes  and  does  is  to  solve,  in  a  piatstical,  li^-iug 
method,  the  absorbing  problem  of  the  relation  of  man  to 
God  and  of  ein  to  redeiuptiou.  For  this  end  was  he  born, 
and  for  this  cause  eamo  he  into  the  world,  tbat  he  might  be 
the  King  of  the  eternal  truth. 

And  the  inlierent  superiority  of  the  Christian  Bystem  is  also 
manifest  in  the  fact,  that  it  contains  the  efficient  powers  by 
which  it  can  achieve  the  ends,  which  it  det^lares  to  be  best 
fttid  needed.  Theology,  unlike  philosophy,  is  a  practical  as 
well  as  a  theoretical  science:  its  object  is  to  transform  the 
Christian  faith  into  the  Christian  life.  How  impotent  is 
speenlation,  how  mighty  is  faith,  in  doing  the  work  which 
both  know  to  be  of  vital  necessity  I  Christianity  fulfils  its 
own  prophecies;  it  proves  its  divine  origin  by  superhuman 
victoriea.  Every  opposing  religion,  and  every  arrogant  phi- 
loiophy,  it  has  overcome  in  its  resistless  march,  and  from  them 
all,  one  after  another,  has  been  heard  the  expiring  crj^, 
wrested,  it  is  said,  from  the  apostate  Julian  :  '*  Thou  hast  con- 
qiiei*ed,  O  Galilean  !  "  It  is  more  than  realizing  tlie  vision 
of  Cicero,  in  his  "Laws,"  that  tlie  "  whole  world  is  to  be  es- 
leemed  one  community  of  gods  and  men."  *  Through  our 
earth  it  is  diffusing  the  principle  of  justire,  as  it  also  here 
fir&t  made  charity  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  virtues.  It  has 
ennobled  woman lHX>d,  sanctified  childhtKxl,  spiritualized  n»an- 
bood,  and  ojKJued  to  all  tlie  gates  of  endless  life.  It  helps  us 
to  ** strip  off  our  fond  and  false  identity,"  and  **  woos  and 
<slagp6  us  to  tlie  eternal  spheres,'-  It  has  brought  the  king- 
dom of  Gi^d  to  the  very  vision  and  heart  of  man.  It  touches 
oar  deepest  and  tenderest  feelings,  and  makes  us  strong  for 
onnflict  or  submission.  It  awakens,  that  it  may  still  the 
eeiifie  of  guilt.  It  relieves  our  untold  sorrows,  and  imparts 
those  hidden  joys  no  t^mgue  can  tell.  Its  inmost  efficacy  is 
seen  in  the  formation  of  a  holy  mind,  in  the  transformation 
of  a  sinner  into  a  loving  child   of  God,    a   marvel  which 
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neither  science  knows,  nor  art  can  imifflte.  And  in  the  race^l 
as  in  the  soiitj  it  create  new  and  higher  wante,  and  sati^fiea 
them.  Its  promises  irradiate  the  f  iitui-e,  aa  its  beneficence 
lias  hlcBsed  the  past.  Human  rights  and  hnman  wants  de- 
mand  its  trinmplis.  The  world  travails  and  sighs  for  re^ 
deniption,  so  that  perpetual  war  may  issne  in  perpetual ' 
peace  ;  that  oppressioTi  and  cHBte  may  be  abolished  ;  that  la- 
bor may  be  guided  by  moral  law  and  not  by  the  soulless  rule 
of  enpply  and  demand;  that  our  politics  may  he  patriotic 
and  just ;  that  the  terrible  inequalities  of  social  life  may  be 
eradicated,  tlie  hungry  fed,  the  naked  clotlied;  that  the 
physical  may  be  for  the  moral,  and  the  moral  for  the  spirit- 
ual ;  tliat  our  humanity  may  be  one  brot!ier!jrK>d,  in  Christ 
our  elder  lirother  and  our  King.  All  this  is  pledged  in  the 
triumph  of  his  kingdom,  foreshadowed  in  the  promise  of  its 
niilleimial  glory.  And  though  some  expositors,  adhering  to 
the  lettcTj  put  that  glory  in  a  merely  sensual  and  Jewish 
form,— reminding  us  of  Milton's  sarcasm,  tliat  "  what  to  the 
Jew  is  only  Jewish  is  for  the  Christian  Canaan itish,"  yet, 
that  it  is  to  be  a  kingdom  in  which  Christ  shall  I'eign  and 
redemption  be  completed,  is  cnstired  to  us  hv  the  faithful 
pledge  of  nim  who  has  promised,  ami  is  ahnie  able  to  effect, 
that  grandest  of  consuunnatiouB,  that  briglitest  vision  of  the 
race, — the  ushering  in  of  tliat  "sacred,  high,  eternal  noon,'* 
in  which  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  become  the  king^ 
dom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ, 

We  may  crown  and  conclude  our  jx>sitionB  as  to  the  theo- 
retical and  practic^al  superiority  of  the  system  that  centres  in 
Christ,  by  the  statement,  that  its  practical  efficacy  is  due  to 
those  very  truths  iu  which  it  is  theoretically  the  most  sublime. 
It  has  its  power  in  the  Trinity,  locaruation,  the  Atonement, 
Justification,  and  Regeneration-  Its  virtue  is  gone  if  you 
take  from  it  the  single  idea  of  reunion  with  God  through 
Christ ;  here  is  its  simplest  lesson  contained  m  its  grandest 
fact.  Angels  desire  to  know  it,  while  children  learn  its  power. 
That  same  system  which  is  objective  in  the  highest  spiritual 
sense  in  its  institution  and  authority,  is  also  subjective  in  the 
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mi>st  intimate  manner  in  its  workings  and  applicatit>n,  and 
the  tniths  whereby  it  is  the  one,  are  the  iiistnintonts  wherehy 
it  is  the  other.  "  God  m  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believetli  in  Ilirn  might 
not  perishj  but  have  eternal  life:"  here  is  the  whole  sublime 
and  simple  system,  its  source,  its  central  truth,  its  power,  its 
prrnnise,  its  appeal  and  its  felicity;  it  is  all  given  ns  in  this 
amazing  fact  which  leads  ns  more  than  any  other  to  stand  in 
awe  before  ourselves  and  God. 

From  this  attempt  at  an  exposition  and  vindication  of  tlie 
trne  nature  of  systematic  theology,  we  pass  to  its  application 
in  our  own  times  and  controversies.  Our  limits^  however, 
will  allow  us  to  refer  only  to  the  theological  and  not  at  all  to 
thehnmanitarian  or  pantheistic  tendencies  of  the  day. 

Th(»se  current  dissensions,  which  unhappily  divide  our 
churc?hcs,  have  started  from  the  Westminster  Qmfession  of 
Faith  as  tlieir  common  liiPtorical  source.  This  Confession  is 
the  ablest  and  ripest  product  of  that  Great  Rcfortnation,  which 
WHS  so  fruitful  in  symbolic  lilerature.  The  Calvinistic  or 
Uefonne«l  portion  of  the  Protestant  Church  had  the  most  pro- 
litic  spiritual  progeny  of  this  Ivind,  Wliile  the  same  type  of 
theology  runs  through  the  Swiss,  German,  Dutch,  Scotch,  and 
even  the  Anglican  lieformed  b^jdies,  they  als<i  have  a  greater 
variety  than  the  sister  Lutheran  churches.  The  Westminster 
Confcasimi  was  the  last  of  these  larger  ConfeBsions,  for  that 
of  Savoy  in  its  doctrinal  parts  is  almost  verbally  the  same; 
It  was  produced  in  the  most  vigorous  period  of  English  the- 
ology,  by  as  grave  and  discreet  an  assembly  as  was  ever  con- 
Tened  in  Eampe.  No  creed,  excepting  that  of  Trent,  was 
composed  with  such  deliberation  ;  none  of  modern  times  has 
had  so  wide  and  deep  an  influence.  In  the  New  England 
and  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  our  land,  none  has  super- 
seded it.  Otherlnflnences  have  helped  our  prf>spcrity ;  but 
at  its  basis  has  been  the  syeteiu  of  faith,  popularly  known  as 
CsUTinism,  but  which  is  higher  and  better  than  any  name  of 
man,  and  which  has  comedown  to  us  through  a  long  line  of 
elect  ones, — Paid,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  Augustine, 
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whi^isc  symbol  is  a  burning  heart ;  the  profound  Anselm,  and 
the  subtle  Aquinas  ;  Luther,  the  hero,  and  Calvin,  the  con- 
structive genius  of  the  Keform ;  Pascal,  who,  with  Calvin, 
made  the  French  language  to  speak  divinity ;  Sout]i,  the 
keenest  wit,  and  Leighton,  the  most  spiritual  thinker,  of  Eng- 
land's palmiest  days ;  Knox,  tlie  fiery  herald,  and  Chalmers, 
tlie  exuberant  orator  of  Scotch  divinity ;  through  Baxter  and 
Bunyan,  Owen  and  Howe,  Edwards  and  Bellamy.  It  is  a 
system  which  lias  always  been  the  language  of  prayer  when 
not  of  theolog}*;  its  essence  is  found  in  that  invocation  of 
Augustine,  which  first  stirred  the  polemics  of  Pelagius: 
"  Give,  O  Lurd,  what  thou  orderest,  and  order  what  thou  wilt" 
It  dwells  fondly  upon  the  high  articles  of  the  divine  majesty  ; 
its  aim  has  ever  been  to 

^^ assert  eternal  proTidenoe, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  Qod  to  men." 

In  holy  awe  and  love,  it  always  says,  by  the  grace  of  God  I 
am  what  I  am  ;  the  only  limit  it  puts  upon  the  divine  grace, 
is  in  the  divine  wisdom,  not  coercing  the  sinful  will.  It  be- 
gins and  ends  with  the  adoration  of  one  of  old  : — "  Thou  art 
the  Lord  of  all  Tliou  hast  created  ;  with  Thee  stand  the 
causes  of  all  that  is  unstable ;  with  Thee  abides  the  immuta- 
ble origin  of  all  that  is  mutable  ;  with  thee  lives  the  eternal 
reason  of  all  that  is  irrational  and  temporal."* 

This  general  system  of  belief,  earnest  chiefly  for  the  truth, 
austere  chiefly  towards  sin,  zealous  in  revivals,  missions,  and 
reform,  has  shaped  our  thoughts  and  manners.  In  its  essen- 
tial features  it  is  doubtless  held  by  many,  whose  terms  and 
definitions  are  at  variance.  Our  prominent,  diverging  ten- 
dencies, arc,  perhaps,  better  classed  as  theological  and  ethical, 
rather  than  by  the  invidious  contrast  of  orthodoxy  and  hetero- 

*  Tn  antem  Domine,  qui  et  semper  vivis,  et  nihU  moritor  in  te,  quoniam 
ante  primordia  ssBoulomm,  et  ante  omno,  quod  vel  ante  dici  potest,  Tu  es, 
et  Dens  es,  Dominusqne  omnium,  qua  crcasti ;  at  apud  te  remm  omnium 
instabilium  stant  oausaB ;  et  rerum  omnium  mutabilium  immntabUes  ma- 
uent  origines ;  et  omnium  irrationabilium  et  temporalium  sempitems  viyunt 
rationes. — August.  Conf.  i.  0. 
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cloxv.     Polemical,  and  especially  ecclosinstieal  zeal,  has  added 

fuel  to  the  strife  of  woi-ds^  dividing  thoee  vvlio  oiitrht  never  to 

bave  l»een  gnndered.    We  Bee  eje  to  eye,  when  we  look  into 

h  other"S  hearts,  and  still  tltat  tongue,  whic^li  an  apostle 

lis  an  evil  member,     Qiihictiliae  might  leat'h  u&,  that  "  it 

^b^ould  be  esteemed  among  the  virtucd  to  be  ignorant  of  Bome 

♦  liin^^'     Soc^rates  makes  Alcibiades  euiifees,  that  he  is  tnoet 

^ioginatie  alxnit  what  he  half  knows  and  is  half  ignorant  of. 

"%^Ve  might  be  both  wiser  and  better  by  following  the  inspired 

aa-^virigs:    Be  not  many  masters ;  and  Chapty  is  the  bond  of 

;g^^  erf e<^tnee6, 

Owr  doctrinal  dispotes  may  be  traced  back  to  the  inflnence 
^^^^^  the  8o-ea!led  New  England  Tiieolugy,  coming  into  the 
resbrterian  Churches  witli  tliafe  time-honored  interchans^re  of 
inistei^,  which  has  so  widely  blci^sed  and  nnitcd  onr  whole 
^  ^nd.  These  discussions,  on  the  sorfaue,  refer  Uj  the  greater 
'^^^w  lege  tenacity  with  which  the  *'ipsis8iina  verba"  of  the 
^^^Mifession  are  insisted  upon  ;  but  they  have  also  a  deei>er 
.^^ixiand. 

Ill  the  Theolofrv  of  the  elder  Edwards  munv  find  the  seeds 

^^^d  fiommary  of  the  strife.     And  lie  was  a  man,  take  him  for 

11  in  all,  we  have  not  lo<iked  upm  his  like  again  ;  simple  yet 

rafoand ;   subtle  and  comprehensive;  humble  vet  ardent; 

i  an  intense  spirituality  and  the  keenest  ixjlemie  sagacity* 

J  ad  his  general  culture  been  equal  to  his  si>i  ritual  insight,  and 

*^ii5  historic  learning  to  his  dialet^tit!  skill;  had  he  speculated 

^^jK>H  the  objective  facts  as  earnestly  as  upon  the  siibjec^tive 

peeta  of  the  Christian   faith ;  had  he  elaborated  a  whole 

!iti,  instead  of  detached,  yet  vital  |x>rtions;  he  would  have 

iieathed   to   ua  a  more   unrivalled   fame.     Yet  still  his 

^^^riadom  is  seen,  not  only  in  what  he  says,  but  in  his  failing  to 

ty   ei>m6  tliinga.     Sundry  extreme  jrot^itions   are  extmcted 

wum  bim  by  inference,  not  by  tefttimony ;  it  is  what  his  ex- 

^K]N]sitors  think  he  ought  to  have  said,  and  not  just  what  he  did 

ttmy*     ThuB  fares  it,  for  example,  with  tlie  philosopliemes,  that 

9iii  that  ia moral  is  in  exercises ;  that  the  power  to  the  contrary 

ia  the  radical  idea  of  £i*eedom ;  and  that  virtue  baa  ultimate 
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resiieut  to  Iiaiipiiiess.  Neither  tlio  divine  cfficieucj^  nor  llie 
Luiiiatj  effideinjy,  into  which  the  Kew  England  cimtrovei*sied 
afterwards  degenerated,  can  be  justified  from  Edwards,  any 
more  than  from  our  Confession  of  Faith.  His  object  in  his 
polemic  treatises  i6  to  vindicate  the  Calviuiatic  e^'stein,  ad 
scriptm-al  and  rational,  against  the  Arminiau  phiIuBi>phj5  bid 
object  iu  all  liis  works  ia  to  magnify  tliat  new  and  spiritual 
life,  wliich  he  knew  so  fully  from  his  own  ri]^*  experience* 

Ilis  Theory  of  the  Nature  of  Virtue  has  been  stigmatised 
as  a  covert  iitiHtariauism  j  but  this  is  a  i^raiid  misconceptiou 
of  an  elevated  8]jeculati on  ;  it  is  ntilitariaUj  neither  as  making 
virtue  consist  in  a  tendency  to  happiness,  nor,  as  making 
virtue  to  have  an  ultimate  respeet  to  hai>piues8.  Benevo- 
lence, or  love,  with  him  has  respect  to  all  good,  and  alttmate 
respect  to  the  htgliest  good,  that  is,  in  his  view,  to  holineed 
autl  not  to  liappiiiess."*^  Ilis  departures  from  the  letter  of  the 
Westnjiii&ter  Confession  are  an  enlargement  and  not  a  viola- 
tion of  its  spiritj  in  a  more  conipreliensive  view  of  the  end 
of  God  iu  creation  ;  a  deeper  aualysis  of  the  nature  of 
virtue  ;  a  more  careful  discrimination  between  natural  and 
moral  ability  and  inabiMty ;  and  a  vindication  of  the  fact, 
that  imputation  is  mediate  instead  of  iunnediato,  or,  that  what 
is  real  m  the  relation  between  Adam  and  his  pt>6terity,  and 
between  Christ  and  his  people,  is  at  the  hasisof  what  is  legah 


*  This  ifi  Bellam^'a  authentic  mterpr^tation :  ^*  The  good  of  beings  in 
^neralf  which  in  the  objedj  of  betnevoloncef  ifi  not  the  partial^  but  the  com- 
plete good  of  being  in  geuerul,  comprising  aU  the  good  that  being  13  capabltt 
of,  by  whatever  imme  czUled — mitural,  moral,  splritii&t  It  is  the  sum  ol 
mil  gCKxi**  Bellamy  on  this  point  ropreaents  the  views  of  i^Viwarda  more 
csorrectlj  than  have  many  otbera.  See  BeUftmy^s  Life,  in  tbo  last  edition  of 
hifi  Workfi.  The  po«.iiion  that  benevolence^  in  the  system  of  Edwards,  hao 
ultimftt-e  respect  to  happiness,  is  not  borne  out  by  any  consistent  interprets* 
tion  of  his  treatise  on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue,  and  it  ia  wboUy  incomiist- 
ent  with  bia  positions  in  hia  kindred  work,  **  Tbe  Eod  of  God  in  Creation,'* 
His  theory  ia,  that  virtue  consists  easentiolly  iu  benevolenoe  or  love  \  in  love 
to  all  that  is,  Accordine:  to  Its  dignity  and  value ;  in  an  impartial  love,  which 
ieeka  all  the  good  ol  all  that  i^  with  ultimate  respect  to  the  highest  good, 
or  faulinebs.  This  love  takes  two  chief  fOTiiL8|  the  love  of  benevolenoe  and 
the  love  of  complacency. 
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Uift  leading  worlcB  may  all  be  grouped  around  one  idea : 
man  in  hU  rdation  to  divwe  grace.  The  state  of  man  with- 
out grace  is  set  forth  m  liis  treatise  on  **  Original  Siu,"  the 
mo6t  fioriptural  aiid  prufoujid  disqyisition  on  that  theme  in 
the  English  tongue:  of  the  reluti<in  of  sovertugnty  to  free 
ageocy  in  the  bestowal  of  gratiGj  he  treats  with  unmatched 
logic  in  his  work  on  the  **  Freedom  of  the  Will;''  into  the 
Bcml,  as  possessed  of  grace,  he  gives  a  ripe  insight  in  the  es- 
says upon  the  "  Religious  Affections/'  and  the  '*  Nature  of 
True  Virtue,"  in  tlie  former  in  its  practical  bearings  and  in 
the  latter  in  its  ultimate  theory;  and  the  results  of  grace 
in  application  to  the  whole  system  he  sets  forth,  theologically 
ill  his  grand  treatise  on  the  ^*  End  of  God  in  Creation/' — 
which  he  makes  to  be  the  divine  glory  nmnifest  in  the  divine 
works,  and,  under  its  historical  aspects,  in  hia  *'  History  of 
Redemption,"  in  which  all  of  God's  works  and  ways,  all  the- 
olc^  and  all  history,  are  exliibited  as  centering  in  the  redemp- 
tion tliat  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Tlie  inimcdiate  school  of  Edwards,  whom  Nassau  Hall  made 
its  president,  w^as  soon  divided,  as  is  the  case  with  tlie  follow- 
ers of  most  great  men,  into  two  parties,  btith  faithful  to  him, 
where  he  enlarged  the  tliought  of  t!lc^^:>lugy,  but  both  raising 
ne.w  questions.  Bellamy  annihilated  the  logic  of  the  Antino- 
niiaus;  Smalley  elaborated  most  carefully  the  distinction  be- 
tween natural  ability  and  moml  inability.  Hopkins  adds  the 
epithet  "  disinterested  "  to  benevolence,  and  once  alhides  to 
die  possibility  of  resolving  all  that  precedes  choice  into  a  di- 
Tine  constitution,  tht^ugh  he  dues  not  teach  the  dogma  of  an  un- 
corrupt  human  constitution,  Tliat  sin  is  the  necessary  means 
of  the  greatest  good,  and  that  a  willingness  to  be  damned 
is  the  best  groiuid  for  the  conviction  that  we  never  shall  l»e, 
were  consequences  deduced  from  his  theories,  Emmons,  in 
the  spirit  of  Berkeley's  nominalism,  resolves  the  soul  into  a 
eeries  of  exercises,  and  of  course  holds  that  all  sin  consists  ia 
sinning;  but  he  held  as  strongly  that  the  direct  divine  effi- 
ciency is  the  source  of  all  exercises ;  and  many  who  plead  his 
authority,  adopt  his  exercises  without  their  efficiency.    Jiisti- 
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fication  he  consistently  resolves  into  mere  pai'don.  Next 
comes  the  notorious  distinction  into  the  men  of  Taste  and  the 
men  of  Exercise;  the  fonner  resting  u|x>u  the  aulhority  of 
the  elder  Edward;^,  Bellamy,  Smalley,  Bnrtoii,  Dwi^ht,  and 
possibly  Hopkins  also;  the  latter,  really  derived  from  the 
younger  Edwards,  bnt  resting  in  the  abstract  ions  of  the  logi- 
cal Ennnons*  Bnt  this  original  and  as  yet  unwritten  theologi- 
cal movement  found  its  extremes^  chietiy  in  the  mntseqiiencea 
nrged  npoii  the  two  the*3ries  of  divine  efficiency  and  of  dis- 
interested l>enevolcnce. 

These  led  of  eoiirse  to  a  violent  reaction,  briTiging  up  the 
counter  poles.  The  reaction  fnnn  tlie  theory  of  divine  effi- 
eiency  led  to  the  theory  of  an  ultimate  hnnian  efficiency  in 
all  that  can  he  termed  moral ;  our  choice,  and  tliat  alone,  il 
was  saidj  conslitutefi  morality  in  man.  Disinterested  benevo- 
lence stirred  up  the  impulse  of  self-love,  which  was  taken  .out 
of  its  projier  place  as  a  niere  pxsycho logical  fact  and  made  to 
be  the  basis  of  an  ethical  theory,  the  main-spring  of  moral 
action.  The  soul  was  indeed  reinstated  in  its  native  rights,  as 
a  real  substance,  but  the  exercise  theory  was  retained  as  ulti- 
mate in  ethics,  and  the  direct  divine  efficiency  bauiahed  to 
unknown  recesses.  The  nietajihysical  panidox,  that  sin  is 
the  necessary  means  of  tiie  highest  gtiod«  was  supplanted  by 
the  theological  paradox,  that  it  may  be  that  God  could  not 
pi^vent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system.  On  the  general  basis  of 
the  Scotch  philosophy,  a  consistent  theory  was  constructed,  if 
we  only  allow  the  ultimate  furmula  in  ethics  to  be  this — that 
the  will  always  chooses  happiness  with  plenary  power  to  the 
ctiutrary.  It  is  an  ethical  and  not  a  theological  the<.>ry  ;  God' a 
agency  as  a  moral  governor  is  nlways  external  to  choice.  It 
is  a  theory  of  pure  individualism,  set  over  against  a  scheme  of 
uuf]  ual  ified  sovereignty. 

That  in  both  of  tiiese  extreme  tendencies  there  is  a  devia- 
tion from  the  wise  tradition  of  Calvin istic  theology,  and  also 
from  the  Fathers  of  New  England  theology ^  I  need  not  Btop 
to  prove  or  argue.  Neither  on  an  abstract  divine  efficiency, 
nor  oo  an  equally  abstract  ethical  theory^  have  our  coufea- 
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^an$  or  Bystems  been  foonded  as  their  ultimate  idea.     And 

H  Mm  in  itfi  bearitjga  iipoii  tie  whole  ajstein  of  Christian  the- 

^^^^^y  as  a  ^ij^tem  lliat  I  would  gpeak  of  this  etliieal  theory. 

Ill  ^viiig  sha|>e  to  Christian  tlieolrigy,  atid  the  final  etatemeufs 

<rf   Ohfistiau  doctrine,  especially  iu  respect   to   nature   and 

S^^^e^  are  we  to  apply  the  test  uf  such  an  ethical  theory  ?     Ib 

•tliioa  to  bay  the  last  word,  to  f^ive  the  linal  definition  1     This 

» tbe  vital  question  at  the  heart  of  these  diseuBsions. 

^^  is  not  to  be  doubted  tiiat  all  doctrines  should  be  held  and 

•tate^ci  so  aa  not  to  conflict  with  a  true  psychology  and  a  valid 

•«^io«.     Ethical  truth  has  a  relative  value  in  the  Cln'istian 

^hoine.     But  if  intelloctiial  and  nigral  philt>sopliy  be   the 

'ihmijite  Btandai-d,  arc  we  net  forced  to  the  infei-encie  tliat  in 

»•  oontroversy  between  philosophy  and  faith,  phiUisophy  or 

Hi©  intellectual  form  of  truth  is  the  final  arbiter?     Nor  need 

T*  ^otjbt  that  if  we  have  a  moral  system,  profound  enough, 

™  tliat  of  Edwai*d&,  to  cover  the  methods  and  ends  of  GcmI'b 

^^*  Sygtera,  it  would  not  matter  much  whether  we  called  it  a 

^'*'*'l  or  a  theological  fichenie.     Ihit  the  case  is  different  when 

e  asaunie  aome  merely  naturalistic  Rystem  as  the  t{>uclistoue 

^J    ^^liiuh  to  try  the  Spirit  of  God.     When,  for  example, 

^**^1*8  whole  govenjraent  is  vindicated  by  the  fond  faticy  of  a 

•|^^*^^r  to  tlie  contrary  J  f>o  far  as  tliat  is  distinguishable  from 

.^   power  of  choice,  and  which  is  never  exeix^ised,  nor  can  he, 

^     *^otit  losing  its  identity;  and  %dien  the  whole  of  virtue  ia 

^r^«  lo  abstract,  that  nobody  ever  did  or  can  exi>erience  it ; 

t     ^^^^  happiness  is  made  its  ultimate  object,  and  that,  too,  a 

j^   *^^Jnnefls  which  in  its  last  analysis  must  be  a  form  of  self- 

^1  ^^:s  and   which,   if    it    become,    as    self-love,    the    direct 

^-■'^^ct  of  virtuous  choieo,  would  give   us  the  very  essence 

^£    ^in ;    and  when   tlie  whole  anthropnh^gy  and   soteriology 

^ ^ho  Christian  system,  and  its  tlicodicy  tt)o,  ai-©   made  to 

^*^     on  80ch  barren   abstractions,  we  have  come,   I  think, 

l^^^lt  to  the   end   of  ethics,  and  if  we  make  it  the  begin- 

-k*^^^  of  the<"»logy  we  shall  so<jn  tind  its  end  in  \H  l>eginning. 

^   in  SQch  lean  abetractiotis  was  the  hiding-place  of  the 

^*^tigth  of  the  theology  of  the  fathers  of  New  England. 
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Tliat  was  liid  witli  Clirist  in  God  ;  hdliness  and  not  happi- 
ne&Sj  God's  will  and  nut  inan\  wiis  iliu  6otil  uf  their  eysteni. 

To  ilUi&trate  tJie  l>carings  of  Buch  a  moral  system  upon  the 
8<j!i©me  of  Cliristiiin  truth,  let  us.  suppose  it  drawn  out  in  more 
articulate  statements,  and  conduct  it  to  its  inferences,  holding 
oulj  logic  responsible  for  the  same,  and  not  meaning  to  apply 
either  the  priuciplee  or  the  deductions  to  any  man  or  body  of 
men,  hnt  ou!j  to  systematic  tlieolugy. 

God,  let  it  he  said,  governs  all  his  moral  creatnres  by  and 
iu  a  mural  ejHtem  ;  Christiauity  is  essentially  such  a  system* 
A  moral  system  is  one  administered  hy  moml  law.  A  moral 
law  ifl  a  rule  of  action  addi^sspd  by  sanctions  and  raotiTea  to 
moral  agents.  A  moral  agent  is  one  who  chin^ses  with  plen- 
ary power  to  the  opposite,  w^hich  power  is  available  even  for 
lioliness  without  grace.  ClKJiee  of  tlie  general  good  or  happi- 
ness is  the  w^hole  of  virtue,  and  merits  eternal  hapi>iness. 
Choice  of  a  less  g<x)d  is  the  w^mle  of  sin,  and  deserves  eternal 
punishment  The  w4iole  of  moral  government  is  restidcted 
and  confined  to  sucli  exercises  of  choice.  Nothing  else  can 
have  moral  terms  properly  applied  to  it  excepting  such  uou- 
scions  choices. 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  such  a  scheme  applied  as  the  ultimate 
standard  to  the  Christian  system,  as  contained  in  the  Bible,  in 
onr  exi)erience,  in  our  confessions.  Let  the  express  or  im- 
plied understanding  be,  that  the  facts  and  truths  of  the 
Christian  faith  ai^e  to  be  modified  so  as  to  meet  the  requisi- 
tions of  such  an  ethical  theory. 

The  idea  of  the  Christian  system,  as  we  have  seen,  is  con- 
tained in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  religion  of  Redemption,  cen- 
tering in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  It  supposes  a  race 
lost  in  sin,  and  for  a  gejieral  rnin  it  provides  an  equally 
general  atonement  made  for  us  by  Christ,  and  applied  in  our 
justification,  regeneration,  and  eanctilication,  through  the 
gracious  intluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

\Vliat  part  of  this  Christian  system  is  ejected  from  the 
moral  spliere  by  such  an  ethical  theory  ? 

It  of  coui'se  excludes  all  original  sin ;  it  was  made  to  do 
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timL  It  18  idle  ami  fallacious  to  apply  any  tenriBj  wLicli  ha;e 
fiTen  a  lingering  sliade  of  moral  quality  about  thein,  to  our 
native  condition,  since  consciouia  choice  aloue  makes  uioralitj  : 
not  even  a  *'  siufiil  "  bias  can  he  left.  It  uleo  foHows,  that 
Gixi's  inoral  goverDmeut,  as  sucli,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
race,  but  only  with  iudividuak.  The  theory  also  excludes  the 
influetices  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration  and  sanctifiea- 
tioii  (wm  the  sphere  of  morality  in  lUy  so  far  as  these  are  not 
the  objects  of  conscious  choice  ;  for  it  says,  that  choice  of  the 
highest  good,  and  that  alone,  is  holiness.*  It  also  excludes 
all  spontaneous  affections  and  desires,  so  far  as  not  absolutely 
under  the  wilFs  origination  and  controL  And  hence  it  has 
been  consistently  said,  that  a  man's  will  may  be  whully  for 
God,  and  all  his  affectiuns  tending  to  the  world  and  self. 
The  regeneration  of  infants  is  impossible,  or  else  there  ara 
two  kinds  of  regeneration,  one  of  which  is  mural  and  the 
other  not.  Kative  depravity,  as  a  moral  state,  is  intpussible, 
or  else  there  are  two  kinds  of  de|>ravity,  one  of  which  is  inoral 
and  the  other  not  All  the  intiuence  of  the  race  upon  or  in 
ns,  all  the  influence  of  Divine  Grace  upon  or  in  us,  all  the 
influence  of  our  own  natures  and  affectituts  upon  or  in  us,  ai'e 
ab&olutely  excluded  froni  our  moral  sphere,  so  far  as  these 
are  not  our  choice,  with  full  power  to  the  contrary.  And 
what  have  we  left,  but  an  abstract  series  of  exercises,  tlie  very 
shadow  of  oui-selves,  as  our  moral  realm  ?  In  the  popular 
mind,  what  we  do,  and  ntJt  what  we  are,  Ijeeoines  the  stand- 
ard of  character.  The  fatal  defect  of  the  whole  scheme  is 
in  defining  what  is  moral,  ultimately  by  its  cause  or  desert, 
atid  not  by  its  uature.f 


*  See  Jnliufi  MuUer'a  Addreas  on  Peln^uuLiBni,  in  the  * '  DeutoolLe  Zeit- 
•chrift,**  1H54. 

f  Sach  reaolts  as  those  which  MiUler  uiges  in  opposition  to  this  theory, 
sre  inevitable,  when  the  canon,  which  Edwards  taya  down  so  carefaUy,  ia 
disnegiLrdiid.  ^^  that  the  virtue  or  vice  of  the  diaiKwiitioLta  and  nets  of  the  aoul 
liet  not  in  their  cause,  but  in  their  nature/^  So  soon  as  we  make  the  nlti- 
mAte  test  of  oar  definitioiia  to  be  the  c&iise  of  the  acts,  that  ia,  the  wiU'a 
tflioioet  or  the  desert  of  the  acta,  and  not  their  inherent  nature,  the  aboTO 
lein  to  be  inevitable. 
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How,  tfX),  can  the  atoiiemeiit  and  jnstificatioTi  be  brought 
under  this  ethical  eystera  I  Can  one  being  act  for  another,  in 
each  a  sense,  that  his  merits  may  be  the  moral  ground  of  the 
other^B  jiiBtification  ?  If  he  can,  then  the  whole  of  moral 
gtivernment  is  not  fonnd  in  each  one's  individual  choices^  ' 
whidx  Beems  to  overthrow  tliis  whole  eystem.  Consistently 
with  such  a  Bvsteni,  it  would  seem  that  we  mnet  say*  that 
justitication  can  only  be  on  the  gn>und  of  each  man's  own 
choice,  as  holy  or  as  containing  the  germs  of  holiness ;  and 
does  nut  this  antnil  the  doctrine  of  jtistifieation  by  faith! 
Even  if  we  say  that  Christ  satisfied  pnblic  justice,  the  ques- 
tion  still  remains,  does  his  work  belong  to  a  moral  govern- 
ment, or  not  ?  If  it  does,  then  is  there  not  more  included  i 
in  a  mora!  g^ivernment,  than  each  man's  individnal 'choiceef 
If  it  does  not  belong  to  a  moral  govertmient,  where  does 
it  belong?  Is  it  physical,  or  is  it  to  be  resolved  into 
mere  sovereignty  ?  Or  are  tliere,  Bomehow,  two  kinds  of 
moi*al  government?  Paul  says,  Christ  was  made  under  the 
law,  tliat  he  might  redeem  them  tliat  are  under  the  law : 
PeJagiufl  says,  "  God  makes  us  men  and  we  make  ourselves 
just." 

When  this  same  theory  makes  the  atoning  work  of  Chri&t 
to  be  a  merely  governmental  scheme,  it  fails  to  answer  the 
q'nestion ;  II&w  does  the  at«^nement  satisfy  the  ends  of  pnblic 
justice  I  What  are  these  ends,  which  it  satisfies,  and  how 
does  it  Batisfy  these  ends?  If  public  justice  be  taken  m 
equivalent  to  benevolence,  and  benev<dence  be  defined  as 
having  ultimate  respect  to  happiness,  it  is  difficult  to  see,  how 
a  proper  theory  of  the  atonement  can  be  constructed  on  this 
basis.  All  that  remains  is,  to  consider  t!ie  atonement  as  a 
means  of  moral  impression.  But  how  can  it  produce  even 
this  moral  impreBsion,  unless  it  be  considered  as  satisfying 
tlie  demands  of  the  divine  holiness? 

The  whole  penalty  of  sin,  fj-om  which  Christ  redeems  us, 
it  IB  claimed  by  this  theory,  is  eternal  deiith,  meaning  thereby 
solely  the  infliction  of  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  in  a  future 
life.    There  is  then,  of  course,  no  instance  of  the  infliction  of 
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any  proper  puiiislimeiit  for  sin  in  the  present  life,^  God 
does  not  g«^*veni  men  here  by  any  aetiuil  piiiiisliraenla.  This 
appears  to  be  more  consistent  with  the  theory  of  Combe's 
Constitution  of  Man  than  witli  the  arguments  in  Butler's 
Analogy,  llow,  too,  ou  this  system,  can  God  be  said  to  ex- 
ercise a  proper  moral  government  over  nations  ?  Does  not 
God,  as  a  moral  Goveritorj  punii>h  nations  here? 

On  the  assuniptiun  of  the  same  theory,  that  man,  without 
Divine  GracCj  has  adequate  power  to  make  to  himself  a  new 
heart,  the  old  and  careful  distinetiona  between  natural  and 
moral  ability  and  inability  lose  all  their  value,  for  in  these  it 
was  alwaj^  implied,  that  on  account  of  our  moral  inability 
our  natnral  ability  was  not  avaihible  for  holinesSj  without 
grace.  To  sunder  the  natural  aljility  from  the  moral  inability 
Tiolates  the  whole  aim  of  tliese  distinctions.  While  to  will 
is  present  with  ns,  yet  how  to  perform  that  wliieli  is  gf)od  we 
find  not,  excepting  by  grace.  Not  to  pre^s  the  positit>n,  that 
perfectionism  is  the  logical  result  oi  this  tlieory,  let  ub  tjup- 
pcisei  by  way  of  test,  tliat  the  assnmed  power,  without  grace, 
h  actually  exercised.  Would  it,  could  it,  be  a  holy  choice, 
without  divine  influence  I  Does  not  religion  in  its  very 
ea^/nce  imply  a  union  of  the  divine  with  the  human !  With- 
out  the  presence  of  God  in  the  scml,  all  that  we  can  choose  is 
an  idea  of  God  or  Christ,  or  scuiic  abstract  general  good; 
and  is  not  this  the  very  essence  of  a  pantheistic  religion  ?  It 
is  not  enough  here  to  say,  with  the  pagans,  ''  Jion  mme  nu- 
f»«W,'*  for  every  religious  act  must  be  from,  through,  and  to 
God. 

So  far  as  this  theory  also  makes  happiness  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  virtuous  clioice,  it  suggests  various  questions. 
Is  not  its  only  consistent  form  the  theory  of  self-love,  since 
all  happiness  in  the  last  result  must  be  a  subjective  state? 


*  With  a  Bilignlar  ujeonsisteiiGy,  it  tfi  said,  that  Cbmt  did  not  in  anj 
mumt  e&dare  the  penalty  of  the  l&v^  because  he  did  not  suifer  remorBo  ;  and 
at  the  sftme  time  it  is  said,  that  the  whole  of  the  penalty  ia  in  the  futnre 
life*  Do  not  inen  suffer  remorfie  here  f  In  it  here  not  a  penalty,  and  in  the 
iaton  wckrld  it  it  a  penalty  f 
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Ill  thiB  f<>rni  docs  it  uot  Bubslitute  a  mere  psvcholngleal  for 
an  ethical  fact  ?  Does  tlie  virtue  of  love  to  God  consist  in  an 
nllinmte  choice  either  of  Ilis  happiiiGss  or  of  our  own  ?  How 
does  the  atonement  oi  Chi*ifit  meet  the  demands  of  snch  a  hap- 
piness theory?  Did  He  satisfy  public  justice;  and  is  that  the  . 
Bura  of  such  subjective  happiness?  How  can  happiness  be! 
shdwii  to  be  the  only  good?  Are  there  not  diffei'cnt  kinds  of 
happiness?  What  niakes  moral  luippiiiess  to  be  best,  and  to 
be  different  from  all  other  kinds!  And  when  we  have  an- 
swered tlie  last  question,  are  we  not  beyond  any  mere  happi- 
ness theory? 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  which  seem  to  follow  when 
such  an  ethical  system  is  made  the  ineastir©  and  final  test  of 
the  system  of  theology,  AH  that  is  objective  and  vit^I  in 
the  Christian  system  is  relegated  from  the  moral  sphere. 
Christianity  is  a  sort  of  ontside  scheme  and  exiiedient,  and 
not  an  experienced  reality.  From  sucli  ethical  abstractions 
you  cannot  derive  a  single  Christian  truth.  A  system  of 
theology  constituted  on  this  basis,  is,  at  the  beginning  and  end, 
a  mei'e  system  of  ethics.  Instead  of  Christian  truth  we  get 
metaphysical  nnrealities,  stat  nominis  umbra;  we  have  a 
ghostly  foi-m  without  flesh  or  blood,  in  place  of  the  radiant 
person  of  the  Son  of  God*  The  vital  power  of  the  Incania- 
tiou  and  the  Atonement  is  gone  :  for  the  theory  leaves  Ijoth 
outside  of  the  strict  moral  sphere.  The  terms  of  specific 
Christian  truth  may  be  retain edj  but  their  soul  is  eaten  out  by 
a  strange  fire  ;  they  may  bo  used  in  deference  to  the  ear  and 
to  the  '*  memory  of  the  heart,"  but  the  intellect  is  warned 
against  them,  A  jmrasitic  naturalism  is  meanwhile  feeding 
its  own  life  with  the  grace  which  it  supplants.  Besides  all 
that  such  ethics  can  give  us,  we  must  have  the  whole  of  Cliris- 
tianity  too,  if  we  would  be  Christians* 

These  resnlts,  we  think,  follow,  when  an   ethical  system' 
usurps  the  supremacy  in  the  constmction  of  Christian  theolog)\ 
We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  any  evangelical  men  actrept 
these  consequences  ;  only  avowed   rationalists   can   do  this. 
Nor  do  we  deny  to  ethics  an  appropriate  place  in  the  system  of 
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tlieolog}*  and  in  preaching.    Even  the  extreme  ethical  theonea 
lim%re  helped  to  counteract  some  viciotis  nltraiams,  to  check 
Bome  excesses,  and  to  lop  off  some  ext^rescences.     They  are 
connter  to  some  extreiTie  contraries,     Antmoniianigm  is  re- 
butted by  the  poeititm  that  holiness  is  neceseary  to  real  faith. 
**  CTti regenerate  doings''  have  been  supplanted  hj  the  Gospel 
call  to  immediate  repentance.     The  antipudes  to  an  arbitrary 
^iU    of  God  is  an  eqaally  arbitrary  will  of  man.     A  meta- 
physictal  ability  is  set  over  against  an  equally  metaphysical  in- 
ability.    Self-love  has  its  claims  against  t!ie  demand  that  we 
frhoQl^  be  willing  to  be  cast  off  for  ever.     A  supralapfiarian 
theology  reacts  into  the  irrational  dogma  that  sin  is  no  part  of 
the  fiiviue  plan.     From  the  abhorrent  notion  that  infants  are 
•<^tnaily  condemned  to  etenial  death  for  Adam's  sin,  gome 
™^^    found  relief    bv  sariT^j'  that  infants  are  onlv  animals. 
A  no  one  extreme,  that  Gmi  does  all  f(jr  himself,  as  self,  calls  up 
•^  ^tlier,  that  God's  whole  aim  is  the  happiness  of  hiscreatiires* 
^^Me  of  these  extremes  can  be  held  orpreached.     Sneh  ethics 
^^    <livinity  counteract  each  other.     The  real  power  of  our 
^^^logy  is  not  found  in  either,  but  rather  in  giving  ns    a 
^^pc*l  which  can  be  preached  ;  in  its  call  to  immediate  re- 
l^^^tHiice  under  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  in  its  offer 
^^erual  life  in  Christ  to  all  on  tlie  ground  of  his  atonement 
•  *t      .  ^^''*  *^''  9  ^^^  ^^®  doctrine  of  grace  rather  than  of  ability  ; 
.  *^  exaltation  of  the  spiritual  rather  than  r>f  the  natural :  in 
*ove  and  not  eelfdcjve  ;  and   in  its  harmony  with  rathei 
^^  in  ita  deviations  from  the  older  confessions.* 


Th%  true  Hew  Kagland  theology  in  not  to  bo  beld  responsible  for  such 
^tJ^^JiiBiI  tbeoiy,  as  the  oltimAte  theory  in  theology,  or  u  the  ooiitrolliiiip 
/V**^  in  eoofltmoting  the  intern  of  theology.  Such  a  theory  ii  Abstnictedf 
^ot  deduced^  from  the  fathcre  of  New  Eogland  theology ;  it  'ib  really 
^^  ffom  a  phfloeophy  which  raoB  cooiiter  to  their  real  spirit,  and  ia  im- 
J  "  ^  U\Ktn  them  by  an  arbitrary  logia  Through  their  speculationa  are  to 
^^^^©•d  two  entirely  diatinot  tendencies ;  the  one,  the  higheet- toned  Cal- 
^"^^^  in  the  matter  of  Divine  Sovereignty ;  the  other,  the  forronlaB  ol 
^^^^^al  atbsna.  But  it  waa  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Sovereignty,  and  not 
^^^^  ethioal  truth,  which  waa  at  the  biiflis  nf  their  syatema  and  gave  the 
^^^  to  their  preoobiiig. 
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Wbcn  BiK'!i  nil  ethical  system  comes  out  of  its  proper  plac6^  J 
&£  a  coiniteractiiig  agency  to  au  equally  abstract  theology,  and ' 
usuri)fi  authority  over  the  whole  realm  of  Christiau  truth,  we 
&ay  it  has  mistaken  its  ofliee  and  place.  It  can  have  s*^mething 
tu  gay  only  in  a  narrow^  sphere  of  theohtgy,  the  point  where 
divine  and  liiunan  agency  come  togetlier,  with  the  application 
of  the  Christian  sygtenj,  taken  for  granted,  to  the  heart  and  life. 
When  it  asaumes  more  tlian  this,  we  liriiig  against  it  the  whole 
ohjeetive  force  of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  say,  thus  far, 
and  no  farther.  Then,  if  we  would  not  niake  Ciirist  the  bonda- 
inan  of  nature^  we  are  obliged  to  say,  that  these  ethical  for- 
mulas are  not  our  ultimate  truths  ;  that  tliey  give  us  practical 
and  not  essential  verity  ;  that  its  phrases  are  popular  and  not 
scientific,  the  language  of  tlie  nnderstandiug  and  not  of  the 
reason,  of  the  common  ear  and  not  of  divine  oracles,  nor  of 
scientific  theology.  The  tenna  of  our  older  creeds  are  some- 
timefi  spoken  of  in  a  |)atronizing  way,  and  we  arc  told  that  we 
may  be  allowed  to  use  I  hem,  if  we  will  be  careful  to  explain 
them  Uy  the  light  of  the  advanced  state  of  intellectual  an«l 
nioral  phih)«ophy  in  the  nineteenth  centnry.  But  it  is  at  lea^t 
doubtful  wliether,  in  such  pfira^jes  as  original  sin,  justification 
by  faith,  and  union  with  Christ,  there  is  not  more  of  the  solid 
simplicity  of  both  theology  and  pliilosophy,  than  in  the  posi- 
tion, that  we  must  choose  the  highest  happiness  of  the  universe 
as  our  supreme  gtKxl,  with  full  power  to  the  contrary.  Such 
ethics,  as  conipured  even  witli  tlie  Apostles'  Creed,  is  an  essen* 
tially  superficial  affair,  made  oh  the  basis  of  philosophy  which 
abjures  metaphysics,  and  finds  all  truth  in  common  sense. 

Kor  can  such  an  ethical  system  satisfy  man's  profoundcst 
wants,  or  solve  the  real  problems  of  iiis  destiny.  It  answers 
the  high  questions  of  our  fate  tc>  the  ear  and  not  to  the  heart. 
It  is  mnte  before  our  deepest  experietice,  of  conscious  guilt 
for  our  radical  sinfulness,  and  of  joyful  freedom  in  a  holi* 
ness  which  our  wills  did  not  and  could  not  originate.  It 
makes  morality  and  religion  a  surface  matter;  not  what  we 
are,  but  what  we  do,  becomes  the  standard.  In  the  Bible,  if 
seen  at  all,  it  is  only  as  flitting  on  the  surface  of  here  and 
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'there  some  Bolitar}"  texts.  In  historical  tlieology  it  is  not  at 
home  excepting  with  Ariiis,  Pelagius,  and  the  Arminians ; 
and  in  the  Christian  symbols^  from  Nice  to  Westminster,  it  is 
found  only  as  a  contingency.  And  in  the  conflicta  of  Chria- 
tjauity  with  iU  present  subtle  forceSj  if  we  plant  our  theology 
on  such  a  basis,  we  cannot  withstand  the  pressure  of  the 
pantheistic  idealism  on  the  one  extreme,  or  of  solid  mate- 
rialism on  the  other,  or  of  the  liistorieal  tradition  in  which 
the  Papacy  claims  its  power.  Fur  sncli  an  ethical  syBlem 
does  not  meet  tiie  speculative  demand,  which  pantheism  tries 
to  satisfy;  nor  has  it  a  btKiy  of  facts  to  oppose  to  the  material 
realities;  and  it  is  wholly  cut  off  from  the  line  of  Christian 
development  which  Rjme  vainly  pretends  to  be  its  own.  It 
does  not  give  us  that  objective,  historical  basis,  nor  that  mys- 
terious depth  and  awe,  nor  those  physical  relations  of  Ijoth 
sin  and  redemption,  which  ai-e  essential  to  the  permanency 
and  authority  of  the  Christian  system.  Here  are  cimflicts 
and  questions  our  fathers  dreamed  not  of;  what  might  have 
satisfied  their  exigencies,  taking  as  they  did  the  whole  of 
objective  Christianity  for  granted,  cannot  meet  the  necessi- 
ties  of  t>iir  contests  with  the  conibiiied  forces  of  spiritualism, 
materialism,  and  tradifcionalisiiu 

In  assigning  this  iX)sition  to  ethics  in  its  relations  to  Chris- 
tian theolt^y  we  are  borne  out,  not  only  by  tlie  growing  con- 
victions of  sober  thinkers  armjng  ourselves,  but  also  by  tlie 
verdict  and  methtjds  of  the  whole  evangelical  scIumjI  of  the 
recent  German  theoh>gy.  Tliey  have  grappled  with  tlie 
questions  just  beginning  to  agitate  us.  Whatever  their  other 
differences,  they  have  all  renounced  the  ptisition  that  ethics 
can  lawfully  give  shape  to  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
Schleiermacher,  Neander,  Muller,  Tholuck,  Domer  and  the 
authors  of  recent  treatises  in  doctrinal  theology,  Twesten, 
Ebrard,  Thomasius,  Martensen,  Liebuer,  and  Hoffmann,  make 
Christ  and  his  redemption  the  centre  of  the  system,  as  con- 
trasted with  any  ethical  scheme. 

And  here  is  the  true  point  of  contmst  and  coniparisons 
between  a  system  of  theology  which  finds  its  oonstructive 
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prineiplefi  in  ethicB,  and  one  Tvliidi  finds  these  principles 
Chrii^t,  It  is  in  what  we  have  endeavured  to  Tindicate  aa  th€ 
true  idea  of  a  syetera  of  theology.  By  ecripture,  by  history, 
bj"  all  the  symbols  of  our  faith,  by  all  the  avowals  of  spiritual 
experience,  the  Christian  Bystem  m  proved  to  be  more  than, 
and  distinct  from,  any  mere  scheme  of  moral  government 
It  can  snljordinate  ethics  to  it&elf,  hut  it  cannot  euboi'dinate 
itself  to  ethics  ^without  self-annihilation.  It  is  theulogifal 
and  not  ethical,  in  its  inmost  nature.  It  is  a  system  of 
divine  realities^  having  an  objective  validity  as  well  as  a 
subjective  influence.  All  in  it  is  from,  for,  and  to  Got! ;  the 
triune  deity  is  at  its  foundation,  manifested  and  revealed  in 
the  whole  of  liistory,  and  centering  in  the  Incaniatiotu 
Resting  on  this  basis,  the  Christian  system  views  the  human 
race,  not  as  a  mere  collection  of  separate  units,  but  as  exist* 
ing  in  two  prime  relations,  that  to  the  first,  and  that  to  the 
second  Adam,  The  whole  Christian  doctrine  of  sin  runs 
back  to  our  union  with  the  first  Adam  in  the  fall ;  the  whole 
Christian  doctrine  of  redemption  runs  back  to  our  relation  to 
the  second  Adatn,  which  is  the  Lord  from  heaven,  in  his 
Incarnation  and  Atonetuent.  And  these  relations  are  spirit- 
ual and  moral,  and  not  merely  pliysical ;  they  are  thus  set 
forth  in  the  fifth  cliapter  of  PanPs  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
which  contains  the  final  i^vealed  facts  on  both  these  points, 
and  the  heart  of  the  difference  between  Christianity  and 
etliics.  A  moiiil  system  gives  us,  at  the  utmost,  man  as  he 
might  be  in  pw^is  natuTidibuB  ;  the  Christian  system  starts 
with  man  in  his  real  position,  lost  and  needing  redemption. 
The  former  runs  back  only  to  our  acts  of  choice ;  the  Gospel 
resta  in  onr  union  with  Christ:  the  freedom  of  the  one  is  the 
bare  power  of  choice,  the  freedom  of  the  other  is  m  a  glad 
suljinission  to  Jesus.  The  one  knows  only  pardon  for  sin,  the 
tether  reunites  us  to  Christ,  by  real,  yet  mystical  bonds,  and 
thus  justifies  as  well  as  pardons :  the  righteonsness  of  the 
former  is  constituted  by  our  wills,  the  righteousness  of  the 
latter  is  of  God  through  faith  in  Christ  alone.  The  one 
vindicates   God's  government  on  naturalistic  grounds,  the 
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other  by  means  of  God's  own  plan.     The  Gospel  rests  in 

Ilacls  and  submits  to  mysteries,  "  imgrasped  by  minds  cre- 
ate ; "  ethics  would  make  all  clear  to  the  imderatanding  by  a 
logical  definition.  The  working  power  of  ethics  is  in  the 
fiMise  of  dnty  ;  the  weight  of  the  Gospel  is  in  its  supernatural 
tnttlis,  in  the  sense  of  sin,  in  the  lore  of  God,  in  the  love  of 
Jesiig. 


**  Talk  they  of  moralB  i  Oh  I  thou  bleeding  Love, 
The  maker  of  new  morals  to  mankind ; 
The  grand  TDondity  la  love  to  Thee/* 


^P  The  one  makes  the  good  of  the  creature  to  be  the  end  of 
the  system^  the  other  the  glory  of  God  made  extant  and 
supreme,  that  GtKi  may  be  all  in  all.  The  one  i&  a  psychol- 
ogy ;  the  other  18  a  Christology. 

Ton  have  called  me.  Fathers  and  Brethren  of  the  Board  of 

Kreetors  of   this  Seminary,  to   the   responsible   post  of  a 

acher  of  Christian  theology,  at  a  time  when  there  are  in- 

Breaeing  divisions  within  the  Churchy  both  ecclesiastical  and 

loctrinal,  and  when  the  powers  of  superstition  and  unbelief 

ire  assailing  our  common  Evangelical  Christianity.     To  allay 

jits  internal  contests,  and  to  oppose  its  inveterate  foes,  the 

lurch  needs  to  come  nearer  to  Christ.     As  lie  is  tlic  re- 

llorer  of  our  peace,  so  should  He  be  the  restorer  of  our 

ience  and  theology.     I  have  spoken  my  mind  frankly  on 

fcrnne  of  the  great  topics  which  agitate  and  divide  us.    I  have 

:>ken  with  the  deepest  conviction  aa  to  what  is  our  vital 

Beed*     I  may  have  crossed  some  prejadieesj  and  have  pleased 

no  extreme  and  no  partisan ;  but  I  liave  spoken  only  ag^iifist 

I  a  system,  and  not  against  parties  or  men.     To  mediate  be- 

reen  our  extremes  is  our  vital  need,  and  snch  mediation  can 

only  be  found  in  Christ,  and  not  in  an  ethical  system.     As 

I  the  central  idea  of  the  whole  Christian  system  is  in  media- 

liao,  so  should  this  be  the  spirit  of  our  theology,  the  spirit  of 

mr  lives,     Tliere  is  a  higher  unitVj  which  is  not  the  indefi- 

lite  middle  between  the  two  extremes.     There  is  a  golden 

tiean,  where  discord  is  lost  in  concord.     The  pendulum,  as  it 
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oscillates  from  end  to  end,  ever  passes  over  its  centre,  while 
it  moves  the  hands  of  time.  There  is  a  common  orthodoxy^ 
as  well  as  these  embittered  antagonisnia.  Whatever  partisana  i 
may  say,  we  are  not  forced  to  be  eitlier  Aiitinomians  or  Armin- 
ians:  we  are  not  left  to  the  alternative  of  blind  fate  or  irra- 
tional contingency;  we  are  not  shut  up  to  a  divine  efiieiency 
wliicli  makes  God  the  anthor  of  sin,  or  to  a  hnman  efficiency 
which  makes  man  the  author  of  holiness ;  to  an  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  without  personal  participation,  or  to  a  denial  of 
all  mc^ral  connection  between  the  mr.e  and  its  head ;  to  6ay- 
ingy  that  all  sin  m  sinning,  or  that  all  sin  is  in  its  essence  a 
passive  slate ;  to  the  dileinnia,  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means 
of  the  greatest  good,  or  t!iat  God  could  not  prevent  it  in  a 
moral  system ;  to  a  theory  of  the  atonement  which  makes  it 
either  a  spectacle  or  a  bargain,  a  mere  means  of  moral  im- 
pression or  the  literal  intliction  of  the  strictest  distributive 
justice ;  to  a  wholly  external  or  a  merely  internal  justifica- 
tion ;  to  a  redemption  without  regeneration,  or  a  regeneration 
without  justification  j  to  the  alternative  of  a  theory  of  virtue 
which  makes  happiness  its  end,  or  to  a  theory  which  make^  it 
consist  in  a  mei-ely  abstract  rectitude ;  to  a  Trinity  without 
unity,  or  a  unity  without  the  Trinity  ;  to  an  exclusively  ira- 
manent  or  a  merely  manifested  Trinity.  N(»r  yet,  in  fine, 
are  we  left  only  the  choice  between  a  theology  of  the  cove- 
nants  and  a  bare  moral  system.  These  extremes  anmil  each| 
other,  and  prepare  the  way  for  Christ,  Between  them  lie  is, 
as  it  were,  crucified  afresh,  as  of  old  between  the  two  male- 
factors; it  is  in  Jlim,  and  not  in  them,  that  the  Churcli  is  to 
trust;  it  is  in  Him,  and  not  in  tliem,  that  the  life  of  the  soul 
and  the  light  of  theology  are  to  be  found.  Both  the  divine 
and  human  elements  of  theology  centre  and  are  harmonized 
in  the  pei-son  and  work  of  the  God-man,  He  is  the  only 
mediator :  He  is  the  only  reconciler.  For  every  soul  that 
trusts  in  Ilhn  he  solves  the  whole  problem  of  sin  and  of  i-e- 
demption ;  in  every  living  heart  he  is  doing  every  day  and 
hour,  what  our  theology  has  been  seeking  after,  wanderitig* 
alas!    so  far   from  Him.     The  organou  of   Christianity,  of 
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theokigy,  of  history,  of  the  nniveree,  is  to  be  found  in  Ilini,  if 

Ibund  at  all.     And  when  onr  science  returns  to  Him,  when  it 

c?omefi  and  rests  in  the  Divine  word,  the  Divine  Keason,  tlie 

X>ivine  Reconciler,  then  we  shall  have  a  complete  philosophy 

sind  a  iximplete  theology,  and  they  shall  both  be  one.    For,  aa 

Ix>rd  Bacon  has  said,  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  wisest  induc- 

tinn*  all  things  "in  time  and  eternity  have  respect  to  the 

31ediator,  which  is  the  great  mystery  and  perfect  centre  of 

«ill  God's  %vaj8,  and  to  which  all  his  other  works  and  wonders 

<io  but  serve  and  refer."     And,  as  a  higher  inspiration  has 

declared,  He  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Ome^%  the  beginning  and 

*ftiie  end,  the  &ret  and  the  hist ;  Ilia  guiiigs  forth  have  been 

^ver  of  old ;  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  Ilini  should  all  f  iil- 

^mwm  dwell ;  and  in  Him  all  things  are  to  be  made  new,  a  new 

Sie&Tens  and  a  now  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 

And  when  the  system  of  Christian  theology  shall  be  seen 
"fcy  the  eye  of  science,  as  well  as  by  the  eye  of  faith,  to  be 
xxK>ted  and  grounded  in  Iliin,  then  shall  it  be  redeemed  from 
'•leglect,  and  elevated  again  to  it^  true  position,  as  tlie  queen 
^Df  the  sciences,  their  sacred  port.   Every  base  thing  of  human 
^lassion,  and  every  high  imagination  of  unsanctified  reason^ 
Mm»  raised  itsfmnt  against  the  hf»ly  majesty  of  divine  truth, 
die  haa  been  dishonoi-ed,  defamed,  yea,  despised.      Every 
^^mde  science  has  entered  the  lists  against  her.     The  records 
^c^f  the  solid  rocks  of  earth,  and  the  registry  of  the  hosts  of 
%i!iiiren,  have  been  invoked  to  bear  witness  against  her  rever- 
end rights.     Literature,  science,  and  art  oft  think  themselves 
r     T  **  poi>r  enough  "  to  pay  their  homage  unto  her,  who,  as 
^     it^n  of  the  Sciences,  once  eat  in  the  seat  of  princes,  and 
ivo  laws  to  the  state,  and  wisdom  to  philosophy,  and  ruled 
be  wisest  of  our  race  in   their  inmost  thoughts  and  being! 
^ow,  like  her  Divine  Master,  she  seems  to  have  desceuded 
for  a  time  from  her  regal  state,  and  laid  aside  her  robes  of 
^Inajesty,  while  the  long  pomp  of  worldly  principalities  and 
powers  is   passing  by,  regardless  of   her   venerable  honon 
^""et,  with  proud  humility,  never  can  she  forget  or  disown 
lier  celestial  origin  and  rights,  but  still,  with  the  voice  d 
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eternal  love  and  wisdom,  calls  ever  as  of  old  in  the  name  of 
Christ :  Come,  learn  of  me  ;  I  am  the  way  and  the  truth  and 
the  life ;  come,  ye  weary,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ;  come,  ye 
lost,  and  I  will  give  to  you  salvation ;  come,  ye  discordant 
sciences,  and  I  will  teach  you  a  celestial  concord  ;  come,  all 
dispersed  by  the  confusion  of  mortal  tongues,  and  learn  the 
imperishable  language  of  the  immortals.  For  this  I  left  my 
native  sphere,  and  chose  thy  earth  my  place  of  exile,  for  thy 
good,  that  I  might  give  to  science  its  last  principles,  to  art 
its  highest  themes,  to  literature  its  divinity,  to  man  his  God, 
to  the  race  its  redemption,  that  thus  through  Christ  all  things 
might  be  reconciled  unto  God,  whether  they  be  things  on 
earth  or  things  in  heaven. 


i 


THE    NEW 

LATITUDINAEIANS   OF  ENGLAID." 


CaRiBTiAiifnT  and  philosophy,  faith  and  reason,  have  been 
Sn  a  constant  process  of  conflict  and  of  attempted  adjust- 
^mente.  In  this  conteBt,  the  aim  of  pbilosophj  as  opposed  to 
C!Jhrifetianitj  has  alwaja  been  to  show,  that  the  alleged  Chria- 
^tan  itiQtB  and  verities  are  not  final  or  real ;  that  they  ai-e  only 
'^tartial  and  imperfect  stateiiieiits  uf  more  imivereal  truths 
"%*^bich  reastm  is  to  substitute  for  them.  The  victory  of  reason 
^m^-oald  then,  of  course,  banish  Christianity  into  tlie  realm  of 
^he  nnnhical  or  the  imaginary.  The  aim  of  Cliristianity,  on 
^he  other  haud»  has  been  to  defend  the  revealed  faith,  as  eon- 
^^:attiLng  the  best,  the  final,  and  the  necessary  system  for  tli© 
Sinmau  race.  And  the  victory  of  Christianity  would  not 
^^nnul,  bnt  only  rectify  human  reason  ;  it  would,  in  fact,  eon- 
^%ifit  in  showing  that  reason  itself  demands  such  a  specific 
^^^velatiou  to  8t)lve  the  ultimate  problems  of  human  nature 
"^nd  destiny.  Tims  far  in  tins  warfare,  the  Christian  faith 
^ftims  been  the  staljte  as  well  as  progi^sive  party,  while  infidel- 
Sty  has  been  always  changing  its  front,  and  prophesying 
^^me  future  victory.  But  tho  weight  of  historic  reality  and 
^storic  progress  has  remained  witli  the  Christian  Church, 
^^rhich  has  never  even  remained  in  its  old  entrenchments,  but 

*  Tram  tb«  Amariean  Thedogiml  Hevitm^  for  April,  1961.  Reoetit  laquj- 
^ftie*  is  Th^ogj^^  bjf  Eminent  fCnglitih  Churehmtn  ;  being  '^  BsiATi  itid  B«* 
'^icvm.**  8«ooDd  American^  from  the  second  LondoD  editioiL  Wltb  bjq 
.Appendix.  Edited,  fvith  an  Ictroductioii,  bj  Rev,  Frederiok  BL  Hedge, 
1U>.  Bcwtoo :  W&lker.  Wise  &  Go,  1801.  Pp.  sir.  408.  The  Wisntmin- 
mm  Uffdm,  No.  CXLTL    Dot.,  1860.    Art  1,  NeKhCkngtianUu- 
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lias  been  always  planting  its  standards  in  the  caTnps  of  ite 
foes. 

Each  of  these  two  contesting  parties  claims  of  conrse,  when 
consistent,  to  have  a  final  and  iniiversal  Bvstem  of  truth.  Bnt 
tliis  system  has  been,  in  each  successive  age,  a  different  one 
with  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  while  the  Christian  system 
has  always  stood  firm  upon  certain  simple  and  well-defined 
positions.  Every  new  system  of  philosophy,  metaphysicalj 
moral,  or  physical,  represents  a  new  stadium  in  the  progr 
of  human  tliought,  in  the  knowledge  which  man  has  of  him- 
self or  o£  the  natural  world  ;  and  each  successive  system,  when 
thoroughgoing,  has  claimed  to  be  nltimatCj  and  has  baptized 
itself  wttli  the  name  of  human  reason.  In  order  to  make  gof>d 
its  assnmptions,  it  nmst  of  coui*8e  enter  into  conflict  with  that 
one  religious  system,  which  has  the  historic  prestige  and  po»u- 
tion,  and  which  also  claims  univei'sality  ;  and  the  character  of 
this  philosophic  assault  has  varied  with  tlie  pustulates  of  each 
philosophic  system.  But  the  nature  of  the  Christian  dcfencei 
has  been  unvarying  on  all  the  main  points  on  which  it 
rests  and  must  rest,  as  the  one  divine  system  of  redemption. 
Though  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the  Church,  internally, 
have  been  subject  to  change  of  form  and  re-statement,  to  raeeU 
heresies,  schisms,  and  objections,  yet,  as  against  infidelity,  the  * 
attitude  of  Christianity  1ms  been  uniform,  simple,  and  un- 
changing. It  lijis  always  claimed  lo  be  a  specific,  divine  rev- 
elation, supernatural  in  its  origin j  announct^  in  prophecy, 
attested  by  miracles,  recorded  in  inspired  Scriptures,  center- 
ing in  the  person  and  work  of  the  Crod-man,  and  having  for  it 
(jbject  the  redemption  of  the  w<H4d  from  sin.  It  presupf 
a  personal  God,  and  anticipates  a  future  state  of  reward  andi 
pimiehment.  On  these  positions  it  has  always  stood :  here  It 
has  been  exclusive — exclusive,  just  because  it  is  a  final  and 
universal  system.  As  soon  as  it  abandons  these  cardinal  posi- 
tionSj  it  abandons  its  claim  to  supremacy  and  ultimate  author- 
ity, and  is  resolved  into  some  more  general  movement,  into 
SLune  philosophic  generalization.  Its  revelation  is  specific, 
and  not  to  be  resolved  into  general  reason ;  its  Book  iB  in- 
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epired,  and  no  otlier  book  is  tluis  divinely  inepired  ;  its  pro 
]>hecie€^  are  ont  of  the  category  of  historic  conjectures  or 
snorbid  clairvoyauce ;  its  miracles  arc  above  and  beyond  the 
^onrse  of  natnre  ;  its  RedeeniGr  lias,  as  the  God-man,  a  specific 
snd  unmatched  dignity,  and  there  is  no  other  such  nniou  of 
ciivinity  and  humanity  ;  and  his  is  the  only  uame  given  under 
beaTeu  amongst  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved.  The 
C^hristian  faith  claims,  and  has  always  claimed,  that  there  are 
limits  hei^  which  cannot  be  passed,  without  pfissing  outside  of 
the  sunlight  into  a  penumbra  or  the  shades;  that  the  mere 
mbetmct  and  generalizing  notions  which  philosopiiy  would  sub- 
Qtitnte  for  these  realities,  arc  ghostly  sluipes,  without  essential 
-vitality  or  reality.  They  lack  the  signature  of  life:  there  is 
xio  divine  breath  witbin  them.  They  are  the  masqueraded  of 
mmagination,  and  not  the  living  forms  of  real  trutli. 

The  constant  aim  of  irjfidelity,  on  the  other  hand,  its  tena- 

^m>n6  purpose  in  the  midst  of  all  the  changes  of  philosophic 

■ajatema  and  methods,  has  been,  and  must  bo,  to  bring  down 

'tiie  Christian  faith  from  this  position  of  supremacy  and  uni- 

''*r©r«Kty ;  to  show  that  on  these  points  the  Christian  system 

I- *  specitic  and  unrivalled  emiueuce.     We  speak  of  infi- 

•  here  of  course  in  its  higher  forma  and  aspi rations  ;  of  an 

mtifidelity  which  is  not  content  with  incidental  and  fragmen- 

%ajy  criticisms  and  olijectiouB,  but  which  really  grapples  with 

'^iie  eiibject  in  its  larger  relations ;  of  an  infidelity  which  tries 

%u>  answer  the  question,  What  is  the  highest,  truest,  and  final 

^TPtein  for  man  if     The  aim  of  such  infidelity  has  ever  been  to 

eliminate  from  all  the  sjiecific  Christian  truths  their  fixed  im- 

^lort ;  to  resolve  the  facts  of  revelatioUj  inspiration,  prophecy, 

^niracle,  redemption,  incarnation,  and  regeneration,  into  some 

^nore  genend  and  abstract  notions.     A  philosophic  unbeliever 

it^t^ lives  revelation  into  intnition,  miracles  into  the  com-se  of 

Mature /^/w*  myths,  inspiration  into  genius,  prophecy  intoeaga- 

Prions  historic  conjectures,  redemption  into  the  victory  of  mind 

oirer  matter,  the  incarnation  into  an  ideal  union  of  humanity 

^th  divinity  realized  in  no  one  person,  the  Trinity  into  a 

wartd-prooe66y  and  immortal  life  into  the  perpetuity  of  spirit 
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bereft  of  personal  subsistence,  lie  takes  the  woudrous  volume 
ill  wlticli  all  tliescj  truths  aud  facta  ai"e  embodied  and  em- 
bahned,  and  which  ou  that  very  account  is  the  oniqae  wonder 
and  the  very  marvel  of  lall  literature,  and  demands  that  it  shall 
be  interpreted  just  like  any  other  book,  not  merely  in  its 
words  but  in  its  inmost  sense ;  that  its  histories,  its  prophecies, 
its  miracles,  its  sacred  truths,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  stand* 
ard  by  which  we  try  the  worda  and  explain  the  sense  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Plato,  of  Virgil  and  Tacitus,  of  Dante  and  Bacon, 
All  in  it  that  is  superuaturah  all  that  discriminates  it  as  a 
si>ecific  revelatioUj  is  to  be  adjudicated  by  natural  laws  and 
reason.  And  the  philosophical  tmbeliover  knows  full  well 
that,  if  thiB  radical  point  is  gained,  he  lias  gained  his  cause; 
that  he  has  resolved  specific  Christian  truth  into  something 
else, — into  his  own  system ;  and  tliat  it  is  that  system  which  is 
left,  while  Christianity  has  been  sublimated  in  the  process j 
for  no  one  can  resolve  these  specific  truths  and  facts  of  Chris^l 
tiamty  into  mere  general  ideas  or  idealizing  formulas,  without 
annulling  their  nature,  and  robbing  them  of  their  formative 
principle  J  tist  as  a  plant  or  animal  loses  it5  specific  vital  forcaS 
when  decomposed  into  its  inorganic  elements.  Especially  haa 
the  whole  foiin  and  pressure  of  modem  unljelief  run  in  this 
direction.  It  has  coine  to  its  most  distinct  expression  in  tlie 
conflict  between  Christianity  and  Pan  theism*  It  has  come,  to 
consciousness  in  this  contest;  for,  to  absorb  the  concrete  in 
the  abstract,  to  deny  real  being  to  any  thing  individual  and 
personal,  to  resolve  specific  trutli  into  spiritual  ideas  as  its  last 
expression,  is  the  whole  method  and  art  of  pantheism ;  and 
hence  all  tliis  anti-Christian  movement  runs  into  it  by  a  kind 
of  logical  necessity. 

The   significance  of  the  volume  of  EH^ays  and  Hem^ 
which  we  have  put  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  in  the  fact  that^ 
this  general  tendency  is  Bupp<:^ed  to  be  here  represented  by 
men  of  high  position  in  the  Churcli  of  England,  where  we 
have  not  been  wont  to  l(X)k  for  such  things.     If  these  Es^aj 
had  been  published  by  avowed  unbeliever,  tjiey  would  ne 
Lave  made  any  stir.     There  is  nothing  new,  nothing  that  has 
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uot  been  said  a  hundred  times  before,  either  in  tbe  way  of 
mticiBiii  or  of  thctJi-y,  Many  of  the  same  objet^tlons  have 
been  made  and  answered  in  every  century  of  the  Christian 
church.  Far  abler  attacks  upon  Christianity  liave  also  been 
made  even  in  England,  to  say  nothing  of  Gennaiiy,  without 
diBcoinpcising  the  eteadfastiiess  of  Christians,  witliout  enliven- 
ing the  hcjpes  uf  infid^lit}^.  But  this  volome,  a  series  of  dis- 
connected essays,  is  in  its  fourth  edition  in  England,  and  in 
itB  second,  under  a  more  defluite  title,  in  this  country,  and  has 
called  forth  comments  from  all  the  leading  reviews  of  l>oth 
countries.  Whence  this  eager  interest  in  a  volume  with  so 
unpretending  a  name  J 

A  part  of  it  is  owing  to  the  position  of  the  authors  in  the 
i«rorld  of  letters  and  in  the  Clmreh  of  England.     Dr.  Temple 
IB  Cliaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Dr.  Arnold's  suc- 
cessor as  Ilead  Master  of  Rugby,  one  of  the  most  important 
schools  in  England  j  Dr,  Rowland  Williams,  a  gmdiiate  of 
Cambridge,  is  Vice- Principal  and  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
St*  David's  College,  Lampeter,  a  training  school  for  English 
<:lergymen  ;  Baden  Powell,  lately  deceased,  was  Professor  of 
Geometry  in  Oxford  University  ;  Mr.  Wilson,  vicar  of  Great 
8tottgbton,  was  one  of  the  four  tutoi*s  who  remonstrated  so 
fttix:)ngly  against  No.  XC.  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  for  the  Titucs, 
as  containing  i^rinciplefi  inconsistent  with  subscription  to  the 
Articles,  and  he  now  advocates  the  lowest  terms  of  subscrip- 
tion ;  Mr,  Goodwill,  a  graduate  of  Caml>ridge,  refused,  it  is 
^d,  to  take  ordei^,  fmni  an  honest  conviction  that  his  views 
were  inccmsistent  with  the  clerical  profession  ;  Mr.  Pattison 
and  Mr.  Jowett  are  both  teachers  in  Oxford;  the  latter  is 
Eegius  Professor  of  Greek,  and    is   exerting   an  inHuence 
second  to  that  of  no  other  man  in  educating  the  young  men 
of  that  University ;  Mr.  Pattison  has  Just  been  elected  rector 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.     Several  of  these   writers  had 
contributed  to  previous  volumes   of  Oxford  Essays.     Dr* 
Temple  w^rote  thei*e  on  National  Education,  and  now  WTites 
on  a  wider  theme,  the  Education  of  the  World;  Professor 
Powell  wrote  on  Natural  Theology,  and  here  assails  the  Evi- 
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dences ;  Mr.  Wilson's  previous  essay  on  Schemes  of  Compr©? 
heusion  is  followed  by  his  preaeut  theory  of  a  "Multitudi- 
iiist"  church  ;  Mr.  Goodwin  advances  from  the  Papyri  of 
Egypt  to  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony.  Dr.  Rowland  Williams 
attained  repute  l>y  his  *^  Dialogue  on  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Siipi'^rao  Lord,  or,  CliriBtianity  and  lliodnism,"  pnhlished 
in  1S56.  Dr,  Jowett's  commentary  and  esBays  on  Thesea- 
loniauB,  Gaktians,  and  RoiiaaDB  foreshadowed  many  of  the 
viewB  which  he  here  distinctly  annoimceB,  Frofes8*>r  Powell's 
previous  works  on  science  and  revelation  contained  substan- 
tially the  same  principles,  though  stated  perhaps  in  a  more 
ahaded  outline*  Tliese  writers,  then,  represent,  at  least  in  a 
fair  degree,  the  present  tone  of  thonght  and  criticism  pi'evail- 
iug  in  certain  highly  cultivated  circles  in  England,  particu- 
larly in  Oxford.  The  work  has  been  said  to  represent  the 
so-called  Brt^ad  Church  party  ;  but  Stanley,  Maurice,  and 
Kingsley  have  certainly  not  yet  avowed  some  of  the  more 
objectionable  views  contained  in  it ;  and  neither  the  philns<> 
phy  of  Coleridge,  nor  the  theology  of  Charles  Julius  Hare, 
has  any  representative  among  these  seven  cliampioDS  of  *'  a 
liberal  faith,"  which  the  American  editor  describes  as 
it  reverently  listening,  if  here  and  there  it  may  catch  some 
accents  of  the  Eternal  yuico  amid  the  confused  dialects  of 
Sedpture,  yet  not  confounding  the  latter  with  the  former ; 
expecting  to  find  in  criticism,  guided  by  a  true  philosophy, 
the  key  to  revelation  :  in  revelation,  the  s4anction  and  condign 
expression  of  philosophic  trnth," 

Another  source  of  the  interest  felt  in  these  Essays  is  dc 
rived  from  the  connection  of  the  authors  with  the  venemble"' 
University  at  Oxford,  which  for  the  past  thirty  years  has 
been  the  chief  seat  and  citadel  of  that  form  of  Anglican 
theology,  most  opposed  to  Protestantism  and  Rationalism. 
The  Tractarian  movement  was  to  restore  the  faith  ;  it  has 
ended  in  strengthening  Kome  on  the  one  hand,  and  evoking 
this  rationalistic  reaction  on  the  other  hand.  This  was  well 
nigh  inevitable.  For  tradition  caimot  solve  the  qitestions 
raised  in  the  nineteenth  century :   the  episcopal   stiecedsion 
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not  necessarily  confer  either  the  learn  fog  needed  to  re- 
tx>  criticisni,  or  the  grace  whi eh  is  superior  to  doubts; 
le  claim  of  sacramental  grace  rather  provokes  than  disarms 
the  spirit  of  free  inqnirj :  the  eonBctit  of  all  the  fathers  of 
iJie  ancient)  and  even  of  the  Anglican,  church  does  not  meet 
inqniriee  raised  by  the  perpetual  conflict  between  the 
►k  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Tiiirty-niiie  Articles :  and 
if  the  authority  of  the  church  be  prcjved  harmonious 
ith  the  authoritativeScriptui*es,  there  still  remains  the  quea- 
tioii  between  revelation  and  reason.  The  Oxford  school  ap- 
pealed first  and  last  tc»  chnrch  aiithtrrity  :  the  Evangelical 
school  responded  by  an  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible ; 
mnd  now,  their  conflict  has  called  forth  an  advei-eary  to  bot!i, 
^^^^th  which  neither  is  able  to  cope,  apjiealing  to  the  authority 
^H»f  Reason  as  ultimate.  Thus  it  must  be,  where  criticism  and 
^KBi^ieon  ai*e  ignored.  The  attempt  to  suppress  thenij  by  arbi- 
^■^xary  authority,  gives  tliem  new  life  and  strength.  Oxford 
^xiow  listens  to  Jowett  and  Temple,  and  has  just  ceased  to 
iear  the  voice  of  Powell;  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  hearing 
ewtaaiK  descanting  on  the  development  which  led  him  to 
>me,  and  Pusey,  pressing  baptismal  regeneration  Ijy  the 
thority  of  tradition.  And  mnch  of  the  force  and  influence 
f  these  Essay's  are  found  in  their  constant  opposititm  to  the 
vival  of  patristic,  and  even  media) val  authority  iu  the  teach- 
igs  of  tliis  university.  The  denial  of  tlie  right  <»f  privata 
it  is  bearing  its  legitimate  consequences  in  this  re- 
Geason  revenges  itself  for  the  degradation,  which 
tradition  would  fain  impose  upon  hen 

The   interest   begotten  by  these    bearings  of  the  work  is 

heightened  by  the  variety  of  subjects  discussed,  and  the  evi- 

^ient  QDity  of  aim  in  the  midst  of  this  variety.     A  pi^fatory 

iii forms  us,  that  the  authors  **  have  written  in  entire  in- 

mdence  of  each  other,  and  without  concert  or  compari- 

^    But  they  probably  knew  each  other  pretty  well,  and 

I  drawn  together  by  elective  affinity,  if  not  in  the  form 

premeditated  plan.     The  subjects  here  discussed,  if  fully 

ted,  would  each  require  at  least  a  volume  of  itself.    They 
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enU't  into  the  very  lieart  of  the  most  impoTtant  theolcgical  and 
philmophical  questions  of  the  age.  Earnest  inindB  are  debat- 
ing them  in  Germany  and  America,  as  well  as  in  England. 
(>j>iinona  uttered  about  them  by  men  of  standing  and  culture 
are  welcomed,  discussed  ami  repeated.  Dr.  Temple  leads  the 
way  with  a  theory  of  the  Education  of  tlie  World  :  Dr.  Wil- 
liams followBj  rehearsing  with  an  almost  blind  idolatry  the 
speculations  of  Bunsen  about  primeval  and  Jewish  history, 
and  applauding  his  vague  theories  of  Christian  doctrine:  Pro- 
fessor  Powell  scout'?  all  the  external  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity, and  denies  the  pc^sibility  of  miraculous  intervention ; 
Mr,  Wilson  professedly  discusses  the  project  of  a  National 
Church,  but  really  aims  to  show  that  Cliristian  history  and 
doctrine  are  so  nnceitain  that  the  church  must  be  sa^irificed 
to  the  narion  :  Mn  Goodwin  is  content  with  trying  to  prove 
that  the  Hebrew  Ommogcniy  is  irreconcilable  with  modem 
science  :  Dn  Fattiaon,  formerly,  it  is  said,  of  Newman's  school, 
re\news  the  tendencies  of  Religious  Thought  in  England,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  and  Mr.  Jowett,  in 
altogether  the  best  written  essay  of  the  series,  vindicates 
sncli  an  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  would  annul  every 
creed  of  Christendom,  not  even  excepting  the  Nicene  for- 
mula. In  this  great  variety  of  subjects,  treated  by  men  of  mark 
and  position,  there  is  a  source  of  attraction,  enhanced  by  the 
common  aim  mnning  through  all,  least  apparent  in  the  contri- 
butions of  Drs.  Temple  and  Pattison.  That  aim  is  to  show, 
that  the  externa!  evidences  of  Christianity  are  insufficient ; 
that  its  sacred  Books  are  not  speciiiciilly  inspired  ;  that  the 
histories  contained  in  these  Bi^oks  are  to  be  judged  as  we 
would  any  other  histories,  and  in  many  parts  are  iucrediMe; 
and  that  the  doctrines  of  historic  Christianity  ai^  to  be  re- 
ecvlved  into  more  general  truths,  into  more  philosophic  and 
rational  formiUas,  if  they  are  to  retain  their  hold  over  the 
minds  of  this  generation. 

In  the  course  of  every  great  debate  on  vital  questions, 
there  will  spring  np  a  class  of  men,  men  of  thought  and  cul- 
ture, too,  who  ai-e  in  a  state  of  uneasy  equilibriura  between 
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tie  two  parties,  alternately  accepting  some  of  tlie  general 
(tlioagh  none  of  the  extreme)  p<;sitiona  of  both  parties,  and 
fairly  nnable  to  decide Jietween  the  two*  They  are  not 
adapted  either  to  the  work  of  destruction  or  reconstriietion. 
They  are  impotent  to  believe,  or  to  disbelieve.  They  are,  it 
may  be,  connected  with  the  historieal  chnrch  by  education, 
and  general  aseentj  and  social  position ^  and  yet  they  feel  tlie 
force  of  critical  difficnlties  and  philosophic  doubts.  They 
wonld  not  undermine  Cliristiaiiityj  and  still  they  cannot  de- 
fend it.  If  they  pnblish  Essays  and  Reviews,  revealing  this 
oscillating  conditioiij  we  naturally  feel  all  the  interest  in 
them,  that  we  do  in  a  man  !iangiBg  npon  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
eipice^  Aiid  of  course  such  essays  must  be  fragmentary  and 
not  systematic ;  disintegrating  and  not  constructive :  throw- 
ing their  inlluence  on  the  ftide  of  d<»ubt,  even  while  disavow- 
ing nnbelief.  They  will  be  made  up  of  half  errcii^  and  half 
tTDths.  They  will  state  the  diflieulties,  it  may  be  the  argu- 
menta,  on  both  sides,  but  as  a  problem  to  be  solved,  for  they 
bave  no  solution  to  offer.  They  have  no  consistent  system, 
elAer  of  unbelief  or  of  belief.  They  al>andon  the  old  for- 
tfBfises,  and  have  built  no  new  oneSj  but  are  on  the  march  in 
iearch  of  an  encampment  from  night  to  night  And  they 
will  very  probably  say,  that  such  essays  and  reviews  **  illus- 
trate the  advantages  derivable  to  the  cause  of  religious  and 
moral  truth,  from  the  free  handling,  in  a  becoming  spirit,  of 
subjects  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  by  the  repetition  of  con- 
ventional language,  and  from  traditional  modes  of  treatment ;" 
and  they  will  find  sympathizing  friends  to  praise  their  **  frank- 
neea,  breadth  and  spiritual  heroism.'^  But  yet,  after  all,  truth 
i»  better  than  free  inquiry  ;  the  goal  is  more  than  the  course ; 
faith  is  more  solid  than  doubt.  And  when  the  subjects  con- 
C5em  the  highest  welfare  of  man  here  and  hereafter,  when  the 
lEBuee  are  so  momentous,  and  when  the  strife  is  hottest,  what 
we  want  to  hear  is  the  voice  of  assurance  and  not  the  words 
of  doubt.  Such  men  of  no  system,  neither  believers  nor  un- 
believers, are  not  the  men  for  the  times;  they  deceive  them- 
selves  if  they  think  they  are  helping  Christianity :  and  if  they 
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know  they  are  not  helping  it,  but  lielpiiig  to  undermine  itj 
tliey  are  practiaing  a  real,  even  if  uneuuaeious,  deception  u|X>u 
othej'6.  Let  theni  come  out  frankly*  and  say  just  what  they 
believe  or  disbelieve :  if  they  caunof  do  this,  they  are  not  yet 
fit  to  speak  the  needed  word  at  such  times.  Tliey  have  no 
right  to  mw  the  teeth  of  dragons  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord» 
and  in  his  name.  And  when  they  telt  us  that  these  subjects 
"  ai'e  peculiarly  liable  to  Buffer  from  tlie  re|ietiti€in  of  conven- 
tional language,  and  from  traditional  modes  of  treatment," 
did  they  really  suppose,  that  the  **  conventional  language,*' 
and  "  traditional  treatment,''  were  all  tm  the  side  of  ortho 
doxy  ?  did  they  never  find  anything  of  the  sort,  among  doubt- 
ers and  critic*^  and  unbelievers  t  We  will  venture  to  say, 
that,  taking  tiie  history  of  belief  and  unljolief  down  thnnigb 
all  tlie  centuries,  there  is  more  that  is  "  conventional  "  and 
"  traditionalj"  in  the  language  and  ohjeetions  of  infidelity, 
than  can  be  fomid  in  the  Christian  literature — moi*e  stale  re- 
petition of  cant  phrases,  of  uninvestigated  objections,  of 
mere  verbal  difticulties.  This  must  be  so ;  for  Christianity 
has  been  always  been  put  on  its  defence :  and  to  defend, 
there  must  be  some  investigation,  while  to  attack  often  re* 
quires  only  a  phrase.  And  this  volume  illustrates  the  point 
very  fully  ;  for  all  through  it,  by  almost  eveiy  essayist^  points 
are  assumed  as  proved  which  are  still  in  debate,  stale  objec* 
tions  are  urged  without  the  hint  tliat  they  have  been  replied 
to.  The  whole  book  in  fact  is  a  series  of  assumptions,  on 
almost  every  particular  point  of  criticism  and  difficulty,  that 
the  acts  are  closed,  the  charges  proved,  the  verdict  rightfully 
pronounced,  and  that  the  culprit  has  nothing  more  to  say ; 
ahhough  its  authora  must  be  aware,  that  there  is  not  a  diffi- 
culty or  objection  which  they  have  repeated  (there  ia  not  a 
new  one  in  the  whole  book)^  that  has  not  been  replied  to  in 
some  form,  and  to  whicli  the  defenders  of  Christianity  are 
not  ready  to  I'eply.  And  the  chief  peril  of  the  times,  as  they 
must  be  equally  aware,  is  not  on  the  side  of  traditional  and 
unquestioning  belief.  Tlie  age  is  not  at  all  in  danger  of  be- 
lievirg  too  much.     Criticism  is  not  mute :  reason  is  not  too 
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inmble.  The  men  o^  science  are  in  no  particular  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed  bj  ecclesia&tical  dogmatifinL  Inspiration 
and  revelation  are  not  accepted  on  mere  traditional  authority. 
Belief  in  uninvestigated  dogmas  is  not  our  most  imminent 
peril ;  bibliolatry  is  not  the  disease  of  the  age. 

Theae  EsBaye  also  serve  to  illustrate  the  state  of  criticismj 
theology,  and  speculation  in  the  most  venerable  and  renowned 
of  the  English  univei'sities.  The  English  nation  is  pledged 
to  Protestant  Christianity,  and  its  univei-sities  have  been 
esteemed  among  its  strongest  bulwarks.  Have  they  so 
cnltivated  learning  and  science  as  to  be  ready  for  a  great 
emergency  ?  When  the  contest  between  Christianity  and 
philoeopliy  which  has  been  going  on  for  tifty  years  in  Ger- 
many  as  never  before,  passed  across  the  Channel  (to  pay 
back  the  debt  which  German  rationalism  owed  to  that  Ensr- 
lifih  deism,  fi*om  which  it  received  its  impulse),  would  it  find 
thoBG  sequestered  i-etreats  of  learning  fully  prepared  to  meet 
the  objections,  and  repel  the  foe  f  If  these  Essays  are  to  be 
taken  as  any  indication  of  the  state  of  tlieological  leann*ng, 
we  tiiink  that  every  unprejudiced  reader  will  eclio  the  strong 
language  of  Professor  IJussey  in  a  recent  sermon  before  the 
university,  who  **  solemnly  warned  his  hearera  that  the  study 
of  theology  was  dying  out."  In  point  of  fact,  the  criticis^m 
and  theology  of  England  are  outside  of  its  great  schot>ls,  Ko 
vohime  that  we  have  recently  read  ilhisti-ates  so  fully  the 
danger  of  half  learning:  the  facility  with  which  men  who 
liave  not  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  whole  debaite  and 
conflict,  can  innocently  assume  that  objections  are  irrefra- 
^ble,and  ignore  all  replies.  Most  of  the  writera  have  appar- 
ently derived  their  objections  and  their  learning  from  Ger- 
man sources:  and  thus  show  the  danger  of  beginning  such 
studies,  without  pressing  through  thera.  Jowett  echoes  to  the 
ftchofjl  of  Tubingen,  accepting  its  principles,  and  not  avowing 
itB  inferences.  Williams  repeats  Bunsen.  But  Banr  and 
Bunsen  both  had  developed  theories,  which  tlieir  disciples  are 
not  quite  ready  to  accept.  They  take  the  premises  and  avoid 
the  conclusion.  They  appropriate  the  doubt,  and  refuse  the 
12 
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theory  wMcli  mates  it  consistent.  Aod^  tlieti,  tliey  Imve  got 
just  fio  far  into  this  German  c-riticisui  and  philosophy^  h&  to 
learn  the  difficulties,  witliout  studying  the  replies.  Dr.  Pnsey 
quotes  Luther's  saying  about  his  adherents,  **  that  they  were 
like  Solomon's  fleet,  some  of  them  bringing  back  gi*lJ  and 
silver,  but  the  younger  only  peacocks  and  apes.''  Tims  fares 
it  with  many  students  of  German  science.  The  men  who  are 
now  leading  the  theological  and  philosophical  investigations 
of  that  country  are  men  who  have  passed  through  profounder 
difficulties,  and  more  thorongh  criticism,  than  these  Oxford 
essayists  seem  to  have  yet  suspected  ;  they  have  weighed  the 
difficulties  with  boldness  and  freedom,  and  have  come  out,  in 
spite  of  them,  into  the  clear  light  of  revealed  truth.  But  all 
this  class  of  men,  the  best  and  bngljtest  liglits  of  Germany, 
are  not  known  or  studied  by  the  Oxford  re\'iewers.  That 
Delit^ch,  Keil,  Kurtz,  Havernick,  Bertheau,  and  Hengsten- 
berg  have  gone  over  all  their  Old  Testament  diflieulries; 
that  Olshausen,  Ebrard,  Tholuck,  Lange,  Stier,  and  even  De 
Wette,  Meyer,  and  Lucke,  have  replied  to  many  of  their  New 
Testament  criticisms,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  suspected. 
They  can  give  up  even  the  Gospel  of  John,  though  such 
"  traditionalists"  as  Ilase,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Ewald  cling 
tf>  it  They  follow  Strauss  in  excluding  all  prophecies  from 
the  sphere  of  credibility:  though  he  allows,  as  they  will  not, 
that  the  Scriptures  profess  to  contain  them*  They  reduce  die 
Christian  doctrines  to  the  minimum  of  accordance  with 
reason,  though  such  men  as  Neander,  Nitzsch,  Julius  Miiller, 
Domer,  and  Bothe,  and  even  Sclileicnnacher  allow  their 
reason  to  be  instructed  by  revelation.  They  have  not  got  far 
enough  into  German  theology  and  philosopliy  to  have  aoy 
knowledge  of  those  positive  constructions  of  the  Christian 
system,  which  are  meant  to  reconcile  faith  and  philosophy: 
they  have  just  got  far  enough  to  feel  the  doubt  and  difficulty ; 
but  they  have  not  enough  necessity  of  believing,  or  necessity 
of  systematizing,  to  carry  them  to  a  positive  jHisition.  Not 
one  of  them  has  any  definite  theory  of  Christianity  as  a  com- 
plete and  final  system.    Jowett  comeB  the  nearest  to  it  in 
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some  vague  intimationa  about  the  incaraation.  Dr.  Temple 
may  have  more  positive  views,  but  they  are  not  stated,  Wil- 
liams is  all  afloat  with  Bunsen,  Powell  talks  about  a  sphere 
of  belief,  but  is  positive  only  on  the  subject  of  natural  laws. 
Past  theories  are  to  tJiem  obsolete,  and  the  future  is  conjec- 
tnrah  In  Christian  antiquity  they  find  no  guide  ;  in  the 
history  of  English  thetJogy  no  certainty  ;  from  Germany  they 
import  only  critit^ism  ;  the  Scriptures  give  no  rotating  place ; 
and  their  owii  reason  has  not  as  yet  found  any  solution  of 
the  diffieiiltiej?  or  answer  to  the  problems.  They  give  up 
Scripture  history,  prophecy  and  miracles  :  they  abandon  the 
canon  :  they  are  to  verify  Scripture  by  criticism  and  reason : 
knd  what  reason  gives  as  ultimate,  they  do  not  tell  iie.  Is 
snch  a  work  as  this  the  liest  tliat  English  univei-eity  culture 
can  give  in  the  great  conflict  of  the  age  1  Are  sncli  men  the 
worthy  successors  of  Cudworth,  Bull,  Waterland,  Butler,  and 
Ilorsley  ?  Have  tliey  even  as  consistent  a  position,  are  they 
as  worthy  of  being  the  teachers  of  the  land,  as  Samuel  Clarke, 
Lardner,  and  Paley  ?  for  these  last  did  not  abandon  the  out- 
posts. But  these  new  comers  ask  us  to  give  up  all  the  old 
defences,  and  they  do  not  give  us  any  other.  We  are  willing 
to  hear  an  open  adversary,  with  a  system  whicti  sweej>s  the 
field :  we  want  to  hear  those  Christian  advfK^ates  of  the  faith, 
who  know  what  thev  believe,  and  what  thev  can  aflirm  and 
defend*  But  we  cannot  leani  much  from  those  who  only 
object  and  never  afBrm,  who  criticise  on  principles  that  nn- 
dennine  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity  and  yet  are  not 
keen  enough  to  see,  or  bold  enough  to  avow,  tlioBc  principles ; 
whose  faces  are  turned  to  the  Church,  and  whose  arms  are 
vigorimsly  rowing  their  boats  in  the  opposite  direction.  If 
they  adopt  the  criticisms  of  Tiibingen,  let  them  avow  ita 
principles :  for  the  criticism  is  worthless  and  nugatory,  except 
as  connected  with  the  system.  If  they  use  the  art,  and  do  not 
ki30W  the  science,  they  are  yet  learnei-s  and  not  fit  to  be 
teachers.  Their  criticisms  are  valid,  if  there  is  no  miracle, 
no  inspiration,  no  specific  revelation.  Their  criticisms  are 
invalid,  if  there  be  inspiration,  revelation,  and  redemption* 
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And  there  can  be  no  compromise  here*  It  is  either  fact  or 
myth.  And  the  Christian  Cbiircli  has  a  right  to  know, 
wliich  of  the  twOj  its  teachers  hold  the  Bible  and  Chrifltianity 
to  be. 

Do  we,  then,  object  to  the  posture  of  inquiry,  criticisra, 
and  debate!  By  no  manner  of  means.  We  are  wilHng  to 
fi^rantj  and  even  to  welcome  it ;  it  lias  its  af*propriate  sphere. 
There  are  difficuUies  about  Scripture  hiBtory,  cbrouology,  and 
the  a|>plication  of  its  words  to  doctrinal  statements  subse- 
quently fmmed,  which  require  study  and  examination,  and 
yet  await  a  final  decision.  Some  of  them  it  may  not  l>e  pos- 
sible to  decide  at  all ;  we  may  lack  the  necessary  materials  or 
links  in  conternporaneiius  history.  There  are  difficulties  about 
the  authoi-ship  of  certain  btH>k8,  which  may  leave  that  question 
in  suspense.  Any  and  all  fair  and  candid  statements  of  such 
dmibts  and  difficulties,  and  any  help  towards  a  solution,  we 
cordially  greet.  But  what  we  do  object  to  is,  that  professed 
Christian  teachers  should  assume  that  these  contradictions 
are  all  proved,  and  that  the  defenders  of  the  Bible  have 
nothing  reasonable  to  re|>ly;  ai^d  that  they  should  do  tliia 
without  even  noticing  or  refuting  replies  already  given. 
What  we  object  to  still  more  definitely  is,  that  they  should 
conduct  their  whole  criticisra  on  underlying  principles  which 
they  do  not  care  or  dare  to  avow,  or  cloak  those  principles  in 
ambiguous  phrases  that  mislead  the  unwary  and  enchant  tlie 
initiated ;  for  they  are  either  ignorant  or  conscious  of  the 
bearing  of  these  principles.  If  ignomnt,  they  have  no  right 
to  speak  with  authority;  if  conscious,  they  8j>eak  only  to 
delude.  There  are,  in  sliort,  several  previous  questions  which 
they  ought  to  have  settled  for  themselves,  before  writing  such 
a  book  for  the  public ;  the  questions  as  to  the  possibility  and 
reality  of  inspiration,  miracles,  prophecy,  incarnation,  and 
redemption.  If  these  questions  are  settled  in  the  affirmative, 
much  of  the  special  criticism  of  the  Essays  would  fall  at  onoe 
to  the  gi*ound.  If  they  have  answered  these  questions  to 
themselves  in  the  negative,  then,  as  hunest  men,  they  ought 
to  have  told  us  so*     If  they  are  undecided,  they  ought  not  to 
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I  c^md  net  their  special  criticiBms  aa  if  all  these  points  had  been 

I  decided  in  the  negative. 

An  examination  of  the  individnal  Essays,  so  far  as  onr  space 
iillows,  will  confirm  these  general  statements  abcmt  their 
method  and  principles.  We  cannot  of  course  enter  into 
detailed  criticism.  Many  of  the  assertions  so  recklessly  made 
in  a  single  sentence,  would  require  a  dissertation  eitlier  to 
prove  or  to  disprove  them.  But  the  substance  of  each  disser- 
tatioc  may  be  so  far  given^  as  to  vindicate  our  general  judg- 
ment about  the  men  and  the  book. 

The  Head  Master  of  Rugby  opens  the  volume  with  the  most 
comprehensive  subject  embraced  in  it,  viz, :  The  Education 
of  the  World,  Progress  is  the  law  of  tlie  spiritual  creation, 
Man  is  onlv  man  bv  virtue  of  beins:  a  menil>er  of  the  race. 
The  race,  like  the  individual,  has  its  childhood,  youth,  and 
manhood,  '*  First  come  Rules,  then  Examples,  then  Principles, 
First  comes  the  Law,  then  the  Son  of  Man,  then  the  Gift  of 
the  Spirit"  (p.  6),  The  result  of  the  Jewish  education  (the 
Law)  was  monotheism  and  chastity.  When  the  Son  of  Man 
came,  he  found  the  world  prepared  by  four  races,  each  of 
which  had  a  distinct  character.  *'The  Hebrews  had  disci- 
plined the  human  conscience,  Rome  the  human  will,  Greece 
the  reason  and  taste,  Asia  the  spiritual  imagination  '*  (p.  22). 
Christ,  as  the  great  example  (aided  by  Greece,  R<jine,  and  the 
early  church),  then  taught  and  moulded  all  these  into  one 
chnrch.  The  power  of  this  example  declining,  the  **  freshness 
of  faith  "  being  lost,  **  we  possess  in  the  greater  cultivatiou  of 
aar  religious  understanding,  that  which,  perhaps,  we  onght 
not  ti>  be  willing  to  give  in  exchange  *'  (p.  28).  We  come 
nnder  a  law  **  which  is  not  impcjsed  upon  ns  by  another 
power,  but  by  our  own  enlightened  will."  We  outgrow  past 
creeds,  and  learn  "to  have  no  opim'on  at  all  on  many  points 
of  tlie  deepest  interest"  "  The  principle  of  private  judgment 
puts  conscience  between  ns  and  the  Bible,  making  conscience 
the  supreme  interpreter  where  ft  niay  be  a  duty  to  enlighten, 
but  where  it  can  never  be  a  doty  to  disobey^'  (p.  51).  Even 
the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  Bible  *^  are  best  studied  by  consider- 
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ing  them  as  records  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  written, 
and  as  conveying  to  ns  the  highest  and  greatest  religious  life 
of  tliat  time."  In  "  the  maturity  of  man's  powers,  the  great 
lever  which  moves  tlie  world  is  knowledge,  the  great  force  is 
the  intellect "  (p.  55).  But,  at  the  same  time,  Dr.  Temple 
concedes  and  implies,  tliat  a  supernatural  revelation  in  Christ 
is  tlic  great  moving  ix)wer  and  principle  even  in  this  ulterior 
education.  lie  is  more  definite  on  this  point  than  almost  any 
other  of  the  essayists.  Ilis  theory  has,  we  think  unjustly,  been 
identified  with  tliat  of  Comte ;  but  he  nowhere  asserts  that 
positive  science  is  the  only  or  final  means  of  culture,  to  super- 
sede all  othei*s.  He  represents  the  race,  indeed,  as  a  "  colossal 
man,  wliosc  life  readies  from  the  creation  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  "*  but  tlie  culture  of  this  man  is  to  be  by  and  through 
a  revelation,  given  once  for  all,  and  in  one  passage  said  to  he 
"  infallibly"  given. 

The  difliculty  about  his  theory  (if  it  can  be  so  called),  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  its  most  important  points  are 
so  vaguely  stated,  that  they  might  easily  be  pressed  into  the 

*  Tlie  WeHtmimter  Iletkw  says  that  this  '*  ooloesal  man  ^*  theoiy  ia  adopted 
from  Augufito  Comto,  "without  acknowledgment  and  perhaps  nnconscioas- 
ly;**  and  that  ''it  is  a  flagprant  instance  of  the  habit  now  preyalent 
amongHt  Churchmen  (though  rare  in  this  book)  of  snatching  up  the  language 
or  thu  idea  of  really  free-thinking  men,  and  using  them  for  their  purposee 
in  a  way  which  is  utterly  thoughtless  or  shamefully  dishonest.'*  But  the 
accuHation  should  rather  come  from  the  other  side,  for  this  idea  of  the  oolos- 
sal  man  was  Bu^^gosted  by  Pascal,  and  borrowed  ''perhaps  unconsdouBly * 
by  Comte.  In  his  Pensces  (Partie  1.  Art.  1,  suppressed  in  the  first  editions, 
De  rAutoriti*  eu  Matiure  de  Philosophie),  Pascal  writes:  ^*  De  la  yient  que, 
par  uno  prerogative  particuliere,  nonseulement  chacun  deshommess^avanoe 
de  jour  on  jour  dans  les  sciences,  mais  que  tons  les  hommes  ensemble  y  font 
nn  continuol  progr^s  (I  mesure  que  Tanivers  yieillit,  parce  que  la  nieme  ehctse 
arrive  iUiiui  In  succession  des  hommes,  que  dans  les  dges  differents  d^un  parti- 
oulier.  De  sorts  que  toute  la  tuite  des  hommes^  pendant  le  eours  de  tarU  de 
gieclcH^  doit  itre  eonsideree  eomme  un  mime  homme  qui  subsists  toujourSy  et  gtu 
ajtprend  continvellement ;  d'ou  Ton  voit  aveo  oombien  de  IMnjustioe  nou  s 
respcctons  Tantiquit^  dans  ces  philosophes ;  car,  comme  la  vieiUesse  est  Vage 
le  plus  distant  de  Tenfance,  qui  ne  voit  que  la  yieiUesse  de  eet  homme  uni- 
versel  no  doit  pas  etre  cheroh6e  dans  les  temps  proches  de  sa  naissanoe,  maU 
dans  ceux  qui  en  sont  les  plus  dloigo^  ?  " 
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eemce  of  a  rationalistic  construction  of  history,  lie  seems  to 
bare  DO  thomugh  kBowle<lge  of  the  suhjeut  he  discusses,  or  of 
the  hearings  of  soine  of  his  statenieiits.  What  he  attempts  to 
present,  is  a  genei^al  plan  or  scheme  of  human  historj,  from 
the  begin ning  to  the  consummatifui  of  all  things ;  in  other 
words,  a  phiUm^phj  of  history.  Some  of  the  best  minds  of 
the  age,  philosophers  and  historians,  have  been  and  are  at 
work  on  this  vast  problem.  Every  new  system  of  pliiloeophy 
brings  this  within  its  scope,  as  one  of  its  teste.  The  chief 
works  on  the  subject  Dr.  Temple  does  not  seem  to  have  eon- 
eiilted.  Even  Bossnet's  and  Schlegel's  schemes  are  superior 
to  his.  Herder's  is  much  more  genial  and  complete.  Ilegel's 
(translated  into  English)  is  moi^  comprehensive,  Comte's  is 
more  thorough  in  its  grasp  of  the  i-ea!  problem*  That  any  one 
fihould  suppose  that,  under  the  figure  of  the  educatiun  of  a 
single  man,  and  under  the  three  categories  of  law,  example, 
and  principles,  the  whole  cooj'se  of  history  could  be  comprised 
and  inastered,  shows  that  fancy  has  the  mastery  of  judgment; 
that  evmbols  are  substituted  for  ideas ;  and  that  in  the  form  of 
history  its  soul  and  its  substance  are  lost  sight  of.  The  idea  is 
evidently  taken  from  the  best  mode  of  training  boys  at  Rugby 
rather  than  derived  from  the  open  vision  of  history  itself. 
Wliole  nations  and  empires,  Egypt,  India,  Turkey,  are  en- 
tirely omitted  from,  and  cannot  be  brought  under,  his  scheme. 
Nor  h  the  notion  of  education  itself,  on  which  all  hei*e  de- 
peode,  analyzed  or  deiined.  Education  in  whatt  Education 
fa  and  /fjr  what  t  These  are  certainly  radical,  as  they  are 
ttnnoticed  inquiries.  The  legal  period  is  described  as  one  of 
restraint;  but  law  has  an  end  or  object,  and  is  not  merely  a 
diaciptinariau.  Example  doubtless  instructs ;  but,  what  does 
it  and  ought  it  to  instruct  us  about  ?  The  highest  stage  is  that 
of  principles ;  but  what  are  these  principles  i  QmBcience  is 
to  be  Bupi-eme,  and  reason  is  to  guide ;  but  what  are  the 
diotatea  of  this  supreme  conscience  ?  What  are  the  ideas  and 
IftWB  of  this  guiding  reason?  None  of  these  questions  are 
toiiehed  upon ;  and  hence  the  whole  theory  is  nebulous*  Tlie 
eiiadow  is  perpetuaUy  mistaken  for  the  substance.     A  law  of 
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external  growth  is  stated  io  fignrative  guise;  bat  what  it  is 
that  IB  growing,  and  what  it  is  to  grow  to,  we  are  not  told, 
excepting  in  those  general  phrases  which  a  naturalist  might 
ntter  as  sonorously  as  a  Christian,  for  each  t*an  pnt  his  own 
couteuts  into  them.  What  confusion  of  thought,  for  example, 
in  the  statement  {p.  32),  *'that  the  New  Testament  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  two  lives — the  life  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  life  of  the  early  church  j"  as  if  one  should  say,  that 
Xenophon's  writings  were  occupied  with  two  lives — the  life  of 
Socrates  and  the  life  of  the  Greek  nation.  Who  can  get  any 
adequate  idea  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  middle  ages,  froru 
being  told  (p.  49),  that  the  church  **  was  occupied  in  renewing, 
bj  self-discipline,  the  self-control  which  the  sudden  absorption 
of  the  barbarians  had  destroyed ''  ?  Ilave  we  touched  the 
eesence  of  the  Ileformation  in  the  position,  that  it  taught  "the 
lesson  of  tolenitiou  ?"  It  doubtless  did  that  in  part,  but  that 
was  a  very  small  part  of  its  work.  And  when  we  are  assured 
that,  in  tliese  last  days,  '*  the  great  lever  which  moves  the 
world  is  knowledge,  the  great  force  is  intellect/'  this,  if  taken 
strictly,  16  the  common  talk  of  the  commonest  ^unbelief;  or,  if 
it  is  not  to  be  taken  strictly,  the  writer  did  not  appreciate  tlie 
force  and  bearing  of  his  own  wTjrds.  Tltis  would  be  a  poor 
lesson  eveu  for  the  pupils  at  Rngby.  What  a  cf^ntrast  between 
Dr,  Arnold,  with  his  high  inoral  and  Christian  enthusiasm 
and  vigorous  statement  of  sub^^tantial  truth,  and  Dr,  Temple, 
with  his  iiidefinite  and  immature  speculations  upon  the  most 
important  themes!  The  one  knew  so  much  of  history,  that 
he  hardly  ventured  to  speculate  upon  it ;  the  other  gives  us  airy 
phrases  instead  of  either  facts  or  ideas.  By  his  very  indefi- 
niton  ess  he  prepares  the  way  for  the  definite  doubt  which 
follows  in  the  next  essay. 

This  second  treatise  is  by  Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  who  be- 
lieves in  Bunsen  and  does  not  believe  in  the  Bible  ;  or  rather, 
he  believes  in  Bunsen's  Bible,  excepting  that  he  is  obliged  to 
"smile''  now  and  then  at  some  supei'stition  about  Jonah's 
pei-sonality,  and  t!ie  possibility  of  particular  prophecies,  to 
which  the  Baron  still  clinge.     To  those  who  know  anything 
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of  the  estimate  in  which  Buiisen  is  held  at  home  in  criticism 
and  philosophy,  fbie  ohsequiouB  venenitioii  of  Dn  Williarafi 
for  the  Chevalier  is  really  annising,  especially  when  coupled 
with  his  undisguised  contempt  for  anything  that  has  any 
odor  of  orthodoxy.  BuuaeUj  it  seems,  is  "  the  man  who,  in 
oar  darkest  perplexity,  has  reared  again  the  banner  of  truth, 
and  utt*?red  thoughts  which  give  courage  to  the  weak  and 
fiigbt  to  the  blind."  This  may  describe  Buuseii's  effect  upon 
himself ;  but  it  is  the  only  testimony  of  the  kind  we  liappen 
to  have  met  with.  *'  Our  little  survey,"  lie  adds,  *'  has  not 
traversed  his  vast  field,  nor  our  plummet  sounded  his  depth ; " 
and  then,  fairly  unable  to  restrain  the  sacred  fire,  he  breaks 
out  iu  metre : 

"  Bnnflen,  with  voice  like  Bound  i\f  tniinpefc  bom, 
CoDsdoiis  of  Btreogtb,  and  confidently  bold  I 
Well  feign  the  bods  of  Loyola  the  scorn 

Which  from  thy  books  woald  scare  their  startled  fold. 
To  thee  our  e&rih  disclofled  her  purple  mom^'*  etc, 

"  But  oh  I  not  deadf  mj  hooI  to  giant  reach, '^  eta 

Of  Bunsen,  in  many  relatioim,  no  right-inhided  man  can 
speak  in  other  terras  thau  those  of  admiration  and  unfeigned 
respect.  He  was  full  of  noble  im pulses  ;  he  had  the  highest 
love  for  freedom  of  speech  and  of  eoneciencej  which  he  brave- 
ly defended  ;  he  opposed,  even  at  the  loss  of  high  statioOj  the 
reai^tionary  policy  of  the  Prnssian  court.  His  learning  waa 
varied  and  ample,  and  no  one  can  i^ad  hiui  without  being 
atimnlated  to  thought  and  investigation  ;  and  he  has  but  just 
left  the  world,  with  the  cheering  wordfl  of  simple  faith  upon 
his  dying  lips.  The  vague  speculations  in  wliich  he  go  much 
delighted,  were  exchanged  in  the  decisive  hour,  fur  the  hal- 
lowed Christian  forms  of  speech  which  his  phih^sophy  was 
always  tempting  him  to  abandon,  lie  was  deficient  in  just 
tIio6e  very  qualities  for  i^hich  Dr,  Williams  lauds  him.  lie 
was  not  a  judge^  but  an  advocate.  He  worked  in  the  mine, 
and  not  in  the  mint  lie  collected  (not  without  the  assiduity 
of  others)  a  vast  mass  of  materials,  which  he  could  not  recon- 
itmct  into  order.   On  the  most  slender  basis  of  facts,  he  would 
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aometiineB  rear  tlie  iiH>st  extravagant  of  hypotlieses.  A  single 
piece  of  potterj  m  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  induced  him  to  elon- 
gate by  ten  thousand  yeara  tlie  life  of  the  race.  His  recoa- 
BtructioiiB  of  Iii8t<^ry  were  made  by  imaginationj  and  not  by 
induetitau  His  pliilotiitjiihy  of  history  lacked  thoroughness  and 
precision*  And  in  rcsjKict  to  Christian  doctrine,  be  was  per- 
petually hovering  between  the  words  of  the  ci'oedQ  and  tlie 
formulas  of  HcgeL  llis  attempt  (in  hia  Philosophy  of  Ilia- 
tory)  to  i^esolve  wliat  he  calls  Semitic  speech  into  the  language 
of  Japhet  (t!iat  is,  orthodox  formulas  into  Ilegelian  abetrac- 
tions)^  ie  one  of  the  most  curious  illustrations  of  the  proce^  by 
wiiicli  concrete  realities  can  he  sublimated  into  barren  abstrac- 
tions. And  in  all  these  things,  his  English  disciple  echoes  tlie 
great  master,  as  if  he  were  under  the  spell  of  an  enchanter^a 
wand. 

His  essay  is  simply  a  r4sum(5  of  the  results  of  the  idealizing 
school  of  mtjdern  criticism,  as  to  the  history  and  doctrines, 
tlie  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Scriptur-es.  No  proof  U 
attemptccL  Ho  seems  to  think  the  whole  matter  is  decided. 
Whei*e  he  is  not  williug  to  nmke  direct  assertions,  he  throws 
out  wanton  irtsinuations.*  The  tone  of  self-conscious  superi- 
ority aifected  in  this  Essay  is  not  supported  by  anything  con- 
tained in  it.  We  need  only  refer  to  a  few  points  under  the 
heads  of  history,  prophecy,  and  doctrine,  to  show  the  conclu- 
eiouB  to  which  the  rationalistic  tendency  must  lead-  The 
introductory  statements  are  devoted  to  generalizing  the  ideas 
of  revelation,  inspiration,  miracle,  and  prophecy,  so  as  to  rob 
them  of  their  specific  import*     A  faith,  to  whose  miraculous 


*  Br.  WilUams  haA  sinco  writteiL  An  *■  ^  Eameatl^  Respectf ol  Letter  to  tlitt 
Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  on  the  Difficulty  of  bringing  Theolo^ca!  Qaea- 
tioiiii  to  an  Issue ;  *^  to  which  Dr.  ThirhvaU  replied  in  a  calin  and  ootivinoiii|f 
maDuer,  and  drew  ont  a  **  Critical  Appendix,"  which,  by  as  oaattoua  and 
candid  a  review  as  the  Jouroml  of  Sacred  Literature,  is  obaracterized  M 
^*'  one  long-drawn  quibble  ;  ^^  adding,  that  '*  no  one  of  his  opmiooB  la  man* 
fnUy  fiftiated,  expounded,  justified  or  repudiated.**  Though  he  takes  shelter* 
aa  a  reporter,  under  Bmuien,  yet  the  whole  tone  of  the  Esaaj,  aides.'!  it  ie, 
what  the  WeMmtmter  Eeview  terrae  "  a  mere  mystiBcatioii,**  allows  na 
doubt  about  hla  adopting  itjt  main  positiona. 
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tests  reasoii  and  conscience  "  must  bow,"  is  declared  to  be 
**  allied  to  priestcraft  and  formal isoi,  and  not  rarely  with  cor- 
rnptneds  of  administration  or  of  life.''  By  arbitrary  hypo- 
theses  as  to  the  time  necessary  for  a  teupposeJ  development, 
he  earriea  back  the  race  at  least  twenty  thousand  years.  But 
when  we  look  for  the  facts  to  warrant  this  extension,  what 
we  find  is  an  inquiry  as  to  how  long  it  toc*k  French  to  grow 
out  of  Latin,  and  Latin  out  of  its  original  crude  forms.  If  it 
took  two  thousand  yeare  for  thisj  how  long  must  it  have  taken 
to  form  the  Ilebrow  from  its  primitive  germs  ?  The  arith- 
metic is  certainly  not  very  exact.  The  Pentateuch  is  of  course 
declared  to  be  a  gradual  growth  "  from  a  Bible  before  our 
Bible ; "  it  came  to  its  present  form  about  one  thoysand  or 
seven  himdred  before  Christ.  That  previous  documents  may 
have  been  used  in  its  composition  might  be  conceded,  without 
denying  its  Mosaic  authorship ;  but  Dr,  Williams  reasons 
upon  it,  as  if  Kurtz,  and  Ilengstenberg,  and  Keil  had  never 
written  on  the  question,  or  noticed  all  the  arguments  by  which 
its  genuineness  has  been  assailed,*  He  abandons  the  prophe- 
cies of  Dauielj  trausfonning  them  into  mere  history  or  conjec- 
tare,  without  condescending  to  refer  to  the  replies  of  Auber- 
Icn  and  Ilavernick.  In  fact,  he  gives  up  all  prophecy,  except* 
IBg  **  perhaps  one  passage  in  Zechariah,  one  in  Isaiah  and 
one  in  Deuteronomy  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  '^  tliough  even 


*  Some  of  hia  incideDt&l  explanationa  are  exegetical  cunoaitics.  The 
^*Vf  eager  of  the  firBt-boro^'  becomes  "a  Bedomn  boHt^^  The  pass&g-e  of 
the  Bed  Sen  ia  *' poetry/^  Some  cnUdiimfl  ahow  lack  of  thorough  irtudy. 
Ha  makea  la^aiu  (ofi^oerDj  in  la.  xii,  2^,  to  he  n  Peraum  word^  though  Furst 
denies  it.  He  arguea  againfit  the  genmneneas  of  the  last  pari  of  Zechariah^ 
though  De  Wette  himaelf  recanted  his  donbta,  and  IlaverDick  haa  repliiad 
mixnitely  to  all  the  objeotioiui.  He  translatea  Paalm  ii.  ^  1 2/*  Worship  pnxely,^^ 
^«Mife**^  of  *'  Kias  the  Son/*  though  thin  rendering  ia  rejected  by  the  most 
omiDeni  echolare,  Geaenius,  De  Wette,  Bwald,  Com|kare  Brit  Quarterly, 
JaiL,  1861,  which  alao  rcfera  to  Mb  proposed  translation  **  mighty  God" 
(la.  ix.y  6),  as  **  strong  or  mighty  one,"^ai*king  bow  it  oomea  to  paaa,  that  d 
h^i^  alone  in  aU  Hebrew  booka  ahonld  ^*  be  translated  onr,''^  Eqnatlj  cn- 
riooa  ia  hie  emendatioti  of  PaaJm  xzli.,  17,  yix.,  ^*  like  a  Eon,"  inatead  of 
••  th^j  piCToed,"— pxirely  conjeotumJ^  and  **  in  the  face  of  aE  M8S,  and  att- 
iteH  dtatioiUL^    Ihid.,  p.  3^ 
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these  **  tew  cases  tend  to  meltj  if  tliej  are  not  already  oielfedi 
in  the  crucible  of  free  inquiry,'-  and  wliat  is  left  is  certain 
*'  deep  truths  "  and  "  great  ideas,'*  Even  the  Messianic  inter- 
pretation of  tlie  53d  of  Isaiah  is  rejected  (p.  80),  although  for 
seventeen  eenturiefl  only  two  intej-j^reters  (excepting  Jews), 
and  both  of  these  professed  unbelievei's,  gave  it  snch  a  non- 
MesBianic  sense,  Bunsen  makes  it  refer  to  Jeremiah,  and 
Williams  to  Baruch,  or  rather  to  the  "  collective  Israel/^  Thw 
last  interpretation,  as  Ilengstenberg  has  unanswerably  shown, 
ia  most  vitjlent,  has  no  analogy  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  de- 
mands tlie  most  unnatural  personiti cations  ;  as  when  it  is  said, 
"  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked  and  with  the  rich  in  his 
death."  Even  a  kind  of  spirit ual  clairvoyance  as  to  particular 
future  events,  to  which  Bunsen  adheres,  is  rejected  by  his  dis- 
ciple. Consistently  with  these  views  (if  not  their  sinirce),  he 
denies  any  specific  inspiration,  making  it  to  be  ^'  the  voice  of 
the  congregation."  "  Onr  Prayer  BcMjk  is  conatrncted  on  the 
idea  that  the  church  is  an  inspired  society,"  "  If  any  one  pre- 
fers tliinking  the  sacrefl  writers  passionless  maehinea,  and 
calling  Luther  and  Milton  '  uninspired,'  let  him  co-operate  in 
researclies  by  which  tliis  theory,  if  true,  will  be  triumphantly 
confirmed  "  (p,  87).  But  snrely  he  must  know,  that  ortiuxlox 
theologians  do  not  kiok  upon  inspired  men  as  "  machines," 
or  refuse  to  recogiiize  the  human  element  in  the  Divine 
word.  Is  there  no  possible  medium  between  the  mechani- 
eal  theory  of  inspiration,  and  the  rejection  of  all  specific 
inspiration  ? 

It  is  this  theory  of  general,  in  distinction  from  specific  in- 
spiration, wliich  is  at  the  basis  of  Dr.  Williams'  method  of  in- 
terpreting prophecy :  for  if  thei-e  be  real  prophecies  in  the 
Scriptures  there  most  be  a  divine  inspimtion  :  if  there  be  no 
inspiration,  there  cannot  be  any  pmphecy.  The  whole  runs 
back,  of  coni'se,  into  the  nnderlyirig  theor}^,  that  there  cannot 
be  any  direct  supernatural  interfej*ence,  to  con t ml  the  natu- 
ral istic  order  of  development  It  is  only  on  the  assumption 
of  this  development  hyf^othesis,  only  on  the  exclusion  of  su- 
pernaturalism  from  history,  that  these  iutei-pretations  become 
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plun&ible.     Strauss  aud  his  followers  lay  it  down  as  a  canoa 
of  iuterpretation,  that  there  eaimot  he  either  miracle  or  proph- 
ef*j,   and    interpret  accordingly ;   although  they  grant,  that 
the  lx>oks  tlieriiselvee  claim  to  coutain  both  miracle  and  proph- 
ecy.    This  18  a  ranch  easier,  and  a  more  honest  course,  than 
try  to  make  ont,  that  the  b<N>kB  themselves  do  not  claim  to 
ire  supernatunil  contents.     There  arc   three  ways  of  pro- 
here:  one  is,  to  say  that  the  narrative  contains  proph- 
cies,  and  is  true;  another,  that  it  claims  to  contain  prophe- 
[  cies,  hut,  as  there  cannot  be  any  prophecy^  that  this  claim  is 
Make;  another  is,  tliat  it  does  not  claim  to  C4.>ntain  pnjphecy. 
Rationalism,  so  far  as  it  still  pays  a  lingering  deference  to  the 
Scripture,  while  denying  the  reality  of  prophecy,  tries  to  make 
oot  the  latter  jx>inL     But  here  it  is  opposed,  by  the  plain  in* 
^L  tent  of  the  Old  Testament ;  by  the  counter  testimony  of  Christ 
"  mod  the  apostles  iri  the  New :  by  the  almost  unanimous  verdict 
of  Christian  interpreters ;  and  also,  by  the  concessions  of  un- 
believing interpreters,  wlio  say,  that  the  Scriptural  writers 
undoubtedly  claim  prophetic  inspiration,  but  that  the  claim  is 
,bsurd.     If  Dr.  Williams  should  take  tliis  latter  ground >  of 
eofirse  his  task  would  be  easier ;  for  now  he  is  obliged  to  re- 
icilc  a  belief  in  Scripture,  w^th  an  unwillingness  to  believe 
prophecy;  and  the  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  effected 
ky  by  trying  to  show  that  after  all,  there  are  no  proper  predic- 
in  Ihe  Bible.     And  though  there  are  "  some  doubtful 
remaining,  yet  he  thinks   that  these  will  "  melt 
ftm^/'  and  leave  only  ^  great  ideas.''    He  cannot  consent  to 
giire  up  the  Bible  wholly;  and  yet  he  interprets  it  on  princi- 
filei  which  undermine  its  authority,  and  make  it  to  be  the 
enigtnatic,  if  not  contradictory,  of  bcxjks.     In  contrast 
P  with  such  a  specimen  of  half -learning,  and  of  vacillating  v^ews, 
h  ii  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  most  recent  work  of  one  of  the 
and  ablest  of  German  schblars,  who  is  above  all  sas- 
icion  of  beirjg  a  bigoted  adherent  of  the  letter  of  Scripture 
of  tradition,  and  whose  learning  and  cxegctical  skill  far 
iitrpafis  Bnnfien*s,  to  say  nothing  of  Dr.  Williams.     Profes- 
ior  Tholuck  in  his  work  on  The  Prophets  and  their  Prophe 
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cies^*  reviews- the  whole  subject  in  a  JjUilosophieal  manner, 
yet  unfettered  by  natiimlisttc  hypotheses.  And  the  result  of 
hia  studies  is,  that  these  prophecies  can  not  be  interpreted  "  as 
the  utterance  of  eubjectix^e  religious  aeiHratious  ;  and  that  the 
very  course  of  history  lias  impressed  upon  these  declaratioiis 
the  stamp,  and  confirmation,  of  an  objective  and  snpeniatural' 
inspiration."  On  the  score  of  mere  testimony,  such  a  declara- 
tit>n  outweiglis  any  authority  that  can  possibly  be  ascribed  to 
the  o|>inions  of  either  Eunseu  or  hia  Anglican  disciple,  Bei^ 
theau  has  recently  publislied  a  series  of  essays  (in  the  Jahr- 
biicher  fiir  deutsche  Theologie,  1859,  1800),  which  evince  a 
thorough  study  of  the  subject.  Pmfessor  Fairbairn's  work, 
issued  in  Edinburgh,  1856^  on  Pj-ophecy,  its  Nature  and 
Functions,  ably  refutes  many  of  the  positions  so  confidently 
advanced  in  these  Essays,  as  the  final  verdict  of  criticism. 

Bnt  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  doctrines,  that  Dr.  Williams  utters 
the  most  extravagant  opinious,  fully  illustrating  that  anti- 
Christian  tendency,  whicii  we  described  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article — resolving  the  realities  of  faith  into  mystical  and 
unmeaning  generalities.  He  speaks  (p.  89)  of  **  tliat  religions 
idea,  which  is  the  thought  of  the  Eternal,  without  conf  onnity 
to  which  onr  souls  cannot  be  saved."  Justification  by  faith 
is  "  peace  of  mind,  or  that  sense  of  divine  approval,  which 
comes  of  trust  in  a  righteous  God,  rather  than  a  fiction  of 
merit  by  transfer;"  it  is  "  a  verdict  of  forgiveness  upon  our 
repentance."  Eegeneration  is  "  an  awakening  of  forces  of 
the  soul."  Eesurrection  is  "  spiritual  quickening.-'  Gehen- 
na is  "  an  image  of  distracted  remorse."  "  Heaven  is  not  a 
place  BO  much  as  folfilinent  of  the  love  of  God/'  **The  in- 
carnation  is  purely  spiritual.'^     The  fall  of  Adam  "  repre- 

*  Die  Propheten  nnd  ihra  WeisflagfiiDgen.  Eine  apologetiiK^h-liermeQeii^ 
tiflche  Studie  you  A.  Tuoluck,  Goth*,  IWJO.  Delitzaoli  m  hk  Propbeb*  ] 
ieche  Theologie  stands  on  tlie  same  g-eDora]  ground.  Hengsteobeti^^s  ezaia- 
iEiatioti  of  aU  them  propbetio  posiiiigea  is  w>  thonmgh,  that  eTen  the 
rationaUBta  of  Germany  oonfewj  tliat  refutatiou  of  Wm  Ib  B«sential  for  tho 
Yiodicatioii  of  their  interpretatioiui.  To  ignore  these  repUes  after  the  mfiJi> 
Her  of  Dr.  WilliamB,  would  make  them  at  onoe  lo»e  oaate  in  the  lepublic 
of  letters. 
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eentg  ideally  the  circnmscription  of  o^ir  spirits  in  limits  of 
flesh  and  time,  and  practically  the  selfish  natnre  with  which 
we  fall  fmin  the  likeness  of  God,  which  should  be  fnlfilled  in 
man/' 

But  this  application  of  "  ideology ''  to  doctrines  conies  to  its 
inoet  remarkable  results  in  his  speculations  (folluwint^  Buiisen, 
ill  part)  about  the  Trinity,  Ultio>ate  is  *'  the  law  of  thought ;" 
this  law  is  *^  consiibstaiitial  with  the  being  of  the  Eternal  I 
AM.  Being,  becoming,  and  animating,  or,  substance,  think- 
ing, and  conscious  life,  are  expressions  of  a  Triad,  wliich  may 
be  also  represented  as  will,  wisdom,  and  love  ;  as  light,  radi- 
ance, and  warmth ;  as  fouTi tain,  stream,  and  united  flow;  as 
mind,  thonght,  and  consciousness ;  as  person ,  word,  and  life ; 
as  Father,  Son,  and  Sjiirit,"  *'  The  Divine  Ciinscionsness  or 
Wisdom,  consiihstantial  with  the  Eternal  Will,  becoming  per- 
sonal in  the  Son  of  Man,  is  the  express  image  of  the  Father ; 
and  Jesus  actually,  but  also  mankind  ideally,  is  the  Son  of 
God.  If  all  this  has  a  Sabellian,  or  ahnost  a  Brahminieal 
aonnd,  its  impugners  are  bound,  even  on  patristic  grounds,  to 
show  how  it  differs  from  the  doctrine  of  Justin  Martyr,  Ter- 
tnllian,  Ilipixjlytus,  Origen,  and  the  historian  Eusebius." 
We  apprehend  that  few  persons  have  read  this  doctrinal  expo- 
sition, without  some  slight  sense  of  bewilderment,  and  sus- 
pecting at  first  that  their  own  eyes  must  be  somewhat  blun'ed. 
Not  even  Bunsen  himself  was  ever  quite  so  involved.  Lan- 
gnage  is  fairly  turned  tr^psy-turvy  ;  and  thought,  logic,  and 
history  are  equally  defied.  Sabeilianism  is  clearness  itself  in 
the  coraparisoD.  To  call  it  Brahmin  ism  is  absurd.  It  is 
most  like  the  logical  pantheism  of  the  school  of  Ilegel; 
but  no  negelian  was  ever  yet  guilty  of  concocting  such  a 
jumble.  While  we  have  entire  respect,  and  even  sympathy, 
for  those  views  of  the  Trinity  and  lucarnation,  which  find  in 
these  mysteries  substantial  tnith  and  rational  elcmeiitB ;  and 
while  we  also  believe,  that  that  view  of  the  divine  nature 
which  makei*  it  inconsistent  with  the  Incarnation  and  Trinity 
is  philoeophically  imperfect  as  well  as  Scripturally  incorrect; 
we  cannot  And  in  such  caricatures  as  this  anything  that  minis- 
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tors  either  to  faitli  or  knowledge.  It  shows,  that  the  author 
had  read  jitgt  enough  of  Biiiisen,  and  perliaps  Ilegel,  to  bo 
confused  and  overawed*  Let  ns  lotik  at  it  a  monieut*  The 
"law  of  thought"  (not  thought  itself)  is  consuhstantial  (not 
merely  identieal)  with  the  Beiug  of  the  Eternal  I  AM ;  i,  e,f 
the  law  of  thought  is  of  the  same  substance  with  the  being* 
Can  any  body  tell  wlmt  tliat  means  ?  What  is  this  law  of 
thouglit  (whiL^h  is  also  Beiug)?  It  is  given  in  a  series  of  tri- 
ads— which  are,  of  course,  meant  to  be  coordinate — ^according 
to  which  it  apl^eal1B  that  the  tirat  one  in  the  triad  may  be  called, 
either  Ijcing.  or  substancej  or  will,  or  light,  or  raind,  or  person, 
or  the  Father ;  the  second  one  is,  becoming,  or  tliinking,  or 
wisdiun,  or  thought,  or  word,  or  the  Sou ;  the  third  is,  ani- 
matiug,  or  conscious  life,  or  h>ve,or  warmth,  or  conscionaness, 
or  life,  or  the  Spirit  By  what  process  of  consistent  thought 
can  these  terms  be  thus  nsed?  How  can  the  fii*st  be  '  mind/ 
or  *  pei-son,' without  presupposing  the  'tliought'  of  the  sec- 
ond, or  the  *  consciousness '  of  the  third!  Can  any  just 
dietinctlou  be  traced  between  the  *  mind '  of  the  first,  the 
*  thought'  of  the  second,  and  the  '  conscionsuess '  of  the  third  t 
If  the  first  ia  already  *  person,'  what  means  it,  that  conscious- 
ness  is  relegated  to  the  tliird  member  ?  And  the  confusion 
becomes  still  more  palpable,  w^heii  our  phOosophical  theolo- 
gian goes  on  to  assm^e  us,  that  the  "  divine  consciousness  or 
Wisdom "(' consciousness '  was  just  before  the  tliird,  and 
'  wisdom'  the  second,  but  now  they  are  idenliiied)  "  consab* 
stantial  with  the  Eternal  Will,  becotties  personal  in  the  Son 
of  Man,"  But "  person  ■ '  had  already  been  given  as  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  firefc  member  of  the  Triad  ;  now  it  seems,  tbat 
though  there  was  "  person,'^  tliere  was  not  any  thing  "  per- 
sonal," until  the  Son  of  God  appeared,  Aud  then,  too,  how 
is  *  consciousness  '  the  same  as  *  wisdonij'  aud  hovv  aj-e  either 
or  both  *  cousnbstantial  with  will '  ?  We  confess,  that  we  have 
not  the  least  idea  what  the  writer  means.  He  intimates,  that 
it  might  be  called  SabcUianism ;  but  Sabellianism,  though  an 
inadequate,  is  a  perfectly  well  defined  tlieory,  visl,  that  the 
original  deity  (Monaa),  through  and  by  the  Logoa,  becomes 
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tation.  What  has  that  theory  iu  com- 
mon with  such  a  farrago  of  words  1  And  when  Dr.  Williams 
pn.>ceeds  to  say,  that  his  notion  *'  does  not  differ  from  the  doe- 
trine  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertollian,  IlippolytoB,  Ori^en,  and 
the  historian  Eusebins,"  he  either  betrays  his  own  profound 
Ignorance  of  the  subject,  or  is  imposing  on  the  ignorance  of 
his  readers.  There  is  almost  nothing  in  common.  Justin 
Martyr  identifies  the  LtJgos  with  Christ,  and  illustrateB  the 
incarnation  by  the  relation  of  speech  to  mind,  but  ho  rejects 
the  illustration  fratn  the  snn  and  its  beams,  Origen  held  that 
the  Log*>6  (Sou)  is  God,  is  personal,  and  subordinate;  and  he 
introduced  the  phraseology  of  an  *  eternal  generation';  but 
he  carefidly  avoided  everything  that  hxiked  like  a  physical 
emanation.  TertulHau  speaks  of  a  Trinity  of  one  Divinity, 
the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Sinrit ;  and  he  uses  the  illustra- 
tions of  fountain,  stream  and  river,  of  root,  branch  and  fruit, 
pni-ely  as  comparisons.  In  the  theory  of  Ilippolytos,  the 
Logos  is  the  sum  of  the  diviue  reason,  and  issues  forth  as  a 
distinct  hypostasis  to  create  the  world.  The  clear  head  of 
the  hi8t^)rian  Eusebius  made  him  inclined  to  Semi-Arianism, 
which  is  at  the  utmost  remove  from  all  such  mystical  theo- 
rizing as  Dr.  Williams  attributes  to  him.  And  whatever  un- 
certainty there  may  be  ab<nit  the  opinions  of  some  of  these 
teachers  of  the  church  in  relation  to  the  formulas  subseqtiently 
elaborated,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  none  of  them  ever 
adapted  a  thefrry  wliich  either  identified  thought  and  being, 
or  made  the  Tritiity  to  be  equivalent  to  a  logical  process. 

Inspiration  having  been  resolved  into  general  illumination, 
prc»phecy  into  sagacious  anticipations,  and  the  Chriatiau  dog- 
mas into  ideology,  we  are  prepared  for  the  next  step,  taken  by 
Pmfessor  Pow^ell,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Christian- 
itj*^  viz.,  the  denial  of  the  validity  of  all  external  corrobora- 
tioufi  of  a  revelation  ;  and  the  assertion  of  the  impossibility  of 
miraculous  intervention.  Tlis  previous  works  on  the  Order  of 
Nature  in  Reference  to  the  Claims  of  Revelation,  and  on  the 
Spirit  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy,  contained  the  principles 
13 
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wbic'li  are  here  applied  m  a  more  popular  and  discursive  man* 
Ber.  A&  we  have  beeti  pminised  a  review  of  his  general  posi- 
tion in  rcBpect  to  the  Evidences,  we  give  only  an  otitline  of  hia 
l>o8i tiring.  He  asserts  that  the  main  appeal  of  the  writers  on 
Evidence  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  "  tu  tlie  ^niraoleis  of 
the  Gospel ;"  to  mere  external  testimonj,  the  testimony  of  the 
Benses;  and  assumes,  that  the  progress  of  physical  research  has 
niillitied  all  possible  valid  evidence  from  this  quarter.  But 
Mr.  Pattison,  in  this  same  volume,  sajs,  that  until  1750,  "the 
internal  evidences''  were  most  insisted  upon  in  England;  that 
**the  main  endeavor  was  to  show,  that  tliere  was  nothing  in  the 
contents  of  revelation  which  was  not  agreeable  to  reason"  (p. 
2S6),  And  it  is  a  fact,  vcrilied  by  the  whole  history  of  theol- 
ogy, that  the  internal  evidences  have  always  been  most  in- 
eisted  upon,  wlierever  Christian  doctrine  has  been  most  firmly 
held,  that  rhe  most  ortliodox  have  most  relied  on  this  argument  j 
and  that  those  writers  who  liave  dwelt  more  exclusively  on  tlie 
external  evidences  (as  Paley  and  his  school)  have  been  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  specific  Christian  truth,  and  a  vital 
Christian  experience.  A  formal  church  relies  on  external 
authiirity  J  a  formal  creed  is  apt  to  insist  on  the  outworks,  aa 
if  they  were  the  citadel.  There  was  also  another  reii8t>n^  why 
80  much  stress  was  hiid  on  miracles  in  t!ie  last  ceutnry.  Though 
they  are  not  tlie  only,  or  the  highest  evidence,  they  are  yet 
essential  to  the  Christian  system  as  a  supernatural  and  historic 
i-evclation.  After  Hume's  speculations,  miracles  became  in 
England,  and  even  on  the  continent,  a  test  question  as  to  the 
reality  of  a  divine  agency,  not  limited  or  circumscribed  by  the 
fixed  succession  of  events  in  nature.  The  real  question  was,  not 
merely  that  of  evidence  to  a  revelation,  but  whether  deism  or 
even  atheism  was  to  triumph  over  Christian  theism.  Is  tliere — 
a&  Mr.  Powell  expresses  it,  **  only  the  invariable  opemtion  of 
a  series  of  eternally  impressed  ct^nscquenees,  following  in  some 
necessary  chain  of  orderly  connection  ?  '*  The  belief  in  Provi- 
dence was  at  stake,  as  well  as  the  belief  in  a  revelation.  The 
ultimate  question  was  as  to  the  very  idea  of  God  ;  whether  he 
is  bound  to  the  order  of  nature,  or  is  above  it,  and  may  control 
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and  direct  it  to  some  wiee  moral  end!  Hume  could  not  be- 
lieve in  a  miracle  because  he  did  not  believe  in  God.  The 
battle  wad  nominally  about  the  evidences,  but  really  abont  the 
qoestion,  whether  thei*e  are  efficient  catises  producing,  and 
final  causes  shaping,  the  order  of  the  on i verse. 

Professor  Puvvelfs  position  as  to  mimeles,  in  connection 
with  the  Evidences,  is,  that  if  they  were  *Mn  the  estimation 
of  a  former  age,  among  the  chief  supports  of  Christianity, 
thev  are  at  present  among  the  main  difficulties^  and  hindran- 
ces to  its  acceptance  *'  (p.  158).  The  believers  in  minicles, 
he  says,  are  possessed  by  certain  prepossessions  and  preju- 
dices, by  which  they  interpret  testimony,  and  get  out  ui  it  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  can  possibly  contain.  But  Mr. 
Powell  has  no  such  a  priori  principleSj  excepting  perhaps 
this  one — viz.,  that  the  order  of  nature  cannot  be  interrupted. 
**The  entire  range  of  the  inductive  philosophy,"  he  says,  "  is 
at  onee  I>ased  npon,  and  in  every  instance  tends  to  confirm, 
by  immense  accumulation  of  evidence,  the  grand  trutli  of  the 
tint  versa]  order  and  constancy  of  natural  canses,  as  a  pri- 
mary law  of  belief  ^  bq  strongly  entertained  and  fixed  in  the 
mind  of  every  truly  inducttve  inquirer,  that  he  cannot  even 
eonoeive  the  posmbility  of  its  failure.^'*  This  is  really  a  deifi^ 
cation  of  natural  law.  It  confounds^  as  Mr.  Powell  does 
throughout  his  disquisition,  the  rational  principle  of  caus- 
ality, with  the  empirical  facts  of  orderly  sequence.  The 
"  primary  law  of  belief"  is,  that  there  can  be  no  event  with- 
oot  a  caase.  "  The  universal  order  and  constancy  of  natural 
causes'^  is  no  primary  belief  at  all.  This  order  may  be  vio- 
lated, without  violating  the  principle  of  causality.  This  is 
conceded  even  by  John  Stuart.  Mill,  who  says  in  his  Logic^ — 
**  A  miracle  (as  was  justly  remarked  by  Brown)  is  no  contra- 
diction of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect ;  it  is  a  new  effect, 
supposed  to  be  pnxluced  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  cause. 
Of  the  adequacy  of  that  cause,  if  it  exist,  there  can  be  no 
doubt'*  This  ftiogle  position  upsets  the  logical  force  of  Mr. 
Powell's  whole  argument  He  has  no  thon>ugh  understand- 
ing of  hid  own  position.     In  his  zeal  to  establish  it,  he  even 
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goes  so  far  as  to  deny  tliat  the  oratiipotence  of  God  can  be 
proved  from  natural  theology,  Baying  (p.  128)  '*that  it  is  en- 
tirely an  inference  from  the  hmguage  of  the  Bible^  adopted 
on  the  assumption  of  a  belief  in  revelation."  But  if  these 
natural  attributes  of  God  are  proved  only  by  revelation,  bow 
can  the  revelation  itself  be  proved  ?  Prnfesaor  Powell  doea 
not  mean,  we  suppose,  to  deny  the  being  or  perfections  of 
Gad;  he  expresses  (p.  121*)  a  dissent  from  *^Uhe  first  prin- 
ciples "  of  Emerson  and  Prof.  Newman ;  he  even  admits  the 
fact  of  a  revelation.  But  all  this  only  makes  the  confusion 
of  his  argument  still  more  hopeless.  Even  Ilnme  and  Mill 
would  admit  the  possihility  oi  miracleSj  on  the  supposition 
that  there  is  a  God.  But  lln  Powell  believes  in  a  God  and 
denies  the  possibility  of  mirades.  Ilis  objections  to  thSj 
proof  by  testimony  have  been  often  refuted  ;  they  are  not  i 
sharply  put  as  in  the  writings  of  Hume ;  and  they  lose  their 
chief  force,  if  his  principles  about  the  inviolability  of  natural 
laws  is  unsound.  Ilis  idolatry  of  mere  physical  law  is  ear- 
ried  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  almost  any  modern  writer  of 
repute,  outside  of  the  schools  of  materialism  and  **  positiv- 
ism," He  speaks  of  the  *'  ijwonceivahleness  of  imagined  in- 
teiTUptions  of  the  natural  order,  or  supposed  suspensions  of 
the  laws  of  matter'^  (p.  124);  he  talks  of  "the  universal 
self-sustain ing  and  self-evolving  powers  of  nature";  he  per* 
irerts  Professor  Owen's  Address  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion, so  as  to  make  it  sanction  the  theory,  that  *^  creation 
only  another  name  for  our  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  produc*^ 
tion  '* ;  he  advocates,  more  categorically  than  Darwin  him- 
self ^  the  law  of  **  natural  selection,"  and  the  hypothesis  that 
"new  species  can  be  originated  by  natural  causes."  He 
even  implies  (p.  150)  that  "  ultimate  ideas  of  nnivei'sal  caus- 
ation "  can  be  "familiar  only  to  those  versed  in  cosmical 
philosophy  in  its  widest  sense";  which  is  the  very  reverse 
of  the  truth,  since  universal  causation  cannot  be  found  in 
cosmical,  but  only  in  rational  philosophy;  He  asserts  tbatj 
"  in  nature  and  from  nature,  by  science  and  reason, 
neither  have  nor  can  possibly  have,  any  evidence  of  a  Deity 
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worting  miracles ;  for  that  we  must  go  out  of  nature  and 
beyond  gcience.*' 

And  yet  with  all  this,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Prof.  Powell 
Beenis  to  admit  a  pcjsitive  revelation,  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
ligious faith.     It  Bounds  like  the  irony  of  Hume  (though  we 
cannot  believe  that  it  is  &u)j  when  he  reduces  the  whole  mat- 
ter, in  the  clearest  statement  found  in  his  involved  and  repe- 
titious essay,  to  the  alteruativey  that  an  alleji^ed   miracle  is, 
eitlier,  a  physical  event,  and  so  to  be  explained  by  physical 
laws  alone ;  or,  an  event  "  asserted  on  the  authority  of  in- 
spiration," in  which  case  **  it  cea^a  to  be  capable  of  iuvesti- 
gation  by  reasf»n,  or  to  own  iti*  domiiiinfi.     It  is  accepted  on 
jeligiouH  grounds,  and  can  appeal  c»nly  to  the  principle  and 
influence  of  faitii."     His  whcjle  argument  goes  to  show,  that 
ji  ecientitic  and  reasonable  man  cannot  accept  it  on  the  latter 
grounds.    And  yet  he  affirms  that  '*  intellect  and  philosophy  " 
•^*  admit  the  higher  claims  of  divine  mysteries  in  the  invisible 
aiid  spiritual  world";  that  "  reason  and  science  conspire  to 
the  confession,  that,  beyond  the  domain  of  physical  causation 
mnd  the  possible  conceptions  of  intellect  or  knoiDledfje^  there 
lies  open   the  boundless  region  of  spiritual  things,  which  is 
the  sole  dominion  of  faith"  (p,  143).     Such  statements,  now, 
prove  irresistibly  one  of  two  things  :  and  in  either  caae  this 
dissertation  is  robbed  of  its  force  as  ati  argument.     Eitlier 
Prof.  Powell  admits  a  real  revelation  of  spiritual  truth  from 
a  Divine  Being,  addressed  to  faitli,  which  wo  may  and  most 
rest  in ;  or  he  does  not.    If  he  does  admit  this,  then  his  argu- 
ment against  the  possibility  of  miracles  falls  to  the  ground ; 
for  be  has  correctly  stated  (p.  159)  tliat  the  "  real  question^ 
after  all,  is  not  the  mere  fact^  but  the  c<iuse  or  expliumtwn 
of  it/*     If  he  does  not  admit  this,  then  his  whole  argument 
is  needless :  for  he  had  only,  in  that  case,  to  say,  I  do  not 
bdieve  in  a  God,  and  thei*efore  cannot  believe  in  a  miracle. 
If  he  does  not  believe  iti  a  Ood,  his  essay  is  an  intenlional 
and  barefaced  deception.     If  he  does  believe  in  a  God,  the 
foundation  of  his  reasonings  is  undennined.     And   at  the 
Tery  best,  he  leaves  such  a  dualism  betweea  philosophy  and 
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faith,  between  science  and  religion — a  dualism  ao  Inroad ly 
stated,  60  totally  iiurceLmciled,  as  to  show,  tliat  he  has  not 
thoroiigbly  Btudied  the  rolationa  of  this  vital  eabjoct  To 
state  the  relations  of  the  two  is  the  great  problem  to  which 
his  discassions  should  have  converged.  He  does  not  investi- 
gate hie  problem  at  all.  No  Christian  believer  can  accept 
the  dilemoia  as  he  puts  it  Every  unbeliever  will  welcome 
his  positions  aa  really  proving  that  pliysicai  science  is  su- 
preioe,  and  that  faitli  h  essentially  unreasonable.  He  ban- 
ishes all  revelation  to  the  sphere  of  subjective  experience, 
and  thus  deprives  it  of  all  objective  or  historical  validity. 

The  same  unwillingness  or  incompetence  to  deal  with  a 
great  subject  in  its  larger  relations,  is  shown  in  the  fourth 
Essay,  on  the  National  Churchy  by  Henry  Bristow  Wilson, 
B.D.,  Vicar  of  Great  StoiightoUj  Hunts.  The  subject  sug- 
gested by  the  title  is  the  gieat  question  of  the  uinon  of  church 
and  state,  which  is  at  the  heajt  of  Enropean  a!id  British 
pcKlitics.  Can  there  really  be  a  National  Church  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  opioiiju  in  England?  Is  not  the  disscjlutiou  of 
the  unnatural  union  of  church  and  state  necessary  to  the  sal* 
vation  of  Christianity  J  What  are  the  respective  principlee^ 
rights  and  position  of  the  church  and  the  state?  These  are 
grave  and  fmidaraeutal  inquiries,  with  which  Mr.  Wilson 
intermeddleth  not,  lie  hriiigs  the  whole  matter  down  to  in- 
dividual and  local  interests^ — to  the  question  of  personal  sub- 
Bcriptiou  to  the  Articles,  He  wants  to  fiiad  out  huw  ho  can 
hold  the  opinions  he  does  hold,  and  remain  Vicar  of  Great 
Stoughton.  And  his  argument  is  a  good  one,  provided  he 
can  interpret  the  terms  of  siibBcription  in  the  same  way  as  he 
interprets  Scripture  and  the  creeds.  He  accepts  the  whole 
of  Scripture,  interpreting  it  as  symbol  and  allegory  and 
parable,  doubting  its  liistory,  and  idealising  its  doctrines :  he 
can  accept  any  creed,  putting  it  through  the  "  ideolfjgical 
process;"  and  there  is  therefore  no  logical  difficulty  in  his 
subscribing  to  the  Articles.  By  an  ingenious,  not  to  say 
Jesuitical,  mode  of  explaining  them,  he  shows  v^rj  clearly 
how  a  pertion  can  at  one  and  the  satne  time  deny  and  confeaa 
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the  fundamental  points  of  l>e!ief.  And  tliis  t^ame  person  was 
one  of  the  Four  Tutoi*s,  who  on  the  9th  of  Miirch,  1841,  pub- 
lifihed  a  Protest  against  the  notorious  Tract  XC,  saying, 
**that  the  modes  of  interpretation  suggested  in  that  Tract, 
evading  rather  than  explaining  the  sense  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  .  ,  ,  are  incoiiBistent  with  the  doe  observance  of  the 
Statutes;"  asserting  that  thia  Tract  ''has  a  highly  dungerona 
tendency,"  and  "  puts  forward  new  and  startling  views  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  that  liberty  nmy  be  carried/'  •  It  ia 
really  humiliating  to  trace  the  process  by  which  he  defenda 
the  eubacription  of  himself  and  others  of  like  mind,  lie  ia 
obliged  to  assent  to  the  Canons  (5  and  36)  of  1G03,  which 
uaert  that  those  are  "worthy  of  excoramunieation"  "who 
affirm  that  any  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  aie  in  any  part 
superstitious  or  erroneous;''  but  he  suggests  that  they  may 
be  'inexpedient'  and  Hniintelligiblej'  without  being  ^eiTO- 
fieona;'  and  that  "without  lieiug  sH-perstUiouSj  some  of  the 
S3ipre8$ions  may  appear  su.-'  In  interpreting  the  30th  canon, 
which  readdy  *he  aUoweth  the  books  of  articles,  ,  .  ,  and 
adknowledgeth  the  same  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  G<k]/ 
he  resorts  to  the  subterfuge  of  explaining  *  allow'  in  the 
feeble,  modem  sense  of  *  acquiescence '  or  *  Bubmission,'  in- 
atead  of  the  undoubted  sense  of  *  approve, 'in  which  it  is 
there  used ;  and  so,  toi>j  he  asserts  that  one  "  may  achiowledge 
what  he  does  not  maintain  ,  ,  ,  meaning  only  that  he  is  not 
prepared  to  contradict;"  and  that  "agreeable  to  God's 
Word "  means,  "  they  have  the  same  sense  in  the  Articles 
that  they  have  in  Scripture,  or  do  not  contradict  itj"  and 
then  he  interprets  Scripture  as  ''  paraVde,  poetry  or  legend,*' 
as  "literal  or  aUegorical,"  as  containing  *' inadequate  state- 
menta,"  and  "dark  patches  of  human  pasi^iuu  and  crnir.'* 
He  can  undoubtedly  receive  tho  Articles  just  as  be  receives 
the  Bible:  the  same  principles  of  interpretatitm  that  apply 
to  the  one  will  do  for  the  other.  But  does  not  all  this  show 
that  these   principles  of  interpretation  enfeeble  the   moral 

•  See  *  Certoin  DocumeukH  oomiected  with  Tracts  for  the  Times,*  No.  OO, 
Ozfoid,  1841 ;  dted  in  the  Quarterly  Eeview  (London)^  Joa.,  1361. 
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judgment?  Ought  not  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters  to  be  cir- 
culated anew?  If  all  this  be  '^allowable,"  another  clause 
must  be  added  to  the  old  satire  about  the  Church  of  England : 
it  not  only  has  "  a  Popish  Prayer-Book,  an  Arminian  clergy, 
and  Calvinistic  Articles/'  but  also  Rationalistic  Interpreters. 
From  the  .statements  and  intimations  which  Mr.  Wilson 
gives  about  his  views,  we  do  not  wonder  that  he  feels  uneasy 
under  the  yoke  of  subscription,  and  is  very  much  tempted  to 
defend  his  main  position,  that  ^^  a  national  church  need  not, 
historically  speaking,  be  CAruttianJ*^  Some  of  his  opinions, 
as  incidentally  or  expressly  avowed,  are:  that  the  sacred 
writers  often  give  us  "  tlieir  own  inadequate  conceptions,  and 
not  the  mind  of  the  Spirit;"  that  many  of  the  Scriptural 
prophecic!^,  applicable  to  things  already  past,  "  have  never 
been  fulfilled  ; "  that  the  world  was  in  no  special  need  of  a 
revelation  when  Christ  came  (p.  175) ;  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Testament  "  were  for  the  most  part  applicable  only 
to  those  to  whom  the  preaching  of  Christ  should  come;" 
that  the  Gos|)els  contain  "  legendary  matter  and  embellish- 
ment ;  '•  that  there  is  no  trustworthy  Old  Testament  history 
before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Shishak;  that  the  first 
three  Gospels  are  irreconcilable ;  that  John's  Gospel  was  not 
by  the  Apostle ;  that  "  St.  John's  view  was  much  narrower 
than  St.  Paul's,"  and  Paul's  cliarity  was  more  ample,  than 
John's;  that  the  resurrection  may  be  denied,  and  a  man  still 
be  Christian  (p.  184);  that  excommunication  in  the  primitive 
church  was  only  for  immorality,  and  that  that  church  was 
^multitudinist;'  that  a  Book  may  be  canonical  and  not  in- 
spired (p.  197);  that  there  were  in  the  ajKKstolic  church  *  very 
distinct  Christologies '  (p.  201) ;  that  Calvinists  must  believe 
that  "all  others  than  themselves"  "belong  to  the  world;" 
that  Arian,  Pelagian,  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  views  are  all 
to  be  merged  into  the  ethical  and  moral ;  that  the  idea  of  an 
'isolated'  individual  salvation,  4he  rescuing  one's  self,'  *the 
grace  bestowed  on  one's  own  labors,'  *  the  crown  of  glory,' 
and  '  the  finality  of  the  sentence,'  *  unfit  men  for  this  world, 
and  prepare  them  very  ill  for  that  which  is  to  come; '  that 
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the  *  ap|tlication  of  icleoloc^^y  to  Scripture,  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christ iaii it V,  and  to  the  funnularies,'  though  Strauss  'c^arried 
it  to  excess/  is  yet  the  great   means  of  insuring  unity  and 
peace,  and  that  *  h'herty  niuet  he  left  to  all  as  to  the  extent  in 
which  they  a])plj  the  principle,'     By  this  ideology,  Jesus  is 
*Son  of  David,'  'Prince  of  Peace/  and  *lligli  Priest,'  all  in 
the  same  way,  not  as  fact,  but  in  *idea' :  the  ^  incarnifi^ation 
of  the  divine  Irumanuel  remains,' although  the  *  angelic  a]> 
peamnces '  are  *  ideaP  (p.  228),     But  what   is  to  keep  any 
cme  from  idealizing  in  the  sanao  way  the  'Incaruitication'  (if 
ttuB  word  does  not  already  do  it),  and  the  resurrection,  and 
the    fttonemeut,   and   the   life    everhisting?     And,  in    fact, 
mil  that   he   leaves  of  the  Scriptural   doctrine  r>f  a  future 
l»tate  is,  as  expressed  in   the  concluding  sentence  (p*  232), 
^e  hope  that  "  all,  both  small  and  great,  shall  find  a  refuge  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Universal  Parent,  to  repose^  or  be  quickened 
jnto  higher  life,  in  the  ages  to  come,  according  to  his  will.'* 
And  thus  here  again  we  have  the  same  tendency,  as  to  hoth 
fact  and  doctrine,  carried  ont  with  even  greater  assurance, 
and  more  boldly  avowed,  which  indicates  the  real  p>>sition  of 
these  essayists  in  the  present  conflict  between  i-atioualism 
and  Christianity.     Mr,  Wilson  adupts,  in  fact,  every  princi- 
ple of  criticism  and    interpretatiun    contained   in   Strauss'e 
Life  of  Christ,  and  the  writings  of  the  Ttibingen  school.     If 
he  is  not  aware  of  the  itievi table  tendency  and  logical  results 
cf  these  principles,  he  is  deploj*ably  ignorant  of  the  themes 
on  which  he  writes;  if  he  is  aware  of  them,  and  is  still  a 
believer  in  pcisitive  ChristianitVj  he  is  betraying  the  cause, 
which  in  his  [x^sition  he  ought  to  defend :  if  he  eainiot  defend 
it,  he  is  bound  as  an  honest  man  to  say  so,  ami  give  up  liis 
position  and  emoluments  in  the  church  which  fosters  him 
while  he  is  enlisted  in  its  subversion. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  holding  such  views,  and  holding  on  to 
the  church,  he  is  anxious  to  '  multitudini^e'  it— to  resolve  it 
into  a  raere  moral  sueiefy,  with  only  ethical  ends  in  view.  A 
"  national  church,"  he  says,  "  need  not,  historieally  speaking, 
be  Christian.  •  •  .  That  which  is  essential  to  a  national  chnrch 
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is,  that  it  slioukl  undertake  to  assist  the  epirittial  pn>grcs8of  the 
nation  aud  of  the  individuals  of  wliich  it  is  composed^  in  their 
several  states  aud  stages/'  *  What  his  project  amounts  to  is 
this — ethics  and  ideology  shall  be  nationalized,  and  called 
a  cliurclL  But  the  estahlishment  of  suclx  a  church  is  tlie 
abolition  of  the  church ;  it  is  the  baptism  of  ecepticisin 
with  the  name  of  the  church  ;  it  is  the  overthrow  of  histori- 
cal Christian  it  J,  Scepticism,  he  virtually  says,  is  ao  widely 
diffused  that,  if  we  are  to  have  a  national  church,  it  must  be 
on  a  basis  %vliich  will  admit  sceptics ;  otherwise  the  chui"ch  can- 
not be  national.  And  when  this  alternative  is  presented  to 
the  English  people,  we  doubt  not  that  they  will  denationalize 
the  clmrcli,  rather  than  natituialize  rationalism*  It  is  better 
to  save  Christianity,  than  to  continue  the  union  of  church  and 
state  at  such  a  fearful  cost  '  Multitudiniam' is  a  sign  of 
latltudiiiarianism,  and  nut  its  remedy. 

The  contribution  of  Mr,  C*  AV.  Goodwin  to  this  volume  is 
the  least  ambitiuus  of  the  series;  it  does  not  pretend  to  give 
the  writer's  dicta  and  judgments  on  all  the  most  important 
questions  of  the  day  in  forty  or  fifty  pages :  it  confines  itself 
to  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony,  considered  "  as  the  speculation  of 
some  Ilebi'ew  Descartes  or  Newton,  promulgated  in  all  good 
faitli  as  the  Ijest  and  most  probable  account  that  could  then  be 
giveu  of  God's  universe '^  {p.  277).  lie  disposes  of  the  diffi- 
culty, **that  the  writer  asserts  so  solemnly  and  imhesitatingly, 
that  for  which  he  must  have  known  that  he  had  no  authority," 
by  suggestingj  that  "modesty  of  assertion''  is  the  peculiar 
qualitj^  of  ^*  modern  habits  of  tluHight/'  the  result  **of  the 
spirit  of  true  science."  Perhaps  Mr.  Goodwin  and  the  mea 
of  modem  science  are  more '*  modest'' than  Moses  and  the 


*  Mr.  Wilfloti  wanta  to  have  the  clergymen  of  tbe  Clmrch  of  England  i 
exempt  from  the  obligation  to  Bu.bscnpiion  as  are  the  laymen.  The  Chm*^ 
tiflu  Remp-mbrancei:,  Oct.  18(^0,  p.  345,  says,  that  i)er8onfl  profdaauig  them- 
fielvefl  meiutiem  of  the  Chureh  of  Eagland  may  in  privAtc  lifo  hold  whut  they 
pleoM,  ^^  for  they  are  never  obliged  to  express  their  afisent  either  to  artidM 
cif  religion  or  formulariea  of  faitli ;  and  so  the  clergyman  who  wa«  under  tlid 
Bfime  Iaw  of  liberty  might  be  alio  wed  to  believe  anythinjg  or  nothing/* 
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OphetB :  although  we  confess  we  should  hardly  ha^e  inferred 
\  njuch  from  the  present  vohnne.  The  object  of  this  essa}^  is 
to  expose  the  utter  futility  of  all  attempts  to  reconcile  GeueBia 
and  Geology.  This  is  achieved  by  taking  for  granted  that 
Genesis  tneaiis  to  teacli  truth  in  a  scientific  way ;  tbat  it  must 
be  literally  interpreted  ;  and  that  Geology  baa  arrived  at 
final  results  about  CWnogony,  Notbing  in  the  way  of  fact 
and  ai^ument  is  advanced  which  has  not  been  long  familiar 
to  the  scientific  and  Christian  world — nothing  which  baa 
not  been  examined  in  the  works  of  Hugh  Miller  in  England 
recently,  in  the  Archaia  of  Dawes,  and  in  tlie  treat i sea 
of  President  Hitchcock  and  Di\  Tayler  Lewis  in  our  own 
csoautry, 

Dr*  Mark  Pattison^s  essay  on  the  Tendencies  of  Religious 
Thought  in  England,  16S8-17oO,  is  a  valuable  and  historical 
investigation,  chiefly  upon  the  great  Deistical  Coutrovei'sy,  in 
which  England  led  the  way.  The  general  external  cliaracteris- 
tics  of  thid  dispute,  tlio  j.K>iijts  made,  the  pniiciples  debated,  are 
candidly  stated,  and  illustrated  with  much  of  cui-ious  leaniing. 
Tliat  age  is  described  as  **  destitute  of  depth  or  earnestness ;  an 
age  whose  poetry  was  without  romance,  whose  philosf*phy  was 
without  insight,  and  whose  public  men  were  without  charac- 
ter." As  far  as  deism  and  the  Christian  evidences  are  con- 
cerned, the  point  insisted  upon  is,  that  the  defenders  of 
Cliristianity  made  up  a  *  conventional '  case.  Up  to  about  1740, 
the  nmin  object  was  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity : 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  argument 
had  chief  respect  to  the  external  evidences.  The  Wesley au 
reaction  was  chiefly  in  the  sphere  of  personal  experience-  A 
wider  reactionary  movement  began  with  the  publ legation  of 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  1833.  The  argument  during  the  last 
eaotury  was  upon  the  whole  favorable  to  Christianity  :  it  left 
the  matter  in  about  this  p4:»sition,  that  ^"^  there  were  three  chances 
for  revelation,  and  only  two  against  it,"  But  Dr.  Pattison 
makes  oat  a  stronger  case  against  tlie  theology  of  the  last  cen- 
tun'  than  the  facts  fully  warrant ;  it  is  not  fairly  dcst^ribed  as 
a  *'  hooie-baked  theology,"  or  an  "  Old  Bailey  theology,  in 
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which,  to  use  Joliiisoii's  illiiBtraHon,  the  Apostles  are  being 
tried  onr:e  a  week  for  the  capital  crime  of  forgery ; "  nor  is  it 
true,  "  that  the  more  they  demonatrated,  the  less  people  be- 
lieved.'* D>eke,  Beiitley,  Berkeley,  Biitlerj  Saimiel  Clarke, 
Warbiirtou  and  Paley  have  not,  even  among  the  men  of  Mr. 
Pattison's  school,  their  peers  in  strength  and  acutenesa  of  intel- 
lect, in  viji^or  cjf  ratiocination,  in  candor  of  judgment,  in  gco- 
eral  learning,  or  in  polemic  power  By  the  force  of  intellect^ — 
for  they  did  not  find  mnch  of  religions  sensibility  in  their 
age  to  appeal  to,  they  rescued  England  from  the  preva-^ 
lence  of  deism  and  infidelity  ;  the}^  overcame  at  home  the  ra- 
tionalism which  made  such  havoc  when  it  crossed  the  channel. 
With  one  single  exception,  that  of  Rume,  they  were  stronger  i 
and  abler  men  than  any  of  which  infidelity  could  make  ite 
boast  The  Anglican  Church,  and  England  itself,  owes  them 
a  debt  of  profound  gratitude  and  of  lasting  homage.  Were 
they  now  living,  or  men  of  e<|ual  learaing  and  power,  these 
Oxford  essayists  would  have  to  talk  with  bated  breath.  They 
did  not^  indeed,  discuss  the  questions  which  modern  criticism 
and  pantheism  have  raised  ;  but  they  did  discuss,  poiiit  by 
point,  every  argument  which  Toland,  Collins,  Shaftesbury, 
Wotilston  and  Ilnme  advanced;  and  they  did  this  in  a  maulj 
English  way,  scorning  subterfuge,  and  not  taking  advantage 
of  their  position  in  the  Church  to  undermine  its  foundations, 
They  did  not  pretend  to  have  an  absohitc  syetem  even  of 
Christian  truth ;  but  they  had  a  eystem,  and  knew  just  how 
far  they  could  be  positive.  Tliey  did  not  appear  before  the 
public  to  insinuate  scepticism  under  the  guise  of  historic  can- 
dor, nor  to  marshal  all  the  difficulties  against  re%'elation  in 
strong  array,  without  suggesting  any  solution.  They  did  not, 
like  Mr,  Pattison,  review  the  past  history  of  the  Evidences  for 
Christianity  only  to  show  that  these  evidences  were  entirely 
inadequate  ;  nor  close  such  a  review  of  the  most  imjx^rtant 
questions  that  can  be  debated,  with  an  iutimationjthat  we  can- 
not find  a  sufficient  basis  for  revelation,  either  in  Authority  or 
Heason,  or  the  Inw^ard  Light,  or  in  self-evidencing  Scripture^ 
or  iu  a  combination  of  the  four.     This  negative  resulti  w«l 
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mppoBe,  is  wLat  gives  to  this  historic  review  a  place  in  Uieee 
EaeajB  and  Ileviews. 

The  last  tract  in  the  series  is  on  the  Iiiterpretatiuii  of  Scrip- 
ture, by  the  HegiHe  Professor  of  Gjt>ek  in  the  Untvei-sity  of 
Oxford.  It  is  beyond  all  qiiestioi)  tbe  most  tliuughtful,  care- 
fnllj  written,  ingenious  and  subtle  essay  in  the  book-  Its 
^race  and  charm  of  style,  its  tender  and  often  sad  tone,  its 
felicity  of  statement,  its  suggestive  art,  give  it  a  kind  of  fas- 
cination. It  perpetually  reminds  us  of  a  skilful  surgeon,  who 
holds  the  sharp  knife  in  a  tinn  but  tender  hand,  and  speaks 
most  pej-suasively  when  he  knows  that  be  is  cutting  most 
deeply*  It  has  none  of  the  arrogance  of  Williams,  or  the 
dognmtietn  of  Powell,  or  the  assurance  of  Wilson;  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  more  ingidione  than  any  of  them,  and  equally 
undermines  all  positive  faith,  not  only  in  creeds,  but  also  in 
the  inspired  authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  What  the 
essay  apparently  has  in  view  is,  to  rescue  Scripture  from  ar^ 
bitrary  and  dogmatic  interpretations,  so  that  we  may  really 
know  just  what  it  means  to  say.  But  eup[)o6e  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  point — would  Mr.  Jowett  accept  its  statements  as 
final  and  authoritative  ?  He  certainly  coidd  not  receive  its 
statements  about  historic  facts,  as  having  any  more  authority 
than  those  of  any  other  book,  for  he  finds  inexplicable  contra- 
dictions. Would  he  then  rest  in  its  doctrinal  results  as  a 
finality  to  faith  ?  He  cannot  do  this,  for  he  denies  any  infal- 
lible inspiration.  Why  then  is  he  so  anxious  to  get  at  the 
real  sense  and  meaning  of  the  word  !  It  is  to  him  the  record 
of  a  past  age,  a  testimony  as  to  what  Paul  and  John  believed ; 
bat  even  Paul  and  John,  he  says,  did  not  claim  a  specific, 
Bupeniatui^al  inspiration,  "  For  any  of  the  higher  or  snper- 
nataral  views  of  inspiration  there  is  no  fonndation  in  the 
Gospels  or  Epistles  **  (p.  379).  The  "  idea  of  a  progressive 
revelation  "  is  the  only  one  which  suits  the  case :  a  revelation 
imperfect  and  even  erroneous  in  some  of  its  earlier  stages  and 
forme  of  statement ;  a  revelation  which  is  constantly  "  en- 
larged "  by  tbe  progress  of  science — enlarged  of  course  in 
ttkia  way,  that  the  science  supersedes  the  written  word:  for 
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"  revelation  and  science  reconcile  themselves  the  moment  anj 
scientific  truth  is  distinctly  ascertained  '*  (p.  383).  There  ii 
not,  then,  tliere  cannot  be,  any  final  revelation,  until  science 
has  arrived  at  its  final  conclusions.  All  that  precedes  is  fi 
process  of  development.  There  cannot  be  any  binding  and 
ultimate  authority  in  the  written  Word,  even  if  criticisn: 
accomplished  its  full  work  upon  it,  and  told  us  just  what  it 
means.  The  seeming  object  of  the  essay  is  not  its  real  result. 
It  professes  to  wish  to  rescue  Scripture  from  perversion  ;  bu1 
the  argument  is  so  conducted,  that,  even  when  thus  rescued 
it  has  no  supremacy  of  authority.  The  principles  on  which 
he  would  have  us  interpret  the  Book  forbid  our  receiving  i1 
as  the  Word  of  God. 

The  substance  of  the  argument  is  this.  No  l>ook  has  beer 
intei*preted  in  so  arbitrary  and  confused  a  manner  as  the 
Bible.  Creeds  and  opinions  of  later  origin  are  interpolated 
into  its  very  words.  All  sects  see  themselves  in  this  volume 
— which  is  thus  a  mirror  rather  than  a  standard.  And  in 
fact,  Mr.  Jowett  grants,  that  they  can  all  find  something  in  i< 
to  sup{>ort  their  views,  and  consequently  that  so  far  they  arc 
not  altogether  wrong.  Unitarians,  who  deny  Christ's  divinity, 
have  perhaps  less  support  than  most  of  the  others,  though  at 
the  same  time  Trinitarians  certainly  cannot  find  the  Nicenc 
or  Atlianasian  creed  in  John  or  Paul.  It  is  plain  tliat  diver- 
sity is  not  got  rid  of,  by  saying,  that  the  Scriptures  themselves 
give  a  basis  for  it.  What  then  is  the  intent  ?  Not  to  show 
that  they  are  all  equally  right,  but  all  equally  wrong  ;  that 
some  hint  of  their  views,  but  no  one  of  their  systems,  is  found 
in  the  Bible.  The  chaos  of  creeds  has  its  roots  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  the  Scriptures  do  not  decide  anything  definite  about 
any  of  them.  No  creed  in  Christendom,  not  even  the  Nicene, 
has  proper  Scriptural  warrant.  That  is,  if  we  hc>ld  to  the 
Bible,  we  must  give  up  all  the  creeds;  but  if  we  do,  what 
have  we  left  ?  Why,  a  book  which  sanctions  something  in  all 
tliese  perplexed  confessions;  and  something  which  has  no 
final  autliority. 

The  natural  principles  of  interpretation  which  Mr.  Jowett 
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propounds,  so  far  as  tliev  are  soinid,  have  been  very  familiar 
tu  the  achulars  of  this  coniitrr*     The  words  of  Scripture  have 
a  proj>er  hietorical  and  philoldgieal  sense,  which  the  inter- 
preter is  to  find.      The  general  laws  of  language  apply  here. 
And  Mr.  Jowett  also  admits  that  the  analogy  of  faith^  in  a 
general  ^ense,  is  a  correct  principle  of  interpretation ;  and  he 
concedes  a  remarkable  unity  in  the  diveiise  hcxJvS  of  Scrip- 
ture,    But  when  he  comes  to  apply  these  geneml  principles, 
tie  makes  assnnjptions  and  assertions,  which  presuppose,  not 
only  that  we  are  to  interpret  the  Bible  according  to  grani- 
sjiatical  laws  applicable  to  other  btmks,  but  that  we  are  to  sub- 
ject  its  sense  and  teachings  to  the  same  mles ;  that  is,  we  are  not 
^o  interpret  it  as  an  inspired  book,  btii  simply  as  a  book  ;  and 
"^re  are  not  to  apply  its  truths  in  any  other  way  than  we  do  any 
-^^ther  trnths.      We  are  neither  "  to  adapt  the  truths  of  Scrip- 
ture U  the  doctrines  of  the  creed  ;  '^  nor  to  adapt  "precepts 
^Lnd  maxims  of  Scripture  to  tiie  language  or  practice  of  our 
^ige,"     We  are  to  "interpret   the   Scripture  like  any  other 
"book,'*   although   "  there  are   many   respects   in   which   the 
Scripture  is  nnlike  any  other  book"  (p.  416),    If  this  canon, 
nhus  broadly  stated,  means  anything,  it  means   that  in  the 
l>aBine5s  of  interpretation  we  are  to  leave  out  of  sight  the 
question  or  fact  of  inspiration,  as  determining  what  authority 
^we  shall  concede  to  tlic  declarations  of  t!io  book.      It  is  true, 
that  aa  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  words  go,  we  are  to  inter- 
pret Script n  re  as  we  do  other  IxHjks  ;  that  is,  we  am  to  try 
mnd  nmierstand  jnst  what  its  words  mean.      But  this   is  a 
Teiy   different  thing  fmm  the  position,  that,  having   ascer- 
tahied  its  meaning,  we  are  to  judge  or  decide  about  its  truth 
or  falsi ty,  in  the  same  way  that  we  do  what  is  found  in  other 
books.      Here  is  where    revelation    and   inspiration    come 
in  with  a  controlling  influence.    Yet   Mr.  Jowett  perpet- 
ually confounds  these  two  things.     Thus — Scripture  contains 
pniphecy  and  records  of  miracles  j  wo  are  to^  interpret  the 
ftccoant,  the  words,  according  to  the  laws  of  language ;  but 
tre  we  to  explain  the  miracle  and  prc*phecy  as  matters  of  fact, 
jmt  as  we  would  thoee  same  records  in  an  uninspired  volume  } 
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Scripture,  say  these  literal  interpretei^s,  cannot  (e.  g.  in  proph 
ecy)  have  a  twofold  sense ;  but  why  may  not  the  same 
words  have  a  twofold  or  more  application  ?  We  are  to  inter- 
pret  Scripture  by  its  own  genius  and  character,  just  as  we  do 
other  works  by  their  particular  genius  and  character;  bnt 
wliat  is  tills  genius  or  character  ?  The  real  question,  which 
Mr.  Juwett  perpetually  keeps  in  the  shade,  is  not  as  to  the 
rules  or  nietluKls  of  interpreting  language ;  but  is  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  words,  supposing  their  sense  ascertained. 
And  in  this  poitit  of  view  the  cpicsdon  of  inspiration  is.fnnda 
mentalj  and  the  fact  of  inspiration  is  a  guide  in  interpretation^ 
Mr.  Jo^vett's  theory  allows  him  to  hold  tliat  there  are  praphe- 
cies  unfulfilled  (Jerem.  xxxvi,,  30,  Is.  xxiii,,  Amos  vii,,  10-17) ; 
that  there  "  are  probably  no  quotations  from  the  Psalms  and 
prophets"  in  the  Epistles,  "  that  ai-e  based  on  the  original 
sense  or  context ; "  that  alleged  nn*racles  were  not  really  per* 
formed ;  tinit  there  are  irreconcilable  contradictions  *  in  the 
Gospels  ;  that  the  Old  Testament  attributes  to  God  actions  at 
variance  with  the  Kew ;  that  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  figurative  ;  that  original  sin  has  its  support  only  in 
"  two  figurative  expreesiona  of  St.  Paul.-'  In  fact  his  whole 
theory  as  to  the  origin  and  cliaracter  of  the  Gospels  would 
prevent  him  fiom  drawing  final  teachings  from  its  reports  of 
our  Saviour's  words.  The  result  of  criticism,  he  declares,  is 
"  that  we  can  no  longer  speak  oi  three  independent  witnesses 
of  the  Gospel  narrative ;  **  we  need  not  try  to  "  reconcile  their 
incoufeistencies/^  all  we  need  do  is  to  put  tliem  "  alongside  of 
each  otiicr  "  (p.  405).  It  is  in  fact,  he  says,  not  **  easy  to  say, 
what  is  tlie  uieaniug  of  '  proving  a  doctrine  '  from  Scripture ; " 
.  .  .  "  when  we  balance  adverse  statements,  St,  James  and 
St.  Paulj  tlie  New  Testament  with  the  Old — it  will  be  hard  to 
demonstrate  from  Scripture  any  Ci>mplex  system  either  of 
doctrine  or  pi-aetice  "  (p.  404),  It  would  be  unjust  to  Mr* 
Jowett  not  to  add,  that  in  several  passages  ha  implies  a  belief 

•  He  has  discovered  a  diacrepancy  in  the  accoimtfl  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
as  bo  tkQ  oiigiBal  ptitce  of  abode  of  Joeepli  and  Mary  (Matt,  iu,  1,  33 ;  Luka 
li,  4). 
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in  the  divinity,  and  divine  authority  of  Christ.     He  says^  that 
**  he  made  the  last  i>erfeet  revelation  of  Got.1  to  man  ''  (p.  420) ; 
and  that  "  it  is  one  of  the  highest  tasks  in  which  tlie  hibor  of  a 
life  can  he  spent,  to  bring  the  worda  of  Clirist  a  httlo  nearer 
to  the  heart  of  in  an  "  (p.  419}*      But  he  also  Bays,  *^  tliat  we 
eaiinot  readily  determine  how  much  of  the  words  of  our  Lord 
or  of  St,  Paul  is  to  be  attributed  to  Oriental  modes  of  Bpeech." 
Tlje  real  intent  and  inmost  sense  of  this  Essay  are  found 
in  the  general  poisition,  that  all  definite  creeds  are  unserip- 
tnral ;  that  Scripture  di>e8  not  contain  a  body  of  doctrine,  bnt 
OTily  certain  general  spiritual  or  moral  truths;  that  *Hhe  dia- 
tinctiond  of  theology  are  beginning  to  fade  away  ; "  that  **the 
univer&al  and  &piritual  aspects  of  Scripture  "  are  to  be  tanght, 
**to  the   exclii8i*)n   of  exaggerated    statements  of  doctrines 
which  eeem  at  variance  with  morality,"     The  world  has  been 
tanght  no  real  truth,  hut  only  **  scholastic  distinctions '*  by 
the  successive  theological  systems.     "  It  is,  perhaps,  true  that 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Nici^a  was  the  greatest  mis- 
fdrtnne  that  ever  befel  the  Christian  world :  yet  a  different 
decision  would  have  been  a  greater  misfortune."     All  this 
development  has  really  tanght  us  nothing  about  the  sense  of 
Scripture:  we  are  to  cut  down  the  tree,  its  branches,  and  its 
fruit,  and  refer  to  the  undeveloped  germ,  %vhere  all  is  embry- 
onic and  indistinct     But  why  df>  this?     Would  the  world 
probably  not  be  likely  to  go  through  the  same  process  again  \ 
How  Btrango  this  succession  of  systeniSj  if  they  all  end  in 
naught,     llow  contrary  to  the  idea  of  providence;  how  in- 
(x>iis)5teDt  with  a  belief  in  tlie  presence  of  Christ  in  his  church 
by  his  Spirit  1     After  eighteen  hundred  years,  all  we  can  do 
IS  just  to  begin  again.     This  seems  to  be  Mn  Jowett's  idea ; 
but  with  his  view  of  Scripture  it  is  utterly  unphila'sophical  and 
impracticable.    On  his  fundauiental  principle  of  a  developed 
aad  progressive  revelation,  it  is  reactionary  to  the  last  degree. 
Neither  he  uor  any  one  else  can  thus  go  backward.    We  must 
go  forward  with  the  church,  or  outside  of  it.     Wo  mtiet  press 
through  the  diversity  to  a  higher  unity^  which  shall  not  be 
any  lees  po^itivcj  any  less  doctrinal,  any  less  systematic  than 
14 
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what  has  gone  before;  but  more  compreheiigive,  more  com- 
plete,  more  practieah  Faith  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  morals, 
nor  (lootrine  to  life.  We  cannot  do  without  either.  Christ  ia 
"  the  tnith  "  as  well  as  *'  the  life,"  And  if  we  do  not  have  a 
ronnded  and  definite  system  of  Christ ian  truth,  if  it  is  all  to 
he  merged  in  life  or  indefiiute  spiritual  truths,  the  Christian 
chnrch  will  inevitably  succnmb  before  the  process  of  phi- 
lo80|i!iy.  Systems,  in  the  long  run,  carry  the  day.  If  Chris- 
tianity cannot  be  presented  as  a  system  of  truth,  it  cannot  be 
80  presented  as  effectually  to  repel  the  profonndest  infidelity 
of  tlie  age.  And  this  Mr.  Jowett  dc>es  not  seem  to  see  or  feel 
at  all  And  yet  he  is  gliding  along  in  this  very  current.  All 
his  arf^uments  and  reason  in  ^^  against  tloetrines  and  against 
the  Scripture  are  based  on  the  principles  of  a  system  which 
controls  him  almost  unconsciously.  If  his  theories  are  good, 
they  prove  a  great  deal  more  than  he  wants  or  means  to  have 
them  prove.  He  adv*icates  certain  principles  and  methods: 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  some  one  will  be  found  to  draw 
the  Ie*jitin\ate  conclusions.  It  will  not  take  a  long  time  to 
Bee,  that  the  solution  of  the  pn>b]ems  which  press  ujK»n  the 
«ige  is  not  to  be  found  by  resolving  Christian  truth  into  a  hah) 
or  a  fire-mist,  into  a  vague  spirituality  or  an  indefinite  life. 
For  then  it  is  confronted  with  two  compact  and  well-defined 
systems,  idealism  and  materialism  (jioBitiviBm),  which  are 
fighting  with  conscious  aim  the  battle  for  supremacy,  and  by 
which  Christianity  will  be  resolved  into  figure  or  myth,  unless 
it  can  show  that  it  contains  the  truth  of  both  in  a  higher,  a 
perfect,  an  absolute  form. 

It  is  not  surprising  tliat  these  Essays  and  Reviews,  avowing 
Fiich  opinions,  and  based  on  such  principles,  shoidd  have 
aroused  unusual  attention.  Their  general  reception  in  Eng- 
land is  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  people  that 
honors  manliness,  as  one  of  the  cardhial  social  and  public 
virtues.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  leading  organs  of 
public  opinion  have  declared  against  the  inconsistency  of  such 
views  with  an  honest  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England. 
And  the  fact,  that  these  writers  seem  to  think  that  they  caa 
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etill  remain  connected  with  this  church  ehows^that  their  priu- 

^■iKiples  of  criticiBm  maj  have  reacted  upon  their  moral  sense. 

pBuch  methods  of  interpretation  ae  are  here  applied  to  the 

r     3ible  and  the  Articles  will  unconscionsly  enfeeble  the  jndg- 

TOent,     And  if  these  principles  obtain  a  recognized  l^odgment 

in   that  churchj  its  destiny  is  easily  foreseen.     It  cannot  be- 

eonie  **  mill titn  din  ist;  '*  it  will  only  hasten  the  inevitable  rup- 

Itii-e  of  church  and  state.     Nor  do  wc  believe  that  the  English 

^people  will  be  seduced  from  its  lojalty  to  Christianity  by 

ench  argimieuts  and  principles.     The  nnderlying  principles 

^re  those  of  extreme  idea! ism,  the   logical  consequences  of 

"which  are  found  in  the  pantheistic  tlicory  of  the  nniverse. 

^at  tlie  English  mind  is  essentially  practical  and  liistoricah 

't  cannot  sublimate  facts  into  ideas:  it  cannot  thrive  on  ab- 

rsct  truth.     It  needs  only  ta  see  the  real  basis  of  al!  this 

ticism  and  speculation,  to  disown  its  validity.     For  the  same 

of   destruction   and   reconstruction  here  applied  to 

stian  fact  and  doctrine  logically  leads  to  the  rejection  of 

1  that  is  supernatural,  to  the  denial  of  a  personal  God,  of 

mortality,  and  even  of  freedom  and  distinctive  moral  obli- 

tion.     It  overturns  the  whc^le  received  system  of  Christian 

tnitli ;  the  shadowy  form  of  Christ,  which  is  still  reverenced 

by  some  of  these  writers,  only  needs  a  bolder  criticism,  on  the 

same  basis,  to  be  itself  resolved  into  a  mythical  personage. 

It  also  implies  and  involves  the  destruction  and  reconstruction 

of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  church, 

Tlie  article  in  the  Westminster  lievmo  presses  the  matter 

Bnch  conclusions.     It  does  indeed  represent  the  defection  as 

-re  serious  and  entire  than  the  Essays  warrant*     It  does  not 

e  sufficient  allowance  for  tbe  possible  unconsciousness  of 

writere  as  to  the  character  and  results  of  their  principles ; 

lit  it  understands  the  bearings  of  these  principles  themselvee, 

askfiy  "  how  soon  will  the  Ilebrew  Scriptures  take  their 

Qpon  the  book-shelf  of  the  learned,  beside  the  Arabian 

and  Sanskrit  poets  I"    **Of  what  use  can  it  be  to  talk  of 

ttrticles  and  liturgy,  or  of  creeds,  to  a  Protestant  church  which 

1ms  been  robbed  of  the  written  word  from  which  they  are  all 
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ded need  ? "  It  saya  that, "  in  their  ordiimrj,  if  not  plain  s^nse, 
there  has  been  discarded  the  Word  of  God — the  Creation — 
the  Fall — the  Redemption — Justification,  Regeneration,  and 
Salvation — Miracles,  Inspiration,  Prophecy — Heaven  and 
Ilell — Eternal  Punishment  and  a  Day  of  Judgment — Creeds, 
Liturgies,  and  Articles — the  truth  of  Jewish  History  and  of 
Gospel  narrative — a  sense  of  doubt  thrown  over  even  the  In- 
caniation,  the  Resurrcetion,  and  Ast'.ension — the  Divinity  of 
the  Seeond  Person,  and  the  personality  of  the  Third.  It  may 
be  that  this  is  a  true  view  of  Christiauitj,  but  we  insist  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  that  it  is  a  new  view.''  It  correetlj 
judges  that  the  **  very  essence  of  the  discuBsion"  is  in  the 
question,  "  not,  what  is  the  true  theory  of  revelation,  but  what 
is  Us  true  extent?^*  Is  there  a  specific,  or  only  a  general, 
revelation  or  inspiration  I  If  the  specific  be  denied,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Westmimter  Review  is  conclusive;  if  it  be 
maintained,  the  criticisms  of  the  Essays  are  undermined* 
**  They  are  our  friends,  who  have  introduced  this  doctrine  of 
id  ecology." 

Its  own  general  theory  is  given  by  tli^Westminster  Ret^Um 
in  ^*  the  conception  of  development "  ;  this  idea,  it  says,  is 
what  has  led  these  authoi-s  to  write  such  a  book,  and  Uiis 
idea,  too,  it  asserts,  is  dissipating  all  past  faiths,  and  prepar- 
ing the  race  for  another  i-eligion,  "  the  uulgrowfh  of  human 
thought."  "  Step  by  step  the  notion  of  evolution  by  law  Jb 
transforming  the  whole  field  of  our  knowledge  and  opiuion, 
.  .  .  Two  coordinate  ideas  pervade  the  vision  of  every 
thinker,  physicist,  or  moralist,  philosopher  or  priest  In  the 
physical  and  the  moral  world,  in  the  natural  and  human,  are 
ever  seen  two  forces^in  van  able  rule  and  continuous  ad- 
vance ;  law  and  action  ;  order  and  pmgress ;  these  two 
powei's  working  harmoniouBly  together,  and  the  result  inevi- 
table sequence,  orderly  movement,  irresistible  growth."  It  is 
in  such  orderly  growth  that  '*  we  find  the  one  grand  analogy 
through  the  whole  sphere  of  knowledge."  Tet,  at  the  same 
time,  *'  no  rational  thinker  hopes  to  discover  more  than  some 
few  primary  axioms  of  law,  and  some  approximating  theory 
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of  growth.  Much  is  dark  and  coTitradictory."  But  still,  the 
law  renmins,  and  sweeps  away  Christianityj  and  leaves  pcifii- 
tive  science  alone  in  its  stead. 

This  lA  the  tlieory  of  the  West^ninster  Review^  which  it 
would  substitute  fur  the  theistic  and  Christian  idea  of  the 
universe.  And  we  urge  agaiuBt  it  the  same  objection,  which 
it  Bo  strongly  urges  against  the  Essays  and  Reviews — it  is  not 
fairly  and  honestly  stated  hi  its  fundamental  principle.  We 
suppose  that  fundamental  principle  to  be  really  Conite's 
theory  of  positivism^  viz. :— that  materialism  is  the  ultimate 
philosophical  system,  and  that  all  we  can  know  is  by  induc- 
tion from  external  phenomena.  This  is  the  only  theory, 
which  gives  consistency  to  the  positions  of  the  Review. 
Why  was  it  not  distinctly  arowed  ?  Why  does  the  writer 
complain  of  the  Oxford  men  for  not  being  willing  to  state  all 
they  bold,  when  he  himself  shows  the  same  reserve?  If  the 
theory  is  not  atheistic,  it  is  pantheistic.  But  neither  atheism 
nor  pantheism  is  distinctly  ])roclaimed.  Why  not?  Again, 
the  **  two  ideas  "  of  "  order  "  aud  "  progress  "  explain  noth- 
ing, give  us  nothing  ultimate  :  and  so  the  whole  theory  is  a 
form  without  substance.  Order  and  law  presuppose  some- 
thing, some  forms  of  being,  some  substances,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  this  order  and  these  laws.  **  Development "  is  a  word 
without  contents — ^until  we  are  told  wfuit  it  is  that  is  devel- 
oped ;  what  is  the  law  of  the  development ;  and  to  what  the 
development  leads  as  its  consummation.  And  yet  this  philo- 
eophic^l  reviewer,  on  a  height  of  speculation  above  all  the 
thinkers  of  the  Christian  chnrch,  presents  us  with  a  theory, 
which  is  to  supersede  all  tlie  past,  and  does  not  tell  us  a 
Bingle  word  about  the  only  points  which  could  make  the 
theory  intelligible.  lie  covers  up  all  the  difficultioB  in  such 
words  as  "law,"  ** order,"  ** progress,"  "development." 
Manifestly,  he  has  got  to  go  tlirough  a  few  mora  categories, 
before  he  can  pretend  to  having  a  system  of  ultimate  truth. 
What  is  it,  that  is  developed :  is  it  ultimately,  matter  or  spirit  t 
What  are  its  laws:  are  they  those  of  the  spiritual  its  well  as 
of  the  inaterial  w^orld,  or  are  they  only  the  law  of  physical 
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sequences  ?  In  what  is  the  development  to  issue,  in  the  con 
quest  of  nature,  or  in  a  kingdom  of  God!  Whence  this 
development  ?  Is  its  origin  to  be  sought  in  the  blind  forces 
of  nature,  in  unconscious  spirit,  or  in  a  personal  God  i  If  in 
either  of  the  former— can  he  tell  us,  how  the  rational  can  be 
produced  by  the  irrational,  wisdom  by  a  blind  force,  and  per- 
sonality by  unconscious  spirit?  And  if  the  origin  of  all  this 
development,  of  all  this  law  and  order,  is  to  be  sought  and 
found  only  and  ultimately  in  a  conscious,  personal  intelli- 
gence, then  all  of  the  reviewer's  arguments  against  super- 
naturalism,  revelation  and  inspiration,  are  worthless.  For  he 
who  believes  in  a  personal  God  cannot  doubt  the  possibility 
of  revelation,  inspiration,  incarnation,  and  redemption,  in 
their  specific  Christian  import:  he  cannot  believe  that  nat- 
ural law  is  all,  and  that  supernaturalism  is  a  fiction. 
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Professok  Stfaet,  of  ADdover,  once  wrote  an  essay  in  the 
liibli^al  liepositonj  to  show  that  Armiiiiiis  was  not  an  Ar- 
minian.  And  eminent  divines  are  now  busy  with  the  iiic|uiry 
whether  Dr.  Emmons  was  an  Emniousite.  Did  he  really  hold 
to  those  definite  and  peculiar  views  which  are  popolarly  asso- 
ciated with  his  veiierahle  name?  Or,  are  his  sliarp,  doctrinal 
statements  to  be  taken  in  a  feminine  rather  than  a  masenliiie 
8en&e?  to  be  called  metaphorical  and  nut  literal,  popular  and 
not  exact,  Bii>lical  in  conti-ast  \\\X\i  scientific?  Of  course,  all 
tlmt  18  necessary  to  make  out  that  Dr*  Enimons  was  not  an 
Emmonsite,  is  to  interpret  his  definite  forrniilaB  in  an  indefinite 
eense,  for  the  essence  of  his  system  is  in  its  definiteness.  Keen 
logic  and  exegetical  skill  can  do  ^qtj  much  with  such  a  flexi- 
ble material  as  human  speech*  Words  are  susceptible  of  a 
great  variety  of  sigiiifications.  Interpret  all  the  leading  terine 
fin  a  very  general  sense,  and  it  can  easily  be  shown,  that  the 
nvist  extreme  men,  when  rightly  understood,  really  mean  just 
aboat  what  common  mortals  are  always  saying;  A  trifling 
differerrce  of  phraseology  is  all  that  is  left  And  perhaps  this 
lis  the  way  in  which  theological  controversy  is  to  c<ime  to  an 
^  end,  viz.  by  interpreting  everybody  indefinitely.    If  the  whole 

•  From  tbe  American  Tbeological  Review  for  Januaiy^  1863. 

TitB  Works  op  Nathaktkl  Emmons,  D.D.  EiUUd  b^  Jacob  Ide,  D,D. 
ftottoo  :  Congregational  Board.     H  vols, 

MsMom  OF  Nath-Vniel  Emmons  ;  triik  Sketches  €f  hie  Friende  and 
Pupit»,  By  Edwaud^  A.  Pahk.  Boston:  CoDgregational  Board  of  Pntili* 
mtioQ,     1801.     8yo,  pp.  40a 
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region  is  levelled,  no  mountains  are  left.  But  whatever  maj 
be  in  store  for  us  in  the  indefinite  future,  it  is  hard  to  over- 
come our  prejudices  as  to  the  past,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
reverse  the  verdict  of  history.  There  are,  to  he  sure,  some 
signal  iiietauces  of  a  ro vision  and  reversal  of  contemporary 
judgmenls.  We  might  admit,  with  Hegel,  that  Aristotle  was 
a  profounder  metaphysician  than  Plato;  with  Mil  Her,  that 
Augustine  held  to  human  freedom  in  its  profoimdest  sense ; 
with  Cousin,  that  Pascal  was  subject  to  tlie  torture  of  doubt; 
Mohammed  may  not  liavo  been  a  mere  impostor,  n<:»r  Crom* 
well  a  fanatical  rebel,  nor  Henry  VI IL  a  cruel  tyrant ;  bat 
etill  we  must  confess  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  belicv^e,  that 
tlie  '*  Wise  Teacher  and  Rtn^al  Preacher  of  New  England'* 
(as  the  Kev.  Thomas  Williams  calls  Emmons)  did  not  hold 
certain  very  distinct  and  even  peculiar  views  upon  divine  effi- 
ciency, hinnan  exercises,  Biihmission,  jii&tification,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  rewards  of  Paradise.  And  in  fact,  it  seeina 
to  us,  that  just  so  far  as  the  peculiarities  of  his  system  are  ex- 
plained  away,  Ernmons  himself  is  explained  away.  Another 
personage  takes  the  place  of  that  simple,  venerable,  and  rigid 
form.  The  three-cornered  hat,  small  clothes,  and  bright  knee- 
buckles  are  replaced  by  a  Ioobc  coat,  flowing  pantaloons,  and 
a  soft  and  easy  hat  of  modern  material  and  fabric.  Jnst  so 
far  as  he  is  thus  modernized,  he  forfeits  the  special  Vank  which 
has  been  aacribed  to  him  in  the  development  of  New  England 
theology.  If  bis  distinct  and  distinctive  propositions  are  re- 
duced to  the  terms  of  a  less  severe  systemj  his  reputation  as  a 
clear  and  logical  thinker  also  sufFei-s  detriment  For  this 
emasculating  process  has  chief  respect  to  the  vital  points  of 
his  theory,  those  upon  which  he  thought  and  preached  most 
constantly  and  urgently.  His  *' consistent  Calvinism  "  is  cx)ii- 
tained  in  them.  Here  he  claimed  to  be  Calvinistic,  and  not 
merely  "  Calvin istical  "  or  **  Calvin isticalish."  It  has  beeu 
intimated,  that  if  he  had  lived  now,  he  would  have  "expressed 
himself  in  the  modified  modes  of  his  apologists;  but  the 
proper  business  of  an  exponnder  of  Emmons,  is  with 
Emmons  as  he  was,  and  not  with   Emmons  as  he  might 
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have  been  under  the  light  of  oiir  "improved''  ethics  and 
iieoUigy. 
We  propose,  then,  in  vindication  and  elucidation  of  his  real 
Bjstetn,  to  present  its  clmracterietic  features,  in  cornparison 
and  contrast  with  the  eai'lier  and  hiter  forms  of  New  Englatid 
theology,  and  partictilarly  to  show  tlieeonditioiis  under  which 
alone  it  can  he  considered  as  a  self 'Consistent  scheme  of  di- 

Ijrinity.  Incidentally  it  may  appear,  that  those  cannot  be  coo- 
kidered  as  vah'd  Emmon&ites,  who  discard  the  radical  features 
mi  bis  Bjsteiii ;  and  that  those  m4io  retain  only  his  '^  exercise" 
Scheme,  and  who  deny  his  "  divine  etliciency  "  tbeoryj  deny 
"lliat  %vhich  a1u!ie  made,  or  can  make,  the  exercise  scheme  con- 
sistent Mnth  genuine  Calvinism*  It  is  reported  tliat  a  distin- 
guished preacher  once  said  t<j  the  venerable  recluse,  ''Well, 
Dr.  E.,  you  and  I  agree,  that  all  sin  and  IiuUncss  consist  in 
exercises."  "Yes,"  was  the  qnick  and  searching  response, 
'but  we  differ  as  to  where  tlic  exercises  come  from." 

After  the  full  account  i^jiven  by  oor  valued  contributor, 

>r.  Pond,  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  we  need  add 

but  a  few  words  about  Dr.  Em  monads  life  and  his  m<»9t  recent 

[)iography.     The  Memoir  of  Emmons,  hy  Di\  Park,  exhausts 

tie  subject,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  general  pur- 

aiture  of  the  man,  liis  ways  and  surronndings.     It  is  the 

entertaining,  ingenious  and  finislied  piece  of  ecclesiasti- 

i  biography  wdiich  New  England  has  as  yet  sent  forth  in 

bonor  of  her  religions  patriarchs.     Minute  divisions  and  snb- 

^ divisions,  sections  and  subsections,  and  even  the  aid  of  numbers 

and  letters,  give  an  almost  mathematical  accnracy  to  the  ar- 

rtogement  of  the  book,  as  if  it  were  written  in  the  dcmonstra^ 

^■tive  methtxl.     The  details  are  elaborated  with  nicety;  tlie 

^■lights  and  shades  are  handled   with  consummate  skill ;  the 

^■general  as  well  as  the  particular  relations  of  the  theologian 

^*and  his  theology  are  unfolded  and  set  in  their  place.     Careful 

logic  atid  practised  criticism  watch  over  all  the  details,  and  fit 

ea(:;h  part  of  the  narrative  into  its  appointed  place.     If  the 

object  were  to  represent  the  Franklin  divine,  with  needed 

Kplauatious,  as  being  upou  the  whulc  the  best  type  of  New 
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England  t!icf)l<»^y,  polity,  etliics,  and  practical  dLvinity — that 
object  could  nut  have  been  more  felicitously  and  acutely  at- 
tempted. His  chief  biographer  has  certaiuly  failed  in  hia 
main  purpose,  if  the  reader  is  not  convinced  that  Dn  Etuniona , 
is  tlie  Coryphffius  of  niodero  Congregationalkm,  aa  a  system 
of  independency  in  polity,  and  as  a  theory  of  exercises  in 
ethics.  The  resources  of  English  adjectives  are  put  to  a  se- 
vere test  in  the  contrasted  descriptions,  and  varied  encomiums, 
of  his  multiform  traits  of  character.  His  idiosyiicraaiea  and  ] 
his  large  hninauityj  his  habits  as  a  pastor  and  student,  his  pe- 
culiarities of  dress,  manner,  and  conversation,  his  theological 
aystem  in  all  its  raniifications,  and  his  style  and  metliod  as  a  1 
cogent  prcaclicr  of  divine  truth,  are  set  forth  in  such  an  at- 
tractive exjxisition,  that  even  those  who  dissent  most  strongly 
from  his  proinineut  speculations  must  still  revereuco  and  ad- 
mire and  love  the  man.  And  even  thouf'h  it  mav  not  be  made 
evident  that  he  is  a  better  and  truer  representative  uf  the  sub- 
stantial orthodoxy  of  New  England,  than  is  Edwards,  or  Bel- 
lamy, or  Sniallej',  or  Dwigbc,  or  Hoiikins,  or  Woods  ;  all  can- 
did readens  will  confeiss,  that  in  clearness  of  statement,  consis- 
tency of  logic,  tenacity  of  phraseology,  and  especially  in  sharp 
and  curt  sayings^  he  ts  surpassed  by  none  of  his  i>eer8»  He 
defined  nxore  sharply^  and  stuck  to  his  definitions  better,  than 
any  preceding  New  England  divine*  Tiu^ugli  he  wrote  no 
formal  body  of  divinity,  hut  only  sermons  or  essays  in  the 
homiletic  form,  he  undoubtedly  had  ,a  system  thoraughly 
thouglit  out,  and  carefully  stated  to  obviate  objectionsi. 
Herein  was  his  superiority  ;  and  it  is  of  this  very  Buperiority 
that  he  is  robbed,  when  he  is  interpreted  as  speaking  more. 
concisely  than  precisely,  more  intensely  than  plainly,  more  , 
nervously  than  pej^spicuouely,  on  the  distinguishing  features  of 
his  scheme.  And  to  subject  hiuj  to  tlie  nietaplKH'ical  method 
of  interjiretation  is  peculiarly  inapt,  for  he  himself  is  the  most 
literal  of  our  divines  ;  his  main  positions  are  put  as  tight  and 
ttmgh,  as  clear  and  clean,  as  language  can  make  them.  He 
interprets  everybody  else  in  the  most  literal  and  oliious 
sense;  he  never  allegorizes.    Scripture  he  explains  with  tha 
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Btmplicity  of  a   child,  and   talks  of  the  most  supernatural 

themes  as  other  peuple  talk  about  nieUj  and  trees,  and  daily 

events,     lie  holds  to  %erhal  iuspiratiou,  and  Uteral  interpre- 

fttiou,  where  others  are  staggered,  or  take  refuge  in  a  double 

&nee*     But  he  knew'  iiothiug  about  a  double  eense.     lie  tried 

say  just  what  lie  meant ;  and  if  he  had  meant  to  say  what 

hiB  interpreters  allege,  he  undoubtedly  would  aud  eould  have 

Lyfied  the  very  words  whieh  they  substitute  for  his  strict  for- 
lulas. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  the  keenest  of  the  old  school  divines  of 
Kew  England,  and  in  some  points  the  furerunner  of  its  new 
school.  He  helicved  in  the  divinity  of  Christj  the  Incarna- 
lion,  and  the  Trinity — rejecting,  however^  in  opposition  to 
"^HopkijiB^  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  and  even  Btigma- 
tizing  it  as  "etemal  nonsense."  He  carried  divine  Bove- 
Bigtity  to  its  acme,  while  he  maintained  that  man  has  natural 
'^ibility  to  frustrate  the  divine  decretes.  lie  pressed  the  divine 
efficiency  to  an  extreme  which  few  Calvin ists  have  dared  to 
do,  making  it  extend,  as  creative,  to  all  events  and  all  the 
irta  of  the  creature,  sin  not  excepted ;  and  at  the  same  time 
be  held  to  the  entire  freedorn  and  responsibility  of  the  creature. 
So  strictly  did  be  beheve  that  the  glory  of  God  is  the  great 
nd  of  creation,  that  he  also  asserted  t!mt  sin  is  necessary  to 
greatest  ^OL}df  and  that  a  willingness  to  be  lost  is  the  chief 
Bt  of  regeneration.  His  ethical  theory  enforced  an  Impar- 
'tial  and  disinterested  benevolence  as  the  essence  of  tnie  vir- 
tue— a  benevolence  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  all  the 
good  of  all  beings,  and  so  disinterested  that  all  self-love,  if 
repudiated,  is  merged  in  this  universal  giKjd*wilL  Of  the 
*tive  points"  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  excepting  that  of  a 
ited  atonement,  he  was  so  constant  an  advocate,  that  they 
aed  the  staple  of  his  Sunday  afternoon  inferences  from 
bid  Sunday  morning's  discourses.  The  decrees  he  declared 
to  be  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  '*  the  Gospel;  "  hejirovcii^ 
that  "  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a|>prove  of  the  doctrine  of 
reprobation,  in  order  to  be  saved  "  (ii.  402).  He  held  that 
depravity,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  is  universal  aud 
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total ;  that  tlie  Holy  GlK>6t  literally  creates  in  the  renewed  a 
new  heart  and  a  riglit  spirit ;  and  that  those  thus  renewed 
will  persevere  to  the  end,  obtaining,  however^  the  blessedness 
of  heaven  as  a  reward  of  their  obedience,  and  not  of  Chrifit's. 
And  thus  does  EminonB  hold,  as  no  one  ever  did  eitlier 
before  or  since,  some  of  the  extreme  positions  of  both  old 
school  and  new  school.  lie  is  a  enpralapsarian  Calvinist  in 
all  that  concerns  God,  and  the  boldest  of  tlieorist3  in  all  that 
concerns  human  activity,  carrying  ethics  and  anthropology 
to  the  nioet  startling  rceiilts.  lie  said  of  himself,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-three:  "  I  go  with  the  old  school  of  New  England 
divine  half  way,  and  then  turn  round  and  oppose  them  with 
all  my  might.  I  go  with  the  new  scliiK>l  half  way,  and  then 
turn  ronnd  and  opipose  thera  with  all  my  might," 

The  essential  points  of  his  system  are  contained  in  three 
words — Gon,  effiaenct/y  exercises.  Tlie  formula  of  his  djs^ 
tinct  and  compj'ehensive  scheme  may,  perhaps.  l>e  said  to  be 
this — God f  hi/ direct  efficiency,  produces  all  events  and  exer- 
cises /or  Ms  own  glory.  Efficient  and  final  causes  are  the 
metaphysical  factors  of  his  theory ;  the  material  and  formal 
causes  (as  Aristotle  won  Id  call  them)  he  neglects  or  denied. 
On  the  one  hand  is  an  abeohite  decree,  on  tbe  other  hand  are 
events  and  volitions ;  and  the  nexus  between  them  is  the  im- 
mediate agency  of  God*  And  yet  he  says  volitions  are  free, 
because  God  makes  them  free-^it  is  tlieir  nature  to  be  free; 
and  man  is  responsihle  for  them  hecauee  they  arc  his.  Each 
Tolition  is  as  distinct  a-s  an  atom  ;  it  is,  and  must  he,  either 
wholly  holy  or  wholly  sinful;  and  as  holy  or  sinful,  it  is 
inherently  worthy  of  reward  or  penalty.  The  moral  and  per- 
sonal behig  of  every  child  of  Adam,  begins  with  these  voli- 
tions— and,  in  fact,  all  that  we  know  or  can  conceive  about 
the  soul,  is  that  it  is  identical  with  its  exercises.  Some  of 
the  theological  bearings  and  conBcquences  of  these  oxti'aor- 
dinary  positions  will  come  out  in  the  sequel;  but  no  one  read 
in  the  history  of  theology  can  fail  to  recognize  their  peculiar 
character  and  scope.  They  indicate  a  mind  of  unusual  keen- 
neaa,  and  penetratioUj  subtle  and  scholastic,  clear  and  cod- 
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teciitire*     Emmons  is,  in  fact,  the  sclifjolman  of  Now  Eng- 
land divinity ;  like  the  scholastics  in   logical   acuiueii   and 
fearless  questionings;  like  them,  loo,  in  shrinking  from  no 
possible  results  of  his  logic;  like  them,  in  neglecting  induo 
tioHi  and  making  deduction  the  rojal  road  to  truth ;  unlike 
them  ID  his  stmng  moral  convictions  and  prac!ticftl  vigor  of 
atatetnent  and  appeal ;  and  yet,  agaiu,  like  some  of  them — 
most  resembling  John  Scotns  Erigena,  in  the  nniveraality  of 
hia  view  of  God's  agency,  bordering  sometimes  on   conse- 
quences akin  to  pantheism— yet  not  pantheistic,  for  no  theo- 
logian ever  had  a  deeper  sense  of  God-s  pei-sonal  being  and 
will, and  of  his  entire  distinction  from  the  creature;  no  theo- 
logian ever  pressed  the  idea  of  creatiun  fram  nothing  more 
sharply  and  even  exchisively.     Some  of  the  recent  attempts 
at  elncidnhng  liis  theology  do  not  adequately  emphasize  these 
bolder  and  profounder  aspects  of  his  theory  j  his  apologists 
Seem  anxious  to  smooth  them  over,  to  palliate  them,  to  adapt 
tbetn   to  the  tastes  of  an  enfeebled  divinity,  to  a  |Hjpnlar 
Craving  for  the  humanities  and  ethics — as  if  the  substance  of 
theology  were  to  be  found  in  moral  philosophyj  its  adjuncts 
^nd   inferences.     But  Emmons  himself  had  no  such  vveak- 
ne^^ea.     He  was  every  whit  a   theologian ;  and   his   moral 
►hiloaophy  and  psychology  (the  latter  ratlier  barren  at  the 
\t)  were  the  handmaids  and  servitoi's  of  his  lordly  divinity. 
Saeh  expounders  hardly  do  full  justice  to  the  "grand  old 
%3iaii ;"  they  have  not  canght  the  inmost  spirit  and  vital  sense 
^>f  his  system. 

The  position  of  Dr.  Emmons  in  the  theological  syBtems 
K^ew  England  is  worthv  of  carefol  consideration.     Isolate*! 
d  peculiar*  as  he  SQcms  to  be,  his  scheme  is  vitally   inter- 
'^jroven  with  antecedent  theoriest  and  it  has  effected  subsequent 

•  The  late  Dr  Wooda,  of  Andorer,  in  hia  essay  on  the  Tboht^^v  of  the 
^flsritiaxui  fp.  13)  flays:  ^'  Dr.  Emmons  considered  bim6c4f  as  an  innovator  on 
%he  aeitlcHl  theology  of  Kew  Kogland.  He  profeagedly  duaented  from  seTeral 
«l  the  doctrines  conbatned  in  the  Catechism^  and  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
in  the  writinga  of  EdwEirdiL  He  often  mentioned  the  fact,  that  but  a  few, 
eomparmtlTdj^  embraood  his  peonliar  Tiews.     He  hoped  it  would  not'^wajs 
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specTilatlr ms.  Intimate  relations  of  affiliation  or  contrast  con- 
nect Iiira  with  the  older  Calvinism,  with  the  previous  divines 
of  the  Kdwardean  echool,  and  with  the  snbeeqnent  forms  of  J 
New  Enf^land  divinity.  lie  agreed  with  the  school  of  Ed- 
wards in  rejecting  the  direct  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  bnt 
lie  advanced  beyond  most  of  his  predecessors  in  %'irtually  i^e- 
solving' all  imjjutation  into  an  abstract  divine  constitution — a 
matter  of  sovereignty  rather  than  a  moral  procedure.  The 
"  covenants '*  followed  of  course  in  the  same  line.  He  sym- 
holized  with  the  younf^r  Edwards  and  Hopkins,  and  oppf.»sed 
the  older  Calvhiism,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  atoiiement^pro 
claiming  it  to  be  universal  in  its  provisions,  and  recognizing  J 
in  it  a  satisfaction  to  the  general  justice  of  (iod  ;  hut  lie  is 
far  from  resolving  it  into  a  means  of  moral  impression — for  he 
eays  that  it  was " necessary  entirely  on  God's  account"  ;  and| 
that  "  nothing  can  make  atonement  for  man's  sins,  which  does 
not  express  the  same  vindictive  justice  of  God,  which  he  ex* 
presses  in  the  penalty  of  the  law,'*  In  conti'ast,  however,  with 
both  Edwards  and  Hojikintu,  he  denied  Christ's  active  obedi- 
ence in  relation  toonr  justiJieation,and  identified  justification 
with  pardon.  In  op]xisition  to  the  whole  consensiis  of  Cal- 
viniftm,  and  to  Edwards,  Bellamy  and  Smallev,  aiid  following 
out  sundry  hints  and  speculationaof  Ho] >kins,  Emmons  denied 
the  received  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  reduced  all  sin  to 
sinning — making,  however,  the  first  sin  of  each  descendant 
of  Adam  to  be  coeval  with  the  existence  of  his  soul,  and  to 
be  a  consequence  of  the  Adamic  tnmsgression.  Taking  up 
the  hypothesis  of  Edwards  and  West  as  to  identity  and  the 
divine  causal ityj  (viz.,  that  the  identity  of  any  created  exist- 
ence consists  merely  in  the  fact  that  a  divine  constitution 
makes  it  to  be  the  same  at  each  successive  moment) — he  was 
led  to  the  inference,  that  the  divine  power,  by  an  immediate 
agency,  actually  brings  into  being  e%ery  event  and  every 
exercise,  each  distinctly  by  itself— the  most  thorough-going 
atomisiUj  extended  to  mind  as  well  as  matter,  surpassing  e%'en 
the  idealism  of  Berkeley,*  to  which  it  is  near  akin.     In  di&- 

*  Professor  Park,  in  hia  Memoir  of  EmiQOiia^  ^^xecalla''  the  statement  he 
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ti  Y^  <?^on,  too,  from  the  older  Calvinism,  and  in  Imnnony  with 
*^-<i^  "X^Tftrds,  the  Franklin  divine  defined  virtue  as  the  love  of 
ng;  following  Hopkins,  he  called  it  a  disinterested  love  ; 
iliining  it  with  the  doctrine  of  suf>niisHion  to  the  divine 
^  1^  1,  he  drew  the  inferencej  which  he  supposed  Paul  enforced, 
^^"t^^HiTi  he  deelared  himself  willinnr  to  be  accnrsed  from  Christ, 
^^**  the  eake  of  his  brethren*  No  mediaeval  mystic,  no  French 
*1  *^m  m^^test,  dared  to  make  a  willingness  to  suffer  the  tortures  of 
*^^  lost  the  condition  of  obtainin*]?  tlie  bliss  of  the  redeemed, 
^^^^"•<d  this  profonnd  mysticism  was  preached  in  the  baldest 
•^**^^>^e^  and  proved  by  the  keenest  logic,  and  inculcated  upon 
^^^^«i  and  women  in  tlie  church  on  vSundav,  and  in  the  confer- 
*^*  ^^^  meetings  on  other  days  of  the  week  ;  and  many,  many  a 
'Vn'  England  ?oul,  through  this  torture  has  fcnmd  its  ecstasy. 
^  this  is  the  ethical  theory  wlucli  some  Calvinists  even  now 
*iot  scruple  to  call — utilitarianism  1  *     Yet,  again,  opposing 

^rerioDsIf  toade,  that  EmmoDii  was  a  Berkeleum,  baving  ainc^  heard, 

Emmoofl  had  said  he  thought  he  could  refute  B^fkelej^s  arguments. 

perhaps,  did  not  hold,  that  ideas  are  idl ;  hut  the  fan  dame  utal 

of  hi6sj»tem  is  cminctitly  Bcrkeleian — the  same  view  of  God  as  im- 

»lj  prodticixigf  all  that  U  external— the  name  indrvidualisin — the  same 

inaliBm-'ihe  same  denial  of  the  possihilitjr  of  fioding*  or  conceiTing  any 

or  »ubstanoe,  besides  and  beyond  the  qnaUties  and  activities  of  ob- 

eta     In  what  the  Oermans  woald  coll  their  theory  of  the  uniyerM, 

Emmons  and  Berkeley  were  of  the  fiame  mind. 

^^o  phOoeopher  ever  insisted  more  distiTictlj  than  Eramone  upon  the 

liial  and  immutable  distinction  between  right  and  wrong"'  (see  his 

thus  entitled).     *' As  Tirtne  &nd  vioe,  therefore,  take  their  origin 

the  natore  of  things,  so  the  difference  between  moral  good  and  moral 

las  immutable  as  the  nature  of  things,  from  which  it  result**."     *^*  The 

between  virtue  and  rice  doea  not  depend  upon  the  mU  of  God, 

his  will  ennfu>t  make  nor  destroy  this  immntahle  difiTerence.     And 

more  to  the  honor  of  God  to  suppose  that  he  cannot,  than  that  he 

psfform  impoeaibilities/*     In  another  sermon  on  the  Moral  Rectitude 

he  preeents  the  whole  matter  in  a  most  felicitous  style.     '*  It  is 

naiur0  of  benevolenoef  that  renders  it  mural^  excellent ;  and  it 

naiuraliendmty  of  benevolence  to  promote  happinfM,  that  rendenit 

axisellcnt.    It  ia  the  mora'   nature  of  selfishness  that  renders  it 

•nL     And  it  is  its  natural  tmdencif  to  promote  minery^  that  renders 

f|f  §nL     The  nature  of  benevolence  is  one  things  and  its  lendmw^ 

The  rmture  of  selfishness  is  one  thing,  and  its  tmd«t\c^  anothtt^ 
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the  older  CalviniBm,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Ilnpkiusians, 
he  preached  natural  ability  and  the  necessity  of  immediate 
repentance,  in  deference  to  his  exercise  theory,  sharpening 
the  statements  on  both  points;  still,  however,  fighting  the 
Arrainian  eelf-deterininationp  and  incnlcatiug  the  strict 
irresistibility  of  divine  grace.  In  the  theodicy,  Calvinism  has 
generally  been  content  with  leaving  the  altiniate  ground  of  the 
divine  pertnissiun  of  sin  an  inscrutable  mystery  j  but  thife  did 
not  satisfy  the  restless  questionings  of  the  school  of  Edwards, 
in  their  endeavors  to  fatboin  the  ways  of  God.  Dr.  West,  of 
Stockbridge,  declared  that  sin  was  a  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good.  Dr.  Hopkins  wrote  a  treatise  entitled,  Sin, 
through  the  Divine  Interposition  an  Advantiige  to  the  Uni- 
verse (that  isj  as  overruled,  and  not  in  its  own  nature).  And 
Emmons,  bolder  than  the  rest,  not  only,  with  Hopkins,  denied 
the  palliative  of  '*  permission,'*  to  which  most  Calvinists  clnng, 
but  also  made  God  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  intrepidly 
asserting,  ^'  tliat  there  was  the  same  kiiid^  if  not  the  same 
degree  of  necessity  in  the  divine  mind,  to  create  sinful,  as  to 
create  holy  beings,"  viz,,  that  be  might  display  his  justice  and 
his  grace.  And  thus  he  carried  out  to  its  sharpest  extreme, 
in  prosaic  and  logical  terms,  what  even  Augustine  and  Calvin 
veiled  in  the  language  of  feeling  and  of  faith : 

'*  O  fellx  cnlp%  qiMB  talem  et  tan  tarn 
Meruit  habere  Eedemptorem  I  " 

These  general  statements  as  to  the  historical  relations  of 
Emmons,  make  it  evident  that  he  gathered   together,  and 
sharpened  out,  several  scattered  theories  of  New  England  disl 
vines  on  special  and   important  points,  in  which  they  some^l 

The  nature  of  benevolence  i$  ijnrntttnbk^  and  it  aannofc  be  altered  bf  thd 
Deity.  The  nature  of  eelflBiineaB  ia  immuiabU^  and  cannot  be  altered  Xtf"! 
the  Deity,  But  the  tmdmc^  of  beneyolenoe,  and  the  Ufidtneif  of  selfiahne* 
maj  be  altered/"  He  even  goes  go  far  as  to  aay,  ''If  it  were  supposable 
that  benevolence  thonld  have  a  aaturai  tendency  to  promote  mit^ry^  still  H 
would  be  mora^ff  ea^csUent  in  its  own  n^Uire.  Or  if  it  were  snpposable  tbat 
iefJUhfUM  flhonld  have  a  jmlural  tmd^neif  to  promote  happinen^  still  itwoiUd 
be  in  ita  mtrn  nature^  marallj^  eoiU' 
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what  deviated  from  the  CalvitiiBtic  tradltjon,  wbilcj  at  the 
same  time,  he  pressed  certain  foiidamciital  articles  of  the 
Keformed  theolugj^,  severed  from  their  organic  relations  with 
the  wht*le  syetera,  to  h:)gical  resiilts,  fi-om  which  even  tlie 
strictest  Pi^cHbyterians  i*ecoiled.  He  luniself  6aje  that  he 
early  threw  away  his  '*  crutches,"'  and  took  to  making  "  joints/' 
The  **  enitehes  "  were  what  he  also  calk  the  "  wens  and  pro- 
taberances  '*  of  Calviiiisra — e.  g.  original  sin,  imputation, 
inability,  limited  atonement,  etc.  The  *'  joints  "  consisted  in 
dovetailing  what  remained  of  CalTinisin  into  the  New  Eng- 
land speculations  about  virtue,  the  will^  ability,  the  atone- 
ment, etc  His  Calvinism  was  concentrated  into  the  doctrine 
of  "divine  efficiency ;  "  the  new  elements  were,  for  the  most 
part,  brought  under  the  word  '^exercises."  To  ^' joint''  this 
**  efficiency  "  and  these  **  exercises  "  was  the  problem*  The 
eolutiou  waii  in  the  position  ihat  the  divine  eflicicncy  creates 
the  exercises.  That  is — the  divine  efficiency  is  the  construe- 
6ve  idea,  and  the  the<>ry  of  exercises  is  the  regulative  factor 
of  the  distinctive  theology  of  Emmons. 

Before  showing  liow  tlie  two  were  conjoined,  it  may  f>e  well 
to  add  a  word  upon  the  relation  (if  Emmons  to  the  older  Caf- 
tioiBin;  his  relation  to  later  theories  will  l>e8tc*ome  up  by  and 
by.  Calvinism,  in  its  historical  gn>wth,  has  assumed  a  vari- 
ety of  forms  ;  i  t  has  been  prol  ifi  c  i  n  sy s te  n j s.  Ru n  u  i  n g  th  ro ugh 
them  all  is  the  theory  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  or  predesti- 
nation, viz.,  that  the  will  of  God  is  the  source  and  end  of  all 
things.  The  earlier  Calvinism  (and  Luther,  toc»)  was  poiie- 
trated  with  this  idea.  But  it  was  soon  modified  by  the  the- 
ciiOgy  of  the  covenants,  which  relieved  the  dogma  of  the 
ibeolute  decree,  and  introduced  historical  transactions  and 
elements.  The  plan  of  God  (this  is  what  the  theory  of  th© 
eovenants,  in  substance,  said)  is  not  one  of  arbitrary  will  and 
•ovei^ignty,  it  rather  involves,  in  its  essential  idea,  moral  com- 
pacta  on  tlie  basis  of  right  and  rights.  The  Confession  and 
Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  contain  l>oth 
theee  eleTnents — the  sovereignty  and  the  covenants*  Emmons 
discarded  the  covenants^  and  constructed  his  system  on  the 
15 
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basis  cf  the  divine  wilL  Jloiieo  he  is  called  a  hyper-Calvinist*' 
The  Calvinism,  tcjo,  of  this  coimtry  and  uf  Scotland,  has  been 
infralapsarian  ;  Emmons  was  a  eiipralapearian — the  most  con- 
eistent  form  of  the  unrelieved  do(*trine  of  diviiiD  sovereignt 
And  60  the  Presbyterians,  as  a  general  rule,  heartilj'  opj 
Emmons,  both  as  a  hjper-Calvinist  and  as  an  Armuiian ;  the 
former  in  respect  to  sovereignty,  the  latter  in  respect  to  sin, 
ability,  the  atonement,  and  related  points.  No  thonjngh- 
going  Presbyterian  was  ever  willing  to  eay,  that  God  creates 
sinfnl  exerciser  ;  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  great- 
est good ;  that  all  sin  and  holiness  consist  in  exercises ;  that 
man  hae  the  natural  ability  to  frustrate  tlie  divine  decrees ;  and 
that  justitication  means  only  pardon.  And,  whether  from 
a  deficiency  in  logic  or  piety,  or  for  some  other  reason,  none 
of  them  were  ever  willing  to  be — **  lost,'^  even  for  the  glory 
of  God. 

The  constructive  idea  of  the  system  of  Emmons  is  that  of 
the  Divine  Efficiency,  Predestination  and  decrees  are  his 
strong  points.  Pmfessor  Park,  in  his  analytic  survey  of  the 
*'  Formative  Principles ''  of  this  theology,  hitroduces  the 
"  Loveliness  of  God,'''  as  the  first  characteristic  of  the  system. 
But  such  18  not  the  general  and  the  nujst  obvious  impression 
made  by  his  writings.  The  "supremacy"  of  God,  which  his 
biographer  states  as  the  second  characteristic,  would  be  first 
snggested  to  most  minds.  We  are  also  told,  under  another 
distinct  head,  that  his  system  illustrates  "  the  Duty  of  Union 
with  God,"  and  that  this  is,  in  fact,  ''^  i\\e prineipium  *'  of  his 
teachings;  hut  this  idea  of  nniou  is  quite  incidental  to  the 
main  scope  of  his  theorizings,  and  not  at  all  a  capital  chanir- 
teristic.  The  absolute,  supreme,  irresistible,  all-emhracingj 
all-pn)ducing,  all-sustaining  energy  of  the  divine  will,  making 
every  event  and  act  march  to  the  music  of  the  di\nne  glorj%  is 
unquestionably  the  predominant  idea  of  this  most  ^^  consistent^' 
of  Oalvinists.  The  emphasis  is  always  upon  iX)wer,  and  divine 
power ;  God  orders  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
will,  for  his  own  glory.  And  the  peculiarity  of  his  theory  is 
in  so  far  identifj  ing  the  divine  decrees  and  the  di\ane  agenc^i 
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^  to  assert  that  what  God  decrees,  he  does.     The    divine 

^*ncrv  is  always  and  ever  an  iramediate,  productive,  creative 

%r*^v.      Preservation  is  a  continual  creation.      The  agency 

^  ^^<>d,  he  says,  consists  *'  in  nothing  he  fore  his  choice,  nor 

^oj-  Ills  choice,  nor  beside  his  choice.     His  willing  or  choos- 

<,^  ^    t  Iiing  to  exist  is  all  that  he  does  in  causing  it  to  exist " 

'  "^o.r-Ice,  iv.,  379).     He  is  the  '^  universal  cause.''     '^  It  is  his 

^r^<2;3r,  and  nothing  but  his  agency,  that  makes,  men  act 

'^     I>»*events  them  from  acting"  (iv.,  272),     "He  exerts  his 

K'^^^^js^y  in  producing  all  the  free  and  voluntary  exercises  of 

^  ^'^^^•j^    wnoral  agent,  as  conMuntJy  and  fully  as  in  preserving^ 

"^^^jRpoHiiuj  hiS  emstetwe ''  (iv.,  383).     All  men's  "  niotion?^, 

'J^^^^^^^i^es  or  actions  must  pi-oceed  from  a  divine  efficiency*' 

*     *"  »    ^^^%  6).      **  Mind/'  he  says,  "  cannot  act  any  more  than  inat- 

^-^^^^rj  move  without  a  divine  agency,*'     In  short,  the  divine 

^^^^^^^^r  i%  eimply  the  divine  creative  energy,  at  work  in  all 

*^.       *^tr^    nj,d  all  actions.     In  harmony  with  this  view,  the  di- 

^^     Ip^i^ovidence  and  govern  men  t  are  represented  as  only  the 

\      ^*^^^<^iate  agency  of  God  producing  whatsoever  he  will  for 

.       '^^'^^^^"^m  glory.     God,  he  says,  "governs  the  moral  as  well  aa 

-       ^^  ^^.tural  world,  and  both  l^y  a  positive  agency,  and  not  a 

^         ^^^^fc-ermisBion/^     Second  causes  have  no  efficieuey  in  them- 

.        -^  ^  ^,  now,  is  a  very  simple  and  a  very  comprehensive 

*V3P^  .     It  is  also  a  very  mechanical  and  arbitrary  hvpothe- 

-*It  is  taken   from  the  sphere  of  the  natural   forces,  and 

^^^rred  without  qualification  to  the  sphere  of  providence. 

^^^        -  ^nt  and  final   causes  are  the  workinj'  factors :  and  the 

e*»       ^^^-fit  prridnces  the  final  cauee.     The  fundamental  coucep- 

^O        ^^  ^1^^  ^f  fiiippie  causative  energy  or  farce,  nnivei'salized. 

\%    ^^*^^^tfl  on  tlu3  thesis,  that  the  laws  of  nature  (extended  by 

"^^     ^^"^cjus  to  the  moral  world)  are  solely  modes  of  the  divine 

|Ti1?^^^*^tioii.    How  Kmmons  handles  the  matter  is  strikingly 

00^^**-    in  a  "familiar  conversation,"  reported  by  his  biogra- 


iaW  place  According  to  the  usual  laws  of  nature  t* 


^^^r  :  »*  <  X)o  you  believe/  says   Ennnons,  *  that  God   is  the 
e^^knt  cause  of  sin'}*    'No.'    'Do  ymi  Ijelieve  tliat  sin 

=  Ye«.' 
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*  W\mt    are  the  laws  of    nature,  according    to  Newton  1 

'  They  are  the  established  modes  of  the  divine  operation.' 

*  Do  you  approve  of  that  definition  ?  *    f  Yes/    *  Put  thode 
thint^  together/  *'    Now  all  this  may  be  very  ingenions ;  and ^ 
there  are  only  two  objections  to  it.     One  objection  is,  tliat  \ 
the  laws  of  nature  are  not  mej'ely  the  established  modes  of 
t!ie  divine  agency  ;  and  the  other  objection  is,  that  sin  eannot 
be  said  to  take  place  simply  according  to  "  the  usual  laws  of 
nature/'    If  it  did>  sin  would  be  as  much  a  law  of  nature^ 
as  ia  gravitation.     The  theory^supernatui-al  and  theolngical 
as  it  undoubtedly  is — is  strongly  naturalistic  in  its  prime  pos- 
tulate.    And  the  progi^ssof  the  natural  sciences,  recogiiizing 
in  nature  living,  organizing  principles,  as  well  as  mere  dynar 
mic  agencies  from  withoutj  has  dissolved   the  spell  of  thia, 
Newtf>nian  formula,  once  so  highly  prized.     Even  as  a  theor 
of  nature  it  is  ini)_>€rfect. 

The  biographer  of  Emmons  has  another  way  of  ex}>laiuing 
the  theory  of  efficiency.  Conceding  (p.  387)  that  Emmons 
says  that  "  God  is  the  only  efficient  cause ; "  and  that  he  also 
says,  that  ''  man  is  not  the  eflicient  cause  "  of  his  own  acts ; 
he  meets  the  difliculty  by  the  assiu^ance,  Unit  "  efficiency  ** 
hag  an  entirely  different  sense  in  the  two  cases.  Aceoinling 
to  this  explanation,  it  seems,  that  when  this  "exact"  divine 
says  that  "  God  is  the  only  efficient  cause,''  he  means  by 
^efficient,''  ^^ ifideperident / ^^  and  when  he  says,  that  ''mamJ 
is  not  the  efficient  cause"  of  his  choices,  he  means  by  the' 
same  word,  "  efficient,"  something  totally  diffei-ent,  viz.  r 
^^ producing  a 'i)olition  by previoiisly  ckoming  to  produce  i//'  * 
We  ha^l  no  idea  that  the  word  **  efficient "  had  such  a  variety 
of  significations ;  and  the  curiosity  of  the  matter  is,  that  in 
neither  of  these  cases  (the  test  cases  of  the  system)  does 


*  *^  The  objector  tisk^  :  Does  not  Emmons  aflirm  that  man  is  not  the  effi* 
cient  cause  of  his  own  choices  ?  He  does^  sometLmeB  ;  but  ihefi  he  meftui 
bj  efficient  canse^  that  agent  who  produces  a  volition  by  previonsly  ohoainng 
to  produce  it."  ^*  But^^  rejoina  the  cdtio  :  Does  m/t  Emmons  affirm  or  im- 
ply that  God  ia  the  only  efficient  cause  in  the  univerae  f  He  doea.  Btii 
here  he  uses  the  word  ifficient  m  denoting  inde^teitdeiiV^    (Memoir,  p.  387.) 
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efficient "  mean  anytbing  like  what  it  is  nsually  sEpposed 
"^menn.     In  the  one  caee  it  oieans  *4Tidei36ndent^"  but  that 
^^not  iieceBsarily  involve  the  idea  of  power;  in  the  other 
^  it  tneariB  an  al)6urditj,  a  niei-ely  fictitious  powen     This 
^^platiation  is  donbtlees  well  meant ;  but,  as  the  careful  and 
P^vim  Emmons  would  eaVj  it  ifi"el(»gged  with  gravelling 
tf'ific^altiee;  "  and  wc  do  not  wonder  that  flie  bitpgrapher  felt 
^^fu^pelled  to  add  **  that  his  language  on  this  theme  is  more 
^^^^'ons  than  perspicuoue,  more  comjires&ed  than  precise ; " 
^oci^h  we  are  still  unable  to  divine  liow  such  use  of  Ian- 
is  any  moi'e  **  nervotiB  "  or  '*  corapj*essed,"  than  it  ib 
picuoug  "or  **  precise."     And  Emmons  does  not  merely 
^•ihe  word  efficient;  he  also  employs  a  great  variety  of 
kixmci  ^j-ed  terms.     For  example  :  **  The  Deity,  thex-efore,  is  bo 
r^m  pei*niUthkg  moral  agents  to  act  independently  of 
If,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  puts  forth  a  jiositive  in- 
to make  them  act,  in  every  instance  of  their  conduct, 
m»  he  pleases.'*    *'  Positive  influence  "  here  means  the 
as  **  efficient ;  "  can  it  be  translated  by  ^'  independent  t  '^ 
^fcJdft :  **  Such  a  dependent  creature  could  no  more  pro- 
hifi  own  volitions  than  his  own  existence,'*    Man's  de- 
^nee  is  described  as  *^  nnivci-sal  and  absolute."     In  fact, 
^y^  ^^"^^  forcing  this  favorite  theme,  our  logical  and  metaphysical 
^^*l^3giftn  uses  all  the  exact  and  scientific  tenns  and  pluases 
^I^I**^if:able  to  the  subject.     By  int43rpreting  his  most  definite 
•       ^'^^i^e  in  an  indefinite  sense,  there  is  some  danger  of  obscur- 

*^   »^i6  otherwise  luminons  utterances, 

A^  /^^^i other  way  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  obviate  the  objec- 

j^    "^^    to  this  obnoxious  doctrine  is  in  the  statement  that  Dr, 

^V*^^^^oii8  did  not  mean  to  teach  "the  mode  in  which  God 

|j^  **-»"''^8  the  fulfilment  of  his  decrees,'*  but  only  the  fact,  that 

*.     ^^:m»  secure  the  fulfilment.     But  this  reply  (Memoir,  pp. 

o      ^""^^19)  seems  to  overlook  the  real  point  of  the  objection. 

Yj^  "^^^^riant  a£  was  Dr.  Enirnnns  with  the  decrees  of  the  Meet 

.^*^  he  w*oTild  doubtless  have  shnmk  back  from  the  posi- 

r^?*    that  he  knew  how  God  creates  all  events  and  voli- 

^^^     Bat  the  real  objection  is,  that  he  identifies  the  divine 
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agency  in  respect  to  all  events,  and  all  actions,  wliethe 
or  bad.  flow  he  acted  we  do  not  know  ;  but  Eninjons  gay&, 
that,  wbatev  er  be  the  mode^  "  hi»  agency  was  concerned  in 
precUdy  the  same  manner  m  their  [men's]  wrong,  as  in 
their  right  actions ; "  and  *^  that  there  was  no  |K>aBible  mc»de 
in  which  he  could  dispose  thetn  to  act  right  or  wrong,  bnt  only 
by  prodneing  rii^ht  or  wrong  vulitions  in  their  hearts."  (We 
were  about  to  underscoi^e  theae  last  wordfi,  but,  upon  reflec- 
tion, think  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary).  Now,  though  Dr. 
Emmons  did  not  know  just  how  God  produces  these  volitiouis, 
yet  one  thing  he  did  know,  that  he  produces  them  by  hia 
direct  efficiency,  by  imraediate  interposition,  that  in  short  He 
creates  all  sinful^  as  well  as  all  holy  volitions.  But  this  leads 
us  to  the  next  topic  in  order — that  is, 

The  agency  of  God  in  producing  sin.  His  theory  on  this 
vital  question  ie  eixnply  an  application  of  hia  scheme  of  effi- 
ciency. The  theodicy  of  this  single-hearted  and  single-eyed 
divine  is  as  simple,  straightforward,  unambiguous,  unshrinking 
as  is  his  conception  of  the  divine  agency.  Sin  is  necefisary 
to  the  greatest  good  ;  God,  to  manifest  all  his  glory,  must  pro- 
duce sin ;  this  he  does  by  creating  sinfni  volitions.  If  men 
"  need  any  kind  or  degree  of  divine  agency  in  doing  g<x>d, 
they  need  precisely  the  same  kind  in  doing  evil"  (ii.,  p.  441). 
"  lie  wrought  as  effectually  in  the  minds  of  Joseph's  brethren, 
when  they  sold  him,  as  when  they  repented  and  besought  his 
mercy.  He  not  only  prepared  these  persons  to  act,  but  he 
made  them  act.  lie  ni>t  only  exhibited  motives  before  their 
minds,  but  disposed  their  minds  to  comply  with  the  motives" 
(ii.,  p.  441),  In  the  case  of  Saul,  we  have  a  more  definite 
analysis.  After  eaying,  Uiat  there  was  **  a  necessary  and  in- 
fallible connection  between  SauFs  actions  and  motives,''  he 
addsj  that  *•  tiiis  certain  connection  could  be  owing  to  no  other 
cause  tiian  a  secret  divine  influence  on  his  will,  which  gave 
energy  and  success  to  tlie  motives  which  indnced  him  to  ex- 
ecute the  designs  of  Providence.""*^    In  the  same  semion  it  is 
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eaid,  that  "  on  this  theory  it  is  as  easy  to  account  for  the  first 
ofiFeiice  of  Adam  as  for  any  other  sin,"  which  is  undoubtedly 
a  fact.  After  disposing  c)f  all  other  possibilities  as  insufficient, 
he  adds :  As  these  and  all  otlicr  methods  to  account  for  the 
fall  of  Adam  hy  the  inHtmmenUdif y  of  second  caunes^  are  in- 
sufficient to  remove  the  difficulty,  it  seems  necessary  to  have 
recoui-?e  to  the  divine  agency,  and  io  supiK)5e  that  God  wrought 
in  Adam  both  to  will  and  to  do  in  his  finst  transgression." 
"  Satan  placed  certain  motives  before  his  mind,  which  by  a 
divine  energy  took  hold  of  his  heart  and  led  him  into  sin." 
In  the  same  way  it  is  argued  that  we  can  "  easili/  account  for 
tlie  monil  depravity  of  Infants."  After  showing  that  depravity 
oannot  be  "  hereditary,"  he  finds  the  "  easy  "  solution  of  the 
supposed  difliculty  in  the  statement,  that  *'  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  transgression,  God  brings  his  pisterity  into  the  wt)rld 
in  a  state  of  monil  depravity,  liut  ht)w  ?  The  answer  is  easy. 
When  God  forms  the  souls  of  infants  he  forms  them  with 
moral  ixjwers,  and  makes  them  men  in  miniature.  And 
l>eing  men  in  miniature,  he  works  in  them  both  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  g<»od  pleasure  ;  or  produces  tlK»se  moral  exen-ises  in 
their  hearts,  in  which  morfil  depravity  pro])erly  and  essentially 
consists."  (J5y  the  way,  we  should  like  to  have  a  thorough- 
going Emmonsite,  if  such  there  be,  tell  us,  whether  such  an 
infant,  whose  sin  is  coeval  with  his  moral  being,  has  the 
natural  abilitv  to  resist  this  a<nMicv  of  God  in  lU'cKlucin;;  his 
first  sin  ?  If  not,  d<x>s  not  the  natural  ability  fail  at  the  fatal 
and  decisive  juncture?)  In  short,  his  doctrine  is  that  *Mhero 
is  but  one  true  and  satisfactory  answer  to  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion which  has  been  agitated  for  ages,  Whvmr  vame  ertl.^ — and 
tliat  is,  It  ouiiefrom  the  First  Cnum  *»f  nil  thhifjs  "  (ii.,  r»,S.3). 
And  all  these  statements,  which  might  be  indefinitely  multi- 
plied, are  reiterated  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  and  pei-son- 
ally  applied  in  the  famous  Pharaoh  scrnu»n,*  leaving  no  doubt, 


■  God,  he  nays.  **  determined  to  opemte  on  his  [Pharaoh^B]  heart  itself, 
and  cauMC  him  to  put  forth  certain  evil  exereiHi'H  in  t)ie  view  of  certain  ex- 
ternal HiotiveH.  Wlien  MoHeR  calhnl  njion  him  to  ha  the  people  p).  God 
■tood  by  him  and  moved  him  to  refiu»c.     When  AIoiieH  interceded  for  him, 
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one  would  think,  as  to  the  real  sentiraexits  of  this  plainest  ftud 
simplest  and  niuet  literal  of  pi-eachei-s — or,  as  Emmons  need  ' 
the  phrsisej — of  this  '^flentirnontal  preacher,"  meaning  a  man 
who,  like  Paul,  preached  plainly  and  metaphysically  at  the 
same  time.     The  amotiiit  of  the  matter  is  this — that  he  uni- 
formly avoids  making  any  distinctions  as  to  the  mode  of  the 
divine  agency.     He  identifies  that  agency  in  the  material  and 
moral  world  ;  he  identifies  it  in  respect  to  both  sin  and  hull- 
nese.     lie  makes  no  distinctions  upon  the  points  where  the 
theolngians  of  all  ages  have  l^en  most  peqdexed  and  most  j 
careful,  viz.,  the  different  modes  of  the  divine  oj^erations.    Go4  j 
in  his  view  always  acta  as  a  sheer  creative  energy.    Sin  i&  thai 
product  of  the  divme  efficiency. 

But  yet  w^e  are  informed,  on  venerahle  authority,  that  the 
views  of  this  straightforward  divine,  who  wrote  "  plain  eer- 
mens  for  plain  people"  have  been,  on  this  point,  extensively 
niisunder-etood  and  misrepresented.  His  general  doctrine  of 
divine  efficiency,  and  the  natural  interjiretation  of  his  lan- 
guage, as  above  cited,  undoubtedly  favor  the  current  misap- 
prehension.  Logic  demanded  of  hira  to  make  just  these 
BtatementR ;  and  he  made  thera.  But  we  are  told,  that  he 
said  God  "  created  evil^"  because  the  *'  Bible ''  used  this  phrase- , 


ftud  procured  Mm  lespiie,  Qod  stood  bj  him,  and  moTed  him  to  exult  in  Ida 
obstioncy.  When  the  people  departed  from  Ms  kingdom,  God  ftlood  by  hi 
and  moved  biro  to  pursue  after  them  with  inca-enaed  malioe  imd  mreni 
And  what  God  did  on  such  particular  occaaiona,  he  did  at  aU  time^.  He 
oontinu^lj  hiirdened  his  hearty  and  g-OYenied  all  the  exercdse^  of  his  mindi 
from  the  day  of  hii  birth  to  the  day  of  his  death.  This  was  absolutely 
seceBsary  to  prepare  him  for  his  final  fitate.  AU  other  methods,  withool 
this,  would  have  failed  of  fitting  him  for  deatniction."  One  of  the  nu 
ingenious  parts  of  the  Memoir  is  the  nmning^  commentajy  given  bj  Dz. 
Park  (pp.  409^11)  to  these  bard  sajingB,  feranaf erring-  them  wis  i\Xuy4v9tt 
Interpreting  them  as  Biblical  and  intense;  Elustratiiig  one  of  hm  own  criti- 
dsms,  that  such  explanations  are  ''at  the  expense  of  Emmoiw's  imnuicnlate 
reputation  for  perspicuity  "  ;  and  also  giving  point  to  an  anecdote  which  he 
repeats,  about  a  preacher  who  took  for  his  text,  "  God  hardened  Ph&moh'a 
heart, ^^  and  announced  as  the  propogitioQ  of  hi«  discourse,  that  the  Lord  did 
not  harden  Pharaoh^s  heart ;  and  on  leaving  the  church  wa^  aaked,  ''  l^liich 
Ms  hearers  mnat  believe,  hia  sermon  or  his  text  ?  '^ 
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^^*^*^25^-     Ifi  i*  ^^^  rather  to  be  said^  that  he  used  the  Biblical 

pfa  w-«fie,  becAUse  it  is  so  pertinent  and  exact  ?    He  says  "  texts 

^^i^^^lit  not  to  be  adduced  to  explain jtV*^  priaciphs^  bnt  first 

I**"i  'M.  Aciplee  are  to  be  adduced  to  explain  and  establish   the 

6^  t^  ^3-e  of  e%*ery  text  of  Scripture  ;  ■'  and  the  first  of  all  his  first 

|>^^  :»i:meiples  was  undoubtedly  that  of  the  divine  agency.     And 

^*^,^^^,  too,  did  he  not  lay  equal  sti^ess  on  other  words  and 

png"ii  amu  of  the  Bible,  which  sugge«t  an  entirely  different  \'iew 

^^   ^H^od's  agency  in  respect  to  sin  ?     Manifestly,  because  these 

ptui— ^^jg^  were  not  so  ooiigruous  with  his  radical  theory.     And^ 

y^*^      ^^^ain,  Emmons  on  this  point  df>es  not  merely  quote  the 

~  nago  of  Scripture  ;  quite  as  fi-equently  he  uses  tlie  most 

ise    scientific    and    nietaiihjsical    phniseology— *  cause,' 

iiice,'  *  make,-  '  efficient  cause,-  *  positive  inHuence,'  *  im- 

iate  int4Tp«>sitiou,'  *  without  the  instrumentality  of  second 

fi,'  and  the  like.    The  p!iilos<:>phical  vucabulary  of  his 

has   hardly  a  word  or  phrase,  denoting   direct   cjiusal 

Lcy,  which  he  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  God's  relation 


Y\, 


^^^Al 


"e  are   also  assured   (Memoir,  p.   ^Cio),  that   wlien  this 
^^ut  *  and  'intense'  logician  tells  us  "  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
to  conceive  bow  he  [Adam]  should  be  led  into  sin  with- 
^Jie  immediate  inieiyositwn  of  tlie  Deity/'  that  by  *  inter- 
~  %ion'  is  here  meant  only  "  an  interposition  of  new  inflii- 
j  or  a  change  of  tlie  former  influences."     But "  immediate 
'*"*p06ition''  is   surely  more  than   ^influence";  it  is   the 
:  agency  of  God,  whi<di  Emmons  tiffined  "  as  the  willing 
^^^ ^  ^^i^oosing  a  thing  to  exikvt '*  (iv.,  379).     iVnd  so,  too,  when 
^^^^^^      "^  perspicuous  *'  theologian  affirms  tJiat  Adam's  sin  can- 
^HM  aecoonted  for  **  by  tlie  instrumeutality  of  second  causes,'* 
^^  re  told  (p.  44'>5),  that  ^*  he  means  tlie  mci'e  tnjtiieru^^  of 
f'cit^  etc,^  ttntA^ui  any  att^ndani  ami  gfrcerniujfj  afjcnry  of 
How  much  the  alight,  **^/a,"  so  carelessly  tlirown  in, 
^^  v^^    be  meant  to  mean,  we  cannot  of  coui-se  c«:in jecture ;  but 
^    does  not  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
B,  this  interpretation  reduces"  second  causes ''  to  a  very 
^;^uificaut  affair.     Did  not  Emmons  mean  to  include  the 
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will,  as  well  as  raotives,  in  these  second  causes?  He  bimself 
says,  *' there  is  no  possihh  way  in  which  God  coiild  diBpoee 
men  to  act  right  or  wrong,  bat  only  by  pi'odiicing  right  or 
wi\*ng  volition  in  their  hearts,"  Which  ehail  we  believe,  the 
definite  dogma  or  the  indefinite  inteqjretation  \  Such  explaD- 
ations  dint  and  blunt  the  edge  of  our  acu test  divine's  eharpeat 
sayings. 

Another  attempt  is  made  to  obviate  this  fat«.l  difficulty  in 
the  scheme  of  tliis  most  *'  consistent  Calvinist,"  by  resolving 
hia  theory  of  divljie  agency  into  the  more  general  doctrines  of 
decrees  and  providence  (Memoir,  p.  407).  Thus,  when  EmuioD& 
Bays  that  God  makes  Adam's  posterity  sinners  "  iy  rfim^^y 
operating  on  the  hearts  of  children^  whea  thetj  first  heoome 
vioral  agents^^  (ii,,  p,  203),  this  is  interpreted  aa  meanings  thaf 
'*  the  divine  agency  keeps  paee  with  the  divine  deterininatioH; 
that  ihG  jyrovidence  of  God  embraces  the  same  j?rmc//>/t'^,  and 
has  the  safne  extent^  with  the  decrees  of  God  ;  that  tliere  is  no 
more  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  divme  <?/ftVic^icy  securing  the 
occurrenm  of  all  things  than  to  the  doctrine  of  divine^t^^yo*^ 
secnring  the  certainty  of  all  things."  Tliis  seems  plansibley 
until  we  retlect  that  it  does  not  touch  the  point  of  the  diffi- 
culty. The  difficulty  is — that  God  is  said  to  make  men  sinners; 
the  reply  here  suggested  is,  tliat  there  is  no  more  objection  to 
hie  milking  them  so,  tlian  to  his  decreeing  to  make  tliem  soj 
w^hich  of  coui'se  is  true.  There  is  the  same  difficulty  about 
his  decreeing  to  make  them  sinnei^  lUti  about  his  making  tliem 
sinnera  The  real  question,  is,  whether  God  does  decree  to  jnaJke 
them  einnei-s  by  his  own  act  ?  Is  God's  providence  simply  and 
solely  God's  direct  agency?  In  short,  if  'providence*  and 
'certainty,'  in  this  explanation,  mean  the  same  with  'agency' 
and  ^efficiency,'  the  difficulty  is  not  answered,  but  ouly  re- 
affirmed; alid  if  'providence'  and  'certainty'  mean  any- 
thing more  extensive  than  ^  efficiency,'  then  the  explanation 
is  inconsistent  with  Emmons's  fundamental  doctrine.*     The 


»  'VNone  oaa  have  a  fuU  and  just  idea  of  the  universality  and  perfection 
of  divine  providence,  without  oonsidering  Qod  «d  goveming  all  morai  agents 
in  all  their  moral  oonduct,  bjr  a  powerful  and  irretiifitible  inllucmcae.     It  ia  * 
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int  ^boatMsajetera  ia  in  this  very  question,  whether 

P*^<^^^^^cJem;e  is  tD  b0  teBotved  into  efficiency,  or  efficiency  into 

P*-^<^^"^^clence.     He  Bays  the  former,  and  this  apology  interprets 

*^*  ^^"^^      UM  meaning  the  latter.     But,  "  to  vouch  Uiie  is  no  proof, 

^'  ^  ^fci^ont  more  certain  and  more  overt  teat." 

^^^Xi©  of  the  tests  of  the  way  in  which  a  system  is  really  held,  H 
*  "^^i^^LO  mode  in  which  objections  to  it  are  met  and  answered, 
^^^^-^^  &&uie  objections  w^ere  made  to  the  theory  of  Enmious, 
*^^*-^^  ^  i^  he  yet  lived,  as  are  now  strongly  felt  and  urged.  Did 
^  -^^^^ply  to  them  as  his  present  defenders  reply  i  If  so,  he 
^^■^^-i  tie  system  as  they  defend  it ;  if  not,  not.  Thus  we  are 
'^fed  tliat  he  *' neither  used  nor  tolerated  the  phrase"  that 
is**  the  author  of  sin."  *     Though  this  denial  is  not  con- 

^^^tfnsrffiiy  to  ffuppoM  that  the  proTidenc«  of  Q^od  U  more  extensive  than 

ncy,  CO"  that  he  ever  govern*  men  without  exerting  a  positive  rnflu- 

^>^Hrer  thera."    (EmmoaB's  Works,  iv.,  372.) 

^^    "^eticnble  and  diBtingmshed  MiieiuiohusQtta  divine,  after  reading  the 

^  ^     of  Dr.  Pond  in  our  last  noinber,  sent  us  a  commiinication  on  thia 

*^  ^      Xroni  which  we  make  a  few  extracts,  omitting  some  of  the  quotationfl 

""      ^^Smmous,  which  we  have  already  made.     *'  Dr.  Pond  says  i  '  Dr.  Em- 

S.e  charged  with  holding  that  God  is^  in  the  atricteat  and  moHt  proper 

^^^  the  torm^  the  aittJior  of»iii.     But  this  is  an  unfounded  aUegation. 

^►^e  pro^ndenoe  of  God  is  somehow  concerned  in  the  existence  of  evU, 

**"^uiinly  did  hold.     But  he  helieved,  that  every  man  is  the  responsible 

or  <ict&r  of  bis  own  sin  ;  jind  the  phrase,  God  the  autfurr  of  ain^  he 

^vised.^    But  the  English  term  actor  is  not  derived  from  the  Latin  word 

^  though  here  very  shrewdly  used  as  synoDymous  with  it ;  authttr  is  de* 

^^rom  auctor.    Let  it  be,  then,  that  God  is  not  the  actor  of  man*s  sin  ; 

*-     the  opinion  of  Dr.  E.  he  is  the  tftttJtw,  the  author.     For  what  is  the 

^-»ig  of  aut/wr  '  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  term  ?  * 

«bKt>er,  in  his  Diotionary ,  defines  author  as  "^  one  who  produces,  creates, 

into  being ;  *  also  *'  the  beginner,   former,  or  first  mover  of  any- 

^  hence  the  efficient  cati^e  of  a  thing.*    Now  what  is  the  language  of 

^::iinions  in  respect  to  the  cause  of  sin  ?    Is  it  not  in  its  plain,  obvious   ^M 

rng  the  same,  as  if  he  had  isaid,  *•  God  is  the  mtthor  of  sin  *  ?     The  fol-    ^1 

are  his  words :  *  Moral  agents  can  never  act,  but  only  as  they  are 

l^^^I^^^*-      upon  by  a  divine  operation.*    (Works,  iv.,  357,  ed.  1842,)     *  Adam's 

%V^  **^fe  WB»  a  /r^tf,  voluntary  exercise,  pnHiaced  by  a  divine  operation  in 

^jtj^''  ^€w  of  motives.*    He  represents  God  as  the  effifii^U  c*kti*e  of  all  thd 

^Tr^^^^^^  actions  of  men ;  for  he  says^  '  Whether  men  have  a  good  or  bad  in- 

^w     ^^^^ci^m  in  acting,  God  has  always  a  good  design  in  cdtmng  them  to  act  as 

^^*^      "  '  a  v.,  373).     'The  Deity  is  so  far  from  permitting  moral  sgeuta  to 
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tallied  m  anj  of  his  published  writinga,  yet  we  can  readily 
accept  il,  because  the  word  "  aatbor  "  is  ainbigiiotifi ;  and  he 
uses  only  unambignoiis  phrases.  Thus  he  certain ly  was  wont 
to  defend  ontri|^bt,  without  qualilieatjon,  the  iKjeition  that 
*'Qod  is  the  eftieiant  cause  of  sin;'*  and  the  only  diffcrenoe 
of  the  two  phi-ases  is  that  the  latter  expresses  his  real  idea 
more  definitely.  On  page  454  of  the  Memuir  is  a  reported 
csonversation  of  Dr.  Emmons  on  tliis  very  topic;  and  the 
anion nt  of  it  is,  that  instead  of  retracting  or  modifying  hi« 
stateinent^,  he  reiterates  his  position  in  various  forms;  ajs,  e,  g.^ 
"God's  will  is  creative;  "  he  has  only  to  put  forth  a  volition, 
and  the  event  takes  place ; "  his  "  will  was  creative  "  when  he 
**  willed  sin  to  exist."  And  then,  explicitly  :  "  My  theory  is 
that  God  causes  moral  eml  in  the  act  of  wiUintj  iV^  Hare  are 
certainly  no  "  ambages  or  circiirar^y rations ; "  he  niarclies  right 
up  to  the  mark,  and  does  not  qualify  by  even  an  "  immediate 
intei-position  "  of  "  influences,"  and  **  raotives/'  and  otlier  psy- 
chological and  providential  phenomena.  So,  to<j,  when  pressed 
by  the  objection,  that  if  **  God  produces  our  moml  exereisea. 


act  mdepetidetitlj  of  Mmself,  that  he  puts  forth  wkp^itMf^  injiumm  to  i 
them  act,  in  ewerj  instance  ef  thoir  conduct,  just  ma  be  plwigeo*  (!▼.,  Ml). 
There  can  be  no  mistake  of  hm  meaning^  that  €h>d  oetuM*  tho  aotioiM  of  til 
mGQf  the  most  wicked  aa  well  as  the  gocxl^  for  he  said  Just  previously  thmt 
God  must  neceasarily  determine  beforehand  *  how  he  will  work  in  us  both  ta 
will  and  to  do,^  and  *  how  we  shall  will  and  do  through  every  period  of  oar 
existence.'  Thuji,  too,  he  asserts,  that  'the  cnmiualitj  of  men  does  not 
oonAist  in  the  cavAe  of  their  evii  desires,  afl^otiona,  designs,  and  ^folitiotia, 
btit  in  their  evil  desires,  affections,  designs,  and  volitions  themselvos  (iv., 
374),  After  reading  this  plain  lan^iiage  of  Dr.  Emmone,  and  much  more  in 
the  same  strain,  as  to  God's  being  *  the  cause  *  of  all  the  wioked  aictions  of 
men  and  of  the  devil  and  bis  angels  too,  for  his  words  as  qn€»ied  include 
*  all  moral  agents  *  in  the  universe  as  being  * mad^  to  act*  in  eveiy  instanoe 
*■  jUBt  as  God  pleases  ;^  and  after  reading  also  his  sermon  ^  on  the  Scnpturml 
Account  of  the  Devil/  I  feel  constrained  to  remark,  that  ho  has  written  a 
very  good  sermon  on  the  devil,  but  a  very  bad  sermon  oonoeming  God;  for 
he  well  maintains  from  the  ^riptures  the  personalitj  and  ageno/  of  tlM 
devil ;  but  he  ascribes  to  tbe  agt^noy  and  effiinetioj  of  God  the  pfWudSwrn  of 
the  sin  of  the  devil  and  of  all  the  sin  in  the  world,  whareas  God  himMll 
wamfl  us  bj  hiit  Apostle  Jamas,  *  let  no  man  sajr«  when  be  is  tempted,  t  am 
tempted  of  God/  and  teaches  ns  by  his  Apostle  John,  '  he  that  oommittoth 
Bin  is  of  the  devil,  for  the  devil  siniieth  from  the  beginning/  ^* 
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is  not  ?o  innch  to  debate  this  point  as  to  show  how  Emmons 
defends  his  system,  in  contrast  with  the  mode  adopted  by 
some  of  his  a<lvocate8.  His  defence  uniformly  presupposes 
that  divine  efficiency  is  ultimate  and  absolute ;  his  modem 
defenders  suppose  that  this  efficiency  is  to  be  explained  away. 
They  say  that  by  efficient  he  means  independent,  but  he  says 
tliat  efficiency  is  a  productive  energy;  they  say  his  phrases 
are  Biblical,  and  he  defends  them  as  exact;  they  resolve  his 
efficiency  into  providence,  he  resolves  providence  into  effi- 
ciency ;  they  sutrgest  a  double  sense  from  which  liis  simple 
common  sense  would  have  instinctively  recoiled ;  they  inter- 
pret his  most  definite  propositions  as  "forceful  rhetorical 
tnnis;"  and  the  turns  are  "forceful,"  and  they  are  "  rhetori- 
cal,'' but  they  are  also  strictly  logical.  Emmons,  in  short, 
rests  ultimately  ujx)n  a  theological  basis,  and  his  advocates 
upon  certain  assumed  ethical  maxims. 

And  yet  it  is  claimed,  that  he  held  to  "  Exercises  "  as  well 
as  "  efficiency."     "  The  Exercise  Scheme,''  says  Dr.  Ide,  "  is 
by  c<nnnion  consent  his."     And  this  leads  us  to  the  next  point 
in  discussion — the  other  half  of  the  system.     While  he  brings 
his  Calvinism  under  the  term  Efficiency,  he  defends  under 
the  name  of  Exercises  those  \news  in  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy wliich  the  pressure  of  some  New  England  speculations 
had  led  him  to  adopt.     And  here  are  several  of  his  most  start- 
ling positions ;  those  in  which  he  is  at  war  with  the  Calvin- 
istic  tradition.     He  is  as  strenuous,  logical,  and  dogmatic  on 
this  side  as  he  is  on  the  other.     lie  counts  his  postulates  to 
bo  axiomatic.     He  fully  believes  them  to  be  not  only  con- 
sistent with,  but  deductions  from  his  stem  Calvinism,     He 
does  not  think  that  he  is  holding  two  schemes,  but  only  one. 
And  our  general  position  here  is  this — that  whoever  adopts 
his  Exercise  Scheme  must,  if  logical,  also  adopt  his  main  in- 
ferences from  it ;  and  that  his  exercise  scheme  is  made  Cal- 
vinistic  only  by  theory  of  Divine  Efficiency.     In  all  this,  the 
Franklin  divine  is  by  far  the  most  logical  and  consistent 
theologian  that  New  England  has  produced.    In  relation,  too, 
to  tendencies  current  in  his  times,  his  positions  were  carefully 


^^d  consistently  taken.  He  wanted  to  defend  Calvinism 
^Bally  against  Antinomianism,  An n in i an  ism,  and  Univer- 
^lism.  His  exercise  scheme  was  to  extirpate  the  Antino- 
^Uns;  while  the  divine  efficiency,  in  combination  with  the 
Exercises,  was  to  root  ont  all  Arminians  and  LTnivei-salists. 

^Vhat  now  are  these  Exercises  on  which  so  mu(;h  depends? 

'Exercise"  is  the  generic  word,  by  which  Emmons  denotes 

^^^  /nental  and  moral  states,  or  rather  acts ;  for  he  does  not 

''^^^Jognize  a  spiritual  state,  which  is  not  an  activity.     Some  in- 

fe'1>i-<et  him  as  implying,  that  the  soul  itself  is  only  these  exer- 

^^^s.     Each  exercise,  he  says,  is  simple  and  single,  produced, 

^^     Course,  by  the  divine  agency.     The  moral  exercises,  those 

^'      tlic  heart  or  will  (which  Emmons  does  not  sunder),*  are 

^'"*'*>^d  Volitions.     These  Volitions,  and  volitions  alone,  liave 

*  *"*^oxTil  character ;  each  one  of  them  is  either  perfectly  holy 

^^   I^^^rfectly  sinful,  f     There  is  no  character  in  anything  pre- 

*^^^  ^*^g  these  volitions  (in  any  antecedent  taste,  bias,  principle 

**     ^isjKJsition),  for  the  cogent  reason,  that  there  is  no  such 

-^^^^^     or  bias,  about  which  we  can  know  or  affirm  anything. 

^^^*>.    of  these  volitions,  still  further,  is  created  ptM-fectly  free ; 

,  ^    ^.  man  that  has  them  can  do  as  he  has  a  mind  to.     Voli- 

OTiQ^    and  volitions  alone,  are  the  subjects  of  moral  approba- 

^*^       or  disapprobation,  of   reward   or   punishment.     Gixl's 

^^"^•l  government  knows  nothing  about  anything  else. 

^^"^^^sh  l>eino:  the  character  of  these  vohmtarv  acts — several 

^'^^^I'esting"  conclusions  follow.    (1)  There  is  no  original  sin, 

lU  tix^^  sense  of  hereditary  depi-avity.     Adam  committed  the 

o^*y   strictly  original  sin  that  this  world  ever  knew.     That  is, 

tJ>^    ^^Tily  mere  man,  who,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 

^\>tivoh,  had  no  original  sin,  is.  according  to  Emmons,  the  only 

0i>^  \vho  ever  had  any.     "  All  sin  is  sinning."     (2)  There  was 

^<^g\nal  righteousness,  in  the  strictest  sense,  in  A<lam.     God 

^The  Taste  men  first  made  the  articulate  distinction  between  the  heart 
^^  the  wiU.  See  Burton's  Essajs  (a  book  too  little  known),  pp.  19,  53, 
^4,  €t  pamtn. 

f  Hopkins  also  said  (System,  L,  129) :  <*  Every  Moral  action  is  either  per- 
f0bdj  holy  or  perfectly  sinful." 
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created  him  holy.  "  It  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  virtue, 
or  holiness  to  be  created."  (See  his  Sermon  on  the  Primitive 
Rectitude  of  Adam.)  He  adds,  that  holiness  is  "  something 
which  has  a  real  and  positive  existence,  and  which  not  only 
may,  but  mitat  be  crecUed.''^  "  Adam  could  not  be  the  efficient 
cause  of  his  own  volition."  "  God  not  only  mighty  but  must 
have  created  Adam  either  holy  or  unholy."  (3)  There  is,  and 
can  be,  no  imputation,  either  of  sin  or  of  righteousness.  Each 
man,  or  rather,  each  volition,  stands  or  falls  for  itself  aIon& 
Men  are  indeed  "  constituted "  sinners  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin  ;  but  solely  in  virtue  of  a  divine,  sovereign  "con- 
stitution,"  and  not  at  all  as  a  moral,  still  less  as  a  legal  pro- 
cedure ;  for  all  that  is  moral  is  in  single  volitions,  and  not  in 
any  generic  constitution.*  So,  too,  by  the  strictest  parity  of 
reasoning,  there  cannot  be  any  imputation  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness— for  all  holiness  Is  in  the  individual  volitions,  and  in 
nothing  else.  (4)  It  equally  follows,  in  the  way  of  logic,  that 
justification  is  simply  forgiveness  or  pardon,  and  does  not  in- 
clude or  involve  any  title  to  eternal  life.  (5)  The  theory  itself 
expressly  declares  that  each  volition  must  be  perfectly  holy  or 
perfectly  sinful.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  against  all  consciousness, 
and  could  never  be  proved,  either  from  Scripture,  or  by  inducr 
tion.  But  the  logic  demands  it — and  if  the  facts  do  not  cor- 
respond, so  much  tlie  worse  for  such  very  illogical  facts. 
Some  other  "  entei-taining  sentiments,"  as  Hopkins  would  call 
tliem,  might  be  deduced  from  this  same  theory ;  but  these  are 
enough  to  exliibit  the  character  and  bearings  of  the  specula^ 
tion,  and  to  warrant  a  more  particular  inquiry  into  its  grounds 
and  reasons. 

Materialists  hold  that  the  mind  is  a  modification  of  matter 
— matter  acting  in  certain  modes — the  substance,  however, 

*  In  his  own  singnlar  phraseology  :  ^*  Bj  oonstituting'  Adam  the  pabUo 
head  of  his  posterity,  Ood  suspended  their  holiness  and  sinfolness  upon  hla 
conduct-  So  that  his  holiness  would  constitutionaUy  render  them  holy,  and 
his  sinfulness  would  con9titutionaUy  render  them  unholy.  **  Constitutional  hen 
means  a  sovereign  constitution  or  plan  of  God.  In  modem  Hopkiimianiflm 
constitution  is  used  for  what  la  human,  in  old  Hopkinsianism  for  a  diTine 
arrangement. 
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V^oiiTg-  distinct  and  distinguishable  from  its  activities.    Almost 
»11  &Ticient  and  modem  spiritual  psychologists  agree  in  the 
positions,  that  the  mind  or  soul  is  a  simple  essence,  having 
its  proper  qualities  or  faculties,  and  that  its  activities  or  exer- 
cises are  the  manifestations  of  this  essence  and  these  proper- 
ties.     That  is,  both  materialists  and  spiritualists  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  substance  and  its  qualities,  and  between 
l>oth    of  these  and  their  activities  or  exercises ;  and  this  seems 
^K^^eable  to  common  sense  and  the  nature  of  things.    Almost 
^li»  too,  carry  this  distinction  out  in  such  a  way,  that  they  say 
p^  ^i^y  beings  or  substances,  existing  in  time,  that  the  essence 
18  or  may  bo  before  the  manifestation ;  that  the  activity  is 
tile    product  of,   and  of  course  is  possibly  subsequent  to, 
tile    essence,   attributes  or  tendencies.     Distinguishable   in 
*^^^ight,  they  may  also  be  in  the  order  of  time — so  far  forth 
*®  they  are  finite.    The  peculiarity,  now,  of  Emmons's  meta- 
P^^ysics  and  psychology  on   this  point  is,  that  he  refuses  to 
f^cognize^  or  at  least  to  apply,  these  fundamental  distinctions. 
*^  identifies  the  soul  with  its  enermes  :  tendencies  with  ao- 
y ities ;  tasfo  or  principle  with  exercises ;  the  heart  with  the 
^^1  ;   the  will  with  volitions ;  and,   in  the  last  analysis,   es- 
^^ce    with  phenomena.     The  popular  and  bungling  phase 
/^*^it  his  theor}'  is,  that  he  maintained  that  the  soul  is  a 
*^^in   or  series  of  exercises.*    Pi-ofessor  Park  (Mem.,  412) 
^tempts  to  shield  him  on  this  point  from  the  felicitous  and 
^Il-aimed  shaft  of  the  New  ITaven  professors  (cited,  ibid.,  p. 
'"^)  ;   but  all  that  his  quotations  prove  is — that  nobody  could 


^he  English  language  and  be  consistent  with  such  a  the- 
^-      And  in   fact,  the   theory  is  demanded  by  the  whole 
J^^^t  of  Emmons's  theology.     If  there  was  anything  which 

^^^.   Dwight,  it  is  weU  known,  wrote  an  able  sermon  on  this  theme. 

S^DeraUy  supposed  that  Emmons  was  meant ;  bat  we  recollect  seeing 

v^,  ^  years  since,  a  statement  that  the  President  of  Yale  had  in  mind  some- 

^  Nearer  Xew  Haven — the  younger  Edwards.     If  this  be  so,  it  shows 

^^  U&  the  Exercise  Scheme,  as  well  as  on  the  Atonement,  and  the  happi- 

**"*  tijeojy  of  ethics,  and  the  position  that  man  has  physical  ability  to  over- 

^''^^  his  moral  inability,  the  younger  Edwards,  unlike  his  father,  was  a 

**''**^mner  of  much  modem  Edwardeanism. 

16 
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he  hated  with  a  pure  theological  odium,  it  was  Arminianism  ; 
if  there  was  anything  which  he  loved  with  an  intense  theo- 
logical  affection  (next  to  his  moral  love  for  God   and   his  > 
neighlK)r)  it  was  Efficiency  and  Exercises — efficiency  in  be- 
half of  God,  and  exercises  in  view  of  man.    Now  if  he  could 
only  contrive  to  make  this  love  and  this  hatred  work  into  one 
system,  he  might  well  say,  speaking  theologically,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  henceforth,  etc 
Such  an  accomplishment  was  worthy  of  a  strenuous  theory  _^ 
even  if  a  point  were  strained  in  making  it.    The  main  diffi— ^a^ — 
culty  was  in   reconciling  his   love  for  Exercises,   with  hi  rf!"*^% 
hatred  to  Arminianism  ;  and  this  on  two  points.     Arminii 
held,  with  him,  that  all  ein  and  holiness  are  in  exercis 
they  also  held,  being  seduced  thereto  by  common  sense,  the 
there  is  a  soul  with  all  its  power  and  tendencies,  before 
exercises ;  and,  since  thei-e  is  no  sin  except  in  exercises,  the 
concluded — being  heretics,  that  such  a  soul,  before  it  acte- 
was  in  an  innocent  or  neutral  state.     Now  it  would  never  ( 
for  a  strict  Calvinist  to  grant  this — and  yet,  saj'S  Emmons,  i 
sin  is  sinning,  and  all  holiness  is  active  love.     Here  is  tt 
emergency,  and  "  the  giant "  (as  Professor  Park  calls  hirr" 
showed  himself  equal  to  the  task.    lie  just  said — God  creat 
volitions — and  the  thing  was  done :  Gioberti's  formula,  Den 
creat  exiatentUuf^  is  not  more  keen.     That  is — no  tendenci— -* 
before  acts,  for  if  there  were,  those  tendencies  must  Ixj  nei 
tral,*  which  leads  to  Arminianism  ;  but,  if  there  may  be- 
soul  before  an  act,  then  there  may  be  tendencies  before  a    ^'^^L 
tivities — consequently,  no   soul    before  an  act;   but,    the^^       ^ 
must  be  a  soul  before  an  act,  if  the  category  of  essence  an 
attributes  be  rational  and  ultimate — consequently,  this  cati 
gory  must  be  ignored.f     And  in  all  this,  Emmons  is  em 

*  HopkinB  preceded  Emmonfl  in  the  attempt  to  explain  what  came  befo]^^_^ 
the  excrciBCs  as  a  **  neutral  '^  gjound  ;  but  ho  at  last  seemed  inclined  to  i 
solve  it  into  a  mere  divine  constitution.    Emmons  saw  that  this  was  th- 
onlj  consistent  course. 

f"  We  are  oonsoious,''  says  Emmons,    **of  having  peroeptioD, 
conscience,  memory,   and  volition.     These  are  the  essential  properties 
the  soul,  and  in  these  properties  the  essence  of  the  soul  oonaistB ;  we  o 
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^cntly  "  consistent ''    To  be  sure,  a  f  imdaraeiital  idea  of  the 

*J«nmn  mind  is  set  aside^  and  one  application  of  the  law  of 

^UBality  is  slurred  over — but  what  is  that,  compared  with 

W>e  KMit  of  the  /Irrainiaus,  and  the  triumph  of  supi-alapsa- 

^iAn  Calvinism,  combined  with  a  steadfast  adherence  to  the 

^^^rcise  scheme  ?    His  theory  is,  that  God  creates  tlie  soul 

^''    csreating  its  exercises;  that  he  brings  every  descendant  of 

'^<J«im  into  being  a  sinner,  in  consec^tience  of  Adam's  sin. 

^■^^^'b  personal  and  moral  being,  and  his  sinning,  are  sinnil- 

"^^  C3nn8,     •'  It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  *'  to  conceive  of  a  cor- 

^Ir»t  and  sinful  nature, /^rior  to^  and  distinct  fr&m^  corrupt 

***d   sinful  exercises."    "Why  not?    Kot  merely,  as  is  now 

^J^,  becanse  all  sin  must  consist  in  act;  but  for  the  pro* 

*^^^xider  reason,  that  the  very  soul  consists  of  activities.     Ha 

^^^^  that  he  con  Id  not,  as  a  good  ractaphysiciau  and  logician, 

^^^•end   the  former   position   without  advancing  the  latter, 

"^^^^•^  was  his  strategic  point, 

^  *  »  other  words,  tlu)«gh  Emmons  denied  original  sin,  yet  he 

^^^    it  in  an  entirely  different  sense  from  tliatof  modern  Hop- 

^^^^^ianism,     Ue  did  it  on  the  basis  of  a  wholly  different  ine- 

^^X^liysic  and   psychology.     Holding  that  there  was  no  soul 

^^^c?pt  in  volitions,  he  could  afford  to  saj",  tliere  is  no  origiiial 

^'»  for  the  conclusive  reason  that  his  tlieory  does  not  recog- 

^*^  any  m^jral  and  personal  being,  of  whom  such  original  sin 

Z'^^^ld  be  predicated.     (What  might  possibly  become  of  the 

^^^^im,  if  it  died  before  it  got  a  soul,  is  here  the  nnanswered 

^^^^ion.)    He  could  very  well  say,  and  did  say,  that  as  6<K)n 

.        ^iierc  is  a  real  hnman  being,  it  is  sinful,  because  it  is  created 

^^   tlie  act  of  ginning — the  soul  is  canght  in  the  very  act.    And 

^^^**«  his  theory  enables  him  to  be  very  strenuous  alxnit  the 

^^  Section  between  Adam's  sin  and  ours.   But  the  whole  state 

^   tlie  case  was  entii'ely  altered,  when  Berkeleianisra  was  sup- 

"^*»iited  by  the  Scotch  philos<iiphy,  and  the  distinctions  between 

^^^  m%\\\  a?jd  its  exercises,  between  tendencies  and  voluntary 

no  ooiio«piioa  of  the  90til  u  distiDct  from  these  properties,  or  m  the 
diiKaoo  of  them.**     '*Allwe  know  About  bodjr  Are  its  propertiee;  and 
^  ^%  knoir  feboat  miad  Are  ita  properties** 
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actSj  between  the  heart  and  the  will,  were  reiTietated  in  tJieir 
rational  right.  The  Exercise  scheme  became  another  scheme, 
in  ita  sense,  its  bearings,  and  its  results.  It  was  cut  loose  from 
its  Calvinistie  moorings  ;  it  was  divorced  from  the  divine  ef 
ciency.  The  divine  element  was  eliminated,  and  the  hnman' 
will,  in  the  construction  of  the  system,  took  the  place  of  the 
divine  wilL  Modern  Em  monism  is  thns  as  dififerent  fixim  the 
old  Bcheme  as  democracy  from  iraperialisin,  or  Congregation- 
alism from  the  papacy,  or  p^ydnjlogy  from  metaphysics,  or 
ethics  from  divinity,  or  tlie  human  will  from  the  divine.  The 
same  phrases  may  be  used,  but  there  is  another  sense  ;  there 
may  be,  to  outward  seeniiiiji^,  the  same  eyebalU  but  another 
soul  looks  out ;  the  hands  feel  like  the  hands  of  Jacob,  bat  the 
Toice  is  the  voice  of  Esau. 

This  same  ]>oint  is  also  illusti^atM  by  Emmons's  theory  ol 
Natural  Ability.     lie  nndoubtedly  made  very  sweeping  state- 
ments about  ability.     He  must  do  so,  if  any  room  was  to  lie 
left  for  human  freedom  and  responsibility  in  face  of  the  divine 
efficiency.     If  men  would  only  accept  the  efficiency  he  coald 
aflFurd  to  talk  strongly  about  their  exercises.     He  emphasized 
the  abstract  possibility  of  a  dififerent  volition  from  the  one  ^« 
actually  created.     Thus  there  was  a  seeming  freedom  left. 
He  exaggerated  ability  in  phrases,  just  as  he  exaggerated  effi — 
ciency  in  fact.     But  it  is  after  all  a  shadowy  realm.     And  hi^ 
attempts  at  i*ecouciliation  are  equally  ingenious  and  tineatb^ 
f actons     Ilis  "joints"  are  flie  nice  juxtaposition  of  atoms, 
rather  than  the  junction  of  an  organism  by  vital  nerves  and 
living  bands.     Here,  too,  his  formtilas  are  simple  and  com- 
prehensive ;  God  creates  volitions ;  volitions  are  in  their  very 
nature  free.    "  The  Deity  l)y  working  in  men  both  to  will  and 
to  do  lays  thera  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  acting  fi-eely  *' 
(iv.,  351).     God's  "acting  on  men's  hearts  and  producing 
their  free  voluntary  moral  exercises,  necessarily  makes  them' 
moral  agents'*  (iv.,  385).     The  first  volition  of  every  created 
agent  must  have   had  a  cause   altogether  involuntary  " ;  it 
"  not  only  may  but  must  be  created."     Adam,  for  example^ 
**  could  no  more  produce  his  own  volitions  than  his  own  exiat* 
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OS,  A  self-determining  power  is  an  independent  power, 
ch  never  was,  and  never  could  be  given  to  Adam,"  To 
fjectora  he  replies  thus:  "I  teach  that  God  creates  within 
u&  fi-ee  moral  exercises.  Can  thej  eay,  that  exercises  which 
are  create  free  are  not  fi-ee  ?  One  of  my  opposera  once  said 
ill  a  sermon,  that  an  exercise  which  is  not  self-i^riginated  can- 
not  bo  voluntary,  and  if  it  is  made  free,  it  is  not  free.  But 
this  man  was  by  birth  an  Irishman."  Does  not  the  divine 
who  thus  replies  to  the  "  Irit^litnan  "  seem  to  implyj  that  if  fte 
saj^  they  were  "  created  free,"  that  that  settles  the  matter,  and 
the  difBcnlty  ?  llis  statements  in  respect  to  ability,  tooj  are 
equally  emphatic  with  those  about  the  freedom  of  volition. 
"Every  sinner  is  as  able  t^  embrace  the  Gospel  as  a  thirsty 
man  is  to  drink  water."  Tbey  "  are  aa  ahle  to  do  right  as  to 
do  wrongP  "  lien  always  have  natural  power  to  frustrate 
thoee  divine  decrees  which  they  are  appointed  to  fulfil "  (iv,, 
ZO'k)*  And  this  he  conceives  to  be  consistent  witli  the  posi- 
tion, that  men  '*  cannot  originate  a  single  thought,  affection, 
Or  volition  independently  of  a  divine  iuflueuce  ujK>n  their 
itoiuds  *'  (iv.,  397). 

How,  now,  are  these  resolute  statements  about  dependence 

4^nd  freedonij  ability  and  inability  to  he  undei"Btood  !     Doe« 

I^nitnons  mean  to  teach  tlie  current  doctrine  of  self-detennina- 

■t^ion,  of  self-originated  choices?   lie  expressly  repudiates  it,  as 

rmiiiian.      Does  he  mean  to  teach j  that  man,  before  action, 

i!K:ias  a  faculty  of  will,  which  is  the  cause  of  volition,  so  that 

""Volition  is  its  proper  effect?     This  he  expi-ossly  denies  under 

'two  aspects.     He,  in  the  first  place,  identifies  will  and  voH* 

Uon :  will,  he  says,  "  never  pn^perly  means  a  principle,  or 

"power,  or  faculty  of  the  mind ;  hut  only  choice^  action^  or 

^^soUtian.^^     And,  in  the  second  place,  he  denies  the  position, 

that  free  agency  consists  in  a  power  to  originate  voluntary 

exercises:  **  many  imagine  that  their  free  agency  consists  in 

a  [>ower  to  cause  or  originate  their  own  voluntary  exercises ; 

but  this  would  imply  tbat  they  are  independent  of  God" 

.     .     •  who  *Ms  the  primary  cause  of  every  free  voluntary 

exercise  in  every  human  heart."    And  then  he  adds^ — which 
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shows  US  just  how  the  whole  thing  stood  in  his  mind  :  "  Bw  SJiut 
this  is  consistent  with  man's  having  [not  producing]  fr^r-miTW 
vohmtary  exercises,  which  is  the  essence  of  free  a^icy^^^^^cyP 
That  is,  if  we  only  have  them,  no  matter  how  we  come  \zW  by 
them,  they  are  still  free.  lie  sharpens  this  position:  ".  ^-^A 
power  to  act  without  choosing  to  act  would  be  of  no  adva'^^  van- 
tage to  them,  if  they  possessed  it.  But  they  do  not  posse^^-^sess 
such  a  power,  neither  does  God  possess  such  a  power."  TH  IUhe 
possession  of  this  j>ower  is  the  emphatic  point  in  the  moder  ^^^  .era 
theories  of  the  will,  where  it  is  represented  as  essential  J  to 

praise  and  blame,  to  holiness  and  sin.      But  the  metaphysif  assies 
and  psychology  of  Emmons,  as  well  as  his  efficiency  schenrM::^:  me, 
are   irreconcilable   with   this  view.     Freedom  with  him         -•  is 
simply  an  attribute  of  a  given  volition  ;  given  a  volition,  it  -c^  5t  is 
free,  whatever  be  its  cause.*    His  view  of  freedom  is  so  lo^:^>  o^, 
that  he  even  says,  thut  animals  are  free  agents:  "  The  ai^^  ^ni- 
7nal  creation  are  free  agents  because  they  act  of  choice  "  (i  ^Z^S 
3S0).      That  is,  free  agency  is  found  as  really  in  the  natur — :^w/, 
as  in  the  spiritual  sphere.     Hence  all  that   is  necessary  to 

freedom,  is   to  have  a   volition  produced — no  matter  hm >w; 

Ilcnce,   too,   he   could,  and  did,  say,  that  God's  product'       ^g 
these  volitions  lays  man  "  under  an  absolute  necessity  ofw^^^^         '' 
i^^9  ft'<^^ly'^     He  also  said,  that  volitions   "  are  virtuous        ^^         j 
vicious  in  their  own  nature,  without  the  least  regard  to  t^  ^® 
cause  by  which  they  are  produced  "  (see  his  whole  argnmc^"  ^^ 
on  Adam's  Primitive   Kcctitude,  Works,  iv.,  447  sq.) :  \t^  ^ 
some  of  his  disciples  say  just  the  opposite,  viz.,  that  unlc^^®* 
we  produce  them,  with  full  power  to  the  contrary,  they  ci^^*^* 
not  be  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy. 

His  theory  of  "  physical "  or  natural  ability  (not  of  "  po^BV '^ 

♦  Hopkins  held  the  same  view.     **  Herein  consists  man^s  freedom,  tfc:::^^-^^^ 
his  choice  is  a  choice,  or  his  wiU  a  wilL     Although  he  he  not  the  ca^^^^^^ 
original  mover,  or  efficient  agent  of  the  choice,  yet  it  is  his,  heing  prodnc^''*^^ 
in  him"  (System,  i.,  ch.  iv.).      What  do  modem  Hopkinsians  say  tt^his  p^^ 
sition,  that  persons  *^  may  be  moral  agents,  and  sin,  without  knowing  wh^-^ 
the  law  of  God  is,  or  of  what  nature  their  exercises  are,  and  while  they  ha*^^ 
no  consciousness  that  they  are  wrong*'  ?  (i.,  339). 
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e  contrary  ")  nms  back  of  coorse  into  this  theory  of  fi-ee- 
dom.  lie  genei-ally  u&es  the  w<ird  ability  in  an  external 
Bense,  as  meaning  the  power  of  doing  as  one  pleases.  Some- 
times, however,  it  denotes  with  hini  the  at>stract  possibility  of 
a  different  choice.  But  choice  itself,  be  distinctly  says,  is  de- 
iident  on  something  else  besides  this  natural  power;  "Two 
thin^  are  aWibitoly  necessary  in  order  to  men's  acting  ;  one 
to  be  able,  aud  the  other  is  to  be  willing.  By  being  able 
meant  a  natuml  power  to  act ;  and  by  being  willing  a  moral 
'wer  to  act"  (iv.,  305).  Aiul  tliis  '*  moral  power"  is  what 
od  coufei-s  in  **  pr-odiicing  '*  the  exercises.  If  both  are  "  ab- 
lutely  nec^sary,''  then  the  natural  power  wi tin >ut  the  moral 
ould  seem  to  be  insufficient.  But  be  is  not  always  faithful 
this  view.  He  sometimes  talks  as  if  tlie  natural  power 
one  were  sufficient,  or  as  if  the  natural  ability  could  produce 
iie  moral  power.*  lie  presses  tins  point  verbally  so  as  to 
demand  the  advanced  position ,  taken  by  some  of  his  followers. 
Ills  natural  ability  had  in  fact  no  bold,  or  substauce,  no  back- 
mnnd  to  support  it;  a  possible  v<ilition  without  a  real  will 
and  a  real  suul,  was  a  mere  abstraction.  But  as  soon  as  a  soul 
with  all  its  powers  and  capacities  was  brought  in,  the  whole 
aspect  and  bearings  of  the  theory  were  altered.  The  divine 
efficiency  was  driven  back.  Though  Einmonw's  ow'u  doctrines 
of  philosophical  necessity  and  divine  efficiency  kept  him  from 
affirming  a  self-determining  power  of  the  will;  yet  he  so  ex- 
alted natural  power,  in  theory,  that  it  became  proud  and 
boastful,  broke  loi>se  from  the  divine  efficiency,  and  set  up  for 
If,  In  breaking  loose  from  divine  efficiency  it  also  broke 
loose  from  Emmons.  In  h3^postatiBing  a  real  faculty  of  will, 
affirming  eelf-determinatton,  in  asserting  that  natural  ability 
f  itself  is  enough  (as  simple  power)  to  account  for  the  voli- 

*  Ooe  sentenoe  striking'lj  illtistraiea  the  carious  reeulta  to  which  hk  noTcl 
fkmm&ology  flomettmes  led,  ^'If  they  [men]  were  wlllmg  as  weU  as  able 
to  defeat  hi«  [God^ej  purposes^  tbej  certainly  wouki  defeat  them"  (iv., 
S05).  It  ifi  osaaUy  thooght  that  wicked  men  are  quite  wilUug  to^  but  cati* 
Emmons  aays,  they  can,  but  are  Dot  ¥niling.  Wliat  sort  of  an  *  *  nbil- 
bthat? 
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tion,  the  new  scheme  is  unfaithful  to  the  real  spirit  of  Em- 
mons ;  it  retains  hia  plmiscology  and  alters  its  sense ;  it  keeps 
the  exercises  and  denies  the  effieiencj  that  produces  them. 
The  niudern  theory  demands  a  pausej  as  it  were,  between  die 
divine  agency  and  man's  act,  so  that  man  may  have  a  chance 
to  choose;  while  Emmoirs  says,  tlie  divine  ageucy  makes  the 
volition.  The  human  will,  instead  of  tlie  divine,  is  the  cou- 
structive  idea  of  the  new  system.  And  yet,  it  Is  pretended 
that  the  systems  are  the  same  on  the  essential  points.  Just  as 
if  Etnmons,  and  men  of  his  stamp,  spent  their  days  in  exalting 
the  human  will!  The  difficulty  with  him  was  in  reconciling 
human  freedom  with  his  main  dogma  of  divine  efficiency ;  the 
difficulty  with  the  moderns  is  tu  reconcile  even  decrees  and 
providence  with  their  dogma  of  the  power  to  the  contrary. 
God  was  the  soul  of  the  one  system ;  man  is  the  measure  of 
the  other.— And  as  to  Ennnons's  mode  of  reconciling  dei)eud- 
ence  and  free  agency,  to  which  two  of  his  most  nested  sermonB 
are  devoted — the  process  consists  in  etatiiig  cleai^ly  and  sharply 
both  points,  God's  nniversal  agency,  and  the  freedom  of  vo- 
litions, and  then  saying,  that  the  divine  efficiency  creates  the 
voliti(uis  free.  In  one  passage,  he  also  says,  that  the  two 
truths  cannot  clash,  because  thev  fall  nnder  the  coirnizanc© 
of  different  facultics^the  dependence  nnder  "  reason,"  and 
the  freedom  nnder  "  counnon  sense."  But  this  is  a  merely 
external  remark.     The  chief  solution  is,  rn  the  simple  doctrine     ^se 

of  efficiency.      This  is  no  solution,   it  is  simply   assertion,    j 

We  canutit  accept  it,  even  thongh  he  also  asserts,  that  the  de ^ 

nial  of  it  is  *'eitlier  open  infidelity  or  impious  blasphemy  ""^^  ^ 
(iv.,  3S6> 

The  most  startling,  yet  logical,  application  of  the  Exercif 
scheme  is,  however,  to  the  doctrine  of  J iistili cation,  in  relation 
to  the  rewards  of  a  future  life.     The  atonemcut  of  Christ,  i'^ 
says,  directly  procured  only  the  forgiveness  of  sins.     Justiti-£*- 
cation  consists  in  this  forgiveness.     Emmons  held  indeed  U<^9^ 
the  Protestant  doctrine  that  justification  is  "the  gift  of  th»- 
giver,"  and  not "  the  reward  of  the  worker ; "  but  he  held  thf- 
just  because  he  limited  justification  to  pardon.     Hopkins 
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Gained  botli  the  active  and  passive  oljedieoceof  Christ ;  *  Era- 
^iions  not  only  denied  tlie  active  obedieiice,  but  he  also  denied 
^hat  justification  confers  a  title  to  eternal  life.  He  shrunk 
^roni  no  conclusions  which  his  exercise  theory  iinjKvsed.  Dr. 
Spring,  of  Newbtiryport,  and  most  of  the  older  New  England 
divines  liere  parted  companj  with  liim  ;t  but  he  stuck  to  his 
thesis  (the  title  of  one  of  his  sennons) — Hohj  Ohedhnee  the 
Only  Title  to  Eternal  Life^m^t  because  obedience  '*  merits" 
life^  for  the  ci'eatnre  cannot  merit  anything  of  the  Ci*eator,  but 
bec.HUse  it  makes  ns  "  worthy  of  apprfibation  ;  ■'  it  is  a  *'  I'e- 
ward  uf  i^race."  There  is  an  "ei^scntial  difference/'  he  says, 
**  between  tlie  ground  of  (xod's  justifying  [pardoning]  n*en, 
and  the  ground  on  wliich  he  rewards  %vith  eternal  life." 
" He  forgives  them  solely  <m  the  r/round  of  t%rwt'8  atojwmentj 
hvii  he  rewards  them  sohlijon  the  ff  round  of  their  good  works,^^ 
The  contrary  opinion  is  '^  not  only  an  error^  l>ut  a  palpable 

•  Hopkina  say* :  **  The  law  could  not  be  fulfilled  by  Jesnn  Christ,  without 
his  sufferings  the  penalty  of  it^  and  obeying  it  perfectly*''     *'  Atonement  cou- 
nts in  fulfilling  the  pemil  part  of  the  lnw  l>y  iuffering,  to  provide  the  way 
'or  pardon  Qul J ;  while  merUoiiom  obedience  is  such  conformity  to  the  pre- 
ceptive part  of  the  law  as  procures  ptrntite  HghteougneM.'*^     The  remisaion 
0(f  mn^  h«  ftsserta,  would  be  *'  a  very  partial  retleirtption  ;  "  it  was  therefor© 
tteeessary  that  Chriat  ehould  obey  the  preoepta  of  the  law  for  man,  and  in 
lki»  stead,  that  by  hia  perfect  and  meriborious  ob^dietice  he  might  honor  the 
l^vr  in  the  preceptive  parUof  it,  aod  obtain  aU  the  pc»aitive  favors  and  ben* 
^fitft  which  were  needed."     "When  a  sinner  ia  justiKed  he  is  pardoned  on 
^<3oaont  of  the  atonaneni^  and  ac^epUd  as  a  juat  one,  on  account  of  the  w<fr- 
Ji€4prious  obtdienM  of  hin  substitute  *'  (System,  i,  pp.  4^^^  108-0,  etc).     Em,- 
^K^ioiiB.  on  the  contrary^  was  averse  to  the  phrase — '*  the  merits  of  Chriat" 

\  In  connection  with  this  matter,  a  good  anecdote  k  told  in  the  Memoir 

^^p^  455)    of  the   f olio  wing  **  laconic,  magriaterial   and  patron  ixing'**  epistle, 

^ent  ta  Dr.  Emmons  :  '*  May  let.     My  dear  brother,  I  have  read  your  ser- 

-^Aon  on  the  Atonement,  and  have  wept  over  it     Youth  affectionately,  A.  B. 

C3/*     To  which  he  at  once  replied  :  "  May  3d.     Dear  air^  I  have  read  your 

Xetier,  and  laughed  at  it,     Yours^  Nathi  Emmons."     The  divine  who  wrote 

%hi0  episUe  is  underetood  to  lie  Dr.  Griffin.     We  are  aaaured,  on  direct  au- 

'tlH>fity,  that  there  muat  be  some  mistake  about  this  anecdote ;  that  Dr, 

"Bizunoiii^  on  being  ques^tioned  about  it,  soid^  that  though  he  receiyed  from 

l>r-  Griffin  a  letter  on  this  nubject,  he  did  not  reply  to  it.     He  also  said  that 

the  jwnotmt  of  the  letter  was  that  the  djxjtrine  of  his  (EmmouB's)  sermon  ou 

tbe  Atonement  *^  robbed  the  believer  of  half  hia  Saviour/' 
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absurdity.*'  And  on  hie  exercise  tliet>rj%  it  is  &o.  For,  if  all 
that  is  moral,  all  tJiat  is  the  subject  of  iiioral  judgmente,  praise 
orblaiue,  reward  or  puiialtj,  is  iu  individual  volitions,  and  in 
these  alime,  then  it  is  a  **  palpable  absurdity  "  to  Bay  that 
ChriBt's  ineritB  can  confer  on  other  beings  "  a  title  to  eternal 
life."  In  logic,  "  holy  obedience  is  the  only  title  to  eternal 
life.'*  lie  is  right  in  say  tug  that  "tltero  is  no  propriety  in 
using  the  term  inerits  of  VhrUV^  This,  to  be  sure,  cuts  deep 
into  the  Christian  system  ;  but  it  is  the  inevitable  and  inexor- 
able liJgic  of  the  theory.  The  same  definitions  that  deSne 
away  original  sin  are  also  incompatible  wiih  the  pixjper  doc- 
trine of  jufitification.  Adam  and  Christ  stand  together.  If 
Adam's  Bin  is  only  the  "occasion  "  of  our  sin,  then  is  Christ's 
righteousness  only  the '*  occasion  "  of  our  rigliteousuess.  If 
there  is  no  moral  nexus  in  the  one  case,  there  can  he  none  m 
the  other — on  the  ^*  consistent "  exercise  theory.  Th*.uigh 
Emmons  sometimes  concedes  that  Christ's  death  is  the*' occa- 
sion*' of  God's  granting  iununierable  favors  to  mankind,  yet, 
speaking  strictly,  he  says  :  '*  God  grants  regenerating  grace  to 
whom  he  pleases,  as  an  act  of  mei^e  sovereignty,  without  any 
particular  respect  to  the  death  or  atonement  of  ChrieL''  Such 
a  statement  as  this,  in  connection  with  his  view  about  uur 
"  being  rewarded  solely  ou  the  ground  of  good  works,''*  is  a 
sad  illustration  of  the  power  of  an  unbending  logic,  when  based 
upon  a  partial  theory.  It  emphatically  indicates,  that  Clii-ist 
has  not  that  central  and  comprelieusive  position  in  this  the^ 
retic  scheme,  which  he  has  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  expe- 
rience of  bell  eve  re.  We  say,  in  t!ie  theoretic  schcfUCj  because 
we  would  not  for  an  instant  imply  that  Emmons  did  not  folly 
believe  all  that  the  Scriptures  assert  about  Christ  But  his 
theory  obliged  hnn  to  assign  to  Christ  only  the  position  of  re- 
movhig  the  obstacle  to  forgiveness,  and  then  to  let  a  mere 
moral  system  (the  exercises,  as  containing  all  that  is  moral) 
ran  on  its  own  course — ^having  indeed  respect  to  Christ,  as,  in 
the  divine  deci^ec,  the  occasion  of  blessings,  but  not  as  tlieir 
meritorious  source  and  ground.  The  matter  lay  in  his  mind 
thus  ;  the  siuucr  must  first  get  thixuigh  with  the  decree  of  elec- 
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trust  in  Chi-ist.     Thus 


his 
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and  thcTi  he  may  trust  in  Clii-ist.  I'hus  m  lus  compen- 
dious statement  of  liis  own  views,  we  read  (Memoir,  p.  428) : 
"That  siunei's  must  exercise  uncoDditional  subrnidsion  to  God 
hefore  they  can  exercise  faith  in  Christ."  Love  and  repent- 
ance  both  come  before  faith  in  Christ  (Memoir,  pp.  3G0-7)* 
Id  his  dread  of  Antinomianism,  he  ran  into  the  counter  ex- 
treme* As  liis  exercises  lacked  a  psychology^  bo  was  his  the- 
ology deficient  in  its  Chri^tology* 

The  two  other  points  that  characterize  the  system  of  Em- 
tnans,  he  shares  with  the  body  of  the  old  Ilopkiosiani^,  as  they 
are  usually  interpreted,  viz.,  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means 
of  the  greatest  good ;  and  that  unconditional  submission,  in 
the   form  of  a  willingness  to  be  lost  (damned),  is  the  fitting 
test  of  regeneration.     As  the  divine  agency  is  the  efficient 
oanse  of  all  events  and  actB,  so  is  the  divine  glory  the  final 
oause  or  end  of  the  system  ;  and  the  ultimate  reason  for  the 
existence  of  sin  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  manifest  the  full 
cje^larative  gk*ry  of  the  Most  lligh :  sin  is  in  tliis  sense  tlie 
xiecessary  means  of  the  greatest  g<jod.  "And  if  that  divine  glory 
<3emands  our  everlasting  condemnation,  we  must  be  submis- 
sive to  it:  if  need  be,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  be  condemned 
:ioreven     And  thus  En n nous  did  not  falter  or  waver  in  his 
logic.     He  was  thoroughly  coiisietent  \uth  his  fundamental 
^issumptions  in  all  their  deductions.     In  apology  for  his  posi- 
"•;ioii  about  sin  as  the  necessary  "  means  "  of  the  greatest  good, 
3t  is  suggested,  that  by  "means"  he  only  means  ** occasion" 
^Memoir,  p.  403).     But  the  word  "  occasion  *'  seems  too  in- 
definite to  express  his  accurate  meaning.    Though  he  did  not 
dissert  tliat  sin  is  the  dii^ect  means  of  g*H>d,  in  its  own  nature 
(it  could  not  be  this,  since  it  is  essentially  evil),  yet  lie  cer- 
tainly did  maintain  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  full  manifesta- 
tion of  the  glory  of  Gud— so  necessary,  that  God  created  it  for 
this  end.     His  plain  i>o8ition  is,  '*  that  thei-e  is  the  san^e  kind, 
'     if  not  the  same  degree  of  necessity  in  the  divine  mind,  to  cre- 
ate sinful,  as  to  create  holy  beings ;  *'  that  '*  all  the  goodness 
of  God  in  all  its  branches  could  not  have  been  displayed,  if 
natural  and  moral  evil  had  not  existed ;  ^'  and  again,  if  God 
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meant  to  dis[>lay  all  his  goodness  in  creation,  he  was  obliged 
to  bring  into  being  objects  upon  which  he  might  display  both 
his  justice  and  mercy"  (iv.,  254).     Does  the  indefinite  word 
"  occasion  "  express  the  sura  of  these  statements !     Nor  is  this 
all,  for  he  even  goes  so  far  in  his  inferences  as  to  say  (iv.,  374), 
that  though  men  are  bound  to  repent  of  their  own  criminality, 
yet,  "  since  all  their  sinful  conduct  may  be  ascribed  to  God, 
who  ordained  it  for  his  own  glory,  and  whose  agency  was  con- 
cerned in  it,  they  have  no  reasonto  he  sorry  that  any  evil  a€t\ 
or  event  took  place?'*     He  illustrates  it  by  the  case  of  Joseph'i 
brethren,  who,  when  they  saw  the  good  accomplished  by  th^^-«=^^^ 
selling  of  their  brother,  "  could  not  have  been  sorry  for  thin^  r^  Jg^  ^^ 
without  being  sorry  for  God's  conduct,"  etc.     This  is  sorel j^^  MT^^^^ 
sufficiently  explicit,  and  it  shows  that  he  could  hardly  hav^^^-i^     -^^^ 
used  the  term  "  occasion  "  to  express  his  own  position  in  it^c:S  -^     ^^ 
real  sense.     So,  too,  as  to  the  "  willingness  to  be  damned,"  nr>  ^^  ^ 

the  phrase  runs.     lie  did  not,  we  are  told,  really  mean  to  say^-^^^""**^ 
"  damned  ;  "  he  only  said  "  lost" — a  milder  word,  of  the  samc^  ^::a^=^"^ 
import.     This  theory  is  also  resolved  by  his  defenders  intcc^'^  '^Tu 
the  general  duty  of  submission  (the  caption  under  which  the^-^^^^   . 
Memoir  discussed  it  is,  "  Harmony  of  Disinterested  Submis-  *^  '^' 
sion  to  God  with  Love  to  Self  ").     Very  true — it  is  submission,^  ^^"^    -^\i 
but  it  is  submission,  not  in  a  general,  but  in  a  very  definita^^-*  ^-  y 
and  peculiar  form — at  war  with  the  primary  instinct  of  self""-*-^^^         ^ 
love,  as  well  as  with  the  benevolence  and  grace  of  tlie  Gospel.  ^  •^  ^;^fs\ 
God  never  demanded  of  any  creature  to  be  willing  to  be  lost    ^*^  ^  ^i 
And  no  ingenuity  of  deduction  can  warrant  such  a  terrible    ^^      ^^n, 
questioning  and  torture  of  the  soul.     It  is  a  logical  rack,  and    '-^^  ^\ 
not  a  scriptural  test.     The  most  ingenious  explanation  of  the 
theory  is  that  of  Emmons  himself  in  his  reply  to  Stuart  (Me- 
moir, pp.  397-400);  and  his  argument  shows  that  he  included 
in  this  test  not  only  the  willingness  to  suffer  pain,  but  also  the 
willingness  to  be  in  a  ^^ future "  state  of  "  disobedience  and 
rebellion."     And  this  settles  the  matter  as  far  as  Christian 
consciousness  and  the  Bible  are  concerned.     It  is  a  self-sub- 
vei-sive  and  revolting  test  of  a  regenerate  condition.     The  test 
includes  a  bribe ;  for,  if  we  are  willing  to  be  lost,  we  never 
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shall  lie.     And  this  feai-f  ul  test  is  the  inexorable  logic  of  the 
oomliiiied  efficieiiey  and  exercise  schemes. 

And  this  rigid  and  consistent  echeuie  was  not  confined  to 
the  closet  of  the  studentj  and  the  discussions  of  a  theological 
djues,  but  it  was  enforced  as  the  measure  and  standard  of  re- 
ligtoas  experience ;  it  was  made  the  touch-stone  of  the  new 
life*     Ennnons  himself,  we  are  told,  "  adopted  the  new  the- 
Dlogy  and  experienced  the  new  birth  at  one  and  tlie  same 
)  '^  (Memoir,  p.  37) ;  and  the  disciples  were  as  the  master. 
In  this  too  he  was  a  faithful  expr^nent  of  some  New  England 
eudenciee  ;  the  most  abstruse  and  metaphysical  dogmas  have 
been  worked  into  the  heart  and  life,  as  nowhere  else  in 
world.     The  abstractions  of  theological  systems  have  been 
I  turning-point  in  the  renewal  of  the  souh     No  other  people 
Br  passed  through  such  a  process.     And  not  more  than  one 
Iteration,  even  of  New  England  men  and  women,  could 
^r  the  scrutiny  of  the  searching  dogmas  of  Emmons.   They 
rere  too  much  even  for  regenerate  human  natnre,  as  yet  sanc- 
tified only  in  part.     And  if  too  bitter  for  saints— what  must 
"Mhey  have  been  to  sinners,  inclined  by  nature  to  Arminianism 
•^Miidf  by  nnenlightened  common  sense,  to  Unitarian  ism  ]  There 
"■^rere  in  tbrise  days  other  sharp  men  in  New  England  besides 
^^he  orthodox*     Orthodoxy  in  their  view  became  identified 
"^th  the  dogmas  that  God   is  the  author  of  sin,  that  men 
^^hould  l>e  willing  to  ho  cast  off  forever,  and  the  like  hyper- 
^lolee  of  hyper-Calvinism.     Not  only  so,  Ennnons  also  gave 
ito  their  hands  some  of  the  stnmgest  arguments  against  the 
Calvinism.     They  took  his  exercises  and  discarded  the 
Itrolling  efficiency;  they  adopted  his  ethical   maxima, 
^[▼orced  from  his  rigid  snpeniaturalism.     He  averred  that  all 
il  is  moral  is  in  exorcises,  so  did  they.     He  denied  imputa- 
Ikm  and  the  covenants,  inability  and  limited  atonement,  and 
&y  were  agreed.     He  said  the  rewards  of  heaven  are  for  our 
it  obedience,  and  they  thought  this  very  natural.     They 
in  with  his  abstractions,  about  its  being  as  easy  to 
irepent  as  to  walk  or  eat.     He  made  the  essence  of  virtue  to 
ccniiist  in  impartial  love ;  and  on  this  point  Channing  also 
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followed  Hopkins.     His  theory  made  this  love  to  be  the  cs- 
sence  of  the  new  birth,  and  heterodox  men  said  they  liad  this 
love,  and  of  course  were  born  again.    Emmons  brought  every- 
thing about  Christ  in  his  relation  to  us,  excepting  pardon 
alone,  under  the  head  of  sovereignty,  and  "  liberal  "  thinkers 
brought  pardon,  too,  under  the  same  category.     He  subordi- 
nated the  exercises  to  the  efficiency,  and  they  subordinated, 
the  efficiency  to  the  exercises.     He  believed  in  the  Trinity, 
the  Incarnation,  the  decrees  ;  but  they  said,  if  they  could  onl; 
have  holy  love  (the  essence  of  the  new  life)  without  these  hi 
doctrines,  that  they  hardly  thought  them  essential  to  salvatioi 
No  Emnionsite  reasoned  in  this  way,  but  there  were  many  ii 
New  England,  who  were  repelled  from  orthodoxy  by  the  logi« 
consequences  of  the  efficiency  theory,  and  who  were  confirmiP     .    i^  '^ 
in  heterodoxy  by  the  logical  inferences  from  the  exercii 
scheme — each  of  course  being  taken,  unfairly  to  Emmons,  b^" 
itself  alone.     But  heretics  cannot  be  expected  to  be  compi 
hensive ;  heresy,  in  its  etymology,  is  something  "taken" — s 
part  taken, — and  the  whole  left. 

The  truth  is — as  our  whole  exposition  shows,  there  were  ik:  "^^         ^^ 
Emmons  two  systems,  both  held  in  the  most  extreme  and  1 
cal  form.   Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,  in  his  work  on  Ceyloi 
says,  that  in  the  chameleon  there  is  an  imperfect  sympathy 
between  the  two  lobes  of  the  brain  and  the  two  sets  of  nei 
which  permeate  the  opposite  sides  of  its  frame.     One  side  ma; 
bo  fast  asleep,  while  the  other  side  is  wide  awake ;  and  th( 
poor  creature  cannot  make  them  act  together.     There  is  a  lib 
imperfect  sympathy  between  the  efficiency  scheme,  and  thc^^-^ 
exercise  theory,  of  Emmons.     They  are  not  organically  nni — -^ 
fied.     They  are  not  really  harmonized,  but  held  together,  not^''^^^^]] 
by  a  rational  idea,  but  by  the  force  of  will — ^his  own  will 
(subjectively),  and  the  will  of  Gk)d  (objectively).     Stat  pro 
ratione  voluntas.    His  conception  of  the  created  universe  is 
that  of  a  series  of  perfectly  distinct  events  and  exercises,  pro- 
duced at  every  instant  by  an  immediate,  divine  energy.     It  is 
an  atomic  naturalism  engrafted  upon  an  extreme  and  arbitrary 
supernaturalism.    The  conception  of  anything  akin  to  a  real 
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-^JTganisTTi,  or  a  proper  developraent,  is  entirelj  wanting.     The 
unity  of  the  race  is  not  a  real  historic  continuity,  hut  an  arbi- 
trary  divine  constitntion.     And  then,  in  constructing  the  sys- 
tem, all  events  and  exercises  are,  in  effect,  parcelled  out,  doe- 
trinally, under  the  two  rubrics  of  divine  and  creature  agency. 
One  set  of  doctrines  sets  forth  the  divine  agency ;  another  set 
of  doctrines  sets  forth  tlio  human  activity.     And  both  cover, 
where  they  concnr,  the  same  suliject  matter,  which  is  at  one 
tirae  viewed  as  all  divine,  and  at  another  time  viewed  as  all 
hnman.     And  the  only  union  between  the  two,  which  Em* 
mons  knows,  is  found  in  the  divine  efficiency  itself.     He  did 
all  that  a  man  of  the  greatest  keeuTicsa  could  do,  in  his  at- 
tempts at  mediation  on  this  basis.     But  his  mediations  are 
unreal,  formal,  and   abstract.     Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  sove- 
reignty and  fi*ee  ageucy  are  reconciled,  by  saying,  that  God 
creates  the  volitions  free ;  God  is  defended  from  the  charge  of 
being  the  autlior  of  sifi,  chiefly  on  the  ground,  tliat  "  sin  is 
one  tiling,''  and  *'  the  taking  pla(!e  of  sin  '*  quite  another  thing  ; 
tliough  God's  sovereignty  and  his  moral  gtjvernment  are  said 
to  cover  equally  all  acts,  yet  so  sharp  a  distinction  is  made 
between  them^   that  it  is  claimed  God  as  a  sovereign  can 
Create  a  moral  act,  which,  as  a  moral  governor,  he  is  bound 
to  punish.     By  asserting,  tliat  the  same  act  is,  in  one  aspect, 
^  wholly  the  product  of  divine  energy,''  and,  in  another  as- 
X>eGt,   "wholly  the  act  of  the  creature"   (being  made  bis), 
Emmons  seems  to  tiiink,  that  he  has  8(»lved  the  problem  of 
dependence  and  free  agency — *^a  seeming  ditKculty  which 
^iins  through  the  whole  Bible  "  (iv.,  371).     But  this  is  simply 
k^tateraent  and  distinction,  not  Bohition  or  rcconcihation.     lie 
^ Confounds  clear,  abstract  distinctions  with  tlio  truth  itself.   A 
definite,  intelligible  proposition  is  his  ideal  —  and  also  the 
^t^ality.     As  if  theology,  like  mathematics?,  were  a  science  of 
ciefiTutions  and  deductions!     But  in  such  a  system,  so  clear 
and  paradoxical^  one  of  the  antagonistic  elements  must  get  the 
Tipper  hand,  and  the  other  be  su!jjected  with  a  strong  arm; 
one  must  be  the  reality,  aud  the  other  an  illusion.     And  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  in  the  logical  results  of  this  theory, 
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the  reality  ii  in  tlio  divine  agency,  ancl  that  the  alleged  free- 
dom and  iHivver  of  the  creature  h  an  unreal  and  vanishins 
factor  in  the  victorioaa  and  irresistible  march  of  the  divine 
decree.  Freedom  and  responsibility  could  only  be  saved  by 
a  revolt  against  his  hyper-Calvinifitic  necessarianism ;  by  a 
psychology^  which  sliould  give  a  real  human  snbstratutn  to 
the  volitions.  In  his  theory  the  volition  was  made  perfectly, 
free,  natural  ability  was  strained  to  the  ntmost  so  as  to  endure 
the  pressure  of  the  divine  agency;  and  the  tension  betweeo 
the  efficiency  and  the  exercises  became  so  intense,  that  the 
two  snapt  asunder  and  parted  company.  His  dogma  of  divine 
efiieieney  was  left  with  himself,  and  liis  ethical  and  voluntary 
exercises  went  on  their  way  rejoicing,  under  other  anspice.5. 
And  he  himself  stands  alone  in  New  England  theology,  to 
ehow  US  what  a  great  man  can  do  and  say,  when  he  attempts 
impossibilities — tliat  is,  when  he  attempts  to  make  both  the 
divine  agency  and  human  freedom  absolute.  If  the  feat 
could  be  performed,  it  was  in  the  way  he  attempted  it.  If 
anybody  wishes  to  liokl  the  essence  of  Calvinism,  that  is,  that 
the  will  of  God  is  all  in  all,  together  with  the  essence  of  Ar- 
minianism,  that  is,  that  tlie  will  of  man  is  absolutely  contin- 
gent, it  can  only  be  by  exaggerating  Calvinism  into  tho  | 
position  that  the  divine  w^iU  creates  the  human  exerelsea. 
Calvinism  must  be  exalted  into  hyper-Calvinism,  or  else  thel 
exercises  will  land  us  in  an  entirely  different  system. 

This  would  be  made  still  more  evident,  if  we  could  follow' 
out  the  system  of  Emmons,  in  its  influence  on  subsequent 
speculations.     Our  discussion  has  already  been  so  protracted, 
tliat  we  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  general  and  brief  state- 
ment. 

As  we  have  seen,  in  deference  to  his  ethics  and  exercises, 
he  parted  company  with  certain  traditional  dogmas,  inwrought 
into  the  Calvinistic  bodies  of  divinity — viz.,  imputation,  the 
covenants,  original  sin  and  hereditary  depravity  (including 
the  organic  and  moral  unity  of  the  race),  and  Justification 
under  the  relation  of  conferring  a  title  to  eternal  life.  Now, 
it  might  easily  be  shown,  that  these  doctrines,  thus  excluded 
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'•hearing  them  off  as  **  fag-ends  "),  are  for  the  most  part  the 
^  doctrines  by  which  historical  Calvinism  has  endeavored 
fettiltigate  or  avoid  the  pressure  and  logical  conchip'-nsfrom 
^e  strictest  theory  of  divine  sovereignty — so  that  the  pro- 
^edares  ol  God  in  respect  to  sin  and  salvation  shonld  not  seem 
fa  be  the  acts  of  arbitral^  sovereignty,  but  the  regulated  and 
IWered  course  of  a  moral  systcmj  intended  for  the  whole  race, 
*^G&e doctrines  are  the  ones  by  which  the  awe-inspiring  de- 
**^®^  (horribile  decretiim^n  Calvin's  sense,  not  **  horrible '* 
"**^  fearful)  was  relieved  from  the  stigma,  that  it  made  God 
^®  i^uthor  of  sin,  and,  in  an  equally  arbitrary  way,  of  rc- 
<i€Eliiption.     But  Emmons's  "  exercises  "  compelled  him  to  re- 
)®^  all  imputations  and  covenants.  Strictly  taken,  they  left  no 
piaee  for  any  other  than  a  merely  moral  or  legal  system — 
*^*^^Sfi  the  divine  sovereignty  were  enforced  with  redoubled 
^ftiphaaifi.     Being  a  Oalvinist,  he  chose  the  latter  coui-se ;  and 
^^^Oe,  of  all  Calvinists  Jie  is  moat  strenuous  about  predestina- 
*™*l>  election,  reprobation,  and  the  affiliated  doetriueB.     In 
*■****%  he  made  his  exercises  Calvin islic  only  by  the  violent 
P^T>ce88  of  representing  them  as  tlio  product  of  the  direct 
*i8"Wicy  of  the  Most  High.     He  retained  of  Calvinism  chiefly 
7*^*^  doctrine  which  is  most  easily  perverted,  and  represented 
,    ^^  'n  the  form  most  liable  to  perversion.     Such  was  his  posi- 
B^**»»  in  relation  to  the  old  Calvinism. 

^*"   But  this  "giant,  with  a  hundred  athletes  in  his  train,"  as 

^  Memoir  strikingly  describes  him,  also  produced  a  decided 

r^^^^  upon  the  old  Hopkinsian  school ;  he  rent  it  in  twain, 

^"^^  the  men  of  Taste,  and  the  men  of  Exercises  (all  mighty 

j?^**)  ;  and  this  provincial  phraseology  denotes  an  important 

^**^inctioii.    The  larger  part  of  the  HopkinBians  were  not 

7^*iy  to  sanction  the  jxisition,  that  all  that  is  moral  is  in  Exer- 

"■Hf^  jjj  Ennuons's  sense,  that  is,  in  Volitions  (volition  with  hira 

^^Inding  the  affections,  and  being  equivalent  to  heart).     They 

^Higuifihcd  between  heart  and  will,  feeling  and  action,  the 

^^^Hd  or  source  of  the  exercises,  and  the  exercises  themselvea, 

U^y  held,  with  Edwards,  that  there  is  a  *  principle '  or  *  fonn- 

^*^o'  for  the  exercises  or  volitions,  and  that  this  *  taste  *  or 
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*  principle'  is  the  real  seat  of  moral  character.  They  had  a 
better  psychology  than  Emmons.  Here  stood  Burton,  to  whom 
we  have  ah^eady  referred.*  And  this  too  was  the  ground  of 
the  venerated  Dr.  Woods  of  Andovcr,  who  receded  from  the 
peculiar  phrases  of  the  Bchool,  in  proportion  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  experience  as  a  teacher  of  tlieology.  It  was  a 
kind  providence  for  the  New  England  churches,  that  when 
the  violent  abstractions  of  *  efficiency'  and  'exercises'  were 
waging  such  warfare,  and  leading  to  such  results,  a  man  like 
Dr.  WoTids  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  seminary 
at  Andover.  He  is  emphatically  the '  judicions'  divine  of  the 
later  New  England  theology,  lie  educated  a  generation  of 
preachers,  who  had  neither  crotchets  nor  airy  whimsw  And 
Moses  Stuart,  too,  with  all  his  versatility,  became  a  rich  bless- 
ing  to  the  churches,  by  training  their  preachers  in  the  more 
thorongh  study  of  the  whole  truth,  as  revealed  with  open  face 
in  the  inspired  Word. 

But  the  extreme  positions  which  Emmons  deduced  from 
both  hi8  Efficiency  and  Exercise  schemes  led  to  a  more  radical 
dissent  and  reaction*  As  we  have  seen,  his  **  consistent  Cal- 
vinism "  emerged  in  the  three  dogmas — that  sin  is  the  product 
of  the  divine  efficiency,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  full  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  glory,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  this 
glory,  men  should  be  willing  to  be  "lost'*  On  the  other 
hand,  his  exercise  scheme  led  to  the  inferences,  that  all  that 
is  moral  is  in  volitions  (excluding  original  sin),  and  that  man 
has  natural  ability  to  repent,  etc.  But  this  natural  ability,  as 
we  have  stated,  still  needed  to  be  backed  np  by  a  soul — and 
these  volitions  cried  out  for  a  real  human  nature  as  a  sub- 


•  One  of  the  ablest  of  tbeso  Taate  men  was  Judg«  Nathamel  Nilea,  of  Ter» 
mont,  who,  it  is  said^  was  the  nval  of  Dr,  Btirkon  m  the  honor  of  being  the 
founder  of  the  Taste  school.  How  strongly  the  men  of  thta  stamp  were  op- 
posed to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Emmons  school  Is  seen  in  an  aicnte  p«ni- 
phlet,  now  Uttle  known,  entitled  i  **  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  who  received  hk 
Theological  Edncation  under  the  Instruction  of  Dr.  Emmona^  oonoemiog 
the  Doctrine  which  teaches  that  Impenitent  Sinners  liav©  Natural  Power  to 
make  themfielTes  New  Hearts.  By  Nathaniel  Niles,  A,M.**  Windsor,  1809. 
It  is  one  of  the  moat  valuable  toUcs  of  this  oontroTer^. 
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Btr^^tnm.  The  pecaliarity  of  the  reaction  that  ensued  (chiefly 
^wa  ^le  Xew  Haven  school)  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  in  the 
^^^^^<Kloction  of  such  a  pdjchology,  giving  to  the  exercises  a 
"V^xig  source  and  centre — and,  then,  in  arraying  the  exercise 
fi<^lx^me  against  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  efficiency.  The 
v-?c»»^necticut  divines  as  a  whole  never  favored  the  tendency 
*^I>x^scnted  by  Emmons;  Bellamy,  Smalley,  and  Dwight  op- 
P*^^^c:?d  it,  and  Dn  Taylor  brought  the  discusBion,  in  the  sharpest 
^*%>^,to  direct  issues.  lie  adopted  die  exercise  scheme,  so  far 
*^  ^  t:  asserted  that  all  that  is  moral  is  in  acts  of  the  will,  de- 
^^^^  natural  ability  as  implying  full  ^'  power  to  the  contrary," 
***^i    made  self-love  to  be  the  gerrninant  principle  of  ethics. 


a^ 


fiat  only  reinstated  the  human  soul  in  its  native  rights 


11^  Km  Tilting  the  dispersed  exercises,  the  diuspora^  in  a  living, 

P^^'^jQotial  centre),  but  he  also  affirmed,  with  the  Taste  men,  the 

^^^tence  of  suBceptibilities,  tendencies,  diBpositions,  antece- 

^■^^^  to  voluntary  action.     But  as  he  also  held  that  all  that  is 

^^^»^1  is  in  voluntary  action,  he  of  course  said,  that  these  ten- 

^*^^riefi  and  dispositions  have  no  moral  character;  and  here  he 

*^   the  Taste  men.    This  changed  the  wliole  aspect  of  the  old 

|.^^^**cise  scheme.     He  could,  and  must,  now  say  what  the  old 

^^l^kinsians  never  did,  or  could  say — ^that  a  complete  human 

^^^  cire  exists  for  a  time,  be  it  more  or  less,  in  the  descendants 

^      -^dam,  in  a  neutral  moral  state.    This  was  the  very  posi- 

^^^    which  the  old  llupkinsians,  Emmons  included,  were  al- 

^^^,3^  striving  to  avoid,  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Biblical 

^l^^X^entation  of  the  effects  of  the  Adamic  transgression.    So, 

^^^^    ie  brought  his  theory  of  tlie  will,  as  essentially  the  power 

|;_^^^c«itrary  choice,  to  bear  against  the  dogma,  that  God  creates 

*r^^**  ?olitJona.   His  Scotch  psychology  demanded  a  pause,  as  it 

ll  ^**^,  in  the  direct  divine  agency,  so  as  to  give  the  faculties  of 

^    ^M>nl  a  chancre  to  work  out  the  volition — intellect,  feelings, 

'^    will  preceding  the  first  moral  choice.    The  volition  no 

came  through  the  will  of  God  alone,  but  also  through 

icy  of  the  human  powers  coming  to  the  point  of  deci- 

«     And  as  he  made  self-love  the  spring  of  all  voluntary 

^OD,  and  happiness  its  end,  so  too  he  mightily  opposed  the 
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incTileation  of  a  wilHiignesa  to  be  damned ;  for  in  hk  view 
tliiB  implied  tlie  annulling  of  the  primary  inBtinct  of  human 
natnre.  Nor  cunld  he  eonsisteiitlv  hold  to  the  HopkinBian 
theodicy,  that  sin  i&  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good; 
he  levelled  against  it,  not  only  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law 
and  the  j>rescriptiona  of  the  moral  sense,  but  alao^and  chiefly, 
the  doctrine  of  natnral  ability,  transformed  into  the  power  to 
the  contrary.  He  formally  denied  the  old  theory,  and  affirmed, 
that  sin  is  not  necessary,  but  incidental  to  the  best  system; 
and  that  it  is  incidental,  because  a  free  agent,  having  the 
power  of  contrary  choice,  may  sin,  in  spite  of  Omnipotence. 
Tims  skilfully  did  this  acute  tlieologian  bring  the  exercises <>f 
the  Emrnonaite  theology  to  bear  against  its  dogma  of  efficien- 
cy ;  *he  used  its  left  hand  to  disable  its  right  hand.  He  took 
the  at ti tilde  of  fair  and  square  antagonism  to  the  three  main 
positions  of  the  older  theory.  The  dogtna  of  divine  efficiency 
he  confronted  with  the  theory  of  human  efficiency;  disinter- 
ested benevolence  in  the  form  of  a  willingness  to  be  damned 
he  opp(»aed  by  making  selfdove  the  root  of  moral  action  ;  and, 
Bo  far  was  he  from  asserting  that  sin  is  necessary  to  the  great* 
est  good,  that  he  aftirmed  that  it  was  better  accounted  ft>r  by 
Baying,  that  even  Omnipc»tence  may  not  be  able  to  prevent  all 
Bin  in  a  moral  system.  Thus  while  the  divine  will  is  the  con- 
structive idea  of  whatever  is  peculiar  in  the  one  system,  the 
human  will,  moved  by  self-love,  is  the  consfcructive  ideaof  all 
that  is  peculiar  in  the  other  system.  The  antagonism  is  sharp 
and  complete  on  all  the  main  points.  The  attempt  in  each 
Bcherae  is  to  frame  a  system  on  the  idea  of  will — the  difference 
being,  that  in  the  old  school  an  omnipotent  divine  will,  and 
in  the  new  school  a  contingent  human  will,  is  the  prime  factor. 
And  the  result  of  the  whole  controversy  was  to  show  the  inad- 
equacy of  each  to  tlie  proposed  task.  Each  system  led  to 
tsonclusions  at  war  with  the  Scriptures  and  ChriBtian  experi- 
ence, and  this,  too,  on  just  the  points  most  characteristic  of 
the  respective  theories.  The  one  could  not  free  God  from  the 
charge  of  being  the  cause  of  sin,  made  sin  necessary  to  the 
declarative  glory  of  the  Holy  One,  and  exacted  of  man  an 
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impoBsiblo  test  of  regeneration,  at  once  unreal  and  full  of  tor- 
tore  to  the  soul.  The  other  eystein  so  exalted  the  power  of  the 
human  will,  tliat  itbecaitiej  in  the  imwer  to  the  contraryj  an 
unreal  abstraction;  it  denied  the  ^*  categorical  imperative  "of 
duty,  by  resolving  right  into  happiness;  and  it  defended  the 
divine  permisaion  of  Bin  by  limiting  tlic  divine  omnipLiten<^e. 
Each  was  strong  in  refuting,  neither  in  building  up.  Each 
shows  very  clearly  that  the  peculiar  views  of  the  other  cannot 
be  maintained- 
0n  Taylor,  iu  this  controversy,  took  the  only  consistent 
,  Qonrse^  and  did  not  aim  at  any  unreal  compromise.  He  never 
Ifttougbt  of  representing  his  system  as  identical  with  the  one 
lie  was  opposing,  bating  a  difFei-ence  of  phraseology  or  em- 
j^hasis.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  could  tind  some  of 
^\xB  germs  of  his  own  theory  in  the  minor  key  of  the  old 
e^cliool;  but  he  did  not  intimate  tliat  they  habitually  sung 
%:heir  tunes  on  this  key.  He  knew,  too,  that  the  way  in  which 
Antagonistic  systems  are  develojKjd  is  almost  always  just  tins 

that  what  is  subordinate  in  the  one  becomes  supreme  in  its 

^:Dpposite.     The  change  of  relative  position  is  indeed  all ;  but 
^%.hen,  too,  it  is  quite  enough.     It  is  the  only  logical  attitude 
"^sebich  related  thoughts,  that  suggest  each  other,  can  assume 
jn  in  opposite  systems.     The  contest  is  always  for  suprem- 
cy  and  not  for  annihilation- 
Hence,  too,  it  is  possible  for  modern  Hopkinsians  to  quote 
^*-nany  a  passage  from  the  old  divines,  which  seems  to  favor 
'fcheir  views,  while  it  is  still  true  that  the  systems  are  entirely 
^^iflferent  in  their  spirit,   methods,   results,  and  sympathies, 
"XVTiat   an    old-fashioned  Eunnonsite  made   supreme  in  the 
Scheme  is  now  made  subordinate  ;  and  what  he  made  subor- 
dinate is  now  made  supreme.     That  is  all.     The  impression 
xnade  by  the  Memoir  of  Emmons  is,  tliat  he  held  to  exercises 
definitely,  and  to  tlie  divhie  efficiency   indefinitely ;  the  im- 
pression made  by  a  volume  of  Emmons's  sermons  is,  that  he 
lield  to  both  definitely,  and  subjected  the  exercises  to  the 
efficiency.     His  pro^xmitions  about  God  bear  the  stamp  of 
inherent  life  and  reality;  if  there  is  anything  essentially  mi* 
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real  in  his  system,  it  is  in  his  propcmitions  about  raan.  He 
did  indeed  uphold  the  three  radicals  (now  so-called)  of  the 
New  England  tlieologjj  viz.,  that  all  chat  is  moral  is  in  exer- 
cises, that  abilitj  is  equal  to,  and  liinitSj  obli|^atioii ;  he  held 
them,  but  be  held  tbeiii  in  ^heck.  lie  spent  his  toilsome  and 
thoughtful  life  in  elabumting  a  sjstem  to  show,  that  thougli 
God's  agency  is  always  creative,  yet  man  may  still  be  free  ; 
he  had  no  idea  of  a  system  which  says,  that  because  man  ia 
free,  God  cannot  be  the  immediate  efficient  cause  of  human 
volitions^  The  old  system  affirmed,  that  God  creates  alj 
events  and  acts ;  that  he  created  Adam  holy  ■  that  he  createt"* 
fiinful  acts ;  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good ;  that  we  must  be  willing  to  be  lost  io  order  to  be  saved  ; 
it  also  affirms  that  there  is  no  soul  (conceivable)  before  the 
exercises  ;  that  the  exercises  are  either  wholly  holy  or  wholly 
sinful ;  and  that  holy  exercises  are  the  only  title  to  eternal 
life.  Modern  lIopkinBianism  denies  that  Gud  creates  sin  ;  it 
denies  that  he  creates  holiness ;  it  denies  tliat  sin  is  the  neces- 
sary means  of  the  greatest  good  ;  it  denies  that  we  must  l>e 
willing  to  be  lost  in  order  to  be  saved  ;  and  it  also  affirms, 
that  there  must  be  a  soul  and  tendencies  before  volition  ; 
that  this  soul  is  in  a  neutral  moral  state ;  and  that  it  is  not 
luminous  to  say,  that  Paradise  is  the  reward  of  our  works. 
And  yet,  it  is  insinuated  that  the  systems  are  the  same,  be- 
cause both  equally  hold,  that  all  that  is  moral  is  in  exercises, 
and  that  ability  is  equal  to  obligation,  But  to  discard  all  the 
former  positions  is  to  discard  Eminoiisism  ;  and  to  affirm  the 
'latter,  is  to  affirm,  not  the  essence,  but  tlxe  accidents,  of  the 
old  Ilopkinsian  theology.  The  resemblance  is  verbal,  the 
difference  is  radical. 

The  theological  system  of  Dr.  Emmons  is  undoohtedly  one 
of  the  most  original  and  instructive  in  the  history  of  theolog-i 
ical  science  in  this  country.  His  biographer  has  led  lis  to 
love  and  honor  more  than  ever  that  simple,  noble,  acute,  and 
consistent  man.  He  spent  his  days  and  his  nights  in  the  un- 
wearied search  for  divine  wisdom.  He  failed  in  construct- 
ing a  complete  system  of  truths  because  with  his  data  and  j 


"bead  EBOfONB." 

&ctorB,  it  WBB  a  sheer  impossibility.  With  Dr.  Pond,  we 
may  say :  ^'  Bead  EmmoDS ;  by  all  means  read  Emmons  "  ; 
bat  BO  read  him  as  to  see,  that  neither  in  tlie  divine  efSciency, 
nor  in  hnman  exercises,  neither  in  mere  sovereignty,  nor  in 
mere  ethics,  can  we  find  the  formative  or  central  principle 
of  Christian  theology  as  a  science.  For  the  one  leads  to  an 
arbitrary  determinism  on  the  divine  side;  the  other  mnst 
ascribe  an  equally  arbitrary  self -determining  power  to  man. 
But  no  such  abstractions,  on  tlie  one  side  or  the  other,  how- 
ever clearly  stated,  and  no  definitions  based  on  them,  can 
satisfy  the  demand  for  a  system  of  theology  at  once  Scrip- 
tural, rational,  and  conformed  to  Christian  experience. 
Neither  is  theology  to  be  sacrificed  to  anthropology,  nor  an- 
thropology to  theology.  The  centre  of  Christian  divinity  is 
not  in  God,  nor  in  man,  but  in  the  Godman.  Christian  the- 
ology is  essentially  a  Christology,  centering  in  facts,  not  de- 
duced from  metaphysical  or  ethical  abstractions.  Neither 
God's  agency,  nor  man's  will,  can  give  us  the  whole  system  ; 
but,  as  Calvin  says,  '^  Christ  is  the  mirror  in  whom  we  may 
without  deception  contemplate  our  own  election."  Above 
ihe  strife  of  the  schools  rises  in  serene  and  untroubled 
sxiajesty  the  radiant  form  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  embodiment 
^uid  reconciliation  of  divinity  and  humanity. 
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Fathers  and  Bkbthben: — It  is  just  three-quarters  of  a 
century  siuce  our  first  General  Assembly  met  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.    The  little  one  has  become  a  thousand.     The 
Presbyterian  Church  then  numbered  188  ministei-s  and  419 
charches;  from  these  have  sprung,  under  difiFerent  names, 
more  than  5,000  churches,  4,500  ministers  and  500,000  com- 
municants, representing  a  population  of  two  and  a  half  or 
three  millions.     Our  growth  and  history  have  been  deter- 
^nined,  we  trust,  by  a  Divine  wisdom,  whose  counsels  never 
^^hange  and  liever  fail.    And  the  oracles  of  that  wisdom  still 
*e8ch  us  the  lessons  needed  for  the  present  hour,  in  the  words 
V  'which  Paul  describes  the  final  unity  and  perfection  of 
^o  church,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  fourth  chap- 
*^>   at  the  tliirteenth  verse :  Till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of 
^  ^aith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  Gody  unto  a 
-P^^^Zjf^  many  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness 
"if  riJhrist. 

-■-Tiough  the  Son  of  Gkni,  says  the  apostle,  ascended  on  high 

^■^  he  might  fill  all  things,  yet  he  condescended  to  give  to 

.    ^^^  a  regal  ascension  gift,  that  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edi- 

-:^i^^^  of  the  body  of  Christ.     And  the  end  to  be  attained  by 

diiooarae  deUyered  at  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
'^sytexian  Chorch  in  the  United  States  of  Amerioa,  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  May 
^854.  In  neoessariifl  onitas;  in  non  necessariis  Ubertas;  in  utriaque 
^^M.     [Dr.  Smith  waa  the  retiring  Moderator.— Ed.] 
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tliia  gift  is,  tbat  all  the  church  become  one  in  faith  and  know- 
ledge, and  80  become  one,  that  it  shall  be,  as  it  were,  the 
earthly  counterpart  of  the  Redeemer.  Christ  is  one  person, 
divine  and  huraaiij  and  so  ie  the  church,  which  is  his  body,  to 
be  one  in  him.  As  the  end  of  tlie  fii-st  creation  will  be  real- 
ised, when  it  becomes  the  nnclonded  mirror  of  the  internal 
glory  of  the  Creator,  fio  the  end  of  the  new  creation,  which  is 
grounded  in  the  incarnation,  will  be  reached,  when  it  be- 
comes the  express*  hnage  of  the  Incarnate  God,  when  it 
comes  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  tlie  f  ullnesa  of  Clirist. 
Tins  Is  the  prophetic  hope,  the  ideal  end,  of  the  church  of 
oar  Lord. 

This  we  eay  is  the  ideal  of  the  chnrch,  not  as  contrasted 
with  what  is  real,  but  as  expressing  its  true  idea,  its  inmost 
life,  one  of  its  formative  elements.  Its  very  growth,  if  it  be 
healthful,  nmst  be  a  growth  in  union  and  towards  unity,  just 
as  a  plant  is  held  together  while  it  grows  by  a  more  intense 
unifying  power  at  the  heart  of  its  life.  The  church  in  its 
essence  is  a  spiritual  organism,  vitally  united  to  Clirist,  and 
all  its  atoms  are  ensouled  by  the  common  life  of  one  and  the 
self-same  Spirit,  as  all  the  branches,  leaves,  flowera  and  fruit 
of  a  tree  are  made  one  by  the  common  sap.  For  by  one 
Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body.  It  is  as  contrary  to 
the  true  idea  of  the  church  that  its  parts  should  be  schis- 
matic and  warring,  as  it  is  to  the  true  idea  of  a  full-grown 
man,  that  his  eye  should  say  to  his  hand,  I  have  no  need  of 
thee,  or,  again,  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you. 
And  though  this  "note*'  of  the  church  applies  io  an  eminent 
sense  only  to  the  radiant  bride,  the  New  Jerusalem,  yet  it  ie 
also  the  instinct  of  her  deepest  life  even  while  mihtant  here 
on  earth,  that  she  may  at  last  appear  before  her  divine  bride- 
groom, having  no  spot,  nor  wrinkle,  nor  any  such  thing,  and 
receive  from  his  loving  hands  the  seamless  robe  and  the 
victor's  crown* 

And  never  did  this  great  fact  of  the  essential  oneness  >f 
Christ's  church  and  of  the  especial  duty  of  the  ministry  to 
labor  for  it,  need  to  be  more  wisely  pondered  and  emphati- 
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•^i^Iy  urgedj  than  in  the  present  state  of  Proteataiit  Christen- 
<3ciit2,  and  in  view  of  the  relations  of  the  church  to  the  other 
great  interests  of  human  life  atid  society  as  developed  in  our 
€>-%m  country.     In  the  rivalry  of  sects  wo  are  apt  to  lose  sight 
of  the  prime  social  instinct  of  the  Christian  life.     The  unity 
of  the  chnrch  is  idealized,  while  its  disintegration  is  realized. 
The  only  idea  of  the  visible  church  which  many  seem  to  have 
Is  based  on  the  theory  of  a  social  compact,  long  sijiee  ahan- 
di>iied  by  the  best  thinkers  in  relation  evon  to  politics.  Terras 
«^f   communion  have  been  adopted  so  narrow  and  local,  that 
they  foster  only  dissension.     The  union  of  the  churcli  has  be- 
^^oine  a  figure  of  speech,  a  theme  of  sentimental  rhapsody; 
its  consummation  is  postponed  to  the  millennium.     And  then, 
^ms  Christian   fellowship  must  find  s<jme  expression,  the  or- 
^^aDizing  and  aggressive  ^Hgor  of  the  Christian  life  has  been 
^raosf erred  to  otlier  institutions,  which  often  take  the  proper 
^^i^'ork  of  the  church  out  of  its  hands,  and  use  their  power 
^against  itself.     All  this,  too,  is  but  a  part  of  a  general  ten- 
dency which  shows  itself  in  the  st^te,  as  well  as  the  church. 
^irhe  vicious  sophismj  that  "  the  world  is  governed  too  much,'* 
^las  borne  its  fruits  in  secession  and  rehellion.     Discord  costs 
:3nore  than  concord.     Our  nation  is  now  vindicating  its  unity 
T>y  the  costliest  sacrifices.     Let  the  church  of  Christ  heed  the 
^eflflon,  scrutinize  the  disease  and  inquire  for  the  remedy* 
And  it  is  already  doing  it.     Many  true  hearts  in  different 
communions  feel  the  burden  of  these  evils.    Weary  of  strife, 
they  ask  for  peace.     In  view  of  past  feuds  and  bitterness, 
tlieir  speech  is  low  out  of  the  dust     And  though  this  huiging 
for  union  is  as  yet  chiefly  in  the  form  of  feeling,  yet  feeling 
precedes  action.      Sentiments  may  seem  to  be  evanescent 
flower? ;  but  all  fruit  is  only  a  full  growTi  flower.     By  in- 
spiring such  longings,  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  may,  in 
his  own  garden,  be  preparing  a  golden  harvest     We  are 
then  heeding  his  prt:>mifie8,  and  may  ask  for  his  guidance, 
when  we  consider  the  subject  of  Christian  Union  and  Eeclesi- 
aatical  Eeunion,  to  %vhich  our  text  invites  us.     And  we  pro- 
poee  to  epeak  of  it,  first,  in  its  more  general  aspects,  as  the 
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goal  and  coiisiiramatioii  of  the  church;  and  then,  in  ite  par- 
ticular relation  to  oiirselvefl  and  thoee  with  whom  we  are 
most  nearly  allied. 

1.  Our  first  topic  is  Christian  Union;  not  nniformitj,  nor 
even  unity  under  one  government,  but  union  in  its  wider  rela- 
tione. While  those  speculations  and  plans  wliich  look  to  an 
immediate  reunion  of  all  the  several  branches  of  the  church, 
must  still  be  regarded  as  impracticable  and  illusory,  yet  ten- 
dencies to  union  wilL increase  with  the  sound  and  vital  growth 
of  the  church.  If  union  and  even  unity  is  to  be  the  consum- 
mation of  the  church,  then  its  progress  must  be  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

It  would  be  profitable,  did  our  time  admit,  to  inquire  into 
the  leading  causes  of  those  di^asions  and  subdivisions  by 
which  Christian  union  has  been  ftnttei'ed  away.  As  long  at 
there  is  imperfect  knowledge  or  imperfect  love  there  is  an 
element  of  discord ;  for  ignorance  and  sin  isolate  and  divide, 
while  wisdom  and  love  are  universal  and  tend  to  unity. 
Besides  this  general  cause,  two  potent  and  fruitful  principles 
of  division  and  alienation  may  be  traced  thruugli  the  history  of 
the  church,  strongly  contrasted,  yet  both  working  in  the  fame 
direction ;  the  one,  the  lust  of  ecclesiastical  domination,  the 
other  an  extreme  iudividualism.  The  former  eufi»rces  con- 
formity to  external  rules  in  matters  non-essential,  and  so  mns 
into  spiritual  despotism  ;  the  latter  sets  up  the  individual  will, 
often  under  the  name  of  conscience,  in  opposition  to  the  gen- 
eral will  and  the  historic  order.  The  one  calls  itself  conserva- 
tive, the  other  pmgressive.  The  former  materializes  the  idea 
of  union,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  outward  conformity ;  the  latter 
idealizes  it,  as  if  it  were  only  a  vague  spiritual  state.  The 
first  puts  the  church  into  circumscription  and  confines  it  by 
rites  and  ceremonies ;  the  second  is  (jften  reckless  of  all  out- 
ward and  visible  forms  and  order.  The  one  is  more  objective 
and  was  rooted  iu  the  ancient  church ;  the  other  is  more  sub- 
jective and  works  subtly  in  modem  society.  Each  has  its  rela- 
tive rights ;  each,  left  to  itself,  rushes  into  evil ;  the  problem 
is,  their  mutual  conciliation  in  one  complete  system.  Both  the 
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'^"^  ^t:ripetal  and  the  centrifugal  forces  must  be  combined  if  the 
'"^"ireli  is  to  revolve  in  a  true  orbit  around  Christ,  the  central- 
^^^^■^  of  our  spiritual  system. 

-A.nd  both  these  tendencies  in  their  extremes  infallibly  lead, 

**"c>Tn  opposite  causes,  to  dissension  and  disunion.    Rome  illus 

**"^^te8  the  one :  the  history  of  many  Protestant  sects  the  other. 

-■-lie    reformers  opposed  Rome   because  it  put  the  centre 

^^    Unity  in  the  Papacy  instead  of  in  Christ.    They  denied 

'^^at  there  could  be,  or  that  there  ought  to  be,  any  one  cen- 

^"^1,  organized  hierarchy  for  the  whole  church  throughout  all 

tile  World,  since  this  inevitably  leads  to  trampling  on  national 

^^d  personal  rights.     And  so  the  reformation  formed  distinct 

**ational  churches.     These,  in  their  turn,  throudi  the  baleful 

^lon  of  church  and  state,  imposed  a  yoke  on  the  conscience 

"^<*.h  our  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  churches  were  e8j>ecially 

^  ^*al>le  to  bear.     Erastianism  provoked  dissent.     Dissent,  in 

^«  turn,  multiplied  divisions,  some  of  which  doubtless  had.a 

P'^^'idential  reason  and  necessity,  and  contributed  to  the  accel- 

^'^ted  diffusion  and  definite  application  of  Christian  truth; 

*^*le  others  are  based  on  arbitrary  or  trivial  grounds.     But 

*t  is  that  both  these  opposite  principles,  representing  exter- 

**  Unity  and  an  arbitrary  individualism,  have  tended  in  the 

**nie  direction,  engendering  schisms. 

^  or  is  it  easy  to  frame  even  a  theoretic  scheme  on  which 

^^  fragments  can  be  restored  to  their  lost  union.     The  idea 

^Ue  universal,  visible  government  for  all  the  churches  in 

the  nations,  seems  to  be  as  visionary  as  that  of  a  universal 

^^archy  or  republic.    And  even  as  to  the  churches  in  the 

., '^^  country,  there  is  only  one  plain  and  easy  way  by  which 

.    ^y  might  all  be  united,  and  that  is,  by  becoming — Presby- 

j^*"*an8,  or  Baptists,  or  Episcopalians,  or  Congregationalists. 

^^^  tliig  is  like  telling  the  hand  to  become  a  foot,  and  the  eye 

tK     ^^^™®  ^^  ^*^*     Unless  all  past  experience  be  a  delusion, 

^   church  can  never  be  reunited  on  the  basis  of  any  claim 

P^tension,  which  is  the  exclusive  possession  of  any  one  of 

^   ^ranches,  especially  if  it  be  a  principle,  which,  like  the 

V*pacy,  the  apostolic  succession,  or  the  necessity  of  any  one 
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mode  of  baptisni,  involves  the  refusal  of  chnreh  rights  and' 
fellowship  to  other  denominatioDS,  These  are  bare  to  the 
yevj  possibility  of  reunion. 

And  thtni,  too,  siip|Mising  the  union  of  the  churches  effected, 
there  still  remains  the  great  unsolved  question  of  the  i-elation 
of  the  ehurch  to  the  state — the  central  problem  of  bnmaa 
history  in  view  of  the  final  destiny  of  tlie  race.  All  our 
present  theories  and  adjustments  are  simply  provisionab  And 
well  is  it  for  na  that  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  meet  present  emergencies,  and  keep  theee 
two  great  forma  of  human  society  and  life  in  a  state  of  exter^ 
nal  amity.  At  the  end  it  seems  pmhable  that  one  must  be 
virtually  resolved  into  the  other. 

While  such  difficulties  attend  the  final  and  complete  soln- 
tiou  of  this  momentous  subject  of  church  union,  it  is  still 
some  comfort  to  think  that  each  of  the  larger  branches  of  the 
chorcli  has  done  and  is  doing  a  great  and  needed  work,  that 
each  division  and  corps  has  some  especial  task  asj?igned  it 
Spiritual  union  must  precede  external  nnity  ;  and  so,  in  pro- 
portion as  all  labor  for  the  one  end  in  the  same  spirit,  will 
tliey  he  coming  nearer  tc»gether,  marching  toward  the  common 
centre,  with  one  ensign  full  high  advanced  above  all  other 
banners  <if  the  sacramental  host,  bearing  that  One  Name,  un- 
der which  alone  can  be  ascribed  the  words :  I?i  hoc  tnnce^. 
At  the  same  time,  much  may  be  done  and  is  now  doing  to 
mitiirate  the  evils  of  dissent  and  to  draw  Christians  nearer 
together.  In  the  rapid  multiplication  of  sects  we  have  about 
reached  a  point  wiiero  we  most  choose  between  disintegration 
and  reunion.  The  atoms  have  triumphed  over  the  forces,  but 
they  are  now  beginning  to  feel  the  power  of  elective  affini- 
ties. Points  of  diffei-ence  are  neglected,  and  points  of  agree — 
ment  are  magnified.  And  several  broad  general  tendenciee^ 
are  working  in  this  direction. 

One  of  these  is,  the  characteristics  of  the  later  revivals 
with  which  our  chnrches  have  been  favored-  These  have 
been  of  a  more  mutual  and  co-operative  character  ;  the  laity 
have  taken  a  more  active  part  in  them ;   the  unity  of  the 
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spirit  h&ft  been  increasingly  felt.    When  churches  are  lifeless 

^ey  are  more  nnder  the  sway  of  mechanical  forms.     Cold 

*'Vic3^  together  in   rigidity;    beat   fuses   the   particleB.      A 

I^Jg'lner  temperature  produces  a  finer  temperament,  especially 

'^  dline  Bits  by  who  purifieth  the  sons  of  Levi  and  purgeth 

^i^^:xi  as  gold  and  silver,  tliat  they  may  offer  unto  the  Lord  a 

«te  «-|fice  of  righteousness, 

-^^^Jid  is  not  the  pQwer  of  mere  sectarianism  losing  something 

^^  ^ •:« tenacity  and  rigidity!     Are  any  of  us  as  Bectarian  as 

*    "%rere  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago?     If  even  in  the  sphere 

^  ^^^r  Datnral  life  it  can  justly  be  said  that  "the enmities  are 

^j^^^**tal^  and  the  humanities  are  etenjal/'  much  more  di>es  tliia 

^^1  <J  lYue  of  our  spiritual  life.    Polemics  die,  but  Christ  liveth 

^^     ^"''^Ter,     Sects  are  transient ;  the  church  abides.     Local  and 

*f^^**^^onal  feuds  are  soon  forgotten.     The  lines  become  more 

J^^'^^^iig;  the  curve  takes  the  place  of  the  triangle.     Sidelong 

,  _  *^^^enoes  are  insensibly  creeping  in.     The  members  of  the 

•rent  denominations  are  coming^  to  look  more  alike.    Each 
"11.  , 

^^*_        j?«4?es  the  others  more  charitably,  and  itself  less  egotistically. 

^         *  tibout  recommending  any  indiscriminate  laxity  either  of 

^^^^^%Tin6  or  of  observances,  we  may  hail  such  tokens  as  aospi* 

,^_  ^^^t^a    We  judge  our  neighbors  better  when  we  know  them 

^^^^^^^r ;    and  we  now  compare  our  differences  better  than 

^**  before.     Some  of  our  divisions,  imported  from  the  old 

,^,J^**ld,  are  becoming  historical  anaclironisms  and  accidents. 

*^^   Arminianism  of  the  Methodists  is  of  a  very  different 

^ '  F*^  from  what  the  Calviniets  of  Europe  used  to  call  the 

K^^ngreue  j"  for  it  is  full  of  the  flame  of  evangelism  ;  and 

1:1^-   Calvinism  has  been  enlarged  by  the  tlieology  of  Edwaitls, 

*      -Antinomianism  and  Pelagianism  are  found  here  in  our 

^'^^^ox  churches,  they  have  certainly  impmved  in  their  style 

^  l^Teaching,     It  is  increasingly  felt  tfiat  each  branch  of  the 

'^inih  represents  some  important  as|.>ect  of  the  Christian  faith 

JT    life,  which  tlie  others  may  have  kept  in  the  background. 

*^^«  <)oe  is  more  logical,  that  one  more  emotional ;  another  is 

*^^*«  historic,  still  another  is  more  individual ;  one  is  absorbed 

***   doctrine,  another  is  zealous  for  work ;  while  all  may  be 
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HviBg  for  Christ  and  bis  cliurcli,    Each  raaj  learn  from  the 
others,  as  they  grow  iDt*>  one  Spirit 

And  for  eiich  and  all  a  gi-eat  point  would  be  .gained,  pro- 
\ided  they  eon  Id  nnitej  not  only  in  worka  of  general  philan- 
thropT,  but  alBO  in  gome  stated  reiigious  observances,  com- 
memorative of  the  grand  historic  faets  of  the  Christian  faith, 
in  which  they  all  agree,  and  which  cannot  be  appropriated 
by  any  one  branch  of  the  church;  such  as  the  birth,  the 
death  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and  the  giving  of  the 
Tloly  Ghost,  For  these  festivals  antedate,  not  only  our  di vi- 
sions, but  also  the  corruptions  of  the  papacy ;  they  exalt  the 
Lord,  and  not  man ;  they  involve  a  public  and  solemn  recog- 
nition of  essential  Christian  facts,  and  are  thus  a  standing 
protest  against  infidelity  ;  they  bring  out  tire  historic  side  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  connect  ub  with  its  whole  history ; 
and  all  in  the  different  denominations  could  unite  in  their 
observance  without  sacrificing  any  article  of  their  creed  or 
discipline. 

This  tendency  to  union  is  also  aided  in  this  country  by  the^^Mf^th 
verj'  genius  of  our  republic.  Democracy  is  often  thought  to:J"  ^tt 
be  but  another  name  for  the  triumph  of  individualism  ani^xjt, 
anarchy ;  but  this  is  a  superficial  and  nnhifltoric  view,  D^^ 
mocracy  makes  each  individual  concerned  for  the  generaj^nr 
good  ;  and  so  it  has  more  and  higher  interests  in  coramoro.c:c«nQ 
than  any  other  form  of  government,  and  tends  almost  irr^x  M.£m 
sistibly  to  unity.  It  gives  to  each  man  the  deepest  inteiCGiu£>  jr^rtt 
in  government  and  law ;  it  must  have  united  action  ;  it  nee&^^^^eed 
railroads,  steamboats,  and  telegraphs,  to  abolish  space  tLiMrx^am  mi 
time,  that  men  all  over  the  land  may  at  the  same  time  thiinx  J -M=Ihii]| 
and  act  together.  With  one  exception,  we  are  a  more  unit^:f^x^x:uted 
people  now  that  we  stretch  across  the  continent,  than  we^^^^^were 
our  fathers  when  they  just  fringed  the  Atlantic  coast  The^^x^Tiere 
will  and  must  be  union  here;  and  if  while  the  state  is  hlerr^ ^^ lend- 
ing  all  races,  the  church  continues  to  split  up  into  f  ragmenr:*'^^?;?/!^ 
it  will  inevitably  lose  its  power,  in  face  of  the  mighty  &.«^  aii^H 
impetuous  interests  which  are  now  organizing  to  subdue  t^^  ti/s^M 
hemisphere.    And  a  republic  like  ours,  where  church  a^^  Sift/ 
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B  Eeparated,  offers  facililfes  for  Cliristran  imioii  and 
anion    such   as   can    nowhere  eke    be  found*     Externally 
everything  favors  it — the  spirit  of  the  peojile  and  the  open 
pathway.      Wp  are  far  beyond  tlie  Eiir4>pean  coniplieatit^ns, 
and  may  dare  hope  tliat  here  the  reunion  and  pacitieation  of 
oar  Lord-s  divided  church  may  be   inaugurated  with  large 
«x:>ini6e  of  suecess. 
And  even  our  present  national  conflict  is  teaching  us  a  llko 
iL     We  are  passing  from  the  Iliad  to  the  Odyssey  of  our 
publican  hist<jry  (and  under  our  Ulysses  too),  in  an  awe- 
ifipiring  and  deadly  battle  between  the  rational  principle,  of 
an's  right  to  freedom j  and  the  desjiotic  maxim  that  might 
right;  and  also  between  the  instinct  of  national  life 
the  heresy  of  secession,  wliidi  Tueans  national  death.    All 
our  people  and  all  our  churches  have  ftilt  the  thrill  of  patriotic 
^Bupdor  inspired  by  the  renewed  and  intense  consciousuees  of 
^Bbat  national  unity,  which  is  mutely  foretold  by  our   very 
^^^eograiihy  and  by  our  common  relations  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth  ;  they  have  all  i-eceived  a  new  baptism,  a  baptism 
L^f  blocxl,  the  sign  and  seal  of  our  republican  regeneration. 
^BLnd  so  they  have  been  bound  together  as  never  before ;  not 
only  by  common  hopes  and  common  fears,  by  common  exulta- 
tion in  the  hour  of  victtiry  and  common  monrning  at  the  loss 
of  BO   many  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  our  country's  sous, 
whom  it  will  take  another  generation  to  replace ;  not  only  iu 
the  nainistratioTis  of  Christians  of  every  name  among  the  sick, 
the  wounded  and  the  dying,  in  our  many  hospitals  and  on  our 
inanj  fields  of  battle,  where  they  have  all  spoken  the  same 
leesonB  from  the  game  Book ;  not  only  because  chastisement 
^nd  afflictions  have  wrouglit  in  all  our  hearts  a  calmer  faith 
«nd  a  serener  temper,  which  flees  from  the  voice  of  discord 
^nd  longs  for  the  one  thing  needful ;  but  also  because,  as  we 
]iave  seen  the  awful  result  and  retribution  of  tJie  spirit  of  dis- 
i  ^nion  and  hatred  in  the  state,  we  have  read  a  deeper  lesson 
I  ^if  the  priceless  value  of   Christian  fellowship  and  lu'other- 
^Jiood  ;  so  that  in  these  throes  of  agonies  of  our  mortal  strife, 


minor  differences  have  been  forarotten  or  buried  out  of 
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Bight,   and  onr  ira mortal  faith  and   Cliristian   cUaritj  have 
been  vivified  and  enlarged. 

Ant>ther  and  more  nrgeiit  call  to  union  cornea  to  vi»  from 
our  eonimon  interest  aL^ainst  a  conmion  foe,  which  is  assaulting 
the  very  citadel  of  our  faith.     iTitidelity  is  no  longer  wasting  ^ 

its  strength  in  ekirmishcs  and  partisan  warfare  ;  it  is  eoDceii*  

trating  its  snhtile  and  malign  j^K>wer  in  a  coToprehensive  and  ^^ 

organized  campaign.     Ita  two  extreme  and  contrasted  fonns^  ^^ 

matenalism  and  idealism,  or  atheism   and   pantheism,  are 
reduced  to  wclhdetined  systems,  which  are  striving  to  ally 
themeelveB  with  modern  civilization  and  modem  democracy. 
Each  claims  to  be  the  final  system  for  man— idealism  in  the     ^^e 
name  of  the  dcdnctive  prm^ess  of  demonstration,  and  mate-    -^  <r^ 

rialism  in  the  name  of  the  indnctive  philosophy  ;  while  Chris ^^— 

tian  tlieism  attempts  to  hold  and  reconcile  both  tliese  methods. 

Pliilosophical  and  historical  criticism  are  at  work  to  nnder^ 

jnine  the  faith.     The  Essays  and  Reviews,  the  Colenso  con — 

troversy  of  England,  Renan's  Life  of  Jesus,  and  Stranss^s  ne^ 

elal>oration  of  !iis  Life  of  Jesns  for  more  popular  effect, 

but  the  beginnings  of  a  contest  which  has  been  long  foreseei 

and  in  which  the  whole  of  liistorical  Christianity,  the  Bible,  th 

chui'ch,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  our  confessions  of  faith  ai 

at  stake.     Is  the  Bible  the  same  as  all  other  books,  only  th 

most  popular  1  Is  the  cintrch  on  the  same  plane  with  all  oth 

institutions,  only  the  most  diffnsed?     Is  Christian  experieni 

the  product  of  religious  imagination  !     Is  the  incarnation 

process  of  humanity  in  history,  the  Trinity  a  formula  for 

abstract  law  of  thought,  and  the  very  name  of  Gcwi  but  anothi 

name  for  the  Al)&olute  Unknown?     These  are  the  questioi 

A  resolute  attempt  is  making  to  blot  €?hn&tianity  out  fi 

the  record  of  living  history,  to  resolve  its  facts  into  rayi 

its  miracles  into  jngglery,  its  doctrines  into  ideas,  its 

man  into  a   vague   moral   hero.     And   this   infidelity 

strive  for  the  possession  of  our  land  as  for  no  others  in 

full  consciousness  that  thus  it  holds  the  future  in  its  gi 

Here  then  is  a  controversy  in  view  of  which  we  cannot  affc3^^^*^ 

to  spend  our  chief  strength  in  nnitual  criminations  and  d 
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trina]  logomachy ;  for  it  concerns  our  common  Christian  Ijeri- 
fc^pe,  lying  back  of  all  our  ecclesiastical  and  sectarian  disputes. 
if  Bin&t  here  draw  Christians  nearer  together,  as  it  is  already 
doing  in  Germany,  France,  and  England, 

-And  Romanifim  too,  should  the  designs  of  the  cool  and 
ytw^mrj  Emperor  of  the  French  be  carried  uut  in  Mexico,  may 
CXL^lt  itself  anew  in  this  Protestant  land.  The  Latin  and 
Aa^^lo-Saxon  races  may  here  come  into  deadly  conflict  on  a 
liarmilar  issue  to  that  which  in  Etirope  has  kept  thera  asunder 
fox'  three  centuries.  Other  go^'ernlnents  of  Europe  too,  as 
^^1 1 M  the  Papacy,  would  be  glad  to  stay  the  onward  course 
^  this  Protestant  land  ;  and  some  may  be  even  willing  to 
^■^^infice  their  love  of  Protestantism  to  their  dread  of  our  grow- 
"*e  jower, 

-A.nd  both  these  con  testa  against  infidelity  and  agaiuE^t  Ro- 

•^'^^igin  are  not  only  arguments  for  Christian  uoion,  but  also 

^^<i  Ufi  to  tlie  real  source  and  centre  of  snch  union,  that  is  tlie 

^^^rable  person  of  our  Lord*    His  is  tlie  only  name  which  can 

^^uer  them  and  unite  us.     In  proportion  as  the  different 

*'^^3clies  of  the  church  rally  round  him,  and  make  him  to 

tilo  centre  of  their  wliole  system^  in  tliat  same  proportion 


^^     the  J  live  one 
^^«i^of 


life ;   for  the  church  is,  in  its  essence,  the 

Christ.     Our  text  declares  tlmt  we  are  to  become 

through  the  knowledge  and  faith  of  the  Son  of  God. 

re  is  no  other  way  to  a  living  and  pertnanent  union  and 

^^^^jon  ;  all  other  prcijects  know  not  the  word  that  solves  the 

^^^^roa.  No  clmrch  is  ready  for  union  until  it  is  full  of  Christ 

ti^  whole  pressure  of  mi>dern  thought  and  theology  is  just 

^liiji  direction.    Wlien  our  theology,  our  preaching,  and  our 

^•^  lives,  say  that  Christ  is  our  all  in  all,  then  we  shall  meet 

flow  together.    And  that  blessed  iH3union  will  come,  even 

our  eyes  here  on  earth  may  not  see  its  i-ceplendent 

^  ;  for  the  Head  of  the  church  has  pledged  his  unfailing 

_^^t\l.     And  it  shall  be  as  much  higher  than  the  oneness  of 

^*^  old,  even  of  the  apostolic  church,  as  perfect  saTictiiication 

»Ugher  than  unconscious  innocence.     An  old  fable  tolls  ua 

|ft*%  tlie  majestic  form  of  truth  once  walked  the  eartli|  but 
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was  dismembered,  and  that  the  simdered  parts  are  waudering 
up  and  down  in  ceaseless,  weary  Bearcla,  each  for  tlie  others, 
Binee  each  is  still  and  ever  instinct  with  the  old  common  life; 
and  it  is  this  instinct  whit-h  impels  to  the  search,  and  the 
very  search  thus  contains  a  prophecy  of  the  reunion  of  all  the 
fragments  in  one  radiant  form  at  last.  And  so  shall  it  be  with 
tlie  riven  body  of  om'  Jj^ivA  ;  for  each  separate  member  is  still 
Tital  with  tlie  memory  of  the  old  and  loving  union,  and  it  will 
Bever  be  at  rest  nntil  it  finds  all  t!te  others ;  and  bone  shall  M^S^ 
come  to  bone,  and  flesh  to  flesh,  and  it  shall  all  be  rlotha 
upon  w^ith  tlie  grace  of  an  endless  life  ;  and  it  shall  be  falreri^ 
than  any  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  all  glorious  "wixh- mr W ^ j^\ 
oat  and  within,  holy  and  without  blemish;  love  shall  disti^;:r.^8ti 
from  its  lips,  and  its  woi*ds  shall  bo  like  celestial  music ;  an(^ M^^a^^am 
it  shall  bear  upon  its  placid  brow  the  victor's  wreath,  and  iri  J  ii 
its  hands  the  victor^s  palm  ;  and  all  this  shall  it  be  becaufi^.^:^«Aiisi 
it  is  the  bride  of  the  Lamb ;  and  tlie  bridegnx>m  will  arrajs-w-rra; 
Lis  spouse,  for  whom  ho  gave  his  very  life  in  ransom,  wit^  J'^^^^otl 
lii^dit  like  nnto  a  stone  most  precious,  even  like  a  jasper  8toniEM'«=ir^| 
clear  as  crystal,  and  lead  her  into  the  temple  of  God ;  ai^s^.^  TO 
she  shall  live  witii  him  ami  serve  him  in  that  heavenly  cit# 
and  go  no  more  out  forever. 

2.  Such  anticipations  of  the  final  state  and  the  j>erfect:^*:>«< 
union  of  the  church  of  the  Redeemer,  may  well  inspire  co  «  onr 
hearts  and  guide  our  thoughts,  as  we  now  pass  from  the  moMr»T*nofe 
general  to  the  more  particular  branch  of  tmr  subject ;  fv^-m^^izham 
tlie  hope  of  final  union  to  the  question  of  the  reunion  of  tb^^X  :Jthn^ 
who  are  called  by  the  same  name,  and  who  have  the  ca^rj  .^^t  s&tne 
standards  of  faith  and  orden  All  arguments  for  Christrt  ^is^^an 
union  have  here  more  direct  application,  and  are  heighter  ^^  ^<?ni 
by  special  inducements;  while  many  of  the  inherent  diffi*.£^^35< 
ties  of  wider  projcctjs  become  irrelevant  and  nnsubstanr  .tfr^^^t/j 
And  whatever  the  difliculties,  nevertheless,  says  the  B,^om^:z^^tii 
whereunto  we  have  already  attained,  let  us  walk  by  tlie 
rule,  let  us  mind  t!ie  same  thing. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  reunion  of  tlio  two  main  branches  oW^tbe 
Presbyterian  church  in  this  country  which  most  directly       ^^^ 
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The  question  is  cue  of  direct  practical  inoraent 
link  the  full  tiine  for  action  has  eunie ;  all  think  it  wise 
to  discuss  tlie  tsuhject  in  its  varioim  bearings.     The  General 
-Assetnblie&  that  niet  last  year  inangn rated,  for  the  first  time, 
a  truly  fraternal  correspondence  under  the  happiest  autapiees. 
Good  men  all  over  the  land  arc  pra3'itig  fur  entire  reconcilia- 
tion.    If  it  can  be  effected,  its  influence  on  the  bnmder  ques- 
tion  of  Christian  union  can   hardly  be  over-estimated;  fur 
the«ie  two  bodies  are  made  np  to  a  large  extent  of  the  most 
Solid)  energetic,  patriotic,  wealthy,  and  liberal  part  of  our 
population,  extending  through  the  whole  land,  east  and  west, 
Uortli  and  &f>nth.     United  they  might  form  the  most  effective 
Christian  organization  on  the  continent. 

At  tlie  same  time  we  must  lm>k  the  difflcultiea  as  well  as 
the  encouragements  full  in  the  face*  This  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  wbich  it  is  easier  to  feel  right  than  to  act  just  right 
Several  grave  questions  will  be  raised.  What  were  feasible 
for  two  local  churches  or  presbyteries,  may  not  be  as  easy  for 
%wo  widely  extended  denominations.  And,  besides,  a  second 
Xnarriage  between  parties  who  have  been  divorced  (wliether 
legally  or  not)  must  be  a  sober,  discreet,  and  rational  union, 
ifeiot  quite  so  spontaneous  as  the  first,  and  heralded  by  repent- 
^nc^  and  forgiveness.  Better  defei'  the  renewal  of  tlie  bonds, 
^(Jian  come  together  for  strife  and  debate  and  to  smite  with 
%h.e  fists  of  wicked iiess.  Better  not  try  to  tune  tlie  instruments 
'to  the  same  key,  if  there  is  danger  of  breaking  the  strings, 
^nt  still,  %vhatever  may  be  the  difficulties,  there  are  none 
"\irhich  cannot  be  surmounted,  if  we  are  all  ready  to  act  in  the 
spirit  of  that  famous  raaxim,  of  obscure  and  uncertain  author- 
ship, but  of  profound  Christian  import :  In  necessariis  unitas, 
'in  non  necessariis  libertas,  in  utnsque  caritas.* 

*  This  sajring  htm  been  attribated  to  Augastlne^  to  Yincens  of  LermA^  and 
^eTerai  other  imoieiit  writers.  Richard  Baxter,  in  1679,  eulogized  it,  aacrlb* 
%o^  ft  to  ft  **  pacificator  "  whom  he  do«8  not  further  name.  Dr.  Frederick 
Xucke,  in  a  learned  treatiBe  on  its  *' Age,  Author,  Original  Form  and  True 
MecmiDg,*'  pnUiabed  at  Oottingen,  1850,  reviews  tfye  historjr  of  thin  famoua 
phraae,  and  ascribes  its  anthorahip  to  Hupertus  Maiden  itiB,  a  Lutheran 
^yjoe  of  the  Erst  part  of  the  aeventeeuth  centniy,  who  wrote  a  PanMuem* 
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Such  a  reunion  implies  tliree  prime  conditions.  The  firet 
of  these  is,  tliat  there  be  a  spirit  of  miitiial  eoneession.  Each 
inuet  recognize  the  g<xvd  there  is  in  the  other,  for  each  has 
of  right  a  pretty  good  opinion  of  itself,  and  neither  can  afford 
to  lose  its  self-respect.  An  open  and  manly  union  on  equal 
terms  is  all  that  either  side  can  ask  or  accept.  There  is  to 
be  no  capitnlation ;  neither  is  victor,  neither  is  Yanqnished, 
except  by  the  spirit  of  love.      The  second  condition  is,  that  ^^^^ 

both  accept  in  its  integrity  the  Presbyterian  sj'stem  of  church  ^^ 

order  as  distiiignished  from  other  systems.      On  this  ground, 
the  otlier  branch  of  our  church  has  had  its  chief  Btability  and      ^^  .^ 
strength,  and  here,  for  a  time,  we  attempted  unreal   ismi-    — ^^^^ 

promises  and  adjiistracnts.      The  third  condition  is,  that  the  ^^^ 

reunion  he  simply  on  the  basis  of  the  standards,  which  we^^ 

equally  accept,   without  private  interpretation ;  interpretcdJE:^     — 

in  their  legitinmto  grammatical  and   historic   sense,  in    tlt^^^s i 

spirit  of  the  original  Adopting  Act,  and  as  "  containing  th^.^ — —  i 
system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  M^i^ 
liberty  here  is  not  to  be  judged  of  another  man's  conscieuce 
Any  other  view  not  only  puts,  for  all  practical  purposes,  \\i^ ^mr . 
Confession  above  the  Scriptures,  but  also  puts  Bomebody*^^"^^i[p''i 
theological  system  above  tlie  confession. 

Pre-supposing  these  conditions^  let  us  now  look  somewh^K  .^^^at 
more  critically  at  our  points  of  di5erence,  yet  with  an  irenf  ^^i^mmi^ 
and  not  a  polemic  intent ;  mindful  also  of  our  responsibili^"  J^m-ty 
to  our  only  Master  for  the  preservation  and  defence  of  tl^C^^— ^e 
truth  and  the  trust  committed  to  our  especial  guard ianshi,^P     ^p. 
For  he  that  provide th  not  for  his  oivn  bouse  is  woree  th^  -.^m^  *Q 
an  infidel. 

Every  powerful  organization  known  in  history  has  tii  ^Q 

shaped  and  moved  by  the  influence  of  contesting  and  abm^-  -^  ^^JSt 
opposite  forces.  Progress  through  and  by  conflict  seemaae^  to 
be  the  law  of  human  life.  Even  the  naturalist  finds  it  di^^K  ^'- 
cult  to  unfold  the  order  of  nature,  without  implying  the 


VotiiM  pro  Face  Ecdmiae.  This  is  also  rcpriDted  entire  in  Liioke^B  vf* 
In  the  Studien  nnd  Kritiken,  4a  Heffc^  1851^  Liicke  farther  defended. 
position  againfit  the  claimB  set  up  for  Frank,  a  Reformed  theologiAn* 
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Ifiteiice  of  inert  atoms  as  well  as  living  forces.  The  coniiicta 
of  law  and  liberty,  of  the  conservative  and  progressive 
elements  of  sotjietv,  enter  into  every  civic  delmte,  as  do  sov- 
ereignty and  freedom  into  all  theological  disputes.  The  chief 
jDroblem  of  government,  whether  in  the  state  or  in  the  cluirch, 
^Lsentres  in  the  adjustment  of  rival  forces.  As  long  as  they 
^san  work  together  in  any  organism  it  is  made  more  effective ; 
:f  or  divemity  in  nnity  is  essential  to  progress  as  well  as  to 
^yimnetry.  The  wheel  is  ever  striving  to  fly  from  the  axlo 
^■^"hich  reduces  the  momentum  to  harmony  and  use.  But,  on 
%he  other  hand,  when  the  colliding  powem  become  exclusive 
^uid  unrelenting,  there  must  he  division  to  avoid  the  greater 
^vils  of  anarchy  and  despotism.  An  attempt  to  secure  a  cast- 
:lron  unifornu'tyshivei's  a  sensitive  fabric  into  mere  fragioents. 
The  history  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  our  land  illns- 
-^rates  these  principles.  When  united  it  grew  apace  because 
3t  contained  such  energetic  and  divei'se  elements.  The  ten- 
clou  at  last  became  so  violent,  that  rupture  was  inevitable 
^vritliout  such  concessions  as  neither  party  was  in  the  mcM/d  to 
:make.  Tbe  causes  of  the  rupture  w^ere  intric^ite  and  mani- 
:fald,  some  of  them  running  their  roots  into  our  colonial,  and 
^  even  onr  European  ancestry.  Some  persons  who  are  fond  of 
^^t  ftBcribing  great  events  to  little  causes,  who  explain  the  dis- 
^^^  oovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  liy  the  falling  of  an  apple, 
I  fiay,  it  was  all  owing  to  the  ambition  and  personal  disputea 
I  of  a  few  party  leadei-a  ;  and  they  pro|>ose,  as  a  sure  remedy, 
^^m  to  let  these  combatants  die  out,  and  then  have  the  ne%v  gen- 
^^  eration  settle  the  dispute  on  easy  and  agreeable  terms.  Just 
M  if  personal  ambition  and  theological  eagerness  belonged 
cmly  to  tlie  fathers,  and  the  children  had  no  part  in  such  frail- 
tieSt  It  may  yet  be  found,  that  something  of  the  old  Adam 
is  still  lurking  in  our  young  Melanethons.  At  any  rate,  they 
might  profitably  he  put  upon  a  course  of  Presbyterian  his- 
tory, adapted  to  begiimers,  if  only  to  learn  how  complex  are 
the  caoses,  theological  and  ecclesiastical,  historical  and  even 
political,  out  of  wdiich  our  division  was  engendered.  A 
SBOOBe  cannot  beget  a  mountain. 
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Out  common  Reformed  faith  was  planted  in  New  England 
by  a  population  singularly  aeute,  practic^il,  and  homogeneous ; 
and  there  it  assumed  the  fonn  of  Congregationalism,  The 
game  faith  was  later  estahlished  in  the  middle  and  southern 
colonies  by  a  more  diverse  eun'gration,  from  New  England,  as 
well  m  f mm  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England ;  .and  there  it  took 
on  the  form  of  Presinteriaulsm,  unsupported  hy  State  patron- 
age. Our  firat  PreshyterieB  and  Synods  were  nearly  equally 
divided  between  Ne%v  England  and  the  other  emigrants.  The 
Adopting  Act  of  1729 1'etiognized  these  differences,  and  allowed 
them  "  onl}^  about  articles  not  essential  or  necessary/'  imply- 
ing that  there  are  such  articles  in  our  Btaiidards.  Tlie  scat- 
tered churches  rallied  around  tiiis  centre,  and  the  circum- 
ference grew.  The  Great  Revival  of  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  brought  out  the  differences.  Old  Side  and  New  Side, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  were  separated  for  sixteen  \  ears ; 
but  they  readily  reunited  in  17S6,  since  they  differed  chiefly 
about  Tueu  and  measures.  A  Plan  of  Union,  acceded  to  by 
the  New  Eugkiid  churches,  was  framed  in  1801,  to  combine 
Presbytcrianism  and  Congregationalism  in  one  system ;  and 
under  this  plan,  the  fast  growiug  West  was  gathered  in  large 
numbei-s  into  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  harvest  was 
great ;  the  reapers  were  many  and  human,  and  began  to  con- 
tend for  the  spoils.  New  England  theology  was  also  felt  as  a 
modifying  and  aggressive  power,  warring  against  imputation, 
inability,  and  a  limited  atonement.  CTeographical  and  semi- 
political  issues  fanned  tiie  ftarnes.  Tlie  antagonistic  forces 
began  to  show  their  teeth,  The  highest  courts  of  the  cluircli^ 
became  the  arena  of  conflicts  that  disturbed  their  jndiciaL 
imperturl/ability  and  senatorial  sei'enity.  The  mil  of  a  ma- 
jority was  at  length  snbstituted  for  a  judicial  process,  and 
the  church  was  divided.  And  now  for  twenty-six  years  eact 
side  has  gone  on  its  way,  and  each  has  prospered.  New  En^ 
land  and  the  other  brantth  of  oiir  church,  lioth  proposed  U 
absorb  us  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  one  did  pick  up  some  w^ho  on* 
ran  us,  and  the  other,  some  who  lagged  behind. 
able  to  march  on,  and  save  our  cannon  and 
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clotliing  and  small  arms  ;  and  as  we  marched  we  reorganized, 
and  consolidated,  and  did  some  good  service,  especially  agaiuBt 
a  lax  theology,  a  loose  iridejiendeney,  and  the  fearful  evil  of 
American  slavery*  And  we  have  still,  fi*ora  our  peculiar  cen- 
tral and  intermediate  position,  a  great  WTjrk  to  do.  This  po- 
sition is  so  well  detined  and  so  advantageous,  thai;  we  can 
leave  it  only  in  deference  to  a  plain  call  of  Providence,  and 
that  we  c-annot  leave  it,  if  it  involves  any  enri'ender  of  the 
essential  principles  for  which  we  have  contended  and  whic]> 
have  given  ns  stability  and  advantage. 

Even  fliis  rapid  and  imperfect  rettital  may  snflice  to  indi 
eate  the  variety  and  difUcuIty  of  the  qnestions  raised  by  the 
project  of  reunion.  Tlicy  run  all  along  the  lines  of  our  past 
history*  Some  of  them  have  to  do  w*ith  theological  qtiestions, 
inherited  from  tlie  scholastic  Calvinism  of  Europe,  wbile 
others  tnrn  upon  mooted  ixjints  of  in*>dern  ethics  and  psy- 
chology. There  is  even  an  ethnological  problem,  growing  out 
of  the  necessity  of  Aniericanixing  foreign  elements.  There 
are  differences  on  the  theory  of  moral  reform,  especially  as 
to  the  true  attitude  of  the  church  about  our  groat  national 
Kin  of  slavery,  that  foe  of  our  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  of  our 
political  peace,  that  skeleton  in  our  feasts  of  charity.  And 
then  we  come  upon  the  question  of  mixed  and  pure  Presby- 
terianism,  and  what  each  is,  which  leads  on  to  the  relation  of 
the  church  to  voluntary  societies.  There  are  also  doctrinal 
variations,  partly  as  to  the  strictness  of  subscription  tc>  the 
confession,  partly  on  sjxnn lie  heads  of  d^tctriue.  And,  in  fine, 
there  are  the  perennial  and  generic  conflicts  between  the  men 
whoee  intellects,  as  Newton  saysj  need  to  be  weighed  with 
lead,  and  the  men  who  need  to  be  plumed  with  feathei's;  be- 
tween the  agile  and  the  stagnant ;  between  the  hil^torical  and 
the  logical ;  between  tlie  theological  and  the  etlu'cal ;  between 
idealists  and  realists,  Platonists  and  Aristotelians.  For  sutih 
tendencies  run  tlu-oiigh  all  history,  and  their  representatives 
spring  up  in  every  liuman  institution,  because  they  stand  for 
what  is  inextinguishable  in  human  nature  and  in  human 
needs. 
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Several  of  tlicae  issues  are  obsolete.  All  of  tliese  difficul- 
ties are  mitigated.  The  division  has  been  in  some  respects  of 
benefit  to  both  sides.  Our  branch  of  the  churcli  is  much 
closer  to  its  standards,  taken  even  in  the  slrictest  intoipreta- 
tioHj  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago*  lias  the  oUier  , 
Bide  BO  far  abated  what  was  thouglit  to  be  its  exelusivene 
that  we  can  now  meet  on  equal  tcrnia  on  the  same  platform |J 
The  question  is  not,  whether  there  are  no  differences.  Taking  ^ 
both  of  us,  as  we  now  are,  the  qtiestion  is,  can  we  agree  to 
differ  ?     Let  us  scan  the  mooted  points. 

Some  of  these,  we  say,  are  obsolete  or  of  no  aceonnL  The 
question  of  races,  the  contest  between  the  New  England,  and 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  elementSj  is  no  affair  for  compacts ;  the 
differeuce  runs  in  tlic  Ijlood.  It  may  be  settled  by  socralj 
intercoui-se  or  iuternian'iat|;e.  Then  the  Plan  of  Union, ; 
implying  any  compact  between  ns  and  New  England,  5s  twice 
dead  and  plucked  up  by  the  roots  ;  the  rights  of  tlie  few 
remaining  churches  formed  on  this  plan  would  of  course  be 
respected.  The  matter  of  cooperation  and  voluntary  soci- 
eties is  no  longer  formidable.  Onr  own  action  has  decided 
our  policy  in  respect  to  education  for  tlie  ministry.  The 
extraordinary  **  Rules"  of  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  virtually  cutting  off  our  churches  from  the  aid  of  an 
associatirm,  in  which  we  had,  to  say  the  least,  equal  and  time- 
honored  rights,  has  compelled  ns  to  take  all  our  feeble 
churches  under  our  own  care.  As  to  foreign  missions,  both 
the  American  Board  and  the  Assembly's  Board  deserve  anc 
will  wisely  use  all  the  funds  tliat  can  be  contributed  to  thi 
object,  and  that,  toOy  without  jealousy  or  rivalry.  For  other" 
philanthropic  charities,  Presbyterians  have  always  been  glad 
to  unite  with  Christians  of  different  names,  who  labor  for  the 
needy  and  afflicted  in  times  of  peace  or  war.  The  practical 
qnestions  that  nn'ght  arise  between  the  0>mmittees  or  Boards 
of  tlie  different  Assemblies  could  probably  be  readily  ad- 
justed. The  most  serious  point  would  j>erhap8  be  as  to  the 
unwieldy  size  of  the  ^united  Assembly ;  and  this  might  call 
for  a  more  limited  representation,  and  end  in  giving  to  our 
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highest  jiidicatorj  tnore  Btrictly  the  character  of  a  coui-t  of 
appeals. 

There  remain,  then,  the  two  subjects  of  our  doctrinal  differ- 
ences, and  of  Presbyterian  ism  as  a  polity  and  in  ita  practical 
aspects.  And  these  we  ought  to  consider  with  such  wi&dom 
and  love  as  not  to  revive  past  bitteniess,  or  put  a  stumbling* 
bkx;k  in  the  way  of  reunion. 

Tlie  Presbyterian  system   has  always  showed  a  marked 
affinity   with   a   vigorous  and   logical   ay  stem   of  theology. 
Accepting  all  the  immemorial  doctrines  of  the  Church  (as  the 
Incarnation,  the  Trinity,  and  Redemption),  it  has  also  been 
especially  attached  to  that  system  of  grace,  unfolded  by  Paul 
and  advocated  by  Augustine,  which  makes  tlie  divine  sover- 
eignty tlie  basis  and  the  divine  glory  tlie  end  of  the  whole 
economy ;  and  which  views  the  human  race  under  the  two 
generic  aspects  of  the  headship  of  Adam  in  respect  to  sin,  and 
of  the  headship  of  Christ  in  relation  to  redemption.     This 
aystera,  though  at  first  in  substance  adopted  by  the  leading 
reformers,  even  in  England,^  has  come  to  be  designated  as  the 
Calvinistic.     Its  best  and  fullest  expression  is  found  iu  the 
'Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms,  which  in  doctrine 
^re  solid,  in  definitions  distinct,  in  scope  comprehensive,  in 
form  dignitied,  full  of  holy  awe  before  the  divine  Word,  and 
adapted  to  the  edification  of  mature  belie  vera.   The  two  main 
"tendencies  of  historical  Calvinism,  that  which  emphasizes  the 
divine  sovereignty,  and  that  known  as  the  theology  of  the 
C50venants,  are  therein  impartially  represented,  neither  exclu- 
©ively. 

Our  differences  centre  in  part  npon  the  interpretation  of 
this  Confession.  An  Old  School  man  is  ijopnlarly  understood 
%o  mean  one  who  thinks  that  he  adopts  every  jot  and  tittle  of 


^  CalTin^s  Cateclilsiii  wae  ordered  to  be  used  m  tlie  Vnivenitf  of  Cam- 
btidge  aa  late  aa  1578.  Bucer  and  Peter  MartjT  were  called  by  Cranmer  to 
Cambridge  and  Oxford.  BLsbop  Jewels  in  1302,  wrote  to  Peter  Martyr 
■boot  the  Articles :  ^'  As  to  matters  of  dootrmBf  we  have  pared  everything 
ftway  to  the  very  qtiick,  and  do  not  differ  from  yon  R  bair'fl  breadth.*' — 
Zurich  Lmera,  3,  «9. 
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these  elaborate  etandarda,  the  i-pmmima  verha^  jnst  as  they 
stand.  A  New  School  man  is  one  who  accepts  them — not 
**  for  sohstance  of  doctrine/'  that  18  not  our  phrase,  bat — as 
"  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  tanght  in  the  Holy  Scrlj^ 
tures,"  which  is  the  only  form  of  assent  demanded.  We  re- 
ceive the  Gmfession,  not  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  life,  for  this 
only  the  Scriptures  can  he;  hot  as  containing  our  system  of 
faithj  in  contrast  with  Arnn'nianiBm  and  Pelagiani&m,  as  well 
as  Soeinianism  and  Komanism.  We  accept  it  in  its  legiti- 
mate,  historic-al  sense,  as  nndei-shxMi  and  interpreted  through 
the  history  of  our  Church,  Both  bmnches  of  our  church  also 
stand  in  the  same  general  relation  to  other  schemes  of  doc- 
trine ;  both  preach  the  same  law  and  the  same  gospel,  and 
train  up  their  members  in  the  same  system  of  faith  and  the 
same  order  of  Christian  life.  Our  differences  are  of  degree 
and  not  of  kind  ;  not  of  Yes  and  No,  but  of  more  and  less; 
not  of  good  and  bad,  but  of  good  and  better.  Especially  is 
tliis  the  case  among  our  hiymen,  whose  vocation  is  practical 
Christian  work  mtlier  than  to  ply  questions  that  gender  strife. 
And  may  ive  not  differ  in  some  p<>int6  of  technical  theol- 
ogy, and  still  be  suhBtantially  at  one  J  Cannot  chanty  find  a 
conjunction,  where  a  logical  polemic  interjects  a  disjuuctiye 
dilemma?     Doubtless  a  well4rained  controversialist  may 

8ome  panting  ^Eable  throngh  time  and  spaoe,*^ 

and  worry  his  opponents  and  weary  his  friends;  but  sober 
and  candid  men  will  look  upon  it  as  a  gymnastic  recreation 
rather  than  as  a  needful  fight  for  tlie  faith  once  delivei'ed  to 
the  saints.  The  questions  between  us  are  about  shades  of 
orthodoxy,  and  do  not  reach  to  the  dilemma,  orthodoxy  or 
heterodoxy.  Men  may  agree  in  doctrine  and  differ  in  philos- 
ophy. "All  error,"  says  a  church  father,  '* is  not  heresy, 
though  all  heresy  is  error."  Let  each  side  explain  its  own 
meaning,  and  the  black  spot  will  often  fade  into  a  penumbra. 
Questions  that  are  important  in  a  class-room,  may  be  irrele- 
vant as  to  a  public  confession  of  faith.     Certain  extreme 
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^P^culationB  are  doubtless  ruled  out  by  both  the  spirit  and  tlio 

*fiUeT  of  onr  corfession ;  as,  for  examplej  that  God  is  the 

•fttlior  of  sin ;  that  happiness  and  not  holiness,  man's  happi- 

^es&  and  not  the  divine  glory,  is  tlie  end  of  the  system  ;  that 

wie    atonsmeDt  is  an  expedient  for  moral  impi'easion ;  and  tliat 

^^itn  is  able  c»f  himself,  withont  divine  grace,  to  repent  and 

^^r*X3  unto  God.     But  those  and  kindred  errui's  were  enjphat- 

^*^^1^  ly  rebuked  by  tlie  Auburn  Convention,  which  denied  that 

.    ^.y  were  held  by  our  ministry.     And  as  to  the  points  really 

*^      <3iBpute,  it  will  be  found  that  I  he  Bubstantial  ground  as 

^  ^^«ch  and  all  of  them  is  also  common  ground. 

C!*ljti&  it  is,  we  believej  in  respect  to  the  five  points,  which 

^^        are  debating,  as  our  foi-efathers  also   summed  up  their 

rP^^^  trrover^ies  with  the  Arminians  in  the  famous  Five  Points. 


*-^*"  piiinta  are,  tbe  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin,  the  impu- 
*^Dn  of  Christ's  righteousness,  the  natnro  and  limits  of  the 
^*^cment,  abihty  and  inability,  and   Christian   perfection. 


O  ^ 

^^*^er  questions,  as  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  are 
-^^  now  much  pressed ;  and  few  in  any  of  our  churches  would 
^^  ^3isposed  to  deny  tbe  doctrine  of  the  eternal  SonBliipp 
^^^  ^^^j5  to  the  imputation  of  Adain-s  first  sin,  we  may  diflFer  on 
^^  question  whether  it  be  immediate  or  mediate,  or  both ; 
^»  ^  ^»ntty  say  with  Augustine  and  Calvin  and  Edwanis  that 
,  ^  «in  is  imputed  to  us  because  it  is  oui*s  ;  or  with  the  scho- 
^^^  ^  ic  Calviniet,  that  it  is  ours  because  it  is  imputed  to  us  j  one 
^7^*^  may  be  realistic  and  another  man  may  be  nomioalistic 
•  _  -«^:ii&  philosophy;  while  we  all  agree  that  there  is  a  proper 
litation,  that  certain  penal  cousequencoa  of  the  great 
ij  are  reckoned  to  Adam's  posterity  by  virtue  of  their 
^^^  with  him  ;  that  fn>m  these  evils  no  member  of  the  race 


a^5 


«^^ 


P*-*^ 


bo  delivered,  excepting  by  divine  grace;  and,  also,  in  the 


:tical   belief  that  for  original  sin,  without  actual  trans- 
^  Bion,  no  one  will  be  consigned  to  everlasting  death. 
^^u  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness,  one  side  may 
^-^  it*  resemblance  to  the  imputation  of  sin,  and  the  other 


^^intA  of  difference  ;  one  may  view  it  more  in  its  relation 
^mcei  and  another  to  the  satisfaction  of  justice ;  one  may 
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distinguish  between  the  active  and  passive  obedience,  another 
may  hold  them  together  in  the  unity  of  Christ's  person  and 
work ;  while  all  agree,  that  justification  is  an  act  of  God's  free 
grace,  wlicrehy  he  pardonetli  all  onr  sins,  and  accepteth  ua 
as  righteoos  in  his  sight,  only  for  the  righteousness  uf  Christ 
imputed  to  us  and  received  by  faith  alone. 

The  controversy  as  to  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  whether 
it  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  distributive  or  the  public  justice  of 
God,  is  substantially  adjusted,  when  the  terms  are  strictly 
defined;  when  distributive  justice  is  restricted  to  the  idea  of 
rendering  to  each  one  according  to  his  pei*sonal  desert,  and 
public  justice  is  viewed  as  having  ultimate  respect  tti  holinees, 
and  not  to  happiness ;  and  when  the  atonement  is  defined, 
lint  as  a  government  expedient,  or  a  means  of  moral  im- 
pression, but  as  a  satisfaction  as  well  to  the  inherent  justice 
of  God  as  to  the  holy  ends  of  the  divine  law.  And  as  to  the 
limits  of  the  atonement — if  we  do  not  mise  the  intricate 
questions  of  the  order  of  the  decrees,  and  the  specific  ternifl 
of  the  covenant  of  redemption,  little  more  than  a  verbal  dia- 
pute  remains,  so  soon  as  we  agree  that  the  oblation  made  by 
Clirist  is  sufficient  for  all,  is  to  be  offered  to  all,  enhances  the 
guilt  of  thc^se  who  reject  it,  and  also  had  Rpecial  i^espect,  in  the 
comprehensive  divine  puqinse,  to  the  salvation  of  the  elect 

Even  upon  ability  and  inabilitv,  the  sharpness  of  dispute 
is  hilled,  since  the  definitions  have  become  so  refined  that 
they  express  metaphysical  abstractions  rather  than  theologi- 
cal facts.  One  man  may  seem  to  deny  all  ability  of  any  sort, 
and  even  imply  that  there  is  no  capacity  in  man  to  make  any 
other  choice  than  the  one  actually  made  ;  another  may  pat 
tlie  ability  in  a  power  of  opposite  choice,  which  he  confesses 
is  never  exercised.  The  former  seems  to  deprive  man  of  all 
moral  agency;  the  latter  seems  to  imply  that  it  is  practicable 
for  man  to  repent  without  divine  grace.  Edwards  and  Smalley 
by  their  distinctions  meant,  that  neither  natural  ability  taken 
by  itself,  nor  moral  inability  taken  by  itself,  tells  the  whole 
truth  about  man's  condition,  but  that  both  together  teU  the 
whole  trutli.    The  sinner  must  be  led  to  feel  both  his  respon* 
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'ihlegiiilt  and  also  hia  absolute  need  of  divine  grace.     Our 

^Wession  affirms  the  "liberty  of  second  causes,"  and  restricts 

*e  inability  to  '*  the  Bpiritual  good  accompanying  salvation."' 

"^^d  60  we  may  all  give  heed  to  the  exhortation  to  work  out 

*^0r  own  salvation  with  fear  and  ti-unibling,  for  it  is  God  that 

'^rtceth  in  ua,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure. 

A.Tid  as  to  the  fifth  and  last  point  of   difference,  that  of 

^^oristian  perfection,  I  tliink  that  by  this  time  we  are  all  well 

^'^^^4  that  we  Iiave  not  already  attained,  nor  are  already  per- 

^^  5   bnt  this  one  thing  we  may  do,  forgetting  those  things 

^^■<iliare  behind  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which 

Y^  *-^«fi>re,  we  may  pi*ess  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of 

^J^^igh  calling  of  Gmi  in  Jesus  Chri&t. 

r,  after  all,  Christ  alone  can  be  the  author  of  our  peace, 
^Tfiake  of  both  one,  breaking  down  the  middle  wall  of  par- 


I*^, 


i^lia 


When  we  can  read  our  diflrerences  in  the  light  of  his 
Om,  and  adjust  our  conflicts  in  the  spirit  of  his  love,  and 


E*^  oar  doctrines  by  the  illumiimtion  of  his  Spirit,  we  are 
j^  longer  at  variance,  we  are  already  one  ;  we  are  no  longer 
^?^^^*»nt,  we  are  already  wise,  Whefi  the  skeleton  of  our 
^^^^Ir^'es  is  clothed  upon  with  his  life,  and  becomes  like  his 
I       ^^liless  and  radiant  form,  when  theology  is  christologized 

^'l  ita  parts,  and  finds  its  central  principle  in  the  God-man, 
*  ^  Saviour,  then  we  shall  know  the  fn!l  reality  of  all  wliich 
^^^^  ^^e  vainly  strive  to  utter.     For  it  holds  true  in  theology, 

^ti  the  Christian  life,  that  "  he  who  knows  Christ  knows 

^^h,  though  he  knows  not  otiicr  things,  and  he  who  knows 
Christ  knows  nothing,  though  he  knows  other  things." 


^Tioiigh  we  may  not  have  attained  to  tins  measure  of  the 


^ire  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,  yet  this  review  of  our  points 
^     doctrinal  variance  may  make  it  manifest,  that  onr  separa- 
^^  is  more  technical  than  real,  in  the  letter  and  not  in  the 

*  Qui  Christuni  noscit,  sat  scit,  si  cictera  neadt ; 
Qai  ChiiBtiun  nescit,  nil  actt,  si  ontera  noedt. 
^h^  n/ing  is  alio  reported  in  another  form  : 

Hoc  e«t  ti««Gire,  tine  Chrlsto  plorima  scire ; 
Chriatum  si  bene  eda,  aataa  eat,  ai  caetera  neaoia, 
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Bpirit.  Controversies  are  very  apt  to  leave  the  body  of  the 
church  ill  the  middle  and  the  disputants  at  both  ends.  We 
are  gravitating  towards  the  centre.  Qur  very  division  Iiaa 
lessened  and  not  widened  tlic  lireach^  We  need  only  say  of 
oiu-  points  of  difference  what  Prindpal  Cnnnin^bara  said  of  a 
kindred  discnssion :  that  there  is  nothing  in  tl)e  Confession 
which  precludes  men  from  hokling,  or  which  rcqnii^es  them  to 
holdj  either  of  the  contrasted  positions,*  Our  ground  has  al- 
ways been  that  both  parties  may  and  ought  to  live  under  our 
standards  in  peace  and  quietness.  We  do  not  object  even  to 
those  of  the  most  straitest  sect,  provided  that,  concerning 
zeal,  they  do  not  insist  upon  persecuting  the  church.  But  if 
it  be  claimed  that  the  only  basis  of  union  is  our  acceptance  of 
the  theories  of  external  imputation,  iinqnalified  inability  and  a 
partial  atonement,  even  if  we  held  to  these  dogmas  we  c<:»uld 
not  accede  to  the  terms  ;  for  tliey  annul  the  very  principle  of 
a  broader  ministerial  fellowship,  without  which  no  reunion 
could  be  lasting.  We  cannot  afford  to  enter  a  communion 
w^hich  would  exclude  Edwards  and  D wight,  Richards  and 
Woods,  But  let'  us  rather  hope  that  time  has  taught  lessona 
of  a  higher  faith  and  a  larger  charity,  and  that  both  sides 
only  wish  for  such  a  victory  of  truth  as  is  also  the  ^'ictory  of 
charity.t 

Our  Presbyterian  system  is  also,  in  fine,  an  organized  form 
of  church  government,  as  is  connoted  by  its  very  name.  The 
enduring  and  growing  vigor  of  this  polity,  and  its  just  com- 
bination of  the  two  elements  of  order  and  liberty,  are  attested 
by  its  whole  history,  as  well  as  by  a  comparison  of  it  with 
other  schemes  of  church  govei'nnient* 

The  cliurches  that  sprung  from  the  reformation  have  l)€en 
organized  in  four  forms;  as  episcopal,  territorial,  presby- 
terian,  and  independent.  Episcopacy  was  tried  in  England; 
independency  chiefly  in  England  and  this  country ;  territo* 
rialism  in  Germany  (essentially  presbyterian,  but  hampered 

*  Sea  Dr,  Canumghiim^a  review  of  Sir  Williiim  Hamilton  on  PhUoaopMoU 
Keoeiwity,  in  tlie  BritMi  and  Foreign  Evangialioal  Review,  18.58»  p,  21 L 
f  Aognstine :  N<m  vineit  nisi  Teritu :  Tiotoria  veritatia  est  c«rttaa. 
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by  the  maxim, 'ciijns  regio,  ejtis  religio);  presljjterianism 
alone  penetrated  all  the  reformed  conn  trice.  Presliyteriaiiism 
aB  contrasted  with  episcopacy  means,  that  bishopa  are  not 
necessary  to  the  being  of  the  church ;  as  contrasted  with  the 
Xutheranism  of  Germany,  it  meaiia,  that  the  ministry  alone 
ought  not  to  rule  the  church ;  aa  contnistcd  with  independ- 
ency, it  means,  that  the  individual  churches  are  to  be  organ- 
ised in  permanent  tribonals  by  a  regular  eyBtem  of  repre- 
sentation. This  gystem  has  its  examples  in  Scripture  and 
in  the  apostohc  church;  but  it  comes  to  ub,  as  the  heira 
of  the  Reformation,  from  the  organizing  genius  of  one  of 
the  greatest  oieu  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  tercentenary 
of  whose  decease  falls  within  the  period  of  the  sessions  of 
oar  Aseejubly,  and  whose  name  demands  of  us  and  of  the 
<3hristian  world  a  grateful  recognition  and  eulogy, 

John  Calrin  died  in  Geneva,  not  having  quite  reached  the 
:fifty-fifth  year  of  his  life,  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
Jd&y  27thj  1564.      He  was  the  best  systematic  divine  of  his 
^jentury,  and   the  most  lucid   expositor  of   the   Scriptures ; 
sought  out  for  counsel  by  the  wisest  of  all  lands  ;  reaulute  as 
^  reformer  and  unbending  as  a  disciplinarian  ;  *  indefatigable 
in   trial  though  borne  down   by  many  infirmities;  knowing 
:niore  of  life's  duties  than  of  its  recreations ;  devoted  to  his 
adopted  city  which  he  regenerated,  and  to  the  chui'ch  of  God 
:for  which  he  lived,  until  he  ended  by  a  peaceful  death  his 
apoetolic  labors,  having  fought  a  good   fight  and  kept  t!ie 
faith.     His  enemies  said  he  was  *^a  man  of  ice  and  iron;" 
Helancthon,  Farel,  and  Beza  loved  him  with  a  confiding  affec- 
tion.    He  was  a  man  of  spare  but  vnry  frame^  of  keen  yet 
calm  visage,  of  an  inflexible  will  poised  on  truth  and  ever 
pointing  to  duty  like  the  magnet  to  the  pole,  witli  an  eagle 
eye  that  saw  afar  yet  saw  minutely^  and  his  device  was  a  hand 
holding  a  burning  heart. f     lie  never  spoke  or  wrote  much 


*  Yet  be  myn  of  hiioself  ^  in  bie  preface  to  his  Commentazj  on  the  Faalmii, 
in  words  which  be  repeated  on  bis  dying  bed  :  Ego  qui  nAtnra  timidOf  moUi 
et  pusiUo  onimo  me  eese  fateor. 

t  CftlTin  naed  two  vsilo,  one  before  15^0,  and  the  other  jifterwArds.     Tb» 
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aljont  himself ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  so  absorbed  in 
his  work  tliat  he  esteemed  self  as  a  very  little  thing.     He  re- 
fonited  Geiiova;  his  iuJiuence   pervaded   Smtzerland,   and 
reacht'd  to  Germany,  Holland,   England,  and  Scotland  j  be 
organized   the  lieformed  Ohiirch  of   France ;  he   was,  says 
Banke, "  the  virtual  founder  of  the  United  States  of  America;" 
be  was,  Bays  even  Renan,  "  the  most  Christian  man  of  his  day" 
in  all  Glirietendom  "    Both  in  French  and  Latin  he  was  master 
of  a  clear  and  cogent  style,  striking  straight  at  the  point  lik€» 
an  arrow  winged  to  the  heart  of  tlie  ring.      His  unmatcbeA. 
Institutes  procured  for  him  from  Melancthon  the  title  of  **th^ 
theologian  ;  "  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  l^s  polit 
was  not  his  greatest  and  most  enduring  work*     Ilis  name  anc 
fame  stand  out  moi*e  eminent  and  sharpl}^  defined  as  time 
cedes,  just  as  the  loftiest  mountains  seem  to  be  more  distinc 
and  prominent  in  a  distant  than  in  a  near  view.      Well  me 
we  venerate  his  memory.     And  would  that  all  the  Ileformc 
Churelies  might  honor  him  by  resuming  anew  tbeur  comm^ 
historic  name,  by  learning  from   bim  moi'e  thoixjugbly  fcl 
nature  of  the  church,  which  he  so  carefidly  defined,  and 
living  in  his  spirit  for  that  union  of  all  Protestant  chureli*— 
which  w^as  ever  so  near  his  heart. 

LLiB  church  ^mlity  emphatically  organized  the  reform,  aa^_^aid 
gave  it  a  bulwark  against  Ilnuie.  Other  polities  were  shap^^i^ed 
by  the  time^;  his  shaped  the  times,  lie  drew  his  principles  ^^ 
from  the  Word  of  God  and  adapted  them  most  wisely  to  hie.  -*^^^ 
epc^ch.  He  insisted  on  the  univei'sal  priesthood  of  believer"** 
and  the  parity  of  the  clergy.  To  him  alone  belongs  tlie  credi  i^ 
of  introducing  ruling  elders*  into  the  government  of  the  Re-^' 


r^^l 


only  difference  was  thut  in  tlie  former  the  heirfc  was  held  in  the  left  hwd  j    ^ 
in  the  lattor  it  U  in  the  right  hand,  offering  it  to  God ^  with  the  letten  J.  C^^' 
Luther' a  seal  wm  a  rose,  in  which  was  a  heut,  and  on  the  heart  &  croc 
•  Henry ,  Das.  Leben  Calvin*a,  3.85.     Of  the  reformetB,  '*  CalTin 
the  first  to  advocate  the  pore  pressbytcrlan  conatkitntion,  the  influence  ofJ"^ 
which  was  afterwarda  bo  sigiml/^     Neither  Zwingel  nor  Farel  appointcxu 
ruling  elders.     Calvin  advocated  their  election  in  the  fint  edition  of  hi^ 
InBtituteSi  1535. 
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formed  eharches,  thus  securing  its  popular  and  representative 
character.  At  Geneva  they  were  in  the  consistory  twice  as 
many  elders  {seniore^ plehls)  as  raiuisters.  Though  the  Gen- 
fceee  church  and  state  were  more  cloBelj  connected  than  he 
Wished,  yet  he  did  not  allow  the  chnreh  to  interfere  in  respect 
of  doctrine.  This  was  couinn'tted  to  Syniidsj  which  were  also 
Mtended  to  check  the  license  of  merely  individual  judgments* 
HjDd  thus,  like  a  wise  legislatorjhe  organized  the  church  on 
B  basis  combining  authority  with  popular  rights.  And  in 
Hint  of  fact  Christianity  was  saved  at  the  Reformation,  not 
Ooly  by  a  revival  of  faith  and  the  restoration  of  religion  to 
laity;  not  only  by  putting  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith 
Ihe  hands  of  the  people  ;  but  also  by  being  organized 
ato  a  church  system  at  once  popular  and  efficient.  For  only 
\i  which  is  organized  can  do  the  real  work  of  life  and 
riety.  Calvin  had  the  deepest  sense  of  the  rights  and  dig- 
of  the  church,  of  which  he  said,  "  we  must  regard  it  as 
fee  mother  and  stay  in  it  until  we  have  laid  aside  the  body, 

come  to  be  like  the  angels/^ 
The  Presbyterianisni  which  he  did  so  much  to  shape  and 
eon64:)lJdate,  has  had  an  eventful  and  honored  history  {never 
jet  fully  set  forth),  identified  with  the  progress  of  mankind 
of  the  Christian  church,  especially  in  those  nations  that 
kve  been  io  the  van  of  the  world's  historic  advance,  con- 
Bdingfor  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  earnest  in  apply- 
Christianity  not  only  to  the  heart  and  the  life,  but  also  to 
reform  of  society  and  the  state.  Mixlified  here  and  there 
in  some  of  its  details,  it  has  preserved  intact  its  essential 

tjfcits,  and  showed  its  power  by  its  ever  fresh  adaptation  to 
ew  times  with  their  new  wants.     Whei'ever  established  it 
jut  its  impress  upon  the  character  of  the  people,  because  it 

a  character  of  its  own. 

Jin  oar  own  country,  frded  from  entangling  alliance  with  the 

B,  tliia  polity  has  been  found  to  correspond  admirably  with 

genius  of  our  institutions.      Our  church,  made  up  by 

;>reseutatjve8  frt^ra  different  countries,  lias  to  some  extent 

ited  here  those  who  in  tlie  old  world  were  sundered. 
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And  so  we  have  had  an  American  Pi-eabyterianism,  not  fa^h- 
ioned  after  any  one  foreign  type.  But  yet  there  are  cert&iu 
characteristics  essential  to  the  system  which  must  be  retained 
and  insisted  on,  especially  in  view  of  a  possible  and  sta-ble 
reunion  of  onr  now  divided  chnrchea. 

One  of  these  is,  that  a  definite  polity  and  a  definite  creed 
go  together  ;  they  act  iipt>n  and  &ha]J6  each  other.  To  a  largo 
extent  it  must  hold  good,  that,  as  is  the  polity  so  will  he  the 
creed,  as  the  creed  so  the  polity.  But  upon  this  I  need  not 
enlarge. 

Presbyterianism  implies  a  high  appreciation  of  the  inherent 
dignity  and  rights  of  the  church  of  Christ,  as  a  visible  insti- 
tution, armed  with  spiritual  power.  As  every  system  must 
have  its  own  practical  habit,  so,  too,  the  church  shonld  direct 
its  proper  ecclesiastical  work  through  agencies  wisely  adapted 
to  the  times.  And  the  signs  of  the  times  are  teaching  us, 
that  we  need  strong  organizations  to  do  Christ's  work,  to 
re]>el  infidelity  and  error,  and  to  stand  like  a  rock  amid  the 
intiurgtuit  pressure  of  the  material,  politfeal  and  humaQitariaa 
tendencies  that  characterize  niodern  society. 

Every  living  system  too,  must  have  appropriate  means  for 
its  own  growth  and  discipline.  A  church  ought  to  grow  from 
within,  and  not  by  mere  accretions  from  without  Individu- 
alism relies  upon  the  conversion  of  adults  in  occasional  revi- 
vals. The  church  should  rely  moet  upon  the  nurture  and 
growth  of  its  own  children.  Baptized  children  are  church 
members.  They  ought  not  to  he  received  to  the  communion 
by  the  same  formula  proposed  to  the  unhaptized.  And  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  it  is  not  desirable  in  the  case  of 
all  to  return  to  the  older  and  simpler  mode  of  reception,  and 
disuse  tlie  local  confessions  of  faith,  which  were  first  made 


-^i, 
^Md 


for  independent  churches  not  united  by  any  common  symbol;  ^  j^       •* 
bearing  this  too  in  mind,  that  our  standards  are  not  to  be  ap-^-^  * 

plied  to  private  members  with  the  same  strictness  that  they^ 
are  to  the  officers  of  the  church. 

Our  Presbyterian  system  has  also  a  well-defined  historic&rd 
relation  to  the  civil  as  well  as  the  religious  progreefi  of  man . 


tap. 
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jni.  The  Confeesion  enjoins  obedience  to  lawfnl  magieferates. 
Our  history  is  lighted  up  with  nohle  deeds  and  coetly  sacri- 
ficefi  for  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty.  Oor  church  has 
been  patriotic  to  the  core,  and  with  entire  unanimity,  during 
our  present  fearful  national  conflict.  It  has  borne  unqualified 
testimony  against  the  twin  political  heresies  in  which  this 
Titanic  rebellion  originated — the  right  of  secession  and  the 
rightfulness  of  the  system  of  American  slavery ;  for  the  first 
annuls  the  possibility  of  a  stable  state,  while  the  other  is  at 
war  with  the  prime  instinct  and  principle  of  a  republican 
government.  Our  branch  of  the  church  has  remained  faithful 
to  the  noble  Presbyterian  "  deUverancc  "  of  1818,  made  long 
before  our  rupture  and  never  repealed.  Our  very  division 
IB  to  be  tracedj  moi*e  directly  than  many  suppose,  to  an  appre* 
hended  collision  on  this  vital  question.** 

And  our  reunion  depends,  more  perhaps  than  on  any  single 
cause,  upon  our  becoming  one  on  this  old  basis.  The  God  of 
the  oppressed,  who  in  ancient  days  commanded  his  people 
once  in  fifty  years  to  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land, 
nnto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  lias  taken  this  great  cause 
for  a  time  out  of  the  hands  of  politicians  and  out  of  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  and  submitted  it,  by  his  right  as  the  God  of  bat- 
tles, to  the  dread  arbitrament  of  war.  Secession  and  slavery 
are  identified  ;  the  union  and  freedom  are  identified.  Long 
lias  the  contest  been  waged.  Every  defeat  of  our  arms,  and 
every  month's  delay,  have  but  increased  the  certainty  of  the 
final  overthrow  of  that  system  of  oppression  which,  if  any 
ever  was,  is  **  to  destruction  sacred  and  devote."  And  when 
the  year  of  jubilee  for  that  down-trodden  race  has  fully  come, 
and  the  measure  of  our  chastisement  is  fullj  then — in  our  re- 

*  The  AsBemblj  which  met  A.t  Newark,  N.  J,,  adopted  a  report  on  si&v- 
ery,  drawn  up  by  Judge  Matthews^  wbiob  iiidicateB  that  the  differenoea  on 
thk  point  njre  mpidly  diminifihing'.  The  declaration  of  1818  is  reaffirmed  in 
the  strongest  term^  The  rebeDion,  it  is  said,  *'  hua  taken  away  from  eveiy 
good  man,  every  motive  for  the  further  toleration  of  elaTery, "  ^*  In  out  prea- 
ent  situation^  the  interests  of  peace  and  of  social  order  are  identified  with 
the  enooesa  of  the  cause  of  emancipation. "  **  The  meaeurea  taken  by  state 
and  national  authorities,  for  its  extirpation,  are  cordially  approved.^^ 
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stored  national  union  rooi-e  puissant  tbaii  even  before,  renew- 
ing its  youtli  like  an  eagle,  and  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  to 
run  a  race — tlien  too,  in  the  restored  union  of  onr  chui-ches, 
bound  closer  than  ever  before,  the  grounds  of  their  disruption 
forever  removed — ^may  we  extol  and  magnify  that  exalted 
justice  tempered  by  an  infinite  love,  which  laid  upon  ub  such 
bitter  and  costly  sacrifices  for  our  discipline  and  welfare,  that 
we  might  be  purified  in  the  funiace  of  affliction,  and  prepared 
for  tlie  corning  of  tlie  Son  of  man. 

FATHEiis  AND  Brkthkkn  !  Oomraissioners  to  the  General 
Afiserably :  We  have  come  np  to  our  Annual  Assembly  to 
consult  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Zion.  No  question 
can  come  home  more  closely  to  our  hearts  than  that  of  Cliria- 
tian  Union  and  Ecclesiastical  Reunion.  It  is  enforced  by  the 
best  memories  of  the  past,  by  our  best  hopes  for  the  future. 
The  consummation  may  be  delayed,  but  we  believe  that  it  will 
surely  come.  Those  that  have  the  same  name  and  tlie  same 
history  cannot  forever  remain  apart.  We  have  too  many 
precious  memories  in  common.  The  honor  and  glorj'  of  onr 
historical  Presbyterianisra  equally  belong  to  na.  We  recall 
with  just  pride  its  eventful  story,  its  noble  deeds,  its  strngglea 
for  civil  and  religious  freedom,  its  grand  old  theology  and 
golemn  covenants  and  confessions,  its  reverend  names  of 
theologians  and  spiritual  heroes,  of  martyrs  and  of  saints,  its 
works  of  evangelical  faith,  its  missions  that  have  stretched 
across  the  continent  and  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  The^ 
are  our  common  heritage,  a  part  of  onr  very  life-blood,  glow- 
ing in  our  whole  present  consciousness.  We  have  the  same 
historic  roots  and  the  same  sturdy  trunk  ;  we  bear  the  same 
leaves  and  flowers  at  id  fruit ;  and  we  differ,  not  as  one  tree 
differeth  from  another  tree,  but  as  the  branches  of  the  same 
tree  planted  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

If  we  cannot  reunite  on  the  basis  of  our  common  standards, 
what  prospect  is  there  of  reunion  among  any  of  the  di Tided 
sects?     And  if  we  can  but  be  reunited,  what  a  wide  pathway 

is  open  before  us,  what  a  munificent  work  of  Christian  evan-  

geliam — among  the  teeming  population  of  our  western  prai- 
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^}  in  our  ample  territories  with  their  untold  wealth  of 

W^er  and  gold  ;  iu  the  new-born  states  that  skirt  the  broad 

*  »cific  main ;  among  the  fi-eedinen  of  the  South  Btill  to  be 

^•*<»ted  for  freedom;  among  tlie  diverse  races  of  foreign 

^litiij  flrnldng  even  now  in  cmwds  to  our  ports,  and  who  can 

'^  "     Ml  into  one  people  only  bj  our  common  American 

.;  over  all    the  In-oad    expanse  of   this  imperial 

'^i'^blie,  which  will  be  ambitions  for  material  gain  and  eaitblj 

^<Jncst,  as  never  was  another  people,  if  it  be  not  penetrated 

^^  fashioned  by  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  never  was  another 

/*®^ple,  and  which  was  baptized  into  Christ  by  our  godly  sires 

^^  its  eiirliest  primef  that  it  might  lay  the  glories  of  its  youth- 

^'  strength,  and  the  conquests  of  its  manly  prime,  and  the 

''Tiita  of  its  world-wide  commerce  at  Immanuers  feet,  and 

^*P  to  carry  the  tidings  of  his  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the 

W'e  have  met  to  consult  for  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 

'^txsh^  while  the  nation  is  aflame  with  the  blaze  of  civil  war, 

^    every  battle  of  tlie  warrior  is  wilh  garments  rolled  in 

'-*^^<i.    Ofttinies  the  very  air  seems  laden  with  human  grief 

^^    epeechJess  woe,  and  the  burden  weighs  iusupp*rtably 

^*^^t  our  souls ;  but  above  all  those  heavy  clouds  of  wrath 

J^^*^  is  a  »erener  sky  and  a  pitiful  Father,    Weeping  endnreth 

'     '  ;  joy  cometh  in  the  morning;  and  at  times  the 

H        -      -  '.'i  iiie  morning  seemeth  to  daw^i  as  when  the  sun  riseth 

L5^^^  ^  morning  without  clouds.    Peace  must  come  after  war ; 

HF^^f  disunion  eomelh  union.     And  where   can  men  bettor 

j^^^'^^iilt  for  peace  and  union,  than  in  an  assembly  of  the 

,    ^t-ch  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  himself  not  only 

.     *^^  of  lonls  bnt  the  Prince  of  peace  ?    Speaking  the  truth 

^^  *Ore,  we  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the 

/^^^t  even  Christ,  from  whom  the  whole  body,  fitly  joined 

^^""^ther  mild  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth, 

^^^Orfing  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every 

^**t,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself 

^  We. 

And  let  our  prayer  be  anto  Ilim^  who  of  old  did  lead  hJs 
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people  like  a  flock,  by  the  hand  of  Moees  and  Aaron,  the  God 
of  the  covenant ;  and  unto  Him,  who  gave  himself  for  his 
church,  that  it  might  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him 
in  love  ;  and  unto  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  giver  of  concord  and 
the  living  bond  of  spiritual  unity  ;  that  He  would  so  fill  our 
hearts  and  minds  with  divine  charity,  that  we,  renouncing  all 
false  and  wicked  ways,  may  never  more  profane  his  holy  tem- 
ple with  strife  and  uncharitableness,  but  may  walk  before  him 
in  love,  and  be  at  peace  with  all  who  love  his  name ;  that  thus 
may  be  fulfilled  in  us  our  Lord's  priestly  petition,  that  his  dis- 
ciples might  be  one,  "as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  may  also  be  one  in  us."  So  may  we  duly  land  and 
magnify  that  grace  which  triumphs  in  our  weakness,  and 
helps  us  when  we  are  lowly  in  heart,  and  which  alone  can 
make  us  to  be  of  one  mind — the  grace  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end.    Amen. 
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parallel  cau  be  found  in  periodical  litemtiire.  They  made  all 
England  conscioiiB  of  tlie  pliiluaophical  relation  of  tlie  Scotch 
to  the  eontiiieotal  schools.  When  otliera  were  dumb  with 
amazement  or  trepidation  in  vlaw  of  the  transcendental 
schemes  of  Teutonic  speculation,  this  intrepid  and  acute 
thinker  prescTited  himself  within  the  lists,  and  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  against  all  comei-a — to  vmdicate,  on  philoeophical 
gix^unds,  the  philosophy  of  common  sense  in  face  of  the 
pTOud  pretensions  of  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute.  IBs 
name  and  fame,  in  the  annals  of  philosophy,  are  identified 
with  this  work.  Besides  this,  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  in 
the  Univei-sity  of  Edir^burgh,  he  revived  the  study  of  logic 
and  metaphytjies  at  a  time  when  logic  was  neglected  and  met- 
aphysics every  where  6|>okeu  against ;  and  he  cj-eated  an  en- 
thus  last  ic  school,  whicli  has  able  advocates  in  England  and 
America,  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  Ilis  system  has  now  become 
a  part  of  the  history  of  philosophy ;  and  it  deserves  to  be 
studied,  not  only  because  he  w^is  i*ne  of  the  most  vigorous 
of  thinkers,  bnt  because  his  speculations  bear  upon  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Scotch  and  the  German  schools,  and  enter 
into  the  yery  heaii  of  the  controvei'sy  between  philosophy  and 
faith. 

The  events  of  Sir  William  Ilamilton's  outward  life  were  few 
and  simple  ;  nor  are  his  published  works  voluminous  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  most  of  the  great  thinkers.  He  was 
born  in  Glasgow,  March  8,  1788.  a  descendant  of  a  noble 
family.  In  the  University  of  Glasgow,  he  stood  first  in  philo- 
sophy. Becoming  a  student  in  Oxford  (Baliol  College)^  he 
there  attained  an  uin4  vailed  knowledge  of  the  ancient  systems.  . 
As  a  candidate  for  honoi-s  in  1812,  he  professed  himself  ready  ^^g7  f^~^j 
to  be  examined  upon  all  the  extant  works  of  Greek  atid  Jiom^mM^^^^^K^u 
philosophy — ^Plato,  Aristotle,  the  New-Platonist^,  etc.  Witli^nCr*^  ^th 
the  chief  schohistic  systems,  and  the  works  of  Descartes  and 
Leibnitz,  he  was  already  familiar.  lie  began  the  practice  oS 
law ;  but  genei-al  learning  was  his  chosen  field.  Ills  first  con- 
tribution to  philosophy  was  a  series  of  papera  against  th^^ 
phrenological  hypotheses  of  Combe,  read  before  the  Boyal  So 
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wety  of  Edioburgli  in  1826,  the  fruit  of  a  miDnte  jovestigation 
of  c ran iol*)gical  facts.     In  1829  appeai-ed  Ms  lirst  elaborate 
metaphysical  artielej  against  Cousin  and  all  the  Germans,  pro- 
Oouneing  the  philosoph)'  of  the  Absolute  to  be  an  halhieination  ; 
and  laying  duwn  his  fundamental  position,  that  our  ideas  of 
the  Infinite  and  Absolute  are  negative,  the  product  of  an  im- 
becility of  the  mind.     In  1830,  in  the  Edinburgh  HevieWyhe 
J^ublished  an  easaj  on  tlie  Philosuphj  of  Perception,  reducujg 
lieid^s  diX'trine  to  a  more  definite  statement,  and  severely  enti- 
ce isiiig  the  philos4>phy  of  Brown.     In  1833  he  wrote  liis  arti- 
Cile  on  Ixjgic,  exposing  the  iuaccuracies  of  Whately,  and  other 
^^^riters,  and  showing  a  marvellotja  acquaintance  with  the  lite- 
x*»tare  of  the  subject.     In  these  three  articles,  the  fundamental 
;j:>06itions  of  his  philosophy  are  already  stated.     Ilis  system  was 
:»::iiatiired  ;  and  lie  was  prepared  t43  enter  npon  the  post  of  Pro- 
:^essor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
^z>nr^h,  to  which  he  was  cliosen,  not  without  a  hard  strnggle,  in 
I3_836.    Sixteen  years  hcfoi^  he  had  been  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
^3ate  for  the  professorship  of  Moral  Phih^sophy,  to  succeed  Dr. 
^BrowTi — John  Wilson  being  elected  in  Ids  stead,      lie  ad- 
^[^reBsed  himself  with  ardor  to  his  new  oflice,  and  in  two  years 
"^^3rrote  out  his  courses  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  in  substance 
^^as  now  published.     This  great  task  could  only  have  been  per- 
::Xornied  on  the  basis  of  such  a  preparation  a«  he  had  made  in 
^^Imost  all  departments  of  learning.     He  infused  a  new  spirit 
Tiiito  the  lectnre-rf>om,  and  trained  his  students  to  independent 
"•Jiought :  "  On  earth  there  is  nothing  great  hut  man  ;  in  man 
^i/iere  is  nothing  great  but  miJid^' — was  the  motto,  which  each 
^one  saw  on  entering  his  class.     Tie  was  now  in  the  fulness  of 
3iis   mental   vigor;  and  began  at  once  an  edition  of  Eeid^s 
-works,  fiiBt  published  in  1846,  and  not  yet  completed,  break- 
:ing  off  in  the  midst  of  a  note.     The  Supplementary  Dieserta^ 
tions  gave  a  new  phase  to  the  philosophy  of  common  sense, 
Bud  illnstrated  it  with  prodigal  learning. 

In  these  Dissertations,  and  in  the  articles  already  referred  to 
in  tlie  £tlinburgh  lievieWy  we  find  the  height  of  his  specula- 
tive  development ;  what  is  added  in  the  notes  to  his  Lectures 
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• 
is  chiefly  in  the  way  of  explanation  and  defence.    His  metBr 
physical  system,  as  such,  was  never  fully  carried  ont.     T^* 
most  of  an  attempt  in  this  direction,  is  perhaps  found  id  tt^^ 
Appendix  to  his  Discussions  on  the  "  Conditions  of  the  Thii»^' 
able  Systematized ;  an  Alphabet  of  Human  Thought"   I^* 
general  tlieory  of  knowledge  is  there  applied  to  the  princip^ 
of  Causality,  as  it  had  been  to  the  Infinite  and  Absolute.  V^^ 
same  work  contains  all  his  other  chief  papers— on  Colli^^^ 
Idealism  ;  on  the  study  of  Mathematics,  rating  it  below  \o^^ 
as  a  mental  discipline ;  a  series  of  articles  on  Education,    ^^ 
which  the  abuses  of  the  English  system  are  unsparingly  ^- 
posed ;  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  authorship  of  the  Epistol  ■ 
Obscurorum  Virorum,  etc.     But  with  all  his  vast  learnir^ . 
dialectic  skill,  and  critical  sagacity,  he  has  left  us  only  fr*  -^^ 
monts  of  the  system  which  he  intended  to  rear.     Parts  of  t^^-^^^ 
edifice  are  complete;  the  whole  is  incomplete;  and  thearct^^^- 

tect  is  no  more.     It  may  be,  that  on  his  principles,  the  ta^^^ 

was  superhuman.     On  moral  philosophy,  we  find  only  a  fe 
scattered  hints  ;  oBsthetics,  as  a  science,  he  never  seems  to  ha« 
studied  ;  of  metaphysics,  as  distinct  from  psychology,  he  do 
not  give  any  clear  conception  ;  to  the  philosophy  of  histor'j^ 
there  is  scarcely  an  illusion  in  all  his  works ;  on  the  relatic 
between  philosophy  and  faith,  a  topic  to  which  all  his  spec^"-^" 
lations  seemed  inevitably  to  lead  him,  there  are  only  themc^^^* 
general  and  indefinite  statements.     Where  he  speaks  of  th^^^^^ 
logical  points  with  confidence,  it  is  usually  apparent  that  1"*-* 
had  not  made  them  matters  of  thorough  study.     Nothing  c^^*-""^ 
be  more  incorrect,  e.  g.,  than  his  strong  statements  about  t  »=^ 
Assurance  of  Faith,  as  being  the  essence  of  the  Protest^-""^ 
doctrine  ;  *  and  on  the  relation  of  freedom  and  decrees,    •*^ 
does  not  get  beyond  tlie  commonplaces  of  popular  instruct!*^ 
And,  in  fact,  on  the  general  principles  of  Hamilton's  syst^**^^ 

*  See  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review^  October,  1856,  f<^ 
thorough  refutation  of  Sir  WiUiam^s  misconoeptionB  and  misstatementB  ^ 
thlB  point.     He  eyen  went  bo  far  as  to  say,  that  the  doctrine  of  aasurtf^'^ 
being  abandoned,  there  remained  only  a  verbal  dispute  about  justification 
between  Boman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
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ifl  we  may  see  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  it  is  well-nigh 
impoesiljle  to  constrnct  a  science^  either  of  ethics,  ar  of  theolo 
gv ;  for  absoUite  right  and  absohite  being  are  to  him  simply 
inconceivalilc;  and  all  that  can  remain  in  eitlier  department 
k  a  body  of  practical  and  regulative  truths,  but  not  a  science, 
based  on  an  idea.     With  all  of  Hamilton's  immense  learning^ 
too,  there  are  part-s  of  the  history  of  pliilosopliy  itself  with 
which  he  does  not  show  any  thorough  acqiiaiiitaT.ee,     Ete  stu- 
died Arifitotle  minutely;  but  Plato  he  seldom  cites,  partly, 
perhaps,  because  he  felt  no  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  bis 
q?stem.     For  the  sarae  reason,  it  niay  be,  Coleridge  is  almost 
Btndionsly  ignored,  though  Coleridge  was  exerting  in  Eng- 
land an  influence  almost  as  great  as  that  of  Hamilton  in  Scot- 
land ;  they  represented  respectively  the  two  poles  of  specula- 
tive thought.     Even  Comte  and  the  po&itivists  are  hardly  ever 
named   by  the  Scotch  logician.     In  German  pliilosopby  he 
l»ad  studied  Kant,  and  received  from  him  an  ineffaceable  im- 
pression ;  but  the  other  great  German  philosophers  he  most  cer- 
tainly had  not  studied.     His  statement  of  Scbelliug's  system  is 
ejcaggemted  and  incomplete,  even  in  relation  to  Schelling's 
jroiithfnl  speculations  j  and   that  Schelling  had   a    different 
%j'8teni  in  his  maturcr  yeai^s,  seems  to  have  escaped  Ilamil- 
^ton's  notice.     His  references  to  negel's  scheme  are  also  very 
"Vagiie  and  unsatisfactory,  and  not  such  as  to  indicate   any 
"•ihorongh  acquaintance  with  his  whole  system,  *     The  works 

♦  In  hii  DiJietisgiomf  p.  81  Note.  HamUton  eajs,  that  Heg^rs  whole  philoeo- 

^^>lij  i«  founded  **on  a  Tiolatlon  of  logic,''  for  ■•"  in  positing  pure  or  absolute 

^^■jigtenoe  on  a  mental  datam^  immediate,  intuitive  and  above  proof  (though 

^a>  ^nth  thifi  be  palpably  a  mere  relaLion,  gained  by  a  procces  of  abstraction), 

^^le  not  only  mlBtakes  the  fact,  but  violates  the  logical  law^  which  prohibits 

■%aa  to  aasume  the  principle  which  it  behoves  ua  to  prove,"     Are  we,  then, 

prove  logically  the  very  first  principle  in  philosophy — the  fundamental 

at  ?     If  BO,  how  can  we  ever  Btart  ?     What  con  we  start  from  t    Further, 

%ow  ia  the  principle  of  "pure,  absolute  exiat^^nce,  a  mere  relation?*'     Is  it 

^lot^  in  its  very  nature,  above  all  relations?    And,  besides,  how  la  this  to  be 

^«oonciled  with  what  Hamilton  himself  says  about  '*  Existence  "  in  hk  Le<> 

%tiree  on  Metaphyaios,  p.  548  :  *'  Philosophers  who  aUow  a  native  prinoiple 

to  the  mind  at  all  aUow  that  E^tence  is  such  a  principle.     I  ahaU  there- 

take  for  granted  Existence  as  the   highest  oategory  or  condition  o£  * 
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of  those  Germans  who  have  most  Tjgorouslj  opposed  the  pg 
theietic  epcculations,  he  seldom  cites ;  in  fact,  he  nnifornz- 
speakg  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolnte,  as  if 
German,  or  anybody  else  could  attac!i  any  other  than  a 
theistic  BCTiBe  to  these  cardinal  terms;  they  mean  with 
either  pantheism  or  nothing.     Bnt  yet,  his  learning  in  otU 
direct icHis,  and,  on  epccial  snhjeets,  was  beyond  any  of 
Englisli  contemporaries,  and,  in  some  departments,  it  proba. "tzz^^/j 
exhausted  all  the  main  sources.     And  his  critieal  power,     J^^i» 
logical  Bnl>tlety,  Iiis  skill   in  definition,  his  comparison    »^^^^ 
clastiification  of  differing  theories,  are  always  admirable,  a/_  r^*^" 
have  been  seldom,  ff  ever,  surpassed.  *^ 

In  these  general  aspects,  and  in  these  high  intellectnal  q^a.-^^^ 
ities,  the  reputation  of  llanjilton  is  insured.      lie  has  take<^^^\^^ 

is  identified  with  the  progress  of  logical  and  mctapbysicAt-^*~^Sp 
science,      IIis  ]>ersonal   position  and   reputation   among  th^^      , 
lovers  of  wisdom  is  elevated  and  unquestionable.     But  theE^^^ 
chief  interest  that  attaches  to  liim,  or  to  any  great  thinker, "^^^,  ' 
is  not  personal  or  local.     It  is  in  respect  to  his  positionc*'^"^^    , 
upon  the  fundamental   prcthlems  of  human  speculation;  i#5^ 
18  upon  the  inquiry,  what  has  he  done  for  the  solution  oft:o 
the  liighest  questions  about  human  knowledge  and  destiny,"^ *^* 
Where  is  he  to  be  here  i*anged  ?     Has  he  told   us  anythin^j,*^  ^^ 
and  anything  better  than  his  predecessors,  upon  th^-^* 


his  place  iu  the  illustrious  line  of  those  great  men  who  havi 
given  their  days  and  nights  to  the  search  after  wisdom.     IIc^- 


new, 


relation  of  thought  to  being,  u\Km  the  relation  of  phHc 
opliy  to  faith  ?     Have  fundamental  truths  been  made  mor 
clear,  have  the  final  questions  been  more  sharply  put  and 


thought  ...  No  thoTiglittflpoiirible  except  imdet  thk  category.  ,  .  ,  AIlJ 
thought  impUea  the  thought  of  Existeuce.  .  .  .  Let  Exietenoe  then  he  tftid 
down  UB  a  neoess&rj  form  of  thought."  He  here  explicitly  '*  asBTuneA""  the 
very  thing,  which »  oa  found  in  Hegel,  he  declares  to  he  **a  viola tion  of 
logic.**  Hia  statements  ure  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  &ennaii  phi- 
losopher on  this  yery  point.  But,  of  coutbc^  it  miikea  all  the  diffi^rcxioe  in 
the  world  whether  euoh  a  principle  he  aBsnined  by  4  Scotch num  or  m  Ger- 
man. It  IB  *•  neoessary "  to  the  former^  but  *'a  violation  of  logic"  in  the 
latter.    It  is  common  senfie  in  tie  one,  and  the  pride  of  renfion  in  the  tAhei. 
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1>etter  answered,  in  his  system  than  in  those  which  have 
preceded  him  ? 

-Ajid  here,  too,  in  relation  to  some  parts  of  the  system  of 
pliilofiophy,  his  merits  are  of  the  highest  order.  In  the 
Bcience  of  Ic^ic  he  was  unrivalled.  He  purified  it  of  much 
adventitious  matter,  and  viewed  it  exclusively  as  the  science 
of  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought,  that  is,  as  a  purely  formal 
science.  He  also,  under  this  aspect,  made  additions  to  it, 
"^hich,  we  think,  are  theoretically  correct,  even  though  prac- 
tically they  may  not  be  found  of  great  utility ;  particularly  in 
''CBpect  to  the  thorough  quantification  of  the  predicate  in  both 
*^>"tnative  and  negative  propositions.  *  And  though  behind 
«i8  whole  conception  of  logic,  as  a  formal  science,  there  still 
"68  the  inquiry  as  to  the  relation  of  logical  laws  to  real  truth 
^^^  l>eing  (which  he  nowhere  formally  discusses);  and 
tnongli^  as  we  shall  see,  he  applies  these  n)ere  logical  laws  to 
^®  solution  of  metaphysical  questions  in  a  way  hardly  con- 
•jptent  with  his  own  principles  ;  yet  still  the  science,  of  which 
'^^'^t  -f-  declared,  that  since  Aristotle  it  had  not  gone  backward 
^^  <5ould  not  go  for^'ard,  has  been  enlarged  and  purified  by 
J**®^  Bharp  researches  and  discrimination  of  the  Scotch 
^5*^1  an.    On  the  question  of  Perception,  too,  in  reference  to 

®Pticism  and  idealism,  and  in  its  relations  to  the  qualities 

^^tenial  bodies,  he  has  made  additions  to  philosophy — 

V*^^^ig  all  the  theories  more  explicitly  and  comprehensively 

*^  liad  before  been  done.    And  whatever  doubts  may  rest 

*^^   the  details  of  his  own  theory,  J  his  vindication  of  an  im- 

^i^te  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  and  his  modifica- 

* /*^  of  the  doctrine  of  consciousness  to  meet  this  fact,  and 

Exposure  of  the  different  schemes  of  hypothetical   and 

*^*^|^%entatlve  perception,  are  learned,  thorough  and  valuable 

^^tions  to  philosophical  science.      Had  he  but  applied  the 

**^^  general  theory  of  knowledge  to  the  "  intelligible  "  or 

^^  his  oonclauTO  reply  to  objections  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Lectnzet 
^  ^•<>gio,  pp.  539-M6. 

1  -HrftA  der  rHnm  Vemvnft^  Vorrede,  p.  viii. 

^Gompue  an  able  article  in  the  Princet<m  Review,  April,  1860. 
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supersensible  world,  that  he  did  to  the  material  and  senaible, 
he  would  havo  been  kept  fix>iii  some  of  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culties and  objections  to  which  his  metaphysical  system  is 
BOW  exposed » 

It  is  of  this,  his  raetaphysieal  system,  that  we  propose  more 
particularly  to  speak.  The  relation  of  thought  to  being  is  the 
Bltiraate  problem  of  metapliysica!  speeulation*  What  are  the 
ultimate  and  ncct^ssary  trutlis  of  human  reason?  and,  is  there 
a  reality  correspoTiding  to  them?  These  are  the  two  chief 
questions  of  metaphysics,  as  distinguished  from  psychology, 
which  investigates  the  mind  and  its  powers;  and  from  all 
empirical  science,  which  studies  and  classifies  external 
phenomena.  And  the  vital  point  with  any  system  of  phi* 
losopliy  is  upon  these  fundamental  hiquiries, 

Hamilton,  now,  on  these  points  professed  to  stand,  gener- 
ally, on  the  basis  of  the  Scotch  philosophy — admitting  certain 
ultimate  principles  of  belief,  and  contending  for  the  veracity 
of  inimediatc  consciciusness  in  its  affirmation  of  their  objective, 
as  well  as  subjective,  validity.  He  illustrated  these  positions 
with  profound  learning;  defined  tlie  doctrine  of  common 
sense ;  showed  that  it  was  legitimate,  and  how  it  was  to  be 
applied  ;  and  set  forth  the  criteria  by  which  its  principles  are 
to  be  tested.  (See  the  Dissertations  appended  to  Eeid'a 
Works,)  So  far,  so  good.  But  was  this  the  whole  of  his  sys- 
tem? Did  he  simply  retreat  and  purify  Keid  and  Stewart! 
Did  he  even  accept  these  principles  as  they  did  ?  Their  ul- 
timate philosophy  was  in  tJiem.  Was  Hamilton's  likewise  1 
Many  seem  to  think  so ;  although  somewhat  startled  occa- 
sionally by  what  he  says  about  '*  the  imbecihty  of  the  mind  '* 
as  a  source  of  many  of  its  ultimate  truths ;  abont  the  Infinite 
as  a  purely  negative  notion;  about  Time  and  Space  as  sub- 
jective conditions  of  thought ;  and  especially  about  causality 
(a  pet  test  of  the  Scotch  ultimate  in  philosophy)  and  sub- 
stance, as  expressing  the  powerlessness  of  the  mind  to  think 
rather  than  any  positive  thought.  But  the  fact  is,  that,  un- 
derlying all  of  Hamilton's  statements  as  to  the  principles  of 
cx)mmon  sense,  tliere  is  a  theory  of  knowledge,  entirely  dif- 
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ferent  frora  any  previom^ly  recognized  in  the  Scotcli  sehool, 

«ud  derived  cliiefiy  from  the  systcni  of  Kant,  of  %Yhieh  he  was 

xi  thoruugh  student.     This  theory  came  out  in  contiection  with 

ilamilton's  criticisms  of  the  philoeopliy  of  Coiisiu  and  the 

Germans.     In  order  to  refute  the  pretensions  of  the  transceu- 

cieutal   philtisophers   he   took   positions,  which,  we   believe, 

Y-eally  undermine  the  main  principles  of  the  Scotch  systems, 

^kB  rational  and  ultimate.      In  attempting  to  rebut  the  philo- 

lasopliy  of  the  Unconditioned,  he  left  the  philosophy  of  the 

^fcCJonditioned  without  any  basis  in  man's  rational  nature, 

^B      Instead  of  the  pfiilosophy  of  common  sense,  which  bids  ns 

^Bb'^eBt  with  an  unquestioning  assurance  ujxm  tlie  fundamental 

laws  of  belief,  he  has  given  us  a  Bystem  which  reduces  all 

tlionght  to  contradictory  propositions^  both  of  win'ch  are  ufc- 

"fcerly  inconceivable,  yet  one  of  which,  he  says,  we  must  ac- 

^:3ept ;  which  resolves  **  conceptions  "  of  the  infinite  and  the 

^bsobite  into  mere  nec^ations  ;  which  declares  that  plnloBophy 

^  *  is  at  best  the  reflection  of  a  reality  we  cannot  know,"  and 

that  "the  last  and  lughest  consecration  of  all  true  religion 

:*ninst  be  an  altar — To  the  unknoioji  and  unkumoahle  God,^^ 

^^Vith  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute,  in  his  interpretation  of 

it,  be  declares  tJiat  he  so  far  agrees,  '*  as  to  make  the  knowl- 

^sdge  of  nothing  the  principle  and  result  of  all  true  philoso- 

:jiby : 

^'  8eirt  NihU — etudiuin  quo  noB  laetamTir  utrique." 

Hie  makes  philosophy  to  be  nltimately  a  "  philosophical  nesci- 
ence," and  exalts  the  *'  imbecility  "  and  "  iniiK>tence  "  of  the 
'^nind  into  a  **  great  principle,"  by  which  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant phenomena  are  to  be  explained,  and  which,  he  says, 
lias  l>een  "  strangely  overlooked."   This  is  the  grand  discovery 
K}i  his  system  ;  herein  he  is  original     And  yet,  he  was  not  him- 
self a  nihilist ;  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  Arm  believer  in  an 
infinite  and  absolute  God,  and,  so  far  as  can  he  judged  fi\>m 
incidental  albisioiis,  in  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
system,    lie  even  insisted  upon  the  impotence  of  thought,  that 
he  might  exalt  the  necessity  of  faith— and  faith,  too,  not  merely 
20 
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in  a  religions,  but  in  a  psychological,  point  of  view.    In  the 
hopeless  contradictions  into  which  reason  is  plnnged  by  an  in —  m^  ■«-  ^r 
exorable  logic,  he  also  descried  a  Ic^cal  necessity  for  decid—  Mz^  -id 
ing  in  favor  of  one  of  the  alternatives  ;   and  this  decision  he^-Mrr^th 
apparently  construes  as  an  act  of  belief,  sure  indeed,  but  in-  -mtjx-   -Sn 
Bcrntablo.     And  thus  he  endeavored  to  save  his  system  fron'  m:  w  ^^du 
the  sceptical  consequences  which  a  mere  rationalist  would  haw  ^^^^  -ve 
deduced  from  it.     If  he  taught  that  philosophy  ended  in  ig 
norance,  it  was  in  order  to  enforce  the  lesson,  that  blind  belier 
is  the  beginning,  if  not  the  end,  of  human  wisdom.     It  is  ^ 
delicate  and  difficult  matter  to  annul  reason  as  to  the  object  ~ 
of  faith  without  undermining  faith.    And  the  main  qne 
tion  respecting  Hamilton's  system  is,  whether  the  method  an(^  m 
arguments  by  which  he  reduced  reason  to  utter  contradiction  ^tj 
do  not  also  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  rational  faith  %   In  uiir:«' 
dermining  the  rationalists,  has  he  not  also  undermined  the  bcEi^  ^c^^^^e- 
liever?     Over  the  grave  of  reason  can  he  erect  any  other  thai^*^^^^^ 
a  sepulchral  monument  to  faith  ?     If  the  infinite  and  absolut-^*"    -^te 
are  annihilated,  reduced  to  nothing,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  hsm   ■     -^as 
not  the  eye  of  faith  also  lost  the  very  objects  of  its  vision     -^^  "^ ' 
This  is  the  point  to  which  our  discussion  leads  ;    but  to  com ^cr" -^"^^^ 
to  it  in  an  intelligible  way  we  must  first  expound  the  Hamil  -^^      ^^" 
tonian  theory  of  knowledge. 

And  perhaps  we  cannot  better  introduce  this  matter  tha- 
by  a  statement  of  Hamilton's  relation  to  Kant's  theory 
knowledge.     The  object  of  Kant's  Criticism  of  the  Pure  Re^^ 
son  was  twofold ;  on  the  one  hand,  as  against  the  sceptic 
(Hume  and  others),  to  show  that  there  are  in  the  luima: 
mind  a  j>rion  (or  transcendental)  elements  of  knowledg 
and  that  these  are  found  in  tlie  sphere  of  sense,  and  in  thp 
laws  of  the  understanding,  as  well  as  in  the  ideas  of  reason: 
The  mind,  by  an  internal  necessity,  is  compelled  to 
these.     On  the  other  hand,  as  against  the  dogmatist,  Kant's 
position  was,  that  even  this  transcendental  (that  is,  a  priori) 
knowledge  does  not  attain  with  entire  certainty  to  the  nature 
of  things,  to  things  as  they  are  in  themselves.     We  can,  by 
reason,  neither  demonstrate,  nor  yet  disprove,  the  real  being 
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5f  objects  corresponding  to  tlie  ideas  of  reason.  That  is,  the 
Ideas  are  necessary,  bat  the  objects  arc  still  to  be  sought  for. 
The  proof  of  their  existence  is  to  be  on  other  grounds,  Yet, 
at  the  same  tinie,  if  this  pr(X)f  can  be  fomid  in  any  otlier  way, 
tiimv  is  nothing  in  reason  to  contradict  it,  or  inctmipatible 
fwith  it*  On  tlie  contrary,  sinc-e  reason  has  these  ideas  as  its 
irital  and  necessary  snbstance,  if  we  can  in  any  other  way  make 
out  the  proof  that  tliere  are  objects  eorrospooding  to  these 
ide^is,  reas<:)n  itself  will  welcome  them,  for  these  objects  are 
tlie  conjiter]>art8  of  its  own  ideas.  These  ideas,  now,  are 
those  of  the  Infinite,  of  the  Absohite,  of  God,  of  the  Soul 
and  its  immortah'ty,  of  the  World  as  a  real  existence,  etc.  In 
his  Criticism  of  the  Practical  Reason,  Kant  then  gives  the 
proof,  on  raoral  grounds,  of  the  i^cal  being  of  God,  the  world, 
etc.  This  is  tlie  pcieitire  part  of  his  system,  by  whicli  he 
ffionght  to  till  np  the  void  which  pure  reason  left  in  the  uni- 
iTerse.  But  Kant's  tlieory,  notwithstanding  these  qnalifica- 
tiODS,  has  been  generally  esteemed,  in  England  and  Scotland,^ 
to  be  nnsatisfactory,  and  even  to  lead  to  scepticism ;  and  this, 
because  it  defined  to  reason  a  vahd  antlKtrity  in  the  premises, 
threw  the  bnrden  of  proof  ui>on  onr  moral  natni-e  alone,  and 
thus  left  an  apparent  schism  in  the  souh  His  system  seems 
to  throw  discredit  npon  the  three  grand  ideas  of  God,  tlie 
»oul,  and  the  world,  and  to  annul  the  pussibihty,  so  far  as 
reason  is  concerned,  of  the  three  corresponding  sciences. 
Theology,  Rational  Psychology,  and  Cosmology*     And  in  this 


•  Alao  in  France,     Thus  Gonsm,  in  Ma  Philosophie  de  Kant  (p.  318) : 

Nona  Rvons  fait  voir  que  la  Critique  de  la  raison  pure,  mal  temp^r^e  par 
i«eUe  de  Ia  rftiBon  pratique*  n^eat  qu'un  scepticiflme  iiicons6quenfc."  De 
Bemusat,  in  liis  Eaaaia  de  Philosophie  (p.  419  sq-),  gives  a  correct  general 

rw  of  the  position  of  Kant;  **  Son  see t»tic feme  eat  d'un  genre  particulier. 
3LMXii  noua  defend  ^galement  de  douter,  et  d'afHrmer^  de  douber  pour  notre 
ptopcm  cx)mpte,  et  d'affirmcr  ponr  le  compte  de  nature.     *     «     .     Kant  ue 

i  pam  qne  lea  croyances  ohjeotivea  aoient  neoeBsairement  dea  eircura ;  oe 
"$010,1  plnt&t  dea  croyanoes  aan^s  titrcs^  des  indiictiona  grataiteSf  que  de  meo- 
pOQg^res  apparences.  fiien  plus,  ilinaioDB  on  ventea^  ellea  aont  in^vitahleii, 
SiAlareUefi,  indii^penaahlea ;  le  aena  commun  en  dt.  ,  .  .  Le  acepticiame 
40  Kant  est  pleia  de  foi,"  etc—Oomp,  2oit&cbrift  f .  Philoa.  18(J0,  p,  242. 
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ft€iise,toojt  was  fnrther  developed  in  the  subsequent  German 
speciilatioue. 

How  now  does  Tlamiltoii  stand  related  to  this  theory  ?  He 
Bimply  adopts  all  that  Kant  as^rts  about  the  limits  of  reason, 
but  finds  fault  with  him  for  not  going  far  enough,  lie  re- 
gards "as  cionclusive,"  Kant's  analysis  of  Time  and  Space 
into  conditions  of  thonght.*  But  he  Bays,  that  in  making  a 
diBtinction  between  Keason  and  Understanding,  he  is  griev- 
ooslj  at  fault,  *'  Vfliy  distingniah  Reason  from  the  Under- 
standing, simply  on  tlie  ground  that  tlie  former  is  conversant 
about,  or  ratlior  tends  toward,  tho  unconditioned ;  when  it  is 
sufficiently  appaT*ent  that  the  UTiconditioned  is  conceived  onlj 
as  the  negative  of  the  conditioned,  and  also  that  the  concep- 
tion of  contradictories  is  one."  Furtlier,  Kant  "ought  to 
have  sho\ni  that  the  unconditioned  can  have  no  objective  ap 
plication,  heaium  it  Juul  in  fmt  iw  mihjective  affirmation — 
that  it  afforded  no  real  knowledge,  because  it  contained 
nothing  even  conceival>lc-^aud  that  it  is  self-contradictory, 
because  it  is  not  a  notion  eittier  simple  or  positive,  but  a 
jusciculus  of  7iegation^^^^  etc.  In  an<ithcr  Fi^agiiient  (p.  647 
of  tlie  3fetitj)hf/8i€.s)  Hamilton  speaks  thus:  Kant  '*  en- 
deavored to  evince  that  pure  Reason,  that  InteUigence,  is 
naturally,   is   necessarilyj   repugnant   with   itself,   and   that 

•  DufUJmmiM.  p.  23  tt  tteq.  The  editors  of  Haniilton'B  Metaphjrmca,  in  the 
Appendix,  p,  647,  have  given  **  Fragments  from  Early  Papers.  Probi^tklj 
before  183tJ,^Mii  whicli  Hamiltoti  eays  that  hia  *' doctrine  holds  ♦  .  , 
that  Space  and  Time,  as  given^  are  real  forma  of  thoug-ht  and  conditioru  of 
thing»  ;  ^'  and  tbat  Kant's  doctrine  reduced  them  to  **  mere  spectral  forms, 
which  have  no  real  archetype  in  the  noumenal  or  real  finivetBe/*  But  Kant 
certain Ij  held  thorn  to  be  **  real  forms  of  thoug-ht,**  and  the  DifioiueloBa 
8fty^  that  his  analysis  of  them  into  ^*  coDditiouB  of  thoa^hb  "  is  **  conclusive,** 
If  Hamilton  now  held,  as  this  Appendix  declares,  that  they  are  lUfto  *^  oon- 
ditiona  of  things,'*  how  oonld  he  regard  Kant's  analysfs  as  *^  oonclusive?*' 
Either  tbia  Fragment  miist  be  of  an  earlier  date  (before  1829,  when  tbe 
article  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned  was  published),  or  HamU* 
ton  is  qnit'e  InoouBtstent  in  his  statements.  Besides,  Kant  did  not  assert^ 
the  very  spirit  of  his  phUosophy  as  critknl^  prevented  him  from  aasertin^^ 
**that  space  and  time  have  no  real  archetypes*' in  the  eicterniid  world* 
Borne  of  his  critics  (as  lories  and  Apelt),  interpret  him  as  allowixig  their  ex- 
teiual  reality* 
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ispeciilatioTi  ends  in  a  series  of  ineoluble  aiidlo^jjries.     In  its 

Ifcighest  potence,  in  its  very  esseucCj  thoaght  is  thus  infected 

^"^ff-ith  txmtradictiona ;  and  the  woi-et  and  must  pervadiog  seejK 

^ieism  is  tlie  raelaucholy  result.     If  I  liave  done  any  thing 

^mneritorious  in  pliilosophyj  it  is  in  tJie  attempt  to  explain  the 

"phenomena  of   these   contradictions,  in   showing   that  they 

^rise  only  when  intelligeneo  transcends  the  limits  to  which 

^ts  legitimate  exenuse  is  restricted;    and  that  within  these 

"bouiidB  (tJie  Conditioned),  natural  thought  is  neither  fallible 

:3ior  mendacious*'' 

These  extracts  make  it  api>arent,  that,  as  far  as  our  intelli- 
^nt  nature  is  conceniedj  the  philosophy  of  Ilarnilton  is  a  more 
thorough-going  scepticism  than  that  of  Kant,  lie  would 
abolish  the  distinction  between  the  Eeasou  and  the  Under- 
standing, sirnply  because  his  theory  leaver  nothing  for  Reason 
to  do,  except  to  gaze  upon  a  blank,  to  meditate  upon  a  nega- 
tion. The  German  left  tlie  nn conditioned j  real  in  the  eye  of 
reason ;  the  Scotchman,  alDoli&hiiig  the  object,  finds  no  need 
of  the  organ.  With  the  latter,  the  unconditioned  has  not  even 
"a  subjective  aflirraation,"  What  reason,  then,  can  he  give 
for  charging  Kant  with  scepticisnij  which  docs  not  rebnund 
with  fatal  accuracy  upon  himself?  Does  not  he  also  hold, 
"that  thought  in  its  highest  poteuce  is  infected  with  contra- 
dictions"^— and  contradictions,  too,  that  involve  the  absolute 
negation  of  the  unconditioned?  If  these  contradictions  led 
Kant  to  '*  the  woi-st  and  mmt  pervading  8ce|>ticism,"  how  can 
they  do  otherwise  with  Ilamiltou  ?  His  }>lea  here  is  curious. 
He  a^'oids  the  scepticism  by  saying,  that  these  contradictions 
only  fthow  that  *'  intelligence  has  transcended  its  legitimate 
exercise*"  Of  course,  there  cannot  be  any  scepticism  about 
the  unconditioned,  if  we  have  no  idea  of  it ;  this  is  nihilism 
and  not  ecepticisra.  No  contradietiun  remains,  when  one  of 
the  terras  is  abolished.  The  procedure,  though  violenfe,  is  con- 
clusive. Bat,  as  between  Kant  and  Hamilton,  the  matter 
stands  simpl}^  thus:  Kant,  aihrming  the  subjective  necessity 
of  the  unconditioned,  leaves  room  for  proof,  on  any  other 
grounds  than  tliat  of  Pure  Eeason,  of  a  i-eality  corresponding 
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to  tho  i«Ka  ;*  but  llainilton,  resolving  the  nnoonditioned  ir-».  to 
an  **  iniH.nioivalalitY,''  a  "  negation  "  leaves  no  such  room  ^         t-* 
von  :Utoini»t  the  proof  you  have  not  got  anything  positives         '^<^ 
jmAo.     You  want  to  prove  tlie  existence  of  God  as  unc^c^"*"!^- 
ilitioniHl.     Kant  says  you  may,  because  the  nnconditione(^M^     ^.a 
A  ix^ility  in  thought ;  Ilaniilton  must  say,  the  attempt  is  fut  "^  ^  ^j 
Invaujio  you  are  to  prove  something  utterly  inconceivabh    —^  -•     * 
nonentity  to  thouixht.      We  do  not  agree  with  Kant's  vie\r- 
tho  uuix^nditiontHl,  as  having  merely  a  subjective  ratic^ 
niHi^sv'iity  :  wo  do  not  see  why  Pure  Reason  may  not  give 
tho  ohjoi-tivo,  as  much  as  the  Practical  Eeason ;  why 
fornior  is  any  more  subjective  than  the  latter.     But  yeM 
sihmun  to  ns  that  Kant's  position  is  every  way  preferable 
llaniihoii's.    Tho  latter  is  here*not  only  not  Scotch,  but  m 
Kantian  than  Kant  himself,  on  the  very  jx)int  most  open 
objoriii^n  in  tho  (lonnan  system.     Kant,  allowing  that  P^ 
lIoaMMi  asstMts  tho  suhjoctivo  validity  and  necessity  of 
hiirhoM  rational  ido:is,  loft  room  for  practical  reason  to  affi 
thoir    *»hiootivo    validitv,    and   for  a   reconciliation  of    ^"^^ 
subjoi-tivo  and  ohjootive.     Hamilton,  denying  the  subject    "^^^       -^ 
authtjriiy,  and  ovon   reality,  of  these  ideas,  making  reason  ^ 

donv  ihoni,  loavos  no  chance  for  our  moral  nature  to  affi        -^^  _i 
thoui,  without  sotting   itself  in  opposition   to  our  ratio^^^    ^  ^ 
natuiv.      All  that  Hamilton  can  affirm,  at  the   utmost,  ^  ,? 

that  wo  boliovo  in  ''the  incc^gnizable  and  the  inconceivable         ^ 
whilo   Kant  oould  say,  we  believe  in   the  objective  real        '^  * 
id  tluu  which  reason  also  stamps  as  necessary  and  true 

I  hit  the  views  of  Hamilton,  as  a  consistent  and  logiC^^^  e 
thinker,  run  back  into  his  general  theory  about  the  |)ower8  ^-^i 
tho  mind  and  the  luiture  of  knowledge.     His  metaphysit^ ^^^ 

•  ThuM  Kunt  in  hi8  ProU'gomoim  lur  Metaphjsik,  iii.,  §  60,  says :  *'  Th©^^^^ 
trniiMoi'mlt^iitiil  iilcaa,  even  if  they  do  not  directly  contribute  to  a  poeiti^* 
knowIo(l(,'e  (of  what  is  objective),  are  still  of  service  in  annulling  the  mso- 
l«>iit  oKMtTtions  of  matorinliBm,  naturalism,  and  fatalism,  which  contract  the 
flold  (»f  roiLsuii— and  thus  they  gain  a  foothold  for  our  moral  ideas,  beyond 
tliu  HpluTu  of  mere  speculation.'*  Now  this  advantage,  restricted  though  it 
be,  is  just  what  is  forfeited  on  the  basiB  of  Hamilton*!  theoxy. 
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gystem  reete  upon  his  psjcholu^j  and  his  logic ;  and,  in  fact, 
his  logic  determines  his  metaphysics, 

Tlie  first  poiut  in  his  psychology,  significant  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  system,  is  his  denial  of  any  real  distinction  between 
the  Keasi-jn  and  the  Understanding ;  not  merely  a  denial  of  the 
propriety  of  applying  these  terms  to  different  functions,  or  re- 
lations, of  the  intelligence  (for  the  word  is  here  of  small  ac- 
count), but  his  denial  that  there  is  any  such  specific  difference 
in  tlie  mode  of  our  intelligent  or  intellectual  activity,  as  may 
be  denoted  by  these  words.  Accordingly,  he  calls  npoii  his 
class  at  one  time  to  remark,  that  ho  avoids  the  use  of  the  term 
"  idea  j "  his  woi-ds  for  the  highest  acts  or  objects  of  thought 
are  *'c4:>ncept"  or  "  notion,"  His  reason,  now,  for  abolishing 
this  distinction  is  hinted  at  in  the  passage  above  cited  from 
his  Discussions  j  he  will  not  allow  reason  to  be  a  distinguisha- 
ble capacity,  because  its  alleged  objects  (the  Infinite  and 
Absolute,  etc.),  are  merely  negations  of  thought ;  and  we  do 
not,  of  con  me,  require  a  special  puwcr  to  know  a  negation — 
**the  knowledge  of  contradictories  is  one/' 

But  doep  he  not,  it  may  be  asked,  allow  the  existence  of  a 
capacity  to  apprehend  necessary  truths,  and  call  by  the  name 
of  Common  Sense,  or  the  Regulative  Faculty,  what  others 
call  the  Reasc^ui?  And  does  he  not  expressly  identify  the 
two?  (See  Mctajihydcs^  p.  277,  285,  68L)  And  does  he  not 
also  call  this  the  locus  prmeipiorum  f  He  does  this ;  but, 
under  what  restrietion  and  condition  %  Simply,  under  the 
restriction,  that  the  higliest  capacity  of  the  intelligence  shall 
he  "  cabin'd  and  confined  *'  to  the  conditioned :  and  that  all 
the  unconditioned  shall  be  thrown  out  as  a  negative  quantity* 
If  Kant  had  only  done  this,  he  says,  he  would  have  attained  to 
the  true  philosophy,  and  modified  all  his  categories  {Ducua- 
monSy  p.  25  ;  MeftiphysicSy  p,  681 ),  and  "  given  a  tutally  new 
aspect  to  his  Vritlque^^ :  which  is  undoubtedly  true- 
Does  he  not  alsij,  it  is  inquired,  recognize  the  existence  of 
univerBal  and  necessary  truths,  and  even  'Vanxiously"  insist 
upon  them  ?  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  here,  either.  But  he 
introduces  a  **  new  '*  kind  of  neceesity,  which  "  all  preceding 
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pliilosophers  ''  have  overlooked,  viz.,  "  a  negative  necessity,"  a 
necessity  epringing,  nut  fruia  the  mind's  power,  but  from  it* 
powerlessnesei ;  and  under  this  negative  neeessity,  whieh  simply 
meanSj  that  the  mind  cannot  tlnuk  them,  he  puts  the  substantial 
elements  of  iwison.  Thus  in  liis  iletaphysics^  p.  52*3,  when  dis- 
cussing the  principle  on  which  our  ultimate  csoguitioaa  are  de- 
pendent, he  grants  that  "  tlie  quality  of  necesaity  "  is  what  dis- 
criminates a  "  native  from  an  adventitious  notion."  But  *^it  is 
evident,  that  the  quality  of  necessity  in  a  cognition  may  de- 
pend on  two  different  and  opposite  prindples,  inasnnicli  a^  it 
may  either  he  tlie  resnltof  a  [.jower,  or  of  a  powerlessnee?^,  of 
the  thinking  principle."  Mathematical  truths,  the  "  uotionfl'* 
of  existence,  space  and  time,  and  the  logical  rules,  are  |K>sitive. 
'*  But  besides  these  there  arc  other  necessary  forms  of  thought, 
which  by  all  philosopliers  have  been  regai-ded  as  standing  ou 
precisely  the  i^ame  footing,  which  to  me  seem  to  be  of  a  totally 
different  kind.  In  place  of  being  the  reBult  of  a  power,  the 
necessity  whieli  belongs  to  them  is  inei*ely  a  consequence  of 
the  impotence  of  our  faculties."  And  then  he  goes  on  and 
ai>plies  this  to  space  and  time,  as  infinite  or  absolute,  and  to 
causality ;  and  says  it  likewise  applies  to  the  idea,  or,  as  he 
WTHild  say, '*  notion  "  of  substance.  All  these,  and  kindled 
truths,  belong  to  common  sense,  simply  uuder  tlio  category 
of  imbecility  and  inconceivability.  Is  this  good,  sound,  old- 
fashioned  Scotch  philrjsophj^  'i  And  he  is  here  almost  right  in 
intimating,  that  *'all  phihi6(>j>hei':s  "  have  had  an  entirely  dif* 
fei-ent  view.  Most,  even  of  the  empirical  pliil<»sophers,  have 
been  content  with  trying  to  prove  that  we  have  no  faculty 
by  which  we  can  knew  the  highest  spiritual  trutlis ;  but 
here  is  a  more  dextemus  method  ;  if  all  the  ajipropriate  ob- 
jects of  the  faculty  are  annihilated  in  the  view  of  reason,  all 
that  remains  for  any  snpj>osed  faculty  to  do  is  to  gaze  ci]x>Qan 
empty  void — certainly  a  very  uiq>rofitable  performance,  even 
for  a  philosopher.  The  very  grandeur  of  the  human  mind,  by 
the  consent  of  the  greatest  tlitnkers  and  theologians  of  all 
times,  has  been  made  to  consist  in  its  [nnver  of  knowing  tlie 
real  being  of  an  Infinite  and  Absolute  Fii-st  Cause.    ltd  weak- 
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31688  has  been  put  in  tlie  capacity  of  fatiioming  what  it  yet 
IcnowB  as  the  most  real  aud  positive  of  beings.  But  Ilainil- 
^n  transforms  ita  power  into  a  powerlessncss,  its  grandeur 
dnto  an  imbecility. 

And  there  is  here  a  great  nnderlyinor  question,  with  which 
3ie  never  grapples,  though  it  is  cardinal  in  psychology.  Is  it  not 
^  tlie  very  nature  uf  Reason  to  have  an  immediate  knowledge 
or  vision  of  spiritual  truth  and  being,  even  as  perception  gazes 
Tipon  and  knows  directly  the  phenomena  of  sense  ?     Is  not  the 
Tcnowledge  of  spiritual  things  as  immediate  and  as  real  (to  say 
the  least)  as  the  knowledge  of  material  things?     If  in  percep- 
tion, as  Hamilton  so  cogently  shows,  we  are  immediately  cog- 
Jiiziuit  (even  conscious  of)  an  external  reality;  are  we  not  also 
cognizant,  in  tus  direct  a  way,  of  what  is  above  the  limitations 
of  time  and  sense?     He  has  proved,  that  no  fictions  of  ideas 
intervene  between  perceptitjn  and  ita  objects.    The  same  thei»ry 
of  knowledge,  applied  in  the  F>piritual  domain,  w<uild  lead  to 
a  like  inference  as  to  the  truths  and  factSj  which  he  so  violently 
banishes  into  the  sphere  of  negations — as  if  they  were  the 
products  of  a  logical  art,  born  of  the  princijde  of  contradic- 
tion.    On  any  consistent  ttieory  of  knowledge,  the  ideas  of 
reason  are  no  more  subjective  than  the  perceptions  of  sense. 
All  knowledge  implies  an  object  as  well  as  a  subject.    Human 
reason  is  not  the  seat,  so  much  as  it  is  the  organ,  of  principles ; 
just  as  sense  is  not  the  seat  of  phantasms,  but  the  organ 
by  which  we  know  phenomena.     By  a  higher  right  than  can 
be  claimed  in  the  philosophy  of  perception  for  a  real  knowiedge 
of  ita  objects,  we  may  also  claim,  that  reason  beholds  its  objects 
with  an  unveiled  face.     The  phantasms  of  the  schools  have 
been  swept  away  from  tlie  theory  of  natural  vision;  but  those 
otlier  phantasms,  the  abstractions  of  sense  mistaken  for  the 
realities  of  reason,  still  remain  to  perplex  our  vision  and  onr 
philosophy. 

The  hearing  and  relation  of  the  Ilauiiltonian  theory  will  be- 
oome  still  more  apparent,  when  we  consider  his  more  precise 
statements  about  thought  or  knowledge.  They  are  all  shaped 
by  the  same  bias ;  and  they  are  in  the  main  consistently  shajied* 
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In  the  Appendix  to  his  Diecussions  (p.  567,  6q.)  is  an  articalat 
statement  of  the  tkmditionB  of  the  ThinkMe  Sj/sieinathed  : 
Alphabet  of  Human  Tliought^  containing  his  *' matured " 
views.  All  thiiikiDg  is  here  distributed  first  of  all  into  Nega- 
tive and  Positive.  Thinking  is  Jiegative  (i.  e.,  "  alienation  of 
thought")  when  existence  is  not  mentally  atHrmed=Notliiiig* 
Tliii?  nefj^ative  thinking  is  of  two  kinds,  inasmncli  as  the  one 
or  the  other  of  the  conditions  of  positive  thinking  is  violated. 
These  conditions  ai-e  fwnrcontradictwn  and  relatimty.  Vio- 
lating t!ie  condition  of  non  contradiction,  we  have  the  really 
impossible  (uiliil  purum).  Violating  the  condition  of  relativ- 
ity, we  have  the  inconcemahU  (nihil  cogitaliile);  ^*  what  may 
exist,  hut  what  we  are  unable  to  conceive  existing.  This  im- 
possible, tlie  schools  have  not  couternplated."  It  is  under 
this  last,  that  the  nneoiiditioued,  the  absolute,  cause,  etc,» 
come.  They  are  simply  inconceivable — impossible  to  thought. 
What  now  is  j^omtive  tJnnking  or  thought  i  His  general  state- 
ment is,  "  Thinking  is  Positive  (and  this  in  propriety  is  the 
only  real  thought),  when  existence  is  predicated  of  an  object" 
It  can  be  brt>nght  to  bear  only  under  two  conditions :  1.  ^on- 
contra/Mcluni  /  2.  lid^itimty.  As  to  the  first,  Non- contradic- 
tion— this  condition  is  insuperable  ;  it  is  a  law  of  thought  as 
well  as  of  things.  To  violate  it,  gives  the  impossible ;  to 
satisfy  it  gives  only  the  Not-impossible.  It  involves  three 
laws ;  the  logical  laws  of  Identity^  Contradictimi^  and  l!^ 
eluded  viiddle.  That  is,  there  is  no  thought,  no  thinking, 
excepting  as  conformed  to  the  laws  of  logic  ;  the  logical  laws 
are  the  metes  and  bounds  of  thinking.  The  other  condition 
of  positive  thought  is  rekttimty — "  the  conditionally  relative, 
and  not  the  absolutely  or  infinitely  relative."  This  is  not  a 
law  of  thiiigsy  but  of  thought^  *'for  we  find  that  thera  are 
contradictory  opposites,  one  of  which,  by  the  rule  of  Excluded 
Middle,  must  be  true,  but  neither  of  which  can  by  us  be  poei- 
tively  thought,  as  possible."  Under  this  come  (omitting  the 
divisions)  the  necessary  and  primary  relations  of  Self  and  Not- 
self,  Substance  and  Quality,  Time,  Space,  and  Degree,  and  a 
host  of  contingent  or  derivative  relations. 
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as  tlie  nature  and  province  of  logic  are  correcUj  graspe^S- 
tliat  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it,  had  nC]^ 
Ilaniilton  (as  may  ai)i>car  in  the  sequel)  himself  urged  the^® 
logical  la  we  beyond  their  strict  and  proper  application. 

The  other  form  or  mode  of  positive  thought  is  that  of  rtf^^> 
tiviti/,  or  the  knowledge  of  relations.     And  in  Ilamiltor^m-  6 
scheme,  as  he  himself  expounds  it,  tliis  mode  of  knowledge      ^^ 
the  only  real  knowledge  of  existence  which  man  can  hav^  ^- 
Ilere  is  the  grand  assumption  contained  in  this  Alphabet 
II uman  Tiiought.    All  ajffinmitwji  of  ex^t^Uyvoe  which  the  mil 
can  make,  all  that  it  can  conceive  to  exist,  is  in  i*elation8, 
that  which  is  relative.     All  else,  all  but  relations,  it  is  in 
very  nature  of  thouglit  impossible  to  think — that  is,  to  Oj 
that  it  exists.     lie  does  not  merely  say  that  the  mind  cam 
gmsp  or  comprehend  anything  but  relations;    but  he  sa^ 
that  thought  cannot  affirm  the  existence  of  anything  but 
hitiuns.     All  else  is  "  imi)ossible  to  thought."     This  assuim- 
tion  is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  whole  theory.    In 
nature  and  conse<|ucnces  it  deserves  a  careful  consideration^ — - 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  Sir  W.  Uamilton  means 
the  ])roposition,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  only  relative.   Sou: 
times  ho  uses  it  as  equivalent  to  tlie  statement,  that  we 
know  only  what  is  related  to  us  (subjective) ;    sometimes 

meaning,  that  we  can  know  only  relations,  or  phenomena 

distinction  from  knowing  the  essence  or  substance ;  sometim< 
and  most  frequently,  he  means  by  it,  that  we  can  be  C0| 
zant  only  of  the  relative,  the  finite,  the  phenomenal,  in  d 
tinction  from,  or  in  opjH)6ition  to,  a  knowledge  of  theabsol 
and  the  infinite.     In  his  summary  about  it  {Metaj)hi/sio8, 
lO-i)  he  says  '*  that  knowledge  is  relative  ;  1°.  Because  exi 
ence  is  not  cognizable,  absolutely  and  in  itself,  but  only     ^^ 
si)ecial  modes.     2^  Because  these  mcnles  can  be  known  on  --^-^ 
if  they  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  our  faculties.     3°.  ^^""^^ 
cause  the  modes,  thus  relative  to  our  faculties,  are  present^^^ 
to,  and  known  by,  the  mind  only  under  modifications  dete^' 
mined  by  these  faculties  themselves."     On  p.  102,  in  introdH' 
cing  tlie  subject,  he  says :   ''  That  whatever  we  know  is  not 
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as  it  is,  hut  only  as  it  seeifis  to  its  to  he^     And  in  the 
-Appendix,  pp,  688,  6S9,  he  has  a  further  statement  of  the 
^doctrine  of  Relation,"  written  in  connection  with  a  proposed 
Jlfeinnir  of  Mr.  Stewart,  in  wliidi  he  states  (iu  substance)  that 
*•  every  Rehition  supposes  at  least  two  things,  or,  as  they  are 
eftllod,  terms  thought  as  relative  ;  "  that  "  a  relation  is  a  uni- 
i^'img  act — a   synthesis;   but  it  is  likewiBe  an  antithesis;*' 
AXtcE  that  "i-elatives  are  severally  discriminated;    inasmuch 
•8    "fclie  ime  is  specially  what  is  referred,  the  other  what  is  re- 
^e*-»^d  to" — the  relative  and  correlative ;   and  further,  **  that 
*^l^%.tion8  always  coexist  in  nature  and  in  thought" — so  that 
^  ^c^'^  cannot  conceive^  we  cannot  knt/w,  we  canrwt  define  ths 
relative^  without^  pro  tardo^  conceiving^  knowing/,  defin' 
aho  the  other / ^^    and  this  he  says,  is  ^'equivalent  to  a 
laration  that  the  Abstdiite  (the  n<vn-ReIative)  ia  for  ns  in- 
table,  and  e%'en  incognizal»le."     In  anothei*  passage  {£Hs- 
'i#,  p.  574)  lie  makes  the  knowledge  of  the  relative  to 
synonym  for  a  knowledge  of  **  the  conditioned,  the  j)he- 
^^^^Tneual,  the  finite."      Taking  Ihese  various  statenients  to- 
^lier,  what  is  the  purport  of  the  doctrine  that  we  know  only 

Itelativc '( 

^^»  far  as  it  asserts,  in  general  terms,  that  we  can  know  only 

^^*^^l  is  related  to  ns  and  our  faculties,  it  is  doubtless  true,  and 

^i^r^^igt  a  truism.     All  knowledge  implies  and  in%^ulve8  a  rela- 

^^*^*^    between  the  subject   known    aiid   the   ol>ject   known. 

iL^^^  act  of  knowinir  can  be  construed  oidv  under  this  relation. 

^  ^  this  manifestly  decides  nothing  as  to  the  character  of  the 


b« 


^J^^eta  known;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  projHJsitions, 


^^^  we  can  know  only  relations  and  not  substances,  or,  that 

^^    ^»n  know  oidy  the  relative  and  not  the  absnlute.     It  only 

^'~^  that  we  cannot  know  anything,  be  it  relations  or  sub- 

^**^ceii»,  the  relative  or  the  absolute,  without  an  act  of  know- 

^^^«  in  relatitm  to  it.     In  knowing  the  absolute,  for  exam- 

v^^  a  relation  between  us  and  the  absolute  is  Implied — tliat  ia 

^^  relation  of  knowing.     It  amotmts  to  sayings  that  we  can- 

^•^t  km>w  anything  witliont  knowing  it. 

But  let  Qs  advance  another  step*     The  doctrine  of  relative 
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knowledge  may  also  mean,  that  what  we  know  is  known  on  Ij 
under  the  modifications  imposed  by  onr  facilities  themselve^^ 
that  18,  the  subject  determines  the  object.     This  is  carried  to 
its  extreme  in  the  statement  of  Hamilton  (above),  **  that  what- 
ever we  know  is  not  known  as  it  is,  but  only  as  U  seems  to  f^ 
to  he.'^    The  doctrine  of  relative  knowledge  then  means,  that       J 
we  do  not  know  any  thing  as  objectively  real,  but  siinplj  as 
having  a  subjective  validity  and  worth.     But  Hamilton's  doc- 
trine of  perception,  that  we  are  immediately  cognizant  of  the 
objective,  is,  it  seems  to  us,  opposed  to  this.     And  the  tme 
theory  of  knowledge  is  also  opposed  to  it     To  be  sure,  we 
know  only  through  and  by  our  faculties ;    but  may  not  our 
faculties  be  such  as  to  give  us  a  direct,  an  immediate  knowl- 
edge of  objective  reality  whether  material  or  spiritual  ?   The 
medium  is  transparent.     This  is  the  case  with  all  intuitions. 
In  all  real  knowledge  the  object  determines  the  sul)ject,a8 
much  as  the  subject  the  object.     The  mind  can  know  what  is 
entirely  diflferent  from  itself;    and  this   Hamilton  himself 
concedes,  when  arguing  about  perception.     {Metajpfty^^^V' 
351,  401,  ser/,)    The  position,  "  that  whatever  we  know  is^^^ 
known  as  it  is,  bnt  only  as  it  seems  to  us  to  be,"  also  resol^^ 
in  its  very  statement,  all  knowledge  into  an  illusion,  au<l  * 
conscious  illusion  to  boot.     We  know  that  we  know  only  *^® 
seeming ;    how  can  wo  know  this,  unless   we  also  know  ^^ 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  seeming  and  the  real }   ^ 
how  can  we  know  that  there  is  a  real,  if  all  that  we  kt^^^ 
or  can  know  is  only  a  seeming  ?     Subjective  idealism  is     ^^ 
only  consistent  result  of  this  theory  of  knowledge.     And?  * 
any  rate,  granting  the  theory,  it  is  still  something  very  dir^*^ 
from  the  positions,  that  we  can  know  only  relations  or  cr»^v 
the  relative.      It  does  not  begin  to  prove  either  of  tt»^^ 
positions.     For,  though  the  mind  can  know  only  in  a  kno\^^"^ 
relation,  and  though  it  can  know  only  under  the  modificat'<^^ 
of  its  faculties — the  whole  question  remains,  Are  these  f^^ 
ulties  such  that  they  can  be  cognizant  objectively  only  of  ^ 
lations  or  of  the  relative  ?    And  even  if  it  were  shown  th^ 
we  could  know  only  relations,  it  is  still  to  be  proved  that 
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,n  also  knew  only  the  relative  (in  distinction  from  the  ab- 

)- 

Can  the  mind,  then,  know  only  relations  of  objectB?    That 
Is  the  next  pm^ible  sense  of  the  theory  of  relative  knowledu^e. 
Tlie  prup:)Bition  hero  is  in  respet^t  to  relations  among  the  ob- 
jects of  kntiwledge,  and  not  to  the  relation  between  the  subject 
knowing  and  the  object  known.     But  here,  again,  very  differ- 
t  affirmations  oiay  be  lion founded  aiid  need  to  be  dUtin- 
lahed.    The  mind  is  cognizant  only  of  the  relations  of  ob- 
this  may  mean,  that  as  all  oljject^  are  related  to  each 
er,  the  mind  knows  the  objects  only  in  these  tlieir  relations ; 
it  may  mean,  that  the  mind  knows  only  the  relations  of  ob* 
:;t8,  and  not  the  objects  themselves — only  the  phenomena 
and  not  the  essence  or  substance. 

Tliat  Hamilton,  under  relative  knowledge,  included  the  first 
tbeee,  is  apparent  from  his  scheme  of  relativity  {Dlscumions^ 
567),  where  substance  and  quality,  degree,  etc.,  are  adduced 
A6  instances  of  relativity;  from  his  express  statement  (p.  509) 
that  "  the  relations  of  existence  ■'  (that  is,  the  relations  "  in  the 
bjeet  of  knowledge,  the  thing  thought  about "),  are  what  he 
fers  to.  And  here  what  is  true  in  the  theory  is  i^erhaps  to 
»&aiid«  All  the  objects  of  existence  and  of  knowledge  are 
inted  to  us  in  relations ;  no  object  in  being  or  in  thought 
ia  iaolated,  is  unrelated.  And  wc  know  the  objects,  tx»o,  in 
part,  in  a  great  measure  it  may  be,  in  and  through  these  their 
ilations.  Cut  ihis  doc*s  not  prove  that  we  know  only  the  phe- 
>mena  and  not  t!ie  subBtance,  only  the  activity  and  nnt  ihe 
t,  only  the  relations  and  not  tho  objects.  And  this  last 
iroposition  is  the  one  whicli  the  theory  requires.  In  i-eference 
and  against  it  we  urge  the  following  considerations. 
It  does  not  follow  (1)  from  tlie  position,  that  in  all  know 
ledge  there  is  a  relation  of  the  knowing  subject  to  the  object 
koowTu  There  may,  there  must,  be  such  a  relation  ;  but,  then, 
\f  may  not  the  relation  aa  weO  be  a  direct  one  between  the 
ir  and  tho  object,  as  between  the  knower  and  tlie  rela- 
1  (2)  An  immediate  knowledge  of  relations  is  just  aa 
difllcult  to  be  conceived  as  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
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objects.  If  we  can  know  relations  directly  and  simply,  the^^aere 
is  nothing  in  tlie  nature  of  knowledge  to  prevent  ns  frctnii^om 
knowing  the  objects  as  well.  While,  if  all  knowledge  is  r-^c  re 
duced  to  subjectivity  (if  the  subject  determines  the  objec  :=:L-JJt), 
we  ciin  no  more  know  objective  relations  truly  than  any  thi^  -ing 
else  ;  and  yet  Hamilton  implies  that  we  can  truly  know  the^*=~jpse 
relations.     (3)  The  knowledge  of  tlie  relations  of  things  is,  il 

many  cases,  precisely  the  most  difficult  and  inscrutable  pj — a— art 
of  all  our  knowledge.  Thus,  the  relation  of  self  and  not-se^^^lf, 
that  of  substance  and  phenomena  even,  that  of  subject  ac^  — nd 
its  attributes,  the  relations  of  body  and  soul,  the  relation  of 

time  to  eternity,  of  bounded  to  absolute  space — here  are  soi  ^=ne 
of  the  most  difficult  and  inscrutable  questions  which  perp] —  ex 
phiK^sophy.     (4)  It  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  we  shoi==alcl 
know  a  relation,  when  in  ignorance  of  what  is  related  (i.  e.,        of 
the  related  objects).     It  is  the  objects  themselves  that  go        to 
make   up  the  relation.      Such  knowledge  would  be  like^       a 
knowledge  of  the  copula  between  a  subject  and  predica  ^e, 
while  ignorant  of  the  subject  and  predicate  themselves.         In 
the  very  relation  the  nature  or  character  of  the  objects  relat^^-ed 
is  expressed.     And  llaniilton,  when  treating  of  the  doctrS-  ne 
of  relations  by  iti^elf  {j\lct(tj)/ij/ffics,  p.  6S9),  as  we  have  alreiu-  ^y 
cited  him,  says  :    **The  relations  (the  thirujs  relative  and  e  ^=->r- 
relative)  as  relative,  alwaj's  coexist  in  nature  and  coexist        5° 
thought.  .  .  We  cannot  conceive,  we  caimot  know,  we  canr-  "^^' 
deline  the  one  relative,  without,  j^ro  tanto,  conceiving,  kno^  '^' 
ing,  defining  also  the  other."     (5)  Applied  to  the  reJation        ^' 
Bubstance  and  i)henomena,  of  essence  and  attributes  (as  wl^  ^^ 
it  is  said  we  know  the  phenomena  but  not  the  substance),  C^*^® 
very  law  of  relativity  is  violated,  when  we  say  that  we  kn^*^^ 
the  phenomena  and  do  not  know  the  substance,  for  these  f=^** 
mutually  related  terms.     And  since  the  phenomena  reveal  t"    -^® 
substance  or  essence,  we  certainly  know  as  much  about  t  ^® 
essence  as  we  do  about  the  phenomena.     If,  in  any  case,  t^-^^ 
essence  were  fully  expressed   in  the  phenomena,  wo  shoa^" 
know  the  full  essence.     As  applied  to  mind,  we  certainly  ha<^ 
a  direct  knowledge  of  self  in  every  act  of  consciousness.    An^ 
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flis  applied  to  material  or  external  objects,  we  have  a  distinct 
^XMiception  about  each  individual,  quite  different  from  its  phe- 
nomenal  activity*     (6)  Ilainilton'a  definition,  oft-repeated,  of 
jmniive  knowledge  is  inconsistent  with  this  thei>ry.     That  de- 
finition is,  that  positive  thinking  is  the  '^affirmation  ofeadst- 
encey     Thinking  is  positivk  when  existence  is  predicated  of 
^p  object"     Now,  we  do  mentally  predicate  existence  of  siib- 
^■unces  and  essences,  as  well  as  of  phenomena ;  we  do  this  so 
distinctly  and  necessarily,  that  we  say  tlie  phenomenal  is  only 
^jheuomenal,  and  contrast  it  with  a  permanent,  underlying 
^Mitore  or  essence,  which  we  know  to  be  there.     So  that,  in 
^■M^  our  pimtive  thinking  is  of  the  substance  and  not  of  the 
^^Kiiomena.     Else  were  this  whole  universe  to  us  an  **  insub- 
fitftutial  ]*ageant*^ 

The  other  form  in  which  the  relational  theorj"  of  knowledge 

ia  held  is,  that  we  know  only  the  relative  in  distinction  from 

the  abeoliite.     **  We  think,''  Pays  Hamilton  {MetajyL,  p.  689), 

^^one  tiling  only  as  we  think  two  things,  mutually,  and  at 

^^ce ;  which  again  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  Ab- 

aolnto  (the  Nun-relative)  is  for  us  incogitablc,  and  even  incog- 

^hxable/'     The  general  question  here  suggested  as  to  the  know- 

^^dge  of  the  absolute,  and  whether  this  be  only  negative,  we 

_gtfinot  now  enter  upon.     We  concede,  that  an  absolute  which 

1  not  related  to  ub  and  to  our  powers  of  knowing,  we  cannot 

r,  any  more  tlian  we  can  know  a  relative,  which  is  not  re- 

to  us*     A  non-i'elati  ve,  in  this  senee,  is  of  course  incogi- 

fcble.    It  may  alec  be  true,  that  we  cannot  know  the  absolute 

from   the  relative — a  merely  abstract  absolute;    the 

rledge  of  the  two  may  be  indissolubly  connected.     But 

tile  real  question  is,  Can  we  know  the  absolute  as  well  as  the 

relative  t    Can  we  affirm,  in  |>ositive  thought,  the  existence  of 

the  owe  as  well  as  of  the  other  i    And  as  to  this  we  might  ask, 

bow  can  we  know  even  the  relative,  without  having  an  idea 

of  the  absolute  ?  Are  not  the  two  terms  correlative  I  Itseema 

OS)  that  so  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  we  know  only  the 

iTe,  that  the  fact  of  the  case  is,  we  could  not  say  rdative^ 

lleflB  we  also  thought  absolute  f  the  former  word  implieathe 
21 
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Jatter  jnet  as  much  as  effect  implies  cause.  And  when  we  coirane 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  it  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  tTie 
absolute  i&  that  which  is  most  positive  in  thought,  and  that  *fclie 
stigma  (►f  negation  is  rather  to  be  applied  to  the  relative ;  for 
all  that  is  relative  implies  a  negation.  But  we  cannot  x^oir 
pursue  this  jx»int  any  further.* 

The  Ilamiltonian  theory  of  knowledge,  as  we  have  seea,  di- 
vides all  thought  into  negative  and  positive ;  makes  all  posi- 
tive knowledge,  all  tliat  is  thinkable,  to  be  simply  and  soIeJ/ 
of  the  relative,  the  conditional,  the  finite,  the  phenomenal.   ^11 
else  is  really  impossible,  or  iuiix)ssible  to  thought     Of  connse, 
then,  all  that  distinguishes  God  from  the  creature,  is  at  le»^t 
impossible  to  thought — it  surpasses  the  bounds  of  conceiv'^- 
bility.     All  the  predicates  by  which  God  is  defined,  in  Ji®" 
tinction  fn^m  the  phenomenal,  express  inconceivabilities,  ^^ 
mere  negative  notions,  indicate  the  absence  of  thought    Th»-^^ 
is  the  case  with  the  terms  infinite,  absolute,  first  cause,  sx^ 


*  Hamilton  quite  uniformly,  bating  occasional  inconsistencies,  nues  t^® 
words  absolute  and  infinite,  not  only  as  logical  contradictions  of  each  ott*-^' 
(so  that,  e.  g.,  if  God  be  absolute  he  cannot  be  infinite),  but  so  that  both^-^* 
logical  contradictories  of  the  relative  and  finite ;  that  is,  as  pure  negatio*^^ 
non-relative,  non-finite.     And  he  everywhere  implies  that  this  is  their  gcm-'J 
sense.     So  that,  if  they  should  be  taken  as  positive,  the  relative  and  t- »•• 
finite  would  be  negatived,  would  be  lost  in  them.     We  may  speak  of  it*" 
more  fully  hereafter.     Dr.   Hickok,  in  his  liational  Cosfnofofft/^  Chapter  X-j 
examines  the  idea  of  the.  Absolute  in  a  thorough  manner,   and  makea  tJ3« 
ncoessarj'  distinctions  between  the  absolute  in  the  understanding,  and  t^* 
absolute  a8  given  in  the  reason.     Professor  Ulrici,  of  Halle,   editor  of  *"* 
Zeit^chriftf.  P/iUoftop/it^^  one  of  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of  the  ph^^ 
istic  schemes,  in  a  review  of  Hamilton  {Zdtschrift^  Bd.  37,  p.  62),  8aj"8i*^ 
taking  the  absolute  as  purely  negative,  it  is  of  course  incogitable ;  btt*  ** 
adds  that  here  is  the  very  question,  namely,  "  Whether  it  be  a  mere  *^®^ 
tion,  or  whether  the  negation  here  is  not  a  mere  consequence  of  the  po^*'^ 
contents  of  the  idea  of  the  absolute.     We  may  maintain  Uie  latter.     Wo  *^^ 
that  the  absolute  is  not  conditioned  by  any  thing  else,  and  so  far  it  i^  "^ 
unconditioned,  but  yet  only  because  it  is  itself  the  positive  conditio'**'^  ' 
every  thing  else."    And  he  says  that  Hamilton's  own  principle  that  '*<'**' 
BciouHuess  is  only  possible  under  plurality  and  difference,'*  necessitates  ^^ 
inference  ^  *  that  the  relative  and  conditional,  as  such,  cannot  be  thoQ^ 
without  distinguishing  it  from  the  independent  and  absolute  which  ooodi- 
tion  it  (,1  e. ,  the  relative),  and  therefore  are  themselves  unconditioned.*' 
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stance  or  essence  ; — imraensity,  eteiiiity,  eelf-exiBtenee,  inde- 
pendence of  being,  etc,  must  also  fall  under  the  Bame  cate- 
gory of  inconeeivaliility.  And  not  only  so^  but  many  of  the 
fandaiiiental  beliefs  of  the  human  mind,  those  principles 
whicli  formed  the  very  substance  of  the  common  senBe  of  the 
Scotch  Bch<^K»l— all  of  them,  in  short,  which  do  not  express 
mere  phenomenal  relations,  come  under  the  same  category.  In 
respect  to  some  of  them  (Canse  and  Siibstancej  and  even  Free 
.Will),  Hamilton  concedes  this  ;  and  iu  respect  to  others,  the 
|une  argn  meats  and  reasons  apply. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  most  important  inquiry,  in  estimat- 
ing the  philosophy  of  the  condittoned,  how  the  sceptical  re- 
sults, which  Bceni  to  lie  so  near  at  hand,  are  to  be  avoided.  By 
banisliing  all  these  truths  from  the  sphere  of  reason  and 
thought,  the  alisolnte  pliilosophy  was  refuted,  was  annihilated. 
But  still  Hamilton  was  a  Scotchman,  and  believed  in  an  in- 
finite and  a!>8olute  God,  iu  the  immensity  of  space  and  the 
eternity  of  timCj  in  cause  and  substance,  in  free  will  and  mo- 
tion. To  his  intellect  they  were  merely  inconceivable,  mere 
negatives.  But  still  they  %cere — they  were  real — they  were 
forms  and  modes  of  being.  His  philosophy,  his  logic,  said  no 
to  them ;  but  something  else  in  him  was  always  saying  yed. 
What  is  that  something  else  ?  He  could  not  be  a  sceptic, 
Btill  less  a  nihilist,  even  though  his  intellect  was  perpetually 
saying,  nihil  j>uru7n  or  nihil  cogitabiley  to  the  infinite  and  the 
abftolnte  cause* 

And  the  way  in  which  he  tried  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty, 
BO  as  to  affirm  what  he  denied^  and  deny  what  he  affirmed, 
Bcems  to  hb  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats,  or  rafher 
succession  of  feats,  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  phii^isophy. 
He  was  like  a  strong  man  bound  by  Lis  owu  logical  wither; 
and  the  vigor  and  dexterity  of  his  powei-s  are  nowhere  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  hopeless  attempts  and  desiderate  theo- 
retic shifts  to  which  he  had  recoui'se  He  could  not,  and  would 
not,  accept  the  simple  aflirmation  of  reason,  of  consciousness,  as 
to  the  real  being  of  what  is  absolute,  of  cause,  substance,  and 
lie  like ;  but  believing  in  them  still,  he  must  somehow  or 
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other  make  tliis  square  with  the  positron  that  they  are  negative 
and  iTicfmceivable,  He  did  this,  partly  in  a  psychological  way, 
and  partly  in  a  logical  way. 

p8ycholo«;ically,  the  way  he  met  the  difficulty  was  this.   lie 
hypofitatized  die  imbecility  of  the  mind  into  a  function,  and 
its  powerleBBiiess  into  a  power,  and  made  the  very  impotence 
of  thoutrht  to  he  the  Boarce  of  all  thcBe  fundamental  ideas.    By 
this  arduou&  prucess,  he  seemed  to  thijik,  that  wliat  is  negative 
in  thought,  might  still  be  held  as  positive  in  belief ;  that  what 
ie  logically  ii i eon ceiv able,  might  be  made  the  firm  fonudatioc 
of  religion  and  ethics.    Eeason,  he  says,  does  not  here  deceit 
for  reason  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter ;  it  is  all  out  o~ 
its  province.     To  reason  it  is  indeed  all  night;  but  the  ver — 
imbecility  of  the  intellect  ushers  us  into  the  presence  of 
most  august  truths,  the  very  negation  of  thought  gives  ns  ' 
must  pmitive  and  real  of  our  beliefs.     And  he  rather  prid- 
himself  on  this  discovery  ■  he  not  nnfrnquently  boasts  of  it 
Bomething  which  has  escaped  "  all  preceding  philoeopher 
That  WG  do  him  no  injustice  in  these  statements,  will  be  i 
from  a  few  citations.     In  the  Dissertations^  p.  23,  he  sa*- 
"  By  a  wonderful  revelation,  we  are  thus,  in  the  very 
BciousTtess  of  onr  inability  to  conceive  aught  above  the  relati  ^Eni 
and  finite,  inspii^ed  with  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  sonietl:*  ml  i/» 
unconditioned  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  eomprehensire  rea1.S"   ty^ 
In  his  Metajihysics^  p.  526:  "  The  imbecility  of  the  huTr^^  m 
mind  constitutes  a  great  negative  principle,  to  which  snnc^Bby 

of  the  niiist  important  phenomena  of  the  intelligence  />^ k\ 

may  be  preferred."     In  the  same  connection,  speaking  ^ 

"  necessary  forms  of  thought,^'  he  says  there  are  some  whi^  ^^ 
"all  phi!ysoi>hers"  have  regarded  as  positive,  but  "  which eecK^  -^i^to 
to  me  to  be  of  a  totally  different  kind.  In  place  of  bein^*  ^^ 
the  result  of  a  power,  the  necessity  which  belongs  to  theiC*" 
is  merely  a  consequence  of  the  impotence  of  oiir  faculties  ;*^^    ^ 


et 


and  then  he  applies  this  to  space  and  time,  cause,  etc.  (Tet^^  ^ 
still  he  verbally  implies  that  they  **  are  necessary  forms  o^^^ 
thnuglit.")  In  another  passage,  p.  681,  he  says:  "  These  and^^^ 
Buchdike  impotencies  of  positive  thought  have  been  strangely***^ 
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OTerlooked»"  In  the  &anie  work,  p.  548^  even  "  tfie  Con/li- 
tio7ied^^  it  is  said,  is  to  be  viewed,  ^*  not  as  a  power,  bnt  as  a 
powerlessne&s  of  the  mind  ; "  bat  this  is  so  strange  a  position, 
that  we  are  half  indined  tu  thick  there  imist  be  a  nii&print  in 
tfie  text.  Once  more,  in  the  Mttaphj/sles^  Apjjendix  V,,  speak- 
ing of  Kant's  conclnsive  analysis  of  Judgments,  into  amilytic 
and  9'ipithetic^  Hamilton  says,  that  "  be  omitted  a  third  kind 
.  ,  .  which  do  iKit  seem  to  spring  frona  a  positive  power  of  the 
mind,  but  only  from  the  inability  of  the  mind  to  conceive  the 
contrary,"  And  these  **  negative,  synthetic  judgments/'  he 
adds,  are  equivalent  to  the  Common  Sense  of  Ileid.  The 
truths,  then,  which  Keid  derived  from  Coinmon  Sense,  Hamil- 
ton derives  from  this  impoteney  of  the  mind  to  conceive  either 
them,  or  the  contrary  of  them.  Would  Reid  have  regarded 
tills  as  a  valid  support  of  bis  theory  ? 

Bnt  besides  this  imbecility,  or  impotence  of  the  mindj  as 
the  source  of  its  most  vital  beliefs,  Ilamilton  also  has  a  logical 
method  of  arriving  at  the  same  result.  Logic,  in  fact,  shows 
tid  bow  die  mental  imbecility  can  perform  the  operation.  And 
here  is  where  the  theory  becomes  stranger  than  fiction  ;  bnt  it 
is  80  often  reiterated,  thut  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  its 
author  held  it  to  be  perfectly  valid.  The  phenomenon  to  lie 
accjomited  forj  let  us  recollect,  is  this ;  All  positive  thonght 
leaves  the  Infinite  and  Absolnte  Cause,  Substance,  etc,  a 
blank,  a  negation  ;  but  yet  we  believe  in  them.  The  absolute 
philoeopby  is  annulled  by  the  negation  ;  bow  is  the  Scotch  faith 
to  be  saved  ?  To  leave  it  all  in  the  jw  >sitJon  of  ''  a  negation  of 
all  thought"  would  look  too  much  like  nihihsm ;  but  yet,  in 
**  thought "  there  is  no  means  of  rescue.  Is  there  not  some 
lethod  leftl     TeSj  there  is  one  such.      Positive  thiuking  is 

ilized  under  two  conditions,  viz.,  the  logical  laws  {non-eon^ 
liction)  and  relatwiiy.    If  the  ktgjcal  laws  he  violated,  we 

%ve  a  mere  impossibility.  But  if  the  law  of  relativity  be 
violated,  we  have,  not  an  absolute  impossibility,  bnt  only  an 
iDcogitability  {a  fiihil  eogitabUe).  Bnt  the  measure  of  thought 
is  not  the  measure  of  being  (of  course  not,  but  is  it  not  the 
oie^Lsare  )f  any  possible  knowledge  of  being  to  us  ?     But  we 
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let  tliat  pass).  Now — if  it  can  be  demonstrated,  even  tlioiigh 
we  cannot  conceive  it,  that  this  "  incognizable  and  iucogtta- 
bk^ "  Infinite  and  Absolute  must  still  he — then,  we  may  save  the 
belief,  tiiuogh  we  deny  that  positive  thinking  has  anything  to 
do  with  it.  And  it  is  the  attempt  at  such  a  logical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  real  being  of  what  w^e  cannot  conceive  to  be,  wbich 
makes  tlie  specialty  of  Ilaniilton's  system.  Most  persons  would 
have  thought  it  much  simpler  just  to  say,  the  mind  compels  ns 
to  such  belief.  That^  huwever,  in  Hamilton's  system  would 
leave  the  belief  in  just  a  contradictory  relation  to  the  thought 
But  if  the  logical  law  of  non-con  trad  iction  itself  compels  to 
the  belief,  then  the  triumph  of  logic  is  complete ;  and  the 
Scotch  pliilosophy  is  saved,  while  the  German  absolutists  are 
aunihiiated.  And  Hamilton  prepares  fur  this  consummatioaj 
in  various  ways;  he  makes,  e.g.,  different  sorts  of  necessary^ 
ideas — one  sort  being  derived  from  the  mind's  i  m  potency  ;  he 
proposes  a  now  division  (as  we  have  seen  above)  of  Kant*s 
8}Tithetic  judgments — a  **8jnthetie  negative,"  etc.  But  the 
consummation  itself  we  must  give  in  his  own  xvoi^ds:  it  is 
announced  not  infi-equently  as  **a  grand  law  of  thought^^* 
which  is  to  solve  the  difficulties  inhering  in  the  philosophy  of 
nescience. 

The  first  hint  of  it  is  in  the  article  on  Cousin  {DucussionJi^ 
p.  22)  :  "The  conditioned  is  the  mean  between  two  extremes 
— ^two  inconditionates  exclusive  of  each  other,  neitlier  of  which 
ca?i  he  conceived  as  possible,  but  of  whieh^  on  the  principle  of 
Conti'adiction  and  Excluded  Middle,*  one  muaC  he  ad/nit  ted  as 
nect'ssajyJ'  The  mind,  it  is  added,  *^  is  not  represented  ad  con- 
ceiving two  propositions  subvei-sive  of  eacli  other,  as  equally 

*  Tbe  law  of  OontnuHotion  ia  this  :  we  cannot  aMrm  and  deny  the  i 
predicate  of  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time.    The  prinolple  of  Exclude 
Middle  (i.  e,,  the  middle  between  two  oontrodictoriefl)  is  this,  that  of 
tradictory  predicatee  we  can  only  affirm  one  of  an  object ;  if  one  beafBnao 
the  other  ia  denied.     It  is  the  pnnciple  of  dUjunctive  jnd^menta.     The  \ 
law  (Non- Contradict] on)  sayH,  Atpha  e^t,  Alpha  7wn  est — both  proipositio 
cannot  be  true.     The  law  of  Excluded  Middle  aaya,  Aut  sst  Alpha  aut  i 
est — one  of  tbeae  asBertions  Ib  true,  the  other  not.      Hamilton*a  Lo^ie^ 
Metapftyincs^  520. 
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poesible ;  but  only,  as  unable  to  uiideretaml  aa  possible  either 
of  two  extremes;  one  of  which,  h^jwever,  on  the  ground  of 
their  rantual  repugnance,  it  is  compelled  to  recognize  as  true  " 
In  the  Appendix,  p.  5t>9,  speak ini^  of  Relativity,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  positive  thought,  he  says :  *'  We  should  nut  think  it  as  a 
law  of  things^  but  merely  as  a  law  of  thought  *  for  we  find  that 
there  are  contradictory  opposites,  ^^^  ofwkick^  by  the  rule  of 
Excluded  Middle,  'must  be  true,  but  neitlier  of  which  can  by 
UB  be  pusitively  thought  as  possible/'  (Under  this  come,  not 
only  the  Infinite,  but  also  ^liS^/a^At;^,  **  which  cannot  be  con- 
ceived by  us,  except  negatively  '*  (p.  570);  iime^  as  infinite  or 
L  etenial,  and  even  ^'^  time  present  is  conceivable  only  as  a  nega- 
^H  tion  ;  -^  so,  too,  motion  ;  gpace^  as  either  infinitely  ini bounded,  or 
^H  absolutely  bounded  ;  degree^  as  either  absolute  or  relative  ;  and 
^^  even  aiu^w  is  resolved  into  this  **  impotence  to  conceive  either 
r  of  two  contradictories/^)  These  same  positions  are  frequently 
reiterated.  In  the  AfetaphysicSy  p,  527:  "Now,  then,  I  lay 
it  down  as  a  law  which,  though  not  generalized  by  philoso- 
phers, can  be  easily  proved  to  be  true  by  its  application  to 
phenomena:  That  all  that  ia  conceivable  in  thouglit,  lies 
l>etwcen  two  exti-ernes,  which,  as  contradictcny  of  each  other, 
,nDot  both  be  true,  but  of  which,  as  mutual  contradictories, 
►ne  must  For  example,  we  conceive  space — ^wc  caimot  but 
inceive  space,  .  ,  But  space  must  be  either  bounded  or  not 
l>ounded.  These  are  contradictory  alternatives ;  on  tlie  principle 
of  Ctm  trad  let  ion  they  cannot  both  be  true,  and  on  the  principle 
cjf  Excluded  Middle,  07ie  7tiuHt  he  true,^^  This  is  then  applied  to 
both  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  space;  and  to  time,  un- 
der the  same  categcu'ies.  This,  he  further  eaysfp*  548),  is  the 
**  Law  <if  the  Conditioned  '■— "  that  the  conceivable  has  always 
twoopptfcsite  extremes,  and  that  the  extremes  are  equally  incon- 

Bceivable  ; "  a  law  '*  which,  however  palpable  when  stated,  has 
Jiever  been  generalized  so  far  as  1  know,  by  any  philoso- 
pher" (p.  552).  The  same  law  is  applied  to  Causality,  at 
length;  but  of  this  we  cannot  now  speak  further.  One 
other  extract  will  complete  our  materials  for  fonning  a  judg- 
ment of  this  theory.     Speaking  of  the  law  of  Contradiction 
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(Appendix  to  MetajyhjsicSy  p.  680),  he  says,  if  left  to  it  alon^^ 
"  we  should  be  unable  competently  to  attempt  any  argument  (^^"^ 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  questions.     Fc::^^^ 
there  ai*e  many  problems  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  wher"    -^^ 
the  6i>lution  necessarily  lies  between  what  are,  to  us,  the  on    ^dt 
or  the  other  of   two  counter,  and  therefore,  incompatibl  -Kle 
alternatives,  neither  of   which  we  are  able   to   conceive  n  ^  wfl 
possible,  but  of   which,  by  the  very   condition  of  thought'  -«nt, 
we  are  comi>elled  to  acknowledge  that  the  one  or  the  otlitt*=^er 
cannot  but  be ;  and  it  is  as  supplying  this  deficiency,  tlui^K  at 
what  has  been  called  the  argument  from  Common  Sense  bc^^-^o- 
comes  principally  useful/'     And  then  he  adds,  that  this  prir-^  n- 
ciple  of  Contradiction  has  two  fonns ;  one,  the  Lo(p4xd^  is  we~  ^edD 
known  ;  the  other — "  what  may  be  called  the  Psychohgicci-^al 
application — while  it  necessarily  declares  that,  of  Contradi^    2c- 
toriea,  both  cannot,  but  one  must,  be,  still  bilaterally  adini" 
that  we  may  be  unable  jwsitively  to  think  the  j>ossibility  ( 
either  alternative.    This,  the  psychological  phasis  of  the  la« 
is  comparatively  unknow-n,  and  has  been  generally  negleoted- 
And   then   follow   the   usual  illustrations   about  Existenc 
S})ace,  and  Time. 

To  this  scheme  it  were  needless  to  deny  the  merit  of  gre^^at 
ingenuity,  and  even  subtlety  of  thought.    It  is,  at  least,  carr    ^'- 
ing  the  logical  laws  to  their  extreme  limits  of  application  ;  even^n 
if  it  does  not  surpass  these  limits.    It  seems  at  firet  sight  tosaw     e, 
what  Hamilton's  general  theory  of  knowledge  left  hopeles-s. 
Though,  at  the  same  time,  the  attempt,  by  logical  tliinki«-Ter 
upon  what  cannot  be  thought,  to  demonstrate,  that  wemi"*^^ 
believe  what  we  cannot  conceive,  would  have  deterred  ft^7 
less  skilful  thinker.     And  has  he  not  after  all  been  caught  /^ 
the  meshes  of  his  own  logic  ? 

In  considering  this  theory,  we  leave  out  of  account  several 
assumptions  involved  in  it,  which  are  liable  to  objection—^' 
at  least  open  to  debate.  One  of  these  is,  the  general  state- 
ment as  to  what  constitutes  jwsitive  thought — tliat  it  is  found 
only  in  the  sphere  of  the  relative  and  finite.  If  positive 
thought  consists,  as  Ilamiltou  says,  ultimately  in  the  afl^a- 
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>n  of  existence — ^why  may  it  not  be  applicable  as  well  to 
absolnte  as  to  relative  being?    Another  query  would  ha  as 
to  the  terms  "  thought "  and  **  knowledge  ''—whether  they 
can  be  lawfully  restricted  in  the  same  way.     Still  another 
Hpoint  would  be  as  to  the  nature  even  of  ^'  negative  thinking" 
^—whether  the  *' negation  of  tlionght,"  in  respect  to  any  ob- 
ject, dt*es  not  invoh^e  a  denial  of  the  real  being  of  that  oliject, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  U9  to  know  anything  about  it.*     Nor 
irill  we  stop  to  comment  on  tlie  statement  so  often  made,  that 
*^  all  which  is  conceivalde  in  thought,  lies  between  two  con- 
tradictory extremes,  which  are  both  equally  inconceivable ; " 
"thongh  it  ia  difficult  to  see  what  this  statement  about  '^  w!iat  id 
<oonceivable  "  (even  if  true)  has  to  do  with  the  case.     It  d<:»eB 
^pyt  in  the  least  aflFect  the  logical  inference  about  the  two  con- 
tradictories;  the  c^'mceivable  is  certainly  not,  in  Hamilton's 
^ew,  the  luveluded  M'uidls  between  these  contmdictories ;  for 
mix  that  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle  says,  is,  that  of  two  con- 
tradictory predicates^  we  can  only  affirm  one,  and  must  deny 
^6  otlier. 

I|  iiut  to  come  to  the  demonstration  itself,  viz,,  that  the  prin- 
^ple  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle  proves  that  there 
mre  cases  of  contradictory  opposites,  one  of  which  must  be 
Ibiie,  but  both  of  which  are  equally  inconceivable,  aa  e.  g^ 
^that  space  is  either  bounded  or  unbounded — both  inconceiva- 

*  In  «  note  to  the  seoond  Edinburgh  tsdition  ot  Ma  DUcHMithnA  (not  foond 
%n  tJi«  American  editioD^  but  cited  by  Calderwood,  p.  U3),  Ilaniiltoii  sajn: 
'*^  f  t  might  be  supposed  that  Kegative  thinking,  being  a  negation  of  thought, 
:^  io  proprietj  m  negation  therefore  of  all  mental  aetivitj.  But  this  would  be 
^noneoiiJi.  .  .  Etgd  negative  thought  is  realized  only  under  the  condition 
wit  Ralatiritj  and  PoaitiTe  thinking.  For  example,  we  tij  to  think — to  predj- 
mat/^  existence  in  some  way,  but  find  ourseWes  unable*  We  then  predicate 
^mefigiktbiUt^^  and  if  we  do  not  always  predicate,  as  an  equivalent  ^objective) 
we  shaU  never  err/^  CaMerwood,  in  the  oonneotion,  shows 
ency  between  this  statement,  and  Hamilton's  previous  strong 
',  in  all  oases  of  negative  thinking  ^^  tfu  re$uU  it  twiMng.'^  If 
iTe  thinking  be  the  affimiatiun  of  exiatenoe— negative  thinking  must 
■Man  ^'that  existenoe  is  not  attributed  to  an  object**  And  bow  negative 
thinking  can  be  no  Mt  of  thinking,  and  yet  a  **  mental  activity/*  it  is  oer- 
Iftinly  difficult  to  divine. 
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ble,  one  necessary :  or,  as  Tlainilton  abusively  C4:>ntrasts  the 
teriiiB,  space  is  either  absolute  (conipleted)  or  injinite  (never 
eaii  be  eompletcd) ;  it  cajiiiot  bo  both  (by  the  law  of  contrft- 
diction),  it  nnist  be  one  (by  the  law  of  exclnded  middle) ;  yet 
both  are  erjiially  iiietigitable.  To  this  process,  and  its  conclu- 
sion, we  nrge  the  following  objections; 

(1,)  The  demonstration  is  a  lo»;ical  one,  and  of  course  raufit 
involve  a  positive  judgmentj  and  jmHltive  thought  in  the  con- 
cUisiuii,  The  principle  of  Contradiction  cannot  be  applied 
except  as  there  ie  both  an  affinnatiiin  and  a  negation.  In  draw- 
ing  tJie  conchision,  we  affirm  in  thonglit  one  of  the  contradic- 
tory predicates.  Space  is  either  unbounded  or  bounded.  If 
we  decide  for  the  unbounded,  it  is  a  pueitive  affiriuation  that 
the  unbounded  is.  And  Hamilton  him&elf  c^n  hardl_v  state 
his  caae  without  implying  the  positive  thinking  which  hi« 
theory  denies.  He  calls  it  a  **  judgment/' negative  indeed, 
but  Btill  a*'syntbetic  negative  judgment."  lie  ealla  it '*a 
law  of  th^ugki^^  "to  think  the  unknown"  {Met^aph,^  p.  97)» 
and  then  aays  (p.  99)  :  '*  It  is  no  object  of  knowledge."  He 
makes  it  to  be  a  **  necessity"  of  thought,  although  it  be  al^o 
negative.  Thus  admitting  the  process  to  bo  correct,  it  refutes 
his  own  position,  that  the  thought  in  the  case  is  merely  nega- 
tive. 

(2»)  But  according  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed  demonstra- 
tion, it  is  utterly  impossible  that  there  should  be  such  a  judg- 
ment, as  he  declares  to  be  logically  necessary.  The  state  of 
the  case  is  this:  we  have  two  absolutely  contradictory,  and 
entirely  inconceivable,  predicates  (the  absolute  and  infinite,  in 
his  seuse)  to  be  applied  to  a  given  object.  Now,  if  both  mm 
inconceivable,  wo  cannot  make  any  distinction  between  them. 
Both  are  to  thought  mere  negations — tliat  is,  one  and  the  same 
thing,  or  rather — ^nothing.  Omsequently  they  cannot  be  com- 
pared — ^etill  less  put  as  contradictories.  Thought  sees  a  black 
blank  in  both,  and  consequently  cannot  decide  between  them. 
There  is  no  case  for  adjudication.  But  if  there  be  a  case, 
then  the  inconceivabilities  must  be  conceived^  positively 
thought,  as  different^  and  distinguishable  from  each  other.     II 
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bej  are,  Or  eau  be^  so  thought,  theD,  one  at  least  ci  the  con- 

ictories  is  not  a  mere  negative.     So  that  either  the  process 

jt  be  conducted  J  or  the  theory  of  negative  thought  is 

(3.)  But  even  supposing  that  their  inconceivability  did  not 
prevent  a  decision — and  that,  on  the  principle  of  Exchided 
Jiiddle,  one  of  the  contradictories  must  be  true — ^k)gic  could 
KfeBver  tell  na  tohick  of  them  to  iaJce.  All  tliat  it  can  do  is  to  put 
^he  dilemma  before  us,  and  say^  between  two  negations  of 
thought,  two  inconceivabilities,  make  your  election.  Space  is 
liinited  or  unlimited  ;  time  has  or  haa  not  a  beginning  and  an 
ading ; — neither  is  conceivable,  both  cannot  be  true,  one  must 
true.  But  which  is  true?  Suppose  I  say  "  limited/'  and 
neighbor  says  "  unlimited."  What  here  decides  ?  Logic 
I  Bpeeehless.  It  deserts  us  at  the  crisis. 
But  we  make  the  decision,  it  may  be  said,  by  belief,  by 
^mtnoik  sense ;  and  this  is  wliat  the  doctrine  of  common 
meaim.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  manifestly,  the  logical 
Iftws  are  not  final,  the  law  of  excluded  middle  does  not  say 
tke  last  word ;  there  is  a  power  abtwe  it,  which  is  to  declare, 
mid  which  must  declai-e,  which  tif  the  two  contradictory  alter- 
natives is  true,  and  which  is  false.  Logic  merely  brings  the 
ease  before  this  higher  tribuuah  You  may  call  that  ulti- 
jnate  arbiter,  Comnum  Sense,  or  Intuition,  or  Reast»n  ;  but  it 
10  there,  and  says  the  last  word,  and  forms  the  final  judg- 
ment, And  that  judgment  is  the  positive  affirmation,  tliat 
"rood  objective  truth  belongs  to  one,  and  only  one,  of  the 

tenuitives.  And  as  we  ha%*e  got  to  come  to  this  at  last, 
ly  not  start  with  it  I  This  logical  bifurcation  simply  serves 
set  the  decisions  of  reason  and  common  sense  in  an  in- 
bitable  light.  As  far  as  affirming  tlie  real  being,  the 
jnealitjy  of  either  of  the  opposite  poles   is  concerned,  it  ifl 

raply  a  grand  inipertinence, 
(4.)  But  that  we  must  show  more  fully.    Hamilton's  process 
hMt  18  a  violation  of  the  very  nature  of  formal  lx>gic,  accord- 
ing Co  his  own  definitions  and  statements.     We  do  not  now 
logic  in  the  higher  sense  in  which  some  use  it,  as  in- 
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eluding  tLe  laws  of  being  as  -well  as  of  thought^  but  af 
BM  Hamilton  always  uses  it,  as  tbc  science  of  the  laws  of  think- 
iDg.  Used  in  tliis  sense,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  give  us 
objc^ctive  reality  ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  As  Hamil- 
ton eaySj  the  argument  from  contradiction  is '"  negative,  not 
jwaitive ;  it  may  refute,  but  Jt  is  incompetent  to  establish.  It 
"may  show  what  w  noi,  but  never  of  itself  what  h.  It  ia  exclu- 
sively Logical  or  Funnalj  not  Metaphysical  or  real ;  it  proceeds 
on  a  necessity  of  thought,  hut  never  issues  in  an  Ontology  or 
knowlcdfje  cf  Existence. ^^  Hem  the  metes  and  bounds  of  logic 
are  fairly  and  fully  stated.  Btit  in  applying  the  laws  of  non- 
contradiction and  excluded  middle  to  the  instances  in  hand — 
instead  of  limiting  the  application  to  the  point,  that  U^ought 
must  not  violate,  and  must  be  conformed  to,  tliese  laws,  he 
niakefi  these  laws  to  determine  ontological  truth.  He  says, 
e.  g.j  that  the  law  of  excluded  middle  declares,  that  one  of  the 
contradictory  alternatives  must  be  true  in  fact.  But  how  does 
tlie  proposition,  that  space  nuist  be  either  absolute  or  infinite, 
prove,  that  either  absolute  or  infinite  space  is^  and  still  more, 
whicii  of  them  it  is?  any  more  than  the  proposition,  thai 
the  soul  must  be  either  mortal  or  immortal,  proves  the  being 
of  the  soul,  or  its  mortality  or  immortality  t*  If  the  law 
of  contradicti<»n  be  applied,  it  gives,  at  the  utmost,  the  not- 
impossible,  but  not  the  real. 

(5,)  Still  further,  even  if  none  of  these  objections  hold,  yet 
the  logical  bifurcation,  in  the  alleged  instances,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Hamilton  uses  words,  is  not  exhaustive — his  dilemmas 
do  not  include  the  w^hole^iis  predicates  do  not  embrace  all 
the  possibilities.  We  here  refer  particularly  to  his  use  of  the 
terms  absolute  and  infinite,  as  contradictory,  and  as  exliaustive. 
Using,  as  he  does,  aisolute^  in  the  sense  of  a  completed  whole, 
and  infinite^  as  meaning  a  whole  that  cannot  be  completed,  he 


*  HamiltoUt  in  statmg  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle  {Logic^  p.  59)  seems  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  uae  he  makea  of  it  in  the  Metaphpnc^i^  •*yuiff»  that 
''  it  announces  that  ocmditiafn  of  tboaght  which  compek  ub,  of  two  repni^ 
nimt  notions  J  which  cannot  both  eoexisty  to  think  either  the  one  or  the  other 
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'^^only  sets  these  two  words  in  entire  opposition  {  n  this  usage 
^^^g  himself  in  opposition  to  ahnost  all  philosophers),  but  he 
not  reec^iiize  the  pontive  infinite^  and  the  unlimited 
lute ;  these  do  not  uonie  within  liis  dileminas.    Space,  e.g., 
j's,  is  eitlier  bounded,  or  unl>uunded  (the  latter  in  the 
live  sense,  that  we  cannot  find  its  bounds,  or  cannot  con- 
^^'V*^  it  as  made  up  of  limited  ]>art8).     BtJt  space,  as  posi- 
^^^   immensity,  he  di>e8  not  consider.     It  is  not  true,  that 
V^Cie  is  only  either  absolute  or  infinite  (in  his  sense),  for 
^^^f«  is  a  third  possibility  (and   this  is   the  real   idea)  viz,, 
— ^^   space  is  above  and  beyond  ail  limits.      And  tliis  posi- 
"Vc  idea  of   infinite  space  is,  in  fact,  what  enables  us  to 
^'ido  between  the  contradictory  alternatives  which  he  pre- 
te.     So,  too,  of  Time,  of  Cau^,  of  Substance,  etc.     And, 
lideB,   this  whole  mode  of  ratiocination,  which  puts  the 
finite  and  the  finite,  the  abs^iilute  and  the  relative,  in  the 
wition  of  logical  contradictories,  is  abusive,  and  may  easily 
to  dangerous  consequences — compelling  us  to  swallow 
the  finite  in  the  infinite,  or  the  infinite  in  the  finite, 
itead  of  opening  the  way  to  faith,  it  may  open  the  door  to 
Scepticism, 
^m  And,  now,  as  to  the  snpixjrt  which  this  argumentation  gives 
^fc  the  philosophy  of  Common  Sense,  to  P'airh,  to  Belief,  in 
ihort,  to  Religion — what  must  we  say  f    As  to  its  relation  to 
^pomtaon  Sense,  the  amount  of  the  matter  m  this :  if  Common 
Hknifie  be  the  real,  final  arbiter,  this  logical  process  is  superflu- 
^^pH;  but  if  this  logical  process  be  final,  Ootnmcm  Sense  is 
^■Bthroned  of  all  ita  Scotch  dignities  and  exaltatiotK     For,  if 
^^i^  Common  Sense  was  anything,  it  was  positive  thought, 
^^^Riing    ultimate    and    abs<ilote    truth.     It    waa   not    an 
hnpotency,   but  the  highest  positive  power,  of  the  human 
mind*     But  in  the  Ilamiltonian  system,  it  has  got  to  decide 
ween  alternatives,  botli  of  which  are  **  a  negation  of  all 
light''     It  puts  us  in   the  position,  as  he  himself  ex- 
it— that  **our  capacity  of  thought   is   peremptorily 
incompetent  to  what  we  necessarily  tliink  about;" 
iuid|  can  language  express  a  more   violent  contradiction  t 
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Tills  wh-  -le  scheme  undermines  Common  Sense,  or  Comra^r:^'^ 
Sense  nnderraines  the  scheme.     The  case  is  Uie  same  wi  *J^ 
I>oIief.*    This  system  annuls  Belief,  or  Belief  annuls  thes^*^* 
tern.    For  the  system  calls  uj>on  belief  to  decide  affirmative 
in  favi  »r  of  an  abs<.>lute  negative ;  it  leaves  to  belief  no  poeiti^^^^  * 
object  of  thought.     Still  further,  how  can  the  belief  be  co:3»-^ 
strue«l,  excepting  as  affirming  the  existence  of  that  which       ^* 
believed  :  if  this  existence  be  affirmed,  it  is  positive  thougta^-^^ 
acci»rdiiig  to  Ilamilton's  own  definition  of  positive  thought; 
the  existence  is  not  affirmed,  the  belief  is  nugatory.    But  if  t 
belief  in  an  absi  »lute  being  affirms  it  real  existence,  if  poeiti^ 
thouglit  lie  indispensably  involved,  then,  too,  all  positive  thiol 
ing  i<  not  of  the  relative  and  the  finite.     In  short,  if  in  belie 
there  is  thought,  the  system  is  refuted ;  if  in  belief  there  is  n 
thouglit,  l>clicf  is  annihilated.     And  what  a  wonderful  woi     ^  *^ 
belief  is  called  uix)n  to  perform  !    It  is  called  ujwn  to  deci(^»  ^ 
between  two  equally  inconceivable  and  absolutely  contradictor""'.^^ 
ln^sitions;  to  decide,  that  one  of  these  inconceivabilities  has        ^ 
real  existence,  and  the  other  not ;  and  to  do  this  without  ac^^^y 
thought  whatever.    Its  decision  must  not,  cannot  be,  a  tho^^  ^L^ 
for  if  it  is,  the  theory  is  exphnled.     And  the  final  dilemma     ^^ 
this ;  if  the  object  of  faith  be  purely  negative  and  incogitabi  ^» 
it  is  also  incredil)le :  if  it  is  credible,  it  cannot  be  merelv  uegC^" 
tive  and  incoc'itable.     The  "  intellectual  intuition  "  of  Scb<^*- 
ing  is  reason  itself,  when  compared  with  a  blind  faith    ^ 
negations.  ^--I 

The  bearings  and  relations  of  this  system  become  of  &*^^ 
higher  importance,  when  viewed  in  respect  to  Religion.    Y^  ' 


♦  Very  few  statementa  as  to  the  nature  of  BeUef  occur  in  HamiltJ^Vj 
works.     In  his  Log^o,  p.  377,  he  says :  **  Knowledge  is  a  certainty  'ou**^^ 
upon  insight.     Belief  is  a  certainty  founded  upon  feeling."    P.  385  :  **  *^ 
cannot  beUeve  without  some  consciousness  or  knowledge  of  the  beUef,  if^  I 
consequently,  without  some  consciousness  or  knowledge  of  the  object 
belief."    But  he  dismisses  the  question  of  the  relation  of  knowledge  ^ 
belief,  simply  saying,  that  it  is  **  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  m^' 
physics."    And  in  his  MetaphysieB^  the  amount  of  what  he  says  ia,  "tb*» 
belief  precedes  knowledge." 
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'<jording  to  it,  all  the  predicates  by  which  we  define  God  in 
trast  with  the  worhl,  express  v^bat  is  utterly  inconeeivablej 
negative  thought,  atid  even  '*  the  negation  uf  the  v^ry 
conditions  under  whieh  thought  is  possible,"  There  is  a  wide 
chasm  between  belief  and  reason — and  no  bridge  spans  the 
iilf.    Faith  is  (jn  one  side — the  intellect  is  on  the  other ;  and 
hat  the  intellect  declares  to  be  negative,  faith  declares  to  be 
itive*     On  these  principles,  the  conflict  between  faith  and 
11  is  one  tliat  can  never  tie  adjusted.     Anil  this  negation 
of  thought  in  respect  to  deity,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  not 
tMierely  in  respect  to  him  as  infinite  or  absolute,  but  it  extends 
^Kqually  to  him  as  causCj  as  substance,  as  creator ;  it  does  not 
^Koncem  merely  his  relations  to  space  and  time,  hut  also  his 
^^^laticms  to  the  world  as  the  product  of  Iiis  power.     For  this 
'       negative  tliought,  when  logically  carried  out,  as  Hamilton 
I      himself  now  and  then  seems  to  intknate,  covers  the  case  of  all 
our  primary  beliefs,  excepting  the  laws  of  logic,  the  axioms 
of    mathematics,  and    time,  space,  and   existeTice  as  finite. 
These  latter  beliefs  are  positive  ;  but  all  other  belu'fa  are  neg- 
aiiv£  to  thoughL    This  is  the  inmost  sense  of  tlie  ITamiltonian 
system.     It  makes  metaphysics  impossible,  except  as  a  eeionce 
of  the  phenomenal ;  ethics  impossible,  except  as  a  classifi- 
cation of  duties;  cosmology  impcj^sible,  except  as  it  is  mere- 
ly inductive;  and  theology  impossible,  as  the  science  of  the 
sciences. 

In  our  examination  of  Ilamilton's  system  in  this  article,  we 
have  confined  ourselves  to  iu's  general  theory  of  knowledge, 
without  investigating  its  application  to  particular  ideas  and 
truths.     If  his  genei'al  theoiy  be  shown  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
it  will  be  more  easy  to  judge  about  the  particular  instances. 
"Wlien  oppc^ed,  it  has  generally  been  by  refuting  him  in  re- 
spect to  ]>articular  ideas  ;  and  many  w!io  have  done  this  have 
plied  or  conceded  the  truth  of  his  general  principles  ubunt 
lowledge.     But  the  core  of  Hamilton's  system  is  in  his 
eory  of  knowledge.   This  is  neither  Scotch  nor  Geixjian  ;  it 
a  cross  between.     Its  German  elements  i-cfoto  its  Scotch 
ummon  sense  :  its  Scotch  sense  is  irreconcilable  vf ith  its  ex 
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treme  Kantianism.  It  is  the  ingenious  attempt  of  a  strong 
intellect  to  extricate  itself  from  metaphysical  difficulties  by 
logical  laws.  But  neither  metaphysics  nor  theology  can  allow, 
that  Ic^c  is  either  the  source  or  the  measure  of  the  fundamen- 
tal truths  of  human  reason. 


DEAPER'S 


IKTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUROPE/ 


The  subject  of  this  work  is  of  the  higliest  importance,  and 
beeet  with  great  dtffieultiea.  Any  Bcholar  who  shoidd  give  a 
complete  account  of  the  intellectual  development  of  Europe 
would  win  a  noble  guerdon  in  the  fame  of  the  achievement. 
It  deniaiida  a  u!iion  of  the  highest  intellectual  powem,  with 
a  scholarship  adequate  to  sweep  the  whole  realm  of  literaturo 
and  thought.  Such  a  develop rneut  must  comprise  at  least 
an  outline  or  summary  of  what  ha^  been  accomplished  by  the 
human  race  in  the  way  of  grasping  and  solving  the  great 
problems  of  human  destiny.     Whatever  science,  art,  religion, 

orakj  aTui  politics  have  done  or  are  doing  for  the  race,  is  to 
set  f<uth  in  order.     Few  scholars  have  t!ie  encyclopedic 

:tainraents,  combined  with  powers  of  analysis  and  generaliza- 
tion^ adequate  to  master  and  marshal  this  vast  accumulation 
of  materials.  Those  familiar  with  the  progress  of  literature 
are  aware  that  the  production  of  such  a  work  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  most  comprehensive  learning,  and  of  the  loftiest 
philosophical  speculations,  in  Germany,  France,  and  England. 
Each  recent  system  of  philosophy  has  had  this  in  view.  The 
various,  almost  innumerable,  pi-oductions  on  the  history  of 
civilization,  of  literature,  of  art  and  the  arts,  of  the  different 
bmnches  of  science,  of  philosophy  in  all  its  departments,  and 


•  From  the  American  Presbyterian  and  Theohgkal  Review  for  October, ' 
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of  morals  and  theology,  are  contributions  to  this  result.  Anc^  ^ 
masteis  in  the  sphere  of  thought  have  endeavorcd  to  conibin-  .^r- 
all  these  in  one  general  view,  whicth  should  exhibit  the 
tionale  and  the  end  of  human  progress.  The  eIal)orate 
searches  and  speculations  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  of  Comti 
and  Buckle,  and  of  many  others,  bear  upon  this  quesdo^^Erz 
attempt  to  solve  this  problem. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  now,  about  this  new  worr— '1 
of  Dr.  Draper,  is,  that  he  seems  to  ignore,  or  to  be  ignorsEi^C 
of,  all  that  has  been  done  by  previous  explorers.     Ever  sine 
the  time  of  Yico,  and  in  every  cultivated  nation,  there  hii 
been  men  of  the  ripest  qualifications  devoted  to  this  task,  aca^l 
yet  they  are  here  hardly  recognized  even  by  name :  Condoro^'i* 
Herder,  Schlegel,  and  Guizot,  besides  Schelling  and  Ueg^ly 
Comte  and  Buckle,  are  not  mentioned  in  this  treatise.    Et^«» 
Mr.  Dove's  work  on  the  Theory  of  Iluman  ProgresiioncO'TX' 
tains  a  more  careful  scheme,  better  worked  out,  than  the  oKi^ 
here  presented. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  scheme  is  new,  that  the  thewy  i^ 
original,  and  therefore  could  not  receive  much  aid  or  elno*" 
dation  from  the  labors  of  othei-s.  But  so  far  as  we  can  get  ^^ 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Draper  it  seems  to  us,  in  its  main  drift,  quifc^ 
identical  witii  that  which  Comte,  Buckle  and  Mill  have  be0<^ 
elaborating  for  the  last  quarter  or  third  of  a  century ;  though* 
it  is  not  so  carefully  or  logically  stated  by  him  as  by  either  <^* 
these  three  masters  of  ix>8itive  science.  DiflFering  from  the«* 
in  some  jwints,  his  tendency  is  in  the  same  direction.  Ilum^^ 
pn>gress  in  general  is  confounded  with  progress  iu  the  »^^ 
called  positive  sciences.  The  substance  of  the  age  of  reaso^^* 
according  to  him,  is  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  laws  »ca^ 
forces  of  nature,  brought  into  the  service  of  man.  In  morale 
theology,  and  metaphysics,  he  sees  no  progress,  and  finds  tM^ 
hoi>o  for  the  future.  In  fact,  all  the  ground  of  intellectn^ 
progress  which  seems  to  him  to  remain  is  in  the  advanc^ 
of  physiology.  And  this  he  indicates  as  tlie  main  discovei^ 
and  fruit  of  his  researches.  This  position  is  so  strange,  tha^ 
it  deser\'e8  a  somewhat  fuller  examination.     Here,  too,  l0 
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leaves  the  broad  ground  of  other  positivistSj  and  defines  and 
circiimecribes  his  maiT)  object.  Comte  and  Buckle  make  lu* 
dnction  from  facts  subject  to  the  senses  to  be  the  main  histm- 
ment  of  progress,  but  they  do  not  condition  the  advance  of 
intellect  upon  any  one  science;  Dr  Draper  finds  in  physiol- 
ogy the  source,  test,  and  law  of  the  iutellectual  development 
of  Europe. 

In  the  Preface  he  announces  Iiia  theme;  it  is  "a  history  of 
the  progress  of  ideas  and  opinion  from  a  point  of  view  here- 
tofore almost  entirely  neglected."  "  Social  advancement  is 
as  completely  under  the  control  of  natural  law  aa  is  bodily 
growth.  The  life  of  an  individual  is  a  miniature  of  the  life 
of  a  nation.  These  prop<3sitions  it  is  the  special  object  of  this 
b<)ok  to  demonstrate/'  '*Koone,  I  believe,  haR  hitherto  un- 
dertaken the  labor  of  arranging  the  evidence  ofFei-ed  by  tixe 
intellectual  history  of  Europe  in  accordance  with  physiological 
prinxdphs,  BO  as  to  il  hist  rate  tlie  orderly  progress  of  eiviliza- 
oollected  the  facts  furnished  by  other  brandies  of 
ience  with  a  view  of  enabling  us  to  recognize  clearly  the 
conditions  under  which  that  progress  takes  place.  This  philo- 
sophical deficiency  I  have  endeavored  in  the  following  pages 
to  supply."  "  Seen  thus  through  the  medium  ^f  physiohgij^ 
history  presents  a  new  aspect  *to  us.  We  gain  a  more  just  and 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  thoughts  and  motives  of  men 
in  successive  ages  of  the  world."  The  same  general  proposi- 
tions are  reiterated  at  convenient  stages  throughout  the  vol- 
ume, which  18  in  fact  only  an  expansion  of  the  last  chapter  of 
the  author's  Physiology.  How  far  are  these  views  original  ? 
Dow  far  are  they  true  ? 

The  proptjeitions  are  these  three:  the  life  of  the  individual 
is  completely  under  the  control  of  natural  laws:  society, 
Qtade  up  of  individuals,  is  under  the  control  of  the  same 
laws :  and  these  laws  are  phyaiologicaL  Hence,  physiology 
is  the  science  of  the  aciencea — all  development  is  to  be 
explained  by  iL 

Is  the  life,  now,  of  each  individual,  nnder  the  control  sim- 
and  solely  of  natural  laws?     Is  that  a  demonstrable  pro- 
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position  ?  Has  Dr,  Draper  proved  it  I  No ;  he  just  asstinieaB*^^  Cfi 
it  as  an  axiom,  as  if  it  were  incontrovertilJe ;  and  he  no — <i> no- 
where examines  or  defines  it  more  8peciticallj\  And  yet,  in  hi^i  .tiiia 
own  view,  everything  binges  just  here.  He  &eenis  to  identify^ "3: if] 
the  whole  hfe  of  tlie  individual  with  his  physical  life.  Physicar^i^^s^^r^ml 
life,  bodily  growth,  physiology,  if  you  plciisej  is  under  tli^^J^Jj^ 
control  of  natural  law,  or  rather,  is  a  part  of  the  6ysteiirjr:y^^/n 
of  natural  laws.  But  is  tbere  nothing  more  in  man  to  h^^^df  he 
developed  than  his  boililj  structure,  his  anatomical  hnc^  M-^m^nj 
nervous  systeru  ?  Tlie  latter  may  be  fiiist  developed,  it  ma^^^^a^ 
be  the  substratum  of  the  either  developments;  but  is  it  IdeTT^ 
tlcal  with  these  otlier  developments?  In  sliort,  baa  man 
Boul  as  vrell  as  a  body,  and  a  soul  distinguishable  from  hr^. 
nervous  system  ?  If  he  has,  and  if  that  is  developed,  and  d^ 
veloped  according  to  its  own  laws^ — tlicTi  the  wliole  theory  c^ 
the  book  is  null.  And  the  author  concedes  that  man  has 
responsible,  immortal  soul.  This  concession  is  fatal  to  }^m 
theory.     He  says  (p.  589),  "  while  man  agrees  with  inferi— 

beings    in  the  type  of   his  constmction,  and  passes  in  1 

development  through  transformations  atialogous  to  theirs,  ^B 
diffei^  from  tliem  all   in  this,    tliat  he   alone   possesses  ^m 
accountablej  immortal  fioul.*'     Further  (p.  694) :  "  Animi^ 
remember,  man  alone  recollects.      Everything  demonstra^M 
that  the  development  and  completion  of  this  instrument 
intellection  has  been  followed  by   the  suj)eraddittim  of 
agent  or  prhieiple  that  can  use  it/'     **  From  the  silent  r-hfi- 
bers  and  winding  labyrintlis  of  the  brain  the  veiled  enchu^-^ 
ress  looks  forth  on  the  outward  world^  and  holds  the  subset    '^ 
lent  body  in  an  irresistible  spell."      Now  if  there  l>e  in  rmr^^ 
a  soul  distinct  from  the  body,  a  soul  which  nses  the  body  c^  ix^^'j  ' 
as  an  instrument,  a  soul  with  an  immortal  destiuy,  then       ^'^^o 
say  that  there  is  no  sense  or  reason  in  the  position,  tliat      ^  -"^ 
whole  development  of  man  is  under  the  dominion  of  IxxS  ^  V 
or  physical  laws.     On   the  contrary,  reason  demands  o£      ^* 
the  assumption,  that  the  soul  may  have  its  own  law  of  gro^**^™ 
and  progress  equally  witli  the  body.     Physiology  is  not,  B*^^ 
cannot  be,  all  j  there  is  also  a  psychology— there  is  a  psyclt* 
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^Qgr^c^  aa  well  as  a  phjsiological  development  even  of  the 
in<ii  vidiial  life. 

-4:^11  d  this  is  still   further  evid-ent  as  soon  as  we  come  to 

A  c^lc>©er  analysis  of  the  gmwtli  of  the  individual  man.      By 

wtm^t   phy8iult:gieal  laws  can  yoo  explain  perception^  memory^ 

ii'^^^-g'inationj  logic,  and  reason?     Wliat  anak>gy  even  is  there 

be^^^^r^en  the  processes   of  reasoning   and  any  physiological 

prcx^^^fift  tJiat  can  be  named  ?     A  body,  in  this  life,  may  be 

ne^^d^Kl  for  all  these  mental  operations  ;  hot  the  operations 

^^^^    cjuite  distinct  from  any  of  the  laws  of  bodily  growth  and 

"^"^^lopment.      The  mind  does  not  grow  in  tlie  same  way 

^*^^t    l>c»nes,  fle-sh,  and  nerves  grow.    Ttie  law  vi  the  one  cannot 

^     t.lx^  law  of  the  otlier.      What  is  there  in  the  nervous  sys- 

tetia.    tJbat  resembles  the  phenomena  of  consciousness — the  dis- 

tin<:5t:ic)n  of  subject  and  object?    Can  our  ideas  of  universal 

and     immutable  truth  be  derived  from  aught  of   which  the 

•6^^Cia  are  directly  cognizant?    In  sensation  itself  is  there  not 

aa  ^letnent  which  cannot  be  deduced  from  any  properties  of 

^**^     Ti^rves  as  a  material  substance?     Nay,  in  the  very  idea 

^    '•^^itnral  law  itself,  as  constant  and  orderly,  is  there  not  a 

***^t.or,  which  reason  alone,  and  not  the  senses,  can  recognize? 

^^^   when  we  attempt  to  educate  and  develop  the  soul  of 

^"^    individual  hi  art,  in  morals,  in  religion,  even  in  science, 

to^  ^.^  jj^^^  obliged  to  resort  to  very  different  iTiethods  from 

^"*J^  w©  make  use  of  in  training  and  unfolding  his  bodily 

^^erel      Where  then  is  the  sense  of  saying,  that  the  laws 

^nich  CMTitrol  man  are  bodily  or  physical  or  physiological  I 

This  fijTst  profKJsition  then  of  Dr.  Draper's  book  is  un- 
proved, and  18  inconsistent  with  his  own  concessions.  That  it 
U  origijial,  we  suppose  neither  he  nor  anylwdy  else  would 
dream  of  asserting.  It  is  the  common-place  of  all  material- 
istic philoeophy.  It  can  be  proved  only  aa  materialism  is 
demonstrated. 

The  eecond  prfjposition  is,  that  societ}',  being  made  up  of 
indlvidaals,  is  under  the  control  of  the  same  laws  with  them. 
Individual  and  social  life,  he  tells  ns  over  and  over  again, 
**Er©   physiologically   inseparable   from  one  another;     the 
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cijurso  of  communities  bears  an  unmistakable  resemblance  — to 
the  progress  of  an  individual ;  man  is  the  archetype  or  exeizrani- 
plar  of  society."  Nations,  like  individuals,  are  bom,  proce^^aed 
through  a  predestined  growth  and  die.  One  comes  to  its  er  jsid 
at  an  early  period,  and  in  an  untimely  way ;  another,  n— ^Bot 
until  it  has  gained  maturity.  One  is  cut  off  by  feeblen^^^ssB 
in  its  infancy,  another  is  destroyed  by  civil  disease,  anotli  ^er 
commits  political  suicide,  another  lingers  in  old  age.    B    "^ut 

for  every  one  there  is  an  orderly  way  of  progress  to  its  fiiK lal 

term,  whatever  that   term   may   be"  (pp.  615-16).    "T_      he 
march  of  individual  existence  shadows  forth  the  march        of 
race  existence,  being,  indeed,  its  representative  on  a  lit^^le 
scale."     ^'  A  national  type  pursues  its  way  physically  and  ^in- 
tellectually through  changes  and  developments  answering        to 
those  of  the  individual,  and  being  represented  by  Infau(=— ^J? 
Childhood,  Youth,  Manhood,  Old  Age,  and  Deatli  respe^^c- 
tively"  (p.  11).     And  upon  this  general  view,  the  autl»- -^»r 
rather  prides  himself,  as  his  con64immate  work  :  ^  VfTioever  \mL  a3 
made  the  physical  and  intellectual  history  of  individual  m^^" 
his  study,  will  be  prepared  to  admit  in  what  a  surprisii^ciig 
manner  it  foreshadows  social  history.     TAe  equilibHuvi  a-^^^ 
inovement  of  humanity  are  altogether  physiological ph^i^^^^ 
viena.     Yet  not  without  hesitation  may  such  an  opinion    ^"^ 
frankly  avowed,  since  it  is  offensive  to  the  pride,  and  to  ina'^^^^J 
of  the  prejudices  and  interests  of  our  age"  (p.  2).    This^       ^ 
what  he  calls  "  primordial  law." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  any  scholar  at  this  day  c-  ^ 
imagine  that  there  is  in  this  general  scheme  the  slightest  C^^ 
gree  of  novelty  ;  or,  that  it  helps  us  one  jot  in  understandi^^^^S 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  human  race.  Certain  --^*y 
from  the  time  of  Pascal  this  idea  has  been  one  of  the  commo^^^ 
places  of  literature.  Vico  brought  it  out  distinctly  in  re^^^*' 
tion  to  each  nation,  marking  the  stages  of  growth  and  deca^^^^' 
All  historians  of  any  reflection  have  made  use  of  it.  T^^^ 
analogy  is  on  the  very  surface  of  things.  You  have  mastert^^ 
all  there  is  in  it,  just  as  soon  as  you  have  said  to  yourself  th^^ 
nations  and  races  begin  to  be,  grow,  become  mature  and  pa^^ 
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^^^wAj.   This  18  one  of  the  most  trivial  reflections  which  eolioul- 

"fcoys  are  taught     And  the  analogy  with  the  individual  life  is 

just  as  conimon  and  tells  ns  just  as  little.    The  analogy  hulds 

^bout  as  well  of  animals  and  plants,  m  it  does  of  nion  :  these 

^U  have  a  beginning,  a  yonth,  a  maturity ,  and  at  l&it  die.    A 

:^act  common  to  botany,  zoology,  and  history,  can  hardly  be 

^i  very  special  fact  in  history,  or  tell  us  much  about  its  laws 

^nd  order. 

How  much  does  it  tell  us  ?  Only  what  nobody  ever  doubted, 
or  ever  could  doubt:  that  all  that  exists  in  this  world,  in 
space  and  time,  has  had  and  will  have  a  beginning,  a  grow- 
ing and  an  ending,  in  the  individual  form  in  which  it  is  here 
njanifested.  And  when  we  have  learned  that,  what  have  wa 
learned  about  the  specific  nature,  characteristics  and  growth 
of  that  which  thus  appears  and  thus  passes  away  ?  Why,  just 
nothing  at  all.  We  have  still  to  find  out  all  that  from  a  study 
of  the  objects  themselves  in  their  interior  structure.  The 
analogy  dcxjs  not  Iielp  us  here  at  all,  Wliat  the  plaut  is,  what 
the  animal  is,  what  man  is,  what  society  is — wliat  are  the  lasvs 
and  developments  of  each  and  all  these — we  are  still  to  dis- 
cover from  a  particular  examinati<in  of  each  by  itself.  The 
analogy  is  then,  just  good  for  nothing,  as  a  help  in  the  most 
important  part  of  our  investigation. 

Is  human  society,  aa  a  whole,  under  the  same  laws  as  the 

I  individual,  and  under  no  other  ?  How  can  we  answer  this  ques- 
jtionj  Manifestly  only  by  studying  society  itselfjas  developed 
in  different  times,  races  and  nation g,  and  seeing  whether  there  is 
lliat  in  the  whole  which  is  not  in  the  parts  ;  or,  rather,  whether 
(anything  is  developed  in  the  socral  state,  in  nations,  in  races, 
which  could  not,  and  would  not,  be  developed  by  the  individ- 
tial  alone-  ScKiiety  may  come  and  go  like  individuals;  but 
ID  coming  and  g<ung  it  may  unfold  powers,  capacities,  and 
^bnds  which  the  individual  alone  could  never  attain  unto.  All 
^■Wen  may  be  alike  in  living,  growing,  and  dying  ;  but  tliat  does 
not  prevent  one  man's  history  f  i*om  being  a  very  different  sort 
of  development  from  tliat  of  another.  Society  may  live,  gmw, 
and  die  like  the  individual ;  but  then  its  development  may 
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have  resulted  in  something  more  than  can  be  comprised :  '  ^ 
tliis  abstract  formula  for  transient  existence  in  time  ar^^nd 
space.  Tliis  physiological  law,  protruded  witli  such  paraci^  -de 
of  science,  as  the  culmination  of  thought,  is  in  fact  one  of  tU'^he 
most  barren  schedules  of  human  progress  that  can  well  bS'  be 
excogitated.  • 

Society  is  indeed  made  up  of  individuals,  but  there  is  th^^^uit 
developed  in  the  combination  which  could  not  be  developti— ^  cd 
in  the  parts.  Even  chemistry  might  teach  us  that  atoms  con 
bined  produce  entirely  diflFerent  results  from  what  they  ev 
would,  or  could,  in  their  isolation.  Doubtless  there  is  that  Sz  in 
each  atom  which  fits  it  for  such  combination  J  but  yet  the  com^:^^'^' 
bined  result  is  a  new  and  different  product.  Still  more  mufc  -^^t 
this  be  the  case  when  *  the  elements  brought  together  ai^  -*^ 
liuman  souls,  with  all  their  boundless  capacities  and  infinite'  ^^ 
possibilities  of  union,  conflict,  and  adjustment.  The  resur  -^^It 
must  be  such  as  we  can  find  no  strict  analogy  for  in  the  ind  -^di' 
vidual  life.  Even  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  family,  in  iW  ^^ 
relations  of  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  ther^  '^ 

is  an  unfolding  of  the  moral  nature  and  of  the  affections,  c ^  of 

the  principles  of  love  and  duty,  such  as  the  merely  individu^ic  -lal 
life  cannot  attain  unto.     And  in  the  ordering  of  human  soc  =i-3;i- 
ety,  in  its  government,  laws,  and  institutions,  in  the  progre^^s^® 
of  art,  science,  and  religion,  and  in  the  aims  which  everr^  ry 
great  nation  has  in  view,  there  are  principles,  means,  an-^r:*d 
ends  involved,  which  far  suq^ass  any  possible  analogies  draw*:^^^'^ 
from  the  individual  life,  and  still  more  from  physiology.   An^^^^" 
when  we  come  to  the  vast  and  unfolding  drama  of  huraa^^*'^ 
history,  as  this  has  been  developed  in  the  successive  races  an-^criu 
nations  that  have  led  the  march  in  this  grand  and  solemn  prcz^^^ 
cession,  there  are  and  must  be,  principles,  aims,  and  ends  tlia^^^ 
will  forever  elude  the  grasp  of  him  who  tries  to  hamper  anc^^ 
contract  our  vision  by  crude  formulas  about  "  physiological 
laws."     Schelling  has  well  said  that  "  There  can  only  be 
history  of  such  beings  as  have  before  them  an  ideal  whi^h  can 
never  be  realized  by  the  individual  alone,  but  only  by  the 
race  as  a  whole." 
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The  analogy  between  individual  and  social  life  als<i  fails  in 
another  aspect.  All  individuals  die;  nations  rise  and  fall; 
l*ut  indi\  idnale  and  nirtjons  are  not  all  tliat  we  have  to  con- 
sider in  history.  There  aro  also  the  different  vntos,  and  tliei*e 
is  also  the  race  as  a  whf»le.  The  races  of  men  do  not  die  out, 
as  do  the  separate  nations.  With  few  exceptions,  they  reap- 
pear under  otlier  national  forms,  and  perpetuate  tlieir  life 
from  ar^e  to  age.  And  the  human  race,  as  a  whole,  haa  had, 
and  must  have,  a  continuous  being  until  the  great  end  of  its 
creation  aud  historic  gi-owth  is  reached.  Now,  it  is  just  with 
this  progre^  of  the  race  as  a  whole  that  the  philost^phy  of 
^^ifitory  and  the  law  of  its  develtnutient  have  to  do ;  and  it  is 
^^nst  here  that  the  analogy  with  the  individual  hfe  canntjt  be 
carried  out.  There  is  as  yet  no  decay,  but  rather  progress,  of 
the  race  as  a  whole.  Arul  this  there  must  be  if  we  can  have 
any  general  scheme  of  hiiuian  history.  And  even  whfii  par- 
ticular nations  lose  their  geographical  boundaries  ajid  liinits, 
and  are  said  to  die  out,  this  is  true  only  in  a  very  partial  and 
limited  sense.  Their  descendants  mingle  with,  and  lielp  to 
inake^  other  nations.     Their  laws,  literature,  arts,  and  science 

Rttrvive,  and  become  the  property  of  other  geueratiuiis.  And 
here  is  thus  acontiinious  life  of  the  human  race,  wIiIl-Ij  abides 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  changes  of  the  individuals.  What  is 
natural  and  physical  decays ;  what  is  moral  and  spiritual 
fiurvives,  and  shapes  t!ie  future. 

This  analogy,  then,  between  the  individual  and  social  life, 
and  tbeattetnpt  to  explain  all  history  by  such  an  analfigy,  must 
be  barren  and  fruitless.  It  can  only  issue  in  eliminating  from 
the  life  of  the  race  its  most  essential  and  important  de\'elop- 
menta  and  ends.     It  narrows  our  view  of  man's  whole  historio 

» career.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the  view  that  Provi- 
dence is  educating  the  race  for  moral  ends,  J)y  means  of  a  moral 
government,  and  that  the  physical  is  subordinate  and  subservi- 
ent to  the  moral.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  the  author  excludes 
the  moral  element  from  his  theory  of  the  progress  of  the  race. 

"      The  third  proposition  of  Dr,  Di-aper's  theory  is,  that  indi- 
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vidual  and  social  life  ia  under  the  control  of  pliyeiologica* 
lawB-  Hietory  ia  to  be  read  by  the  light  of  phyBiology.  The 
history  of  "the  intellectual  development  i*f  Europe,"  it  is 
daimed,  is  liero  wntteii  for  the  fii-st  time  ''  in  accordance  with 
phy Biological  principles*"  *' Tlie  equilibrium  and  movement 
of  humanity  are  altogether  physiological  phenomena."  To 
show  this  18  the  main  object,  that  it  is  shown  is  the  grand 
pretension^  of  the  volume.  The  author  has  written  a  work  ou 
pliysiology  of  considerable  repute ;  and  tbis  is  the  complement 
of  that  work,  treating  of  man  in  his  s*»c3al  relations,  in  the 
light  of  physiological  principles.  This  claim  struck  us  as  so 
unique  that  we  have  examined  the  volume  witli  epecial  care, 
in  tlie  hope  of  finding  some  light  cast  upon  the  bewildermeut 
into  which  we  uiuet  confess  the  project  cast  us.  We  ccmld 
not  at  all  understand  what  the  writer  meant,  and  we  have 
searched  for  explanation  and  evidence.  But  our  investiga- 
tions have  been  utterly  finiitless.  After  reading  the  volume, 
ita  arguments,  its  summaries,  we  are  still  as  much  iu  the  dark 
as  ever.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  yet  it  is  still  a  fact,  that 
there  is  not  in  the  whole  work  any  attempt  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  applying  pliysiology  to  history;  thei-e  is  no  ennmer- 
ation  of  the  '*  pb}siological  principles **  by  which  Ixistory  is  to. 
be  elucidated ;  tliere  is  no  proof,  and  no  attempt  to  prove,  at 
any  point  or  juncture  of  the  historic  series,  that  the  develop- 
ment baa  been  of  a  physiological  soi-t.  And,  upon  reflection, 
we  think  we  can  see  a  reason  for  this ;  and  that  is,  tiiat  it  eonld 
not  possibly  be  proved  ;  that  there  is  no  way  by  which  it  can 
be  shown,  and  that  tbere  are  no  facts  to  show,  that  history  is  i 
branch  of  physiology — that  historical  \awb  and  physiological* 
laws  are  identical.  In  the  fii^st  place,  the  author  has  not 
proved  this  thesis;  in  the  second  place,  he  could  not  if  he 
tried ;  in  the  third  place,  if  he  did,  it  would  lead  to  a  variety 
of  absurdities. 

lie  has  nowhere,  we  say,  proved  his  prime  position — that 
history  moves  according  to  physiological  laws.  The  onlj 
appearance  of  an  attempt  at  tliis  is  found  in  a  few  paseagas^ 
iu  which  he  repeats  over  the  fonnula  about  Infancy,  Child- 
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hood,  Toiitli,  Manhood,  Old  Age,  and  Death,  as  applicable 
to  Bocieti£?s  and  nations  as  well  as  individuals;  and^  as  if 
parallel  with  this,  the  division  of  the  progress  of  Greece  and 
Europe  into  periods  of  Inquiry,  of  Faith,  and  of  Reason* 
But  the  analogy  here  is  of  the  slightest  Infancy  may  be 
croduloiiB,  ehildho<»d  inquiring,  youth  believing,  manhood 
rational*  Ent  are  tlie  laws  by  which  childhfKjd  is  led  to 
inquire,  or  yonth  to  believe,  the  same  with  the  laws  by  which 
tlie  body  <if  the  child  is  made  and  the  physiology  of  youth  is 
developed  ?  The  physical  transition  froin  youth  to  nianhi>od 
is  in  accordance  with  certain  welbknown  physiological  laws 
regulating  the  growth  of  the  body.  Now,  is  it  these  same 
laws,  and  no  other,  which  regnlate  the  transition  in  a  nation 
from  the  age  of  faitli  to  the  age  of  reason  ?  Is  ihere  any- 
thing in  the  age  of  faith  which  resembles  the  structure  and 
laws  of  the  human  body  when  that  body  is  in  its  youth?  Is 
tliere  anytliing  in  the  age  of  reason  winch  resembles  the 
stnicture,  functions,  and  growth  of  the  human  body  when  it 
is  about  forty  or  fifty  years  old  ?  Is  reason  developed  ont  of 
faith  by  the  same  process  by  wliich  a  man  of  forty*tive  is 
developed  out  of  a  man  of  thirtv-five  years  of  age  J  Physi- 
ology, as  Dr,  Draper  treats  it,  in  his  manual  on  that  science, 
is  *'a  branch  of  natural  philosophy,"  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts — "statical  phy Biology,"  containing  'Uhe  conditions  of 
equilibrium  of  an  organized  form,"  and  "dynamical  physi- 
ology," or  the  "development"  of  the  organized  form,  its 
**oourBe  of  life/'  Until  history  can  be  resolved  into  some 
definite  organized  form,  %vitli  members  and  functions  physi- 
cally connected,  it  can  never  be  shown  tliat  it  is  only  "  a 
chapter  in  physiology/'  As  soon  as  it  is  attempted  to  make 
the  analogy  strict  and  scientific,  it  evaporates  into  a  fancy. 

Not  only  does  the  antlior  thus  neglect  the  proof  of  his  car- 
dinal position,  but,  we  add,  he  could  not  posBibly  prove  it  if 
he  tried  to  do  so.  No  human  ingenuity  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  history  is  controlled  by  phyBiological  laws.  All  that 
there  is  in  it  is  the  simple  fact  that  the  human  beings  who  go 
to  make  up  history  are  in  part  animals,  and,  so  far  forth,  each 
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one  of  them  is  under  the  laws  of  phjsiologj.  But  that  tlie 
historic  laws  are  tlie  same  with  the  physiological  laws  which 
shape  their  bodies^  is  a  very  different  eort  of  a  propoeitioD. 
Take,  for  example,  any  of  tlie  main  interests  of  sficiety  on 
whose  progress  the  welfare  of  the  body  politic  is  conditioned, 
and  try  to  find  out  the  amount  of  physiology  which  is  c3on- 
tained  in  it.  There  are  in  history,  says  the  author,  "five 
intellectual  raauifestationa  to  which  we  may  re&t:>rt — philo50  I 
phy,  science,  literature,  religion,  goveninient."  Now,  what 
physiuloglcal  principles  are  illustrated  and  exeniplified  in  the 
progress  of  mankind  in  any  one  of  these  higher  intellectual 
manifestations?  The  growth  of  philosophy,  for  instance,  is 
conditioned  upon  the  discovery  and  organization  of  ideas  and  < 
truth.  What  physiological  law  is  illustrated  by  the  proceBsea 
of  induction  and  deduction,  wbieh  are  necessary  to  the  un- 
folding of  truth  1  What  13  tbere  akin  even  to  the  inductive 
formula  in  any  of  the  laws  by  which  tbe  nervous  system  is 
fashioned  and  grows?  What  physiological  law  is  exempli- 
fied in  those  intuitions  by  which  we  recognize,  and  rest  in, 
ultimate  and  universal  truths?  Do  we  pass  from  the  prem- 
ises to  the  inference  in  a  logical  argument  in  the  same  way 
in  which  digestion  is  carried  forward  in  the  bodily  system  I 
The  subjects  compared  are  manifestly  so  disparate  that  we 
cannot  conceive  of  even  a  fugitive  analogy,  much  less  of  an 
identityj  between  them.  So,  too,  it  is  with  literature,  reli- 
gion, and  govennnent.  The  fundamental  ideas  in  each  are 
entirely  different  from  the  fundamental  idea  of  physiology, 
and  consequently  the  laws  of  their  growth  or  development 
must  be  different.  The  idea  of  animal  life  is  the  gerniinant 
idea  of  physiology ;  the  idea  of  God  is  the  essential  idea  of 
religion ;  the  idea  of  justice  is  the  controlling  idea  of  govern- 
ment j  and  until  it  can  be  shown  that  animal  life,  God,  and 
justice  are  all  identical,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  physiologi- 
cal laws  control  the  progress  of  religion  and  of  government. 

And  this  also  in  part  establishes  our  third  remark  ujion  this 
remarkable  scheme,  that  is,  if  it  were  proved  that  physiologi- 
cal laws  are  the  aarae  as  tlie  laws  of  history,  we  should  be 
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landed  in  a  variety  of  absurdities.  One  absurdity  la  this — 
that  jihysiuhigy  ja  the  qticeii  of  the  sciences;  that  all  art, 
ethics,  pulitics,  and  religion  are  but  brauclies  of  the  science 
of  animal  life.  For  if  ijhysiological  laws  make  and  control 
all  historical  developmentSj  then  whatever  appears  iu  liiistory 
is  but  au  eillux  of  thi^  stream  of  aiiiinal  life.  We  should 
have  to  reform  all  our  pi-ocesses  of  education,  and  all  our 
theories  in  art  and  morals,  to  say  nothing  of  religion »  The 
central  idea  of  philosophy  would  hcncefurth  have  to  be  that 
of  the  gn:»wth  of  a  physical  germ.  Instead  of  discoursing  of 
the  laws  of  beauty,  we  luusi  talk  almut  the  physiology  there* 
of ;  instead  of  enftu-ciug  the  moral  law  we  must  enjoin  ohedi- 
ence  to  physical  law ;  instead  of  conimendiug  religioua  duties 
to  the  conscience  we  must  insist  upon  our  physiological 
duties.  The  category  of  physical  development  must  displace 
that  of  an  immutable  rectitude.  And  how  would  the  other 
ces  fare  in  tlie  light  of  such  a  theory?  Can  they,  too, 
reduced  to  physiology  ?  Might  they  uc»t  also  set  np 
equally  good  claims  to  sutJr  universality?  W\\y  not  just  as 
well  attempt  to  explain  all  history  on  chemical,  or  astrono- 
mical, or  mathematical  principles,  as  on  physiological  I  We 
recotnraend  tlie  attempt  to  the  experts  in  these  sciences,  not 
doohting  that  they  can  show  as  many  and  as  good  rejisnns  in 
their  favor,  as  this  volume  adduces  iu  support  of  its  physi- 
ological hypothesis  about  the  intellectual  development  of 
Euroj>e. 

Such  are  the  main  propositions  of  this  volume,  so  far  as  it 
lap  claim  to  originality ;  and  we  have  dwelt  upon  them  more 
fully  because  tliey  fall  in  with  some  tendencies  of  the  times 
which  the  author  may  not  wisli  to  favor,  but  which  such  vagne 
and  unscientific  treatment  of  tlia  most  momentous  theories 
surely  eucou rages.  There  may  be  in  some  religions  thiiikers 
what  scientific  men  call  cant  and  prejudice  ;  but  there  is  also 
among  soiue  of  the  devotees  of  science  a  flippancy  in  talking 
about  moral  and  rehgious  truth  which  is  far  more  detrimental 
to  the  best  ami  highest  interests  of  man.  Religious  convictions 
have  a  strong  background  in  the  nature  and  necessity  of  reli- 
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pion  itself.  Kcligions  truth  is  vital ;  scientific  trnth  is  va  — ^vu- 
rI)I(\  Science  will  vindicate  itself;  the  tendencies  of  t  n^lw 
timoH,  the  progress  of  investigation*  favor  it.    We  have  W) 

quarrel  with  it,  and  no  fear  of  it,  in  its  proper  sphere.  B*"  -^flt 
vet  it  niuRt  leani  and  know  its  own  metes  and  boands,  and  nni^Dot 
<thtnide  itH  partial  principles  into  other  and  different  sphei^  -ca. 
•luHt  iiH  8(K>n  as  it  takes  up  the  assnmption  that  natural  scien  ^^cnce 
IB  all  in  all,  that  induction  is  the  onlv  road  to  truth,  tfaK=9)at 
all  hi8t(»ry  and  progress  are  conditioned  bv  physical  laws,  aj^i:-^ 
thence  alone,  just  so  soon  it  arrays,  and  must  array,  agaicr^:^B8t 
its  pn»tensi()nR,  not  only  the  religions  convictions  and  belief  <^ 

the  ra<'(»,  hut  also  the  prescripts  of  the  moral  sense,  and  lil^^-^^ 
M'irto  that  iiifttiiictive  belief  in  the  reality  of  spiritual  trut*"  -^ 
which  has  led  the  greatest  thinkers  of  every  age  to  elabora^^:^^® 
HVHt(»ni»  of  metaphysics.  We  are  far  from  classing  Dr.  Drap-^c=^r 
with  thoBc  sceptical  materialists  who  deny  moral  truth,  tiH^® 
iniuiortality  of  the  soul,  the  being  and  government  of  6o^==^> 
and  tlu»  l)(M»eii(^ence  of  the  Christian  faith.  There  are  inc^  ^^" 
dt»!ital  Ktatenients  scattered  through  his  work  which  imp  -^^v 
tluit  lu»  holdrt  to  these.  But  yet  the  undoubted  drift  of  hr:^*^ 
theory  is  to  encourage  those  speculations  which  run  in  a  diffe^^^^f" 
ent  direction,  and  enthrone  physical  laws  as  supreme.  IIJ^3^^ 
better  nature  nuiy  hero  be  inconsistent  with  his  philosophjaE^-^y' 
but  it  irt  with  hirt  philosophy  that  we  have  to  do  in  criticisin^^^^  ^ 
luH  laboi-H. 

And  there  are  several  |)oints  in  which  this  tendency  is  man -^=^^'^^* 
f(»st,  besidcH  the  main  theories  on  which  we  have  already  con:^==^°^* 
nuMittnl.     One  is  in  expressly  subo!*dinating  the  moral  to  th^^^  ^ 
intellectual,  denying  in  fact  the  reality  of  a  proper  mon^^"^ 
development  of  the  race.     A  kindred  error,  involved  in  thiaa  '^^f 
in,  that  he  nuikes  intellectual  development,  especially  in  th» -^^^ 
<h»nuiin  of  the  natural  sciences,  to  be  the  aim  and  issue  of  th^-    ^ 
whole  historic  course,     lie  also  casts  contempt  upon  all  meta— ^^ 
l»liyHicrt,  pi-operly  so  called,  taking  the  position   that  meta^ — 
phvHicrt  is  to  be  fashioned  and  refonned  by  physiology. 

Art  to  the  subordination  of  the  moral  element  in  human 
pii»y:reH«,  the  broad  ground  assumed  is,  "  that  the  aim  of  Nar 
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tnre  is  not  at  momlj  but  intellectual  development."  "  The 
iotcllectual  has  always  led  the  way  in  eodal  advancemont,  the 
moral  ha%4rig  been  fiubordinate  thereto.  The  former  has  been 
^e  maingprini^  of  moveinout,  the  latter  passively  affected.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  make  the  progress  of  society  depend  on  that 
^which  is  itself  controlled  by  a  higher  power.  In  the  earlier 
Atid  inferior  stages  of  individual  life  we  may  govern  through 
the  moral  alone-.  In  that  way  we  may  guide  children,  but  it 
is  to  the  nnrlerstanding  of  the  adtdt  that  we  mnst  api>eal  " 
Xp,  591).  What  the  aothor  meane  by  "moral"  and  w^hat  by 
^Piutellectuar'  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say,  for  he  nowhere 
<3efine3  the  terms ;  but  taking  them  in  their  ordinary  sense, 
^we  have  here  the  theory  of  Comte,  Buckle,  and  the  positivists 
expressed  in  an  unqualified  way,     IIow  a  believer  in  G<xland 

tdivine  government,  and  in  man's  immortal  destiny,  can  advo- 
te  eiich  a  view  we  cannot  conceive.     Morality,  from  its  very 
Mature,  sets  before  iis  as  our  ideal  the  great  end  of   hnman 
H|e — a  life  of  love  to  God  and  lo\*e  to  man,  of  justice,  truth 
^Sid  righteousness.   The  objects  for  which  states  labor,  in  their 
highest  functions  and  aims,  are  essentially  m<>ral  object*.   [Jn- 
leeB  intellectual  and  scientific  progress  contribute  to  the  devel- 
Opment  of  human  rights  and  the   establishment  of  justice, 
froedorn,  and  civil  equality,  they  fail  of   their  best  end,  and 
may  only  entail  evil  upon  society.     In  constructing  a  scheme 
Hf  human  life  and  of  human  society »  the  intellectual  must 
^Bbderve  the  moral,  for  the  moral  includes  the  great  and  per- 
^■aDei\t  interests  of  mankind.     Still  more  emphatically  is  this 
^roa  caae,  when  we  turn  from  hnman  to  divine  government  and 
laws.     By  the  consent  of  the  conscience  and  reason  of  the 
race,  God  is  essentially  good  and  holy ;  and  to  diffuse  goodness 
and  establish  righteousness  is  the  great  end  of  creation.     No- 
ly  can  believe  that  God's  chief  end  for  man  is  to  develop 
intellect     Even  Plato  taught  that  to  escape  evi!  we  must 
like  God,  and  that  to  be  like  God  we  must  be  righteous, 
Ts  government  of  his  rational  creatures  is  e^entially  a 
ftl  government ;   and  as  soon  as  we  doubt  or  deny  this 
remains  for  ns  no  God  to  love,  worship  and  obey,  but 
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only  some  blind  force  or  unconscious  and  impersonal  reas<i^i^ 
Only  materialism  or  pantheism  can  consistently  8nbordin^*.t© 
moral  to  natural  or  intellectual  ends.     It  is  indeed  true  tl^^i-^ 
there  is  not  in  human  history  such  a  development  of  n^^^ 
moral  principles,  as  there  is  of  new  scientific  facts  and  lav^r^^*. 
but  this  rather  attests  the  glory  of  moral  truth,  and  proves  ttime 
real  dignity  and  worth  of  human  nature.     New  moral  trut:l:^M 
are  not  discovered,  any  more  than  new  intuitive  truths  s 
discovered;  for  these  prime  principles  are  the  original  4 
dowment  of  man  as  a  moral  and  rational  being.     But  th^ 
are  as  conspicuous  and  new  applications  and  devielopmenta    ^=3f 
moral  truth  in  the  progress  of  society,  as  there  are  of  sci^^*^" 
tific  and  of  intellectual  truth.     The  truths  are  unchangeat>  Xe 
in  their  nature  and  evidence,  but  ever  varying  in  their  appli- 
cations to  human  society  and  life.      Human  rights,  justi*^* 
among  men,  forms  of  government,  the  principles  of  bene'^*^^ 
lence  and  charity — are  not  these  advancing  in  their  applica- 
tion to  society  as  the  race  advances?     Is  not  here  very  ina<-5^ 
of  the  real  progress  of  the  race  to  be  found  ?     Dr.  Drap^' 
tells  us  that  moral  motives  are  for  "inferior  stages"  of  cii-^' 
ture,  for  children  and  youth.     But  what  kind  of  a  culture   ** 
that  which  leads  a  person  to  put  the  moral  virtues,  such    ^^ 
justice  and  love,  below  intellectual  attainments?     In  spite  ^^^ 
the  positivists  we  must  still  hold,  that  a  man  may  know  ^^-^ 
chemistry,  geology  and  even  physiology,  and  yet  if  he  h^^^ 
not  charity  he  is  nothing.     The  fallacy  here  seems  to  consi^* 
in  this,  that  because  science  brings  to  light  some  new  faX?*^ 
and  principles,  and  morals  remain  immutable  in  their  nattix^ 
and  obligations,  therefore  there  is  progress  in  science  ai*^ 
none  in  morals.     But  in  the  development  and  application  ^^ 
moral  truth  there  may  be  as  conspicuous  progress  in  hnmfl^ 
society  as  there  is  in  the  growth  of  the  knowledge  of  pby^' 
cal  laws.     Bishop  Butler  might  still  give  a  few  useful  hintt 
even  to  men  of  science :  "  Knowledge  is  not  our  proper  happJ' 
ness.  .   .   .    Men  of  deep  research  and  curious  inquiry  should 
just  be  put  in  mind  not  to  mistake  what  they  are  doing.    K 
tlieir  discoveries  serve  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion  in  the 
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man  has  a  wide  scope.  It  includes  the  art  of  reasoning;  bnt 
wc  do  not  always  find  onr  most  expert  logicians  among  the 
geologists  and  physiologists.  It  embraces  imagination  also: 
but  our  highest  poets  are  not  necessarily  deep  in  anatomj. 
Intellect,  too,  should  be  conversant  with  ultimate  trnths;  yet 
we  cannot  say  that  the  natural  sciences  directly  contribute  to 
elucidate  such  truths.  The  highest  effort  of  the  intellect 
must  be  in  the  attempt  to  construct  a  complete  sptem  of 
truth,  to  organize  the  realm  of  ideas  in  one  scheme.  Of  that 
scheme,  the  natural  sciences  may  give  an  important  part,  but 
yet  not  the  most  important  To  reduce  all  reason  and  intel- 
lect to  the  attempt  at  understanding  physical  law  alone  is  to 
degrade  and  not  ennoble  human  nature.  Such  a  reagon 
would  not  be  reason  in  any  recognized  or  intelligible  use  of 
the  term. 

In  harmony  with  this  theory  is  Dr.  Draper's  contempt  of 
metaphysics,  and  his  strange  assumption,  that  future  metfr 
physical  systems  are  to  be  written  on  physiological  principlefl 
alone.  In  giving  his  sketch  of  the  Greek  culture  he  intro- 
duces a  superficial  account  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  evidently 
drawn  from  second-rate  sources.  But  in  his  whole  narration 
about  European  civilization,  he  totally  ignores  its  mental, 
moral,  and  metaphysical  sciences.  A  man  who  can  write* 
history  of  '*  the  intellectual  development  of  Europe,"  and  say 
nothing  of  the  systems  of  Descartes,  Malebranche,  and  Spin- 
oza, pass  over  Leibnitz  and  Kant  with  a  word  or  two,  ntteriv 
neglect  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  not  refer  toC5ou8in,and 
jmss  by  in  silence  Reid,  Stewart,  Mill,  and  Ilamilton,  moat 
have  a  very  singular  notion  of  the  task  he  has  set  before 
himself.  In  fact,  the  last  part  of  his  work  is  really  not  roach 
more  than  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences. 
lie  says  himself,  "  the  reader  has  doubtless  remarked  that,  lu 
the  historical  sketch  of  the  later  progress  of  Europe  given  ifl 
this  book,  I  have  not  referred  to  metaphysics,  or  psychologjj 
or  mental  philosophy.  ...  It  is  only  through  the  phywcal 
that  the  metaphysical  can  be  discovered."  This  deficiency, if 
there  were  no  other,  stamps  the  volume  as  really  worthlesfl  i» 
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respect  to  its  professed  object.  Fur  the  intellectual  history  of 
Europe  is  in  great  part  summed  up  in  its  psychologies  and 
]DelaphyBic8.  The  author  might  juet  as  well  write  a  physi- 
^ogj  without  alluding  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  a 
%ny  without  allusion  to  eap.  It  would  be  no  raOre  uf  a 
Itmder.  And  from  the  specimens  he  has  given  us  of  his 
ttowledge  and  acmtien  about  metaphyBJcal  syatema,  we  are 
oed  to  think  tliat  there  is  Boioe  reason  for  this  silence, 
doee  not  know  or  understand  these  great  specidative  at- 
of  modern  thought,  lie  is  not  able  to  grapple  with 
ftbjeeta  which  they  present.  Thus  his  account  of  Kant 
^a  miBtake.  He  ascribes  Uy  him  the  view  (p.  172)  "  that 
16  but  one  source  of  knowledge,  the  union  of  the  object 
be  subject — but  two  elemerUs  thereof y  space  and  time/' 
^ifl  an  inexcusable  blunder.  So,  too,  in  his  speculations 
the  criterion  of  truth,  he  comes  to  the  conclusiou,  "  that  in 
be  unaninuuis  consent  of  the  entire  human  race  lies  the  hu- 
^flian  criterion  of  troth."  Wliat  a  valuable  criterion  1  With 
deference  to  the  author's  scientific  knowledge,  we  moat  say 
he  18  not  the  man,  qualified  by  either  his  attainments  or 
I  grftsp,  to  pass  sentence  on  the  wurks  of  the  great  thinkers 
\  modem  Europe,  to  sooff  at  metaphysics,  or  proclaim  the 
erepitude  of  theology. 

He  intimates,  indeed,  that  metaphysics  i^  to  be  reformed  by 

ibiogy.     This  crops  out   in  several  passages.    But  the 

not  further  developed.     We  wi&fi  he  would  undertake 

ik.    We  should  like  to  see  the  result.     Metaphysics  on 

iijfBiolc^ical  principles  would  certainly  be  a  novelty.    Meta- 

kjsaes  is  the  science  of  trutli  and  being :  physiology  is  the 

I  of  natural  organisms.     Has  the  author  any  idea  of 

be  means  when  he  says,  that  all  truth,  all  ideas,  the 

phy  of  being,  can  be  evolved  fn^m  physiology,  and  de- 

on  strictly  physiological  principles!     We  should  just 

I  soon  think  c»f  developing  the  moral  law  from  geology,  or 

Dstmctitig  the  science  of  government  by  means  of  botanical 

ifioiplea. 

There  are  some  other  incidental  points  in  this  work  which 
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we  had  intonded  to  comment  upon,  but  we  can-only  make  s 
puling  refoivnce  to  them.  His  jadgment  on  Lord  Bacon  is 
al>fnrdlv  niijnst,  describing  him  as  " a  pretender  in  science,! 
time-jsen  Ing  politician,  an  insidioos  lawyer,  a  corrnpt  judge, 
a  bad  man.''  His  judgment  on  the  Baron  of  Verulam  may 
perchance  react  on  himself,  that  "  with  the  andacitj  of  igno^ 
ani-e,  he  presumed  to  criticise  what  he  did  not  underetani 
i>f  Milton's  Paradise  Li^t,  we  are  told  that,  "  a  Manichean 
ct^mj»5iition  in  reality,  it  was  mistaken  for  a  Christian  poem.' 
11  is  account  of  the  early  Christian  controversies,  the  Athana- 
sian  and  Augustinian,  is  lix)se  and  incomplete — giving  the 
mere  surface  of  the  matter ;  as  is  the  case  too  with  his  allfr 
sions  to  the  s^oholastie  theology,  and  the  central  question  of 
nominalism  and  realism.  lie  re}>eateilly  discredits  miraculous 
interventiims.  Ilis  sketches  of  early  Christian  and  medieval 
history  do  not  Wtray  any  acquaintance  with  the  latest  and 
K^t  literature  of  the  subject.  He  talks  of  the  "  grim  ortho- 
di»x  pnKluetions  of  the  wearisome  and  ignorant  fathers  of  the 
chunh.''  His  estimate  of  tlie  value  and  power  of  the  Mo- 
hammeilan  influence  is  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  only  in  the 
accinmt  of  the  pn^ress  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  some 
of  his  sjH^culations,  anaU>gies,  and  groupings  in  this  depart- 
ment, that  the  volume  can  be  considered  as  having  added  to 
our  stiK-k  of  knowlcilge,  or  can  be  recommended  for  use.  b 
its  main  thei^ry  and  aim  it  is  a  mistake  and  a  failure,  and  m 
some  of  its  principles  it  favors  jHjmicious  tendencies. 

Theology  and  metaphysics  have  interests  to  guard,  as  sacred, 
to  say  the  least,  as  those  of  the  positive  sciences.  Both  these 
high  branches  of  thought  have  their  own  history,  their  fitting 
niethods,  their  proper  domain.  Science  also  has  its  rightful 
sphere,  its  appropriate  methods,  its  legitimate  principles  and 
results.  It  is  to  study  and  interpret  nature.  Let  it  do  its 
w(»rk  well  and  thoroughly.  But  it  has  no  right  to  impose  its 
processes  and  principles  upon  the  spiritual  world.  Spirit  can- 
not be  explained  by  matter,  nor  the  laws  of  spirit  by  the  laws 
of  matter.  Pliysiology  is  excellent  and  useful  in  its  place: 
but  it  is  not  ethics,  it  is  not  metaphysics,  it  is  not  theolc^— 
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nor  does  it  give  the  law  even  to  history.  History  includes  it, 
bat  it  includes  a  vast  deal  more,  the  development  of  man's 
whole  nature,  under  a  divine  guidance,  towards  the  highest 
moral  and  spiritual  ends.  And  this  development  and  these 
ends  are  to  be  explained,  if  at  all,  not  on  physiological,  but 
on  moral  and  spii  itual  principles.  Providence,  and  not  natural 
law,  controls  the  course  of  history  and  determines  the  destiny 
of  die  race. 


WHEDON   ON   THE  WILL.* 


Tbtk  conflict  between  freedom  and  necessity  has  agitated 
aJl  Bchools  of  philosophy  and  theology.  Fate  and  ehancGj 
necessity  and  coixtin^ncy,  divine  sovereignty  and  free  will* 
foreknowledge  and  Belf-determination,  certainty  and  power  to 
tlie  contrary,  law  and  liberty — all  these  contrasted  phrases 
indicate  different  forms  of  the  same  radical  problem.  The 
^hole  qnestioD  centres  in  the  application  of  the  universal  and 
lational  idea  of  causality  to  the  acts  of  the  Will.  Is  the  Will 
Arholly  and  purely  cause,  or  does  it  come  under  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect?  The  intricacy  of  the  inquiry  makes  it  diffi- 
cnlt;  its  vital  issues  make  it  momentous.  The  government  of 
Godj  and  the  responsibility  of  man  are  equally  involved. 

At  the  outset,  each  of  the  two  factors,  divine  eovemignty 
and  man^s  tree  will,  seems  t<:>  have  for  itself  sufficient  evidence. 
In  simple  and  direct  consciousness  no  euibarrassinent  is  felt ; 
but  in  the  reflex  consciousness  of  the  philosophic  raind  there 
Gome  up  conflicting  s[>ecalatiuns,  which  cither  imperil  hunmn 
fesponsibility  or  impugn  the  divine  majesty.  The  problem  is, 
to  reconcile  the  two;  or,  at  least,  so  to  state  each  that  the 
other  shall  not  be  deprived  of  its  rights*  And  here  oonf  iision 
18  apt  to  arise,  whether  from  poverty  of  language,  inaccuracy 
of  thought,  or  positive  inability  to  grasp  the  hidden  connections 
of  things  BO  diverse  and  so  profound.     It  may  be,  that  from 


•  From  the  American  Prt^byterian  and  Thmli^gieal  Metfrne^  for  Jaauary, 

«tnm  Freedom  of  thk  Will  ah  a  Basia  of  Hitmak  BispoNBrBti.rrY 
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the  nature  of  the  case,  we  cannot  fully  master  the  consilleni 

of  law  and  liberty,  until  wc  can  fathom,  not  only  the  deptlis  o. 
human  consciousness,  but  also  the  mystery  of  the  divine  agency  ^^ 
And  this  Mjle  thought,  rightly  weif^hed,  will  dint  the  edge  oM 
many  a  sharp  definition.     Man^g  freedom  may  be  so  defined^ 
as  logit^ally  to  exclude  even  foreknowledge ;  Gud's  agencj^ 
may  be  so  defined,  as  to  imply  that  he  is  the  efficient  cause  o^fc 
all  htiman  vulitiooB.     And  though  we  cannot  penetrate  ibi^ 
interaction  of  the  two,  yet  we  may  see  when  either  is  rulec^ 
out  by  the  very  terms  in  which  the  other  is  propouudecX 
Though  we  cannot  &i»lve  a  myBtery,  we  may  appreciate  a  logi 
cal  contradiction.     The  problem  is  not  a  simple  one,  to  be 
answered  by  aii  analysis  of  one  series  of  similar  facts  ;  but  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  complex,  reaching  to  the  very  poles  of 
the  moral  univei"se.     No  one  is  prepared  to  discuss  it,  who 
has  not  au  awe-inspiriug  eense  of  the  divine  majesty,  as  weV 
as  a  deep  conviction  of  tlie  difficulties  tliat  environ  the  nlii 
mate  moral  prcfereneea  of  a  responsible  human  will. 

We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  acts  of  the  will  are  simple, 
and  easy  of  definition.  As  revealed  in  immediate  conscious- 
ness these  acts  are  simple,  being  the  dii'ect  expression  of  per- 
sonal power ;  but  the  will,  in  its  supreme  preferences,  contains 
the  most  complex  and  subtle  elements  of  our  moral  life.  Th«» 
will,  in  fact,  brings  our  whole  being  into  concentrated  cxpn* 
sion.  At  the  basis  are  the  generic  elements  of  human  nature  , 
these  are  individualized  in  a  distinct  moral  pers^inality ;  and 
the  person,  putting  forth  power,  especially  in  the  form  of 
choice  or  preference,  is  the  Wilh  It  is  only  logically  that  the 
will  is  distingnishable  fi-om  the  man  or  jierson  j  really,  it  is 
never  so.  And  all  tlie  otlier  so-called  powei's  or  faculties  of 
the  mind  converge  hei*e ;  they  run  into,  and  so  complicate, 
the  will^s  energy.  It  is  usnally  said,  that  the  intellect  acts 
first,  and  then  the  feelings,  and  then  the  will ;  and  this  to  a  a 
certain  extent  is  true,  as  in  formal,  deliberate  choice ;  but  thii^ 
is  far  from  cornprisii]g  the  whole  of  the  wilFs  agency.  For  a^ 
subtler  analysis  indicates,  that  it  is  rather  below  than  on  th^^ 
surface  of  the  other  powers  of  tlie  mind — next  to  the  verj^— 
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peraon ;  and  that  it  is  implieatec]  in  all  putting  forth  of  power, 
whether  internally  or  externally.  Ita  vJiief  f  mictiun,  however , 
h  in  choice ;  and  this  is  in  the  two-fold  form  of  immanent 
preference  and  execntive  acta. 

In  the  idea,  and  in  tlie  act  of  choice^  it  is  of  course  implied 
that  there  may  be  (not  that  there  always  are)  two  or  more 
objects  or  ends  in  view;  that  between  them  election  is  to  be 
made ;  and  that,  so  far  as  the  general  capacity  of  choice  ia 
concerned,  there  is  a  natnral  possihilitj  of  electing  the  one  or 
the  other.  Bot  the  actnal  chtKwsiiig  is  dejiendent  on  other 
conditions  than  this  possibility  of  dififerent  elections;  it  in- 
chides  as  wellj  and  by  an  eqiml  stringency,  motives,  opportu- 
nities, and  the  moral  bias,  or  antecedent  state,  of  the  w^ill 
itself.  Thefeo  all  help  to  constitute  the  volition.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  generic  bias  uf  the  will,  its  moral  habit, 
detennines  the  special  volitions,  until  some  great  crifiis  comes. 
Every  human  being  is  in  such  a  state  in  respect  to  sin,  until 
he  is  led,  and  only  by  divine  grace,  to  think  upon  his  ways 
and  come  to  his  right  mind.  And  this  moral  inability  of  the 
ftinner  to  repent  and  turn  unto  God,  without  the  impulse  and 
aid  of  divirje  grace,  is  as  certain  as  any  fact  in  man's  spiritual 
history-  In  human  consciousness  it  is  reconcilable  and  recon< 
ciled  with  the  deepest  sense  of  responsibility  and  guilt  j  so 
that  it  is  only  the  logic  of  sophistrj^  and  not  the  voice  of  con- 
sciousucfis  or  conscience,  which  sets  the  two  at  variance. 
Whenever  man  is  religious,  and  so  far  forth  as  he  is  religious, 
he  feels  and  knows  his  need,  especially  as  a  sinner,  of  entire 
dependence  on  God's  grace  for  renewal  and  redemption.  And 
when  his  trust  in  that  grace  is  most  absorbing,  when  his  will 
and  the  divine  will  flow  together,  then,  too,  he  has  the  high- 
eat  conscious  sense  of  fi*eedom ;  for  his  whole  soul  goes  out  in 
unimpeded  love  to  God  ;  he  has  found  the  metes  and  measure 
of  his  moral  being,  and  in  the  highest  moral  necessity  is  con- 
BGions  of  the  highest  moral  freedom.  Sin  is  a  bondage  of  the 
Boat ;  and  in  holiness  alone  is  its  perfect  liberty  reiustiitcd* 

These  now  are  patent  and  substantial  facts  about  human 
uaturCi  and  man's  moral  experience  and  history,  which  every 
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theory  of  the  will  is  bound  to  recognize.     They  bring    ^^ 
some  of  the  main  points  in  the  perennial  controversy  betw^^eB 
Calviuists  and  Arminians,  which  Dr.  Whedon  has  renewec^^^^^ 
his  treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.     The  author  is  ^p^^elU 
known  as  the  able  and  diligent  editor  of  the  Methodist  Qi^^*^ 
terly  Review^  and  is  looked  upon  as  the  acutest  representa^^Ri^® 
of  tlie  theology  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.   His  bcr==>o^ 
nominally  an  essay  on  the  Will,  is  really  an  advocacy  of  _      ^ 
minianism  and  an  attack  on  Calvinism.      And  he  bringu    ^  ^ 
Calvinistfi,  old  school  and  new  school,  in  New  England  ancr:::^  ^ 
all  branches  of  the  Presbysterian  church,  under  the  same  c^=3on- 
demnation.     It  is  rather  amusing  to  see  Princeton  and  An^^^^^ 
ver,  Bangor  and  New  Ilaven,  swept  into  the  same  drag-n  -^^t ; 
all  classed  as  "  necessarians."     The  utmost  he  will  concede^^^  ^ 
the  Calvinistic  advocates,  even  of  "  power  to  the  contrary  "  ^ 

that  they  are  "crude  freedomists."      He  will  not  admit  th^  ,M^Q^ 
into  the  full  Armiiiian  fellowship  unless  they  are  prepared^E:^  ^ 
say,  that  the  "  power  to  the  contrary  "  has  actually  been  ex^^^^^^ 
cised,  or,  that  they  do  sometimes  choose  from  the  weaker  ^^' 

ducement;  or,  that  God  simply  foreknows  and  does  not  fo^^^^"^ 
ordain — for,   after  all,  it  is  the  divine  decree  which   m^-^^^ 
gravels  a  consistent  Arminian.    Yet  still  we  think,  the  autlc^  ^  ^ 
is  rather  hard  on  some  who  have  gone  as  far  as  they  could     ^^  ^^ 
his  line,  and  only  stopped  just  short  of  absurdities  and  cr:^'^^"" 
tradictions.     He  seems  to  think  that  there  are  but  two  wor^^-"'"^ 
in  the  whole  discussion, /r^^o/n  and  necessity  ;  that  these  ha'  -^^^^ 
invariably  the  same  sense — which  of  coui'se  he  defines ;  th-^^^^ 
there  is  no  debatable  land  between ;  and  that  Arminians  ha*^"*^*^ 
the  monopoly  of  freedom  while   Calviuists  are  fixed  boui^^ 
to  fate.     This  is  about  tlie  upshot  of  his  argument     Ev^-^^ 
when  a  Calvinist  says  that  by  "  necessity  "  he  means  only  "  eel*' 
tainty,"  Dr.  Whedon  retorts  that  by  "  certainty  "  he  must  meafl 
only  "  necessity."    He  cannot  get  quit  of  the  notions,  that  Cal- 
vinism is  the  same  as  pure  necessity,  and  that  predestination 
means  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin.      Nor  will  he  allow  to 
Edwards  and  his  school  the  benefit  of  tlieir  own  nice  distinc- 
tions and  emphatic  disclaimers.    Taking  his  prominent  terms 


an  isolated  way^  he  never  thinka  of  making  joints^  or  of  liar- 
:3noniziDg  aDtagouienis;  and  bo  be  finds  it  hard  to  understand 
Budi  processes  in  other  minds.    More  than  half  of  his  volnme 
is  devoted  to  a  perversion  and  attempted  refutation  of  the 
**  necessarian  arguments,"  especially  thui-e  of  the  eider  Ed- 
"ward&     For  each  new  advocate  of  Arniinianism  must  still 
etorm  that  eitadel- — though  it  has  been  so  often  demolished. 
But  every  fresh  *"*  freedom ist  "  is  dissatisfied  with  the  work  of 
Us  predeceBsors,  and  has  to  provide  himself  with  new  weapons, 
that  is,  a  new  set  of  definitions,  which  have  not  yet  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  Calviuistic  logic.    Onr  uew  knight  thinks  that 
**  self-determining  power  of  the  will "  is  an  infelicitous  expres- 
sion ;  that  "liberty  of  indifference  "  is  inapt ;  that  **coiitin- 
geney  of  volition  "  excites  misapprehensions ;  that  "  power  to 
the  contrary,"  implies  what  it  should  not ;  and  conjes  into  the 
contest,  armed  cap-a-pie,  in  a  complete  panoply  of  new  and 
strange  words,  phrases,  And  deiinitions,  wliich  bristle  defiance. 
An  author  has  an  niidunbted  right  to  make  his  own  defini- 
tions ;  and  a  writer  of  authority  may  now  and  then  introduce  a 
new  and  needed  term,  which  will  be  welcomed  tn  the  language. 
But  Dr.  Whedon's  volume  is  fairly  disfigured  by  verba  m^o- 
leniiu^  and  awkward,  not  to  say  barbarous,  phrases ;  *"  such  a.s 
**  freedom  ism,"  *' vulitionate,"  *' volitivity,*'  "  motivily,'' *' iu- 
tuity,"  *'  definiting,"  **  certained/'  "  miistness,"  "  transgresso 
rineee,"  "  resultant  cause,'' in  the  seneo  of  the  cause  producing 
the  result;  "  free  to  alterities,^'  "  eternal,  divine,  free  volitiv- 
ity,"  and  the  like.     Such  grotesque  novelties  and  freaks  of 
expression  add  nothing  either  to  the  purity  or  the  force  of 
style.     They  are  needless,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  author 
who  is  often  clear  and  concise  in  his  definitions  and  arguments, 
and  who  is  quite  able  to  express  his  definite  ideas  iu  good  old 
English  undefi^led.     They  obscure  the  thought  and  embarrass 


•  We  referred  to  a  few  of  ttiese  in  tbe  July  mimber  of  onr  Review,  whicli 
tbie  Methodui  Qaarterl^  for  October  cotnmeDtfi  ou  with  sUght  coxirteej,  and 
•ome  inaoGiiTapy ;  sajing,  e.  g< ,   ^'  The  phroae  ^  eqtiilibrial  wiU '  do^  not 
oociir  ■"  bat  it  is  found  in  the  table  of  coBtenta,  p.  7,  "  Indifference  \b  equi 
librialwia" 
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tlie  attention.  To  read  this  work  intelligibly,  we  have  to  learn 
a  new  Arminianese  dialect,  which  in  a  condensed  form  run- 
neth somewhat  after  this  fashion  :  ^  Freedom  is  the  power  of 
alternate  choice,  otherwise  called  pluripotential  cansalitj; 
while  necessity  is  unipotent  and  automatically  resultant  from 
inalternative  particular  causation ;  the  will,  as  an  uncaused 
cause,  is  necessarily  free  to  alterities ;  its  volitivity  may  be 
from  pure  intuity  whatever  be  the  motivity;  in  a  trueeqni- 
librial  or  equipollent  cause  there  cannot  be  any  mustnesSjfor 
no  one  can  really  volitionate  where  there  is  non-existence  of 
power  but  to  a  fixation." 

One  assumption  underlies  our  author's  reasonings,  which 
demands  a  moment's  consideration ;  and  that  is,  that  Calvin- 
ism as  a  system  stands  or  falls  with  tlie  doctrine  of  "  philoso- 
phical necessity,"  as  expounded  by  Edwards ;  as  if  that  meta- 
physical dogma  had  a  quasi  symbolical  authority.  This  is 
far  from  being  the  case.  The  essential  Calvinistic  tenet  is 
that  of  the  divine  purposes ;  "  philosophical  necessity  "  is  but 
an  adjunct  of  the  system,  employed  to  elucidate  some  aspects 
and  relations  of  the  divine  decree.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  de- 
nied by  many,  who  have  still  held  to  tlie  general  Eeformed 
theology  against  both  Lutherans  and  Arminians.  The  bite 
Principal  Cunningham,  of  Edinburgh,  maintained  in  ^ 
elaborate  essay,  that  the  Westminster  Confession  neither  re- 
quires nor  forbids  the  holding  of  tliat  philosopheme.  And 
many  divinps  of  our  own  country,  both  old  school  and  new 
school,  have,  on  diflFerent  grounds,  dissented  from  some  of  the 
phraseology  and  arguments  of  the  sage  of  Northampton 
Since  he  wrote  there  have  been  great  changes  in  the  state  oi 
the  question.  Edwards  himself  would  have  written  in  adii* 
ferent  tone  against  tlie  evangelical  Arminianism  of  theMetho* 
dist  church  as  represented  by  Dr.  Whedon,  from  that  which 
he  assumed  towards  the  cold  and  rationalizing  Arminianisfli 
of  his  own  times,  w^iich  denied  original  sin,  and  special  grace. 
Had  he  been  opposing  pantheism  he  would  unquestionably 
have  modified  some  of  his  positions  and  illustrations.  Few 
persons  uow-a-days  would  accept  all  his  definitions  as  final 
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He  does  not  carefully  disthignish  between  the  different  usages 
of  the  word  *  cause;'  he  seems  to  limit  freedom  too  exchi- 
fiively  to  executive  volition ;  at  times  he  implies  that  the 
whole  causal  |K)wer,  producing  volition,  resides  in  tlie  motives ; 
hia  conception  of  causation  (in  con  form  ity  with  the  philoscj- 
phy  of  his  day)  is  derived  from  the  spliere  of  mechanics 
ratlier  than  from  that  of  living  or  spontaneous  forces;  and 
he  is  so  in  earnest  in  arguing  against  the  self-determining 
power  of  the  will  as  to  neglect  that  eleiiient  of  self-determi- 
nation which  is  nndoubtedly  found  in  every  personal  act 
Bat  still  a  critic,  who  can  see  no  essential  difference  between 
**DTIolbachian  atheism  and  Edwardean  Calvinism;"  who 
gays  that  the  system  of  Edwards  is  "  accordant  with  the  worst 
forms  of  Uuiversalism  and  Parkerism  in  our  own  country  ;  *' 
and  who  cannot  even  master  his  distinctions  betwceii  natural 
ability  and  moral  inability,  is  but  ill  prepared  to  do  justice 
to  a  work,  which  Inis  received  the  homage  of  high  eulogy 
and  sharp  assault  from  many  of  the  best  minds  of  the  last 
hundred  years.  With  all  its  minor  drawbacks,  the  system 
which  Edwards  espoused  is  still,  in  its  essential  features  and 
necessary  connections  and  relations,  what  the  great  Brad- 
warJine  of  old  called  it,  in  the  title  of  his  famous  book,  the 
Qjmsa  Dei  contra  Pelagium,  For  Armiuianiam  logically 
demands  Pelagianism.  It  is  only,  as  we  shall  see,  by  a  for- 
tunate inconsistency,  or  rather  by  a  complete  disregard  of  his 
th©<.^ry  of  freedon^i,  that  Dr.  Wiedon  is  able  to  tnaintaiu  his 
orthodoxy  when  he  comes  to  the  main  problems  of  the  theo- 
dicy. Vaunting  his  notion  of  freedom,  even  in  the  title  of  his 
work,  as  tlie  only  "  basis  of  human  responsibility  and  a  divine 
government,"  he  is  forced  to  ignore  it,  when  he  encounters 
the  knotty  questions  about  the  divine  prescience,  the  guilt  of 
original  sin,  and  the  vindication  of  the  divine  justice  in  view 
of  sin;  and  to  put  the  whole  stress  of  his  solutions  on  an 
entirely  different  basis.  Freedom  is  supplemented  by  a 
"gracious  ability,"  and  justice  itself,  it  is  argued,  demauda 
the  system  of  rcdemptioiK  And  so  this  book,  just  because  it 
is  sharp  and  strennotis,  illustrates  more  fully,  perhaps,  than 
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product  of  this  school,  the  inevitable  tendencies 

aiateiides  inherent  in  the  Arminian  sjstem,  which 

gicallj  and  theologically,  between  Calvini^ni  and 

*  .    _       sm,  having  some  of  the  maip  difficulties  of  both^ 

without  the  consistency  of  either, 

Dn  Whedon's  work  is  divided  into  three  Parts,  Part 
First  is  entitled  The  Issne  Stated:  Part  Second  considers 
the  Necessitaiian  Argnmeiit:  Part  Third  is  devoted  to  the 
Positive  Argutnent  for  the  writer's  own  theory.  This 
arrangement  involves  the  necessity  of  frequent  repetitions^ 
and  the  inconvenience  of  refuting  the  **  necesfiarian  "  on  the 
ground  of  the  ^v^iter'8  theory  before  that  baa  been  fully 
established.  But  the  argument  after  all  hinges  on  the  defi- 
nitions of  terms  and  the  correct  statement  of  the  issue.  And 
if  an  author  in  his  deliuitions  assumes  the  point  in  debate,  or 
misstates  the  ground  of  those  whom  he  opposes,  the  apparent 
victory  may  Vie  both  easy  and  unprofitable. 

What  is  tlie  Will?  Edwards  says  it  *46  the  power  to 
choose,"  Dr.  Wliedon,  replies  "  choice  is  a  word  as  obectire 
as  will"  But  choice  certainly  indicates  the  chief  mode  of 
the  will's  action,  and  is  less  "obscure"  tlian  Will,  since  it  is 
directly  known  as  an  act  in  consciousness.  His  own  defini- 
tion is  that  "Will  18  the  power  of  the  soul  by  which  it  is  tbe 
conscious  author  of  an  intellectual  act"  But  are  not  '*  con- 
scious author  **  and  "  an  intentional  act"  quite  aa  "obscure'' 
as  choice !  'Can  there  not  be  an  unconscious  act  of  die  Will  ? 
What  room  is  left  on  the  basis  of  this  definition  for  making 
a  distinction  between  the  immanent  prefei-ences  and  the  exe- 
cutive acts  of  the  Will ?  Is  the  will  all  act?  Has  it  no  per- 
manent states?  This  definition  also  neglects  the  essential 
element  of  "  choice/'  which  is,  however,  brought  in  after- 
wards when  our  author  says  (p.  18)  that  he  alwaya '^*' usee 
volition  and  choice  interchangeably."  Choice,  he  adds,  ia 
"  a  volition  in  view  of  some  perceived  preferability  "  in  the 
object.  His  peculiar  usage  of  terms  now  begins  to  appear. 
"Volitions  are  neither  voluntary  nor  involuntary,  but  voli- 
tional;" "a  voluntary  volition  is  impossible."     Tliat  is,  lie 
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le  direct  act  of  the  will  "  uolifwnal^^^  and  "tlie  const 
queiit  act  of  the  body  or  mind  voluntary y  But  this  is  arbi 
trary,  and  contrary  to  the  best  usage  and  the  common 
ftense  of  the  English  tongue.  To  say  that  volitions  are  not 
volimtafy,  and  that  voluntary  acts  are  not  acts  of  ibe  will,  is 
to  confuse  the  established  meaning  of  words,  and  mnkiply 
vain  distinctions. 

In  what  does  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  consist  ?  In  all 
definititms  of  freedom  there  is  a  certain  inadequacy  in  lan- 
guage to  reprodoce  the  precise  fact  of  conscionsnesa.  The 
terms  ought  to  he  perpetually  interpreted,  not  by  l<}oking  at 
them  irigically,  but  by  reading  tliern  psychologically.  Tree- 
dom  is  bnrn  and  livea  in  consciousness.  It  is  known  only  in 
and  with  choice  or  .preference.  External  freedom  is  the 
p<:)wer  or  opporttmity  of  doing  as  one  pleases.  Interna!  free- 
dom is  found  both  in  the  capacity  and  in  the  exercise  of 
choice ;  it  is  in  and  of  the  will,  because  the  will  can  and  does 
choose.  The  will,  in  the  act  of  choice,  is  free,  not  only  from 
external  coercion  and  inward  necessity,  but  also  in  the  choice 
actually  made.  It  is  free  in  what  it  chooses,  as  well  as  in 
respect  to  what  it  does  not  choose.*  Tliere  may  be  a  free 
choice  when  only  one  object  is  before  the  mind ;  but,  as 
dlffei-ent  objects  or  motives  are  usually  presented^  the  choice 
of  one  inv<4ves  the  refusal  of  the  otliere,  as  also  the  possi- 
bility, so  far  as  the  natural  capacity  is  concerned,  of  taking 
another  instead,  the  other  conditions  of  volitioy  being  com- 
plied with.  Bot  the  cardinal  point  in  the  wilTs  freedom,  that 
on  which  resjionsibility  chiefly  hangs,  is  the  fact  that  the  per- 
son is  conscituisly  free  in  the  choice  actually  made. 

And  this  is  the  point  which  Dr.  Whedon  and  other  Armi- 
nians  strangely  overlook,  in  their  anxiety  to  vindicate  a  free- 


♦  *^  Every  free  act  is  done  in  a  state  ol  freedom,  nok  hft^  auch  ft  state. 
»  .  *  It  wUI  not  salHce  that  the  {uot  immediately  foUows  a  state  of 
liiberty  ;  hut  Liberty  must  yet  continue  and  coexist  with  the  aet,  the  bouI 
lemaining  in  posseBBion  of  Liberty/^  Edwards,  p.  42.  Dr.  Wliedon,  p. 
187-8,  coramenta  on  this,  but  fails  to  int^alidate  it.  Otir  references  to  M- 
warda  are  to  the  second  Tolume  of  the  New  York  edition  of  his  works. 
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dora,  wliich  is  abstract  and  illusory,  a  freedom  which  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  realized  in  any  act  of  the  mind,  but  which  re- 
mains a  perpetual  negation.  He  says  that  freedom  is  "  exemp- 
tion." But  this  is  a  narrow  and  partial  \dew  of  it.  There 
must,  he  insists,  be  freedom  "  to  the  act,"  that  is,  no  impedi- 
ment ;  and  freedom  ^from  the  act,"  that  is,  another  act 
may  be  put  forth  "  instead  ;  "  but  freedom  in  the  act  he  does 
not  recorrnize.  In  his  usage,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a 
"  voluntary  act "  is  not  free  (not  "  volitional ").  The  freedom 
all  went  before  the  "  voluntary  act,"  and  expired  in  giving 
birth  to  it,  so  that  the  voluntary  act  is  in  fact  necessary  and 
not  free ;  it  is  the  eflFcct  of  the  will  as  a  cause,  and  "  nothing 
that  is  caused  can  be  free."  Thus  his  whole  definition  of 
freedom  reads:  "an  unrestricted  power  to  put  forth  in  the 
same  unchanged  circumstances  a  different  volition  instead^ ot 
the  one  "in  the  agent's  contemplation."  This  definition  of 
freedom  has  diicf  respect  to  a  volition  not  put  forth.  And 
this,  we  say,  is  a  negative  idea  of  freedom.  It  allows  no 
place  for  tlie  vital  distinction  between  formal  and  real 
freedom. 

Freedom,  as  thus  defined,  consists  in,  is  identified  with,  the 
"  unrestricted  power  "  of  "  putting  forth  a  different  volition. 
And  this  power  is  not  merely  the  "natural  ability"  conceded 
by  the  school  of  Edwards,  but  something  radically  different 
It  is,  in  Dr.  Whedon's  view,  a  creative  energy.    Anninianwm, 
driven  by  force  of  logic   from  its   old   phases  of  '*  a  self- 
determining  power  of  the  will,"  "  liberty  of  indifference, 
and  the  like,  is  coming  to  represent  the  will's  action  as  that 
of  pure  causality  in  the  form  of  a  creative  act.    "  Every  ^ 
agent,"  says  our  author  *  (p.  42)  "  is  thus  an  original  creator, 
even  out  of  nothing."     The  will  is  an  "  uncaused  cause,"  and 
it  "  creates,  brings  into  existence,  shapes  and  limits,  and  in  all 
these  senses  necessitates  and  governs  its  volitions."     It  is  & 
kind  of  cause  "different  from  all  others,"  in  this  respect— that 

*  The  same  view  Ib  indicated  in  the  title  of  Mr.  Hazard^B  recent  wod[' 
''  Every  Being  that  WiUfl,  a  Creative  First  Cause." 
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all  others  are  "  1111  (potent, '*  wliile  the  will  is  said  to  be  *'  pla- 
ripotent."  A  natural  cmuse,  under  given  eireurnstaiiceB,  can 
act  only  in  one  direction;  it  is  uiiipotent."  This  is  lieces- 
sity,  viz.,  "  the  iinpoBsibih'ty  of  tho  opposite,"  But  the  will 
IB  "a  plnripfitcnt  or  alteniative  cause,"  and  is  as  capable  of 
acting  in  opposite  directions,  as  a  **  unipotent  cause  "  is  of 
acting  in  one  direction.  Whatever  may  be  the  feelings, 
motives,  or  state  of  the  inindj  the  will  is  equally  adequate  to 
the  opposite*  It  can  act  against  all  possible  counter  motives, 
aod  by  its  action  even  tmnsform  the  weaker  into  the  sti'onger 
motive.  And  such  a  causal  capacity  is  said  to  be  essential  to 
freedom  and  rei^ponsibility. 

That  man  in  willing  is  a  proper,  efficient  cause  of  his  own 
acts,  we  do  not  contest ;  nor  yet,  tliat  motives  are  the  occa- 
sional and  final,  and  not  tho  etlicient  causes  of  volition.  The 
direct  efficiently  is  in  the  man  and  not  in  the  motives.  And 
when  man  chooses  in  one  way  tliere  is  no  natural  impossibility^ 
but  rather  a  natural  possibility,  of  a  different  choice,  lie 
weighs,  deliberates,  decides  j  and  he  can  decide  for  one  or  the 
other  as  seems  to  hirn  beet.  lie  has  all  the  natural  and  moral 
capacities  and  pi>wer8,  which  qualify  him  to  cbtxjse  between 
fhfferent  objects  or  ends.  And  he  chooseB  as  he  does,  not  be- 
because  he  must,  not  because  ho  cannot  do  otherwise,  but  be- 
caude  he  sees  no  sufficient  reason  for,  or  has  no  hearty  pleasm-e 
in,  doing  otherwise.  And  all  this  is  entirely  different  fmm 
any  conct?ivable  natural  necessity,  or  **  impossibility  of  the 
opposite."  lint  Dr.  Wliedon  is  nut  content  with  this;  he  will 
not  stop  at  the  end.  He  hypr>fitatizcs  in  the  will  a  causal 
enei^y,  a  creative  capacity,  a  ''  pluriiKitentia!  power,"  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  kinds  of  causation.  But  this 
•Wems  to  be  an  unreal  abstraction. 

Not  to  anticipate  criticisms,  that  must  be  reserved  for  other 
points,  we  do  not  see  that  this  elaborate  discrimination  be- 
tween "  pluripotent"  and  **  unipotent''  cause,  solves  any  real 
difficulty,  or  gives  any  distinct  idea.  It  is  an  artificial  way 
of  stating  an  illusoiy  distinction.  In  one  sense  all  forces  are 
**  pluriputent,"  as  they  may  act,  or  be  made  to  act^  in  a  variety 
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of  directions.  The  forces  of  the  organic  world  have  a  greater 
variety  than  those  of  the  inorganic  ;  animals  are  more**  plnri- 
j)otential  "  than  vegetables,  and  men  than  animals.  And  man 
has  tlie  capacity  of  clioosing  among  and  between  a  fertile  va- 
riety of  objects  or  ends,  to  which  he  is  correlated  by  the  com- 
plexity of  his  endowments;  especially  of  deciding  between 
the  behests  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  the  cravings  of 
natnral  desire.  But  this  capacity  of  choice  is  in  no  sense  a 
double  power ;  it  is  in  its  very  nature  one  and  simple.  There 
is,  and  can  be,  only  one  undivided  energy  of  choice,  in  how- 
ever many  directions  it  may  turn.  Even  supposing  that 
another  end  were  chosen  instead  of  the  one  that  seems  most 
desirable,  it  is  the  same  capacity  that  makes  the  election. 
The  alleged  distinction  indicates  no  real  difference.  And  asto 
its  being  in  any  proper  sense  a  "  creative  "  energy,  producing 
an  opposite  volition  of  its  own  motion,  the  whole  idea  is 
simply  preposterous.  No  such  thing  was  ever  done.  It  is  a 
vain  imagination.  To  supix>8e  it  realized  by  man  is  to  annul 
the  distinction  between  divine  and  human  power. 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  invention  of  a  new  kind  of 
cause  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  Arminian  theory  of  frw- 
dom  is  needless  and  unprofitable.  It  is  an  attempt  to  state 
what  eludes  sttitement.  This  eccentric?  and  pretentions  "p'"' 
ripotential  cause,"  though  rather  formidable  at  first  sight, 
turns  out  in  fact  to  be  only  our  old  Arminian  acquaintance, 
"  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will,"  brought  ont  for» 
fresh  airing,  with  a  new  alia^y  having  been  so  thoroughly  ex- 
p)sed  under  his  former  names,  that  he  finds  it  inexpedient  to 
appear  in  them  any  longer.  But  his  new  and  high-souudiDg 
ai)j>ellative  (reminding  one  of  the  pompous  titles  given  to 
petty  German  potentates),  has  not  changed  his  nature.  B® 
is  still  as  supple.  Protean,  and  disputatious  as  ever,  represe'^^' 
ing  the  ghost  of  an  idea,  and  ever  striving  to  elude  the  in- 
finite series,  into  which  Edwards  banished  liim,  by  hiding  ^^ 
that  intermediate  state  between  thought  and  fancy  in  which 
he  was  begotten  of  old. 

The  general  conditions  "  of  volitional  action  "  are  reduced 
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by  Dn  Wlicdon  to  these  three:  "an  Object  or  direction  of 
action.  Mental  Comprehension,  and  Motive/'  "  Motive  iB 
a  usual  antecedent  of  action,"  but  its  "  strict  nniversality  "  is 
doubted  (pp,  71,  139).  Then  (p,  87)  it  is  formally  asserted 
that  the  maxim,  *M ike  causes  ever  and  always  produce  like 
effccte,*'  is  "  inappliciible  in  the  volitional  sphere."  And  so 
we  are  prepared  for'*  the  erueial  qiiestionp  viz.;  the  Cause  of 
Particular  Volitions.  The  whole  theory  of  the  b(H>k  hinges 
here ;  it  stands  or  falls  with  the  author's  view  of  the  will  as 
a  catu;al  power, 

"  WliHt  causes  (determines)  the  will  to  put  forth  the  par- 
ticular volition  and  no  other?"  The  question  is  not,  how  it 
comes  to  act  at  all,  but  *'  Why  it  exerts  such  an  act  and  not 
another?"  Edwards  concedes  that  the  activity  of  the  nature 
of  the  soul  enables  it  to  be  tiie  cause  of  effects,  but  says 
^*'that  al4>ne  is  not  the  cause  why  its  action  is  thus  and  thu9 
limited,  directed  and  determined,"  as  is  the  case  in  every  par- 
ticular volition  ;  and  that,  therefore,  besides  *  tlie  general  ca- 
pacity of  election,  there  must  be  particular  reasons  or  motives 
to  account  for  particular  volitions.  But  Dr,  Wbedon  saySj  in 
italics,  "  an  aUernat  eve  power  or  cau^e  is  an  alter  futtive  thing^ 
and  accounts  for  the  coming  into  existence  of  either  ons  of 
several  effects  "  (p,  HO).  And  he  adds,  that  "  so  and  at  once 
andfftr  all^  the  crtwial  quesium.  is  answered,^^  When  pressed 
with  the  inquiry,  What  can^s  the  will  to  produce  any  par- 
ticular effect  ?  ho  replies,  in  capitals  and  italics,  **  NoxmNQ 
whatever J^  And  tiiis  for  the  reason,  that  ^^  every  complete 
cause  produces  its  efcci  uncatisediy "  (p.  92).  Such  is  the 
theoi-y,  and  upon  it  we  join  issue. 

(1)  The  will,  in  and  of  itself,  is  nota  complete  or  adeqnate 
cause  of  any  particular  volition  or  effect.  This  seems  to  be 
Bometimes  conceded  by  Dr.  Whedon,  when  he  speaks  of  the 


*  Dr.  Whedon,  commentiDg  ou  tliese  Btatemeots,  Ba^s  tbAt  Edwardit  here 
leaqhes  tbut  motive  la  ''the  jtbsoLuto  catiae  "  of  the  ToHtioD  ;  but  when 
Bdwmrdit  saja  that  actiye  nature  '^  alone  ^^  is  not  the  cause  of  the  particular 
ToUtioQa,  he  rather  impUes  that  ity  oa  weU  aa  the  motive^  haa  n  bond  in  the 
matter. 
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will  "  in  its  proper  conditions'^  as  "  an  adequate  cause,"  and 
Baj's  that  "  a  general  power  is  not  adequate  to  the  effect,"  and 
"  that  another  part  of  the  power  "  is  to  be  supplied.  Bnt  if 
these  conditions  furnish  a  part  of  the  power,  the  will  is  not 
in  itself  a  coin2>lete  cause.  The  will  may  be  called  the  effi- 
cient cause,  but  this  gives  only  the  general  possibility  of 
action,  until  the  occasional  and  final  causes  are  added,  and 
tliese  are  not  of  the  will,  but  constitute  the  motives  or  reasons 
of  the  act.  An  efficient  cause  and  an  adequate  cause  are  by 
no  means  identical.  A  volition  is  no  more  accounted  for  by 
its  efficient  cause  than  would  be  the  building  of  a  honse  by 
the  general  activity  of  the  workmen,  without  brick  or  mortar. 
To  account  for  any  particular  volition,  there  must  be  that  in 
the  cause  corresponding  with  the  particularity  in  the  effect 
The  principle  of  life  in  a  seed  must  contain  a  formative  ele- 
ment as  well  as  a  vital  force,  in  onler  to  be  able  to  produce 
any  particular  kind  of  plant.  No  definite  act  can  be  con- 
structed in  thought  without  relation  to  some  end  or  object. 
No  event  or  j^henomenon  can  be  produced  by  a  bare,  generftl 
efficiency.  Else,  from  matter,  force,  and  motion,  according 
to  IIerl)ert  Spencer's  revival  of  the  old,  godless  speculations, 
might  be  evolved  the  universe  of  particular  existences. 

It  seems  to  be  supposed,  that,  because  the  idea  of  cause  is 
simple,  all  eff'ects  can  be  accounted  for  by  simple  po^^^ 
alone.  Cause  is  indeed  simple  in  idea,  but  when  we  come  to 
its  actings,  it  is,  as  Plato  says  of  the  beautiful, "  very  difficult- 
Tlie  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  as  complex  as  the  frame  oi 
the  universe.  The  most  elaborate  of  the  Aristotelian  dis- 
tinctions is  that  between  power  in  possibility  and  power  i^ 
act.  Man  {inpotentia)  may  be  viewed  as  a  possible  c^useoi 
either  of  several  effects ;  but  to  pass  from  power  to  action 
requires  other  conditions  or  causes,  which  help  to  constitute 
the  effect. 

(2)  And  if  the  will,  in  itself,  is  not  a  complete  and  adequate 
cause  of  any  one  particular  effect,  then  an  "  alternative 
power  or  cause,"  granting  its  existence,  can  no  more  acoonnt 
"  for  the  coming  into  existence  of  either  one  of  several  effects." 
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The  same  reasons  in  paii,  apply  here  as  above.     If  uc*  one 

^bffect  can  thus  be  accounted  for,  then  no  other  can  be.  Which- 

^wer  alternative  is  taken,  there  is  still  a  particular  determina- 

^Bon  which  cannot  he  explained  by  any  mere  general  efficiency. 

^■)r.  Whedon  seems  to  imagine  tliat  there  is  a  special  virtue  in 

^w  "  alternative  cause,"  souiehc^w  making  it  adequate  of  itself 

^Pd  particular,  and   even  ''alternative"  particular   volitions. 

The  difBculty  however  is  not  lessened,  but  repeated*    Neither 

be  accounted  for,  and  so  either  cannot  be*     The  imi>o58i' 

lity  18  just  reduplicated.     And  sueh  '' alternativity/'  under 

the  circunistances,  must  be  cruelly  embarrassing.     It  is  bad 

tioDgh  to  be  obliged  to  put  forth  any  one  volition  without 

fiy  particular  reasc^n  ;   but  to  decide  between  two  opposite 

[)litions,  without  any  particular  reason  for  either,  is  worse 

%n  the  case  of  tlie  traditional  jackass  between  the  two  bun- 

les  of  hay  ;   for  the  jackass  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 

iving  each  of  its  eyee  filled  with  the  vision  of  an  equal 

and  though  it  doubtless  died  between  the  two,  yet,  if 

had  chosen  either,  for  the  particular  election  tliere  would 

have  been  a  special  inducement. 

^L   There  is  still  subtler  difficulty  about  this  complete  power- 

^■o^ither.     The  will  is  equipoised,  in  that  it  is  an  equally 

complete  or  adequate  cause  of  either.     It  takes  one:  then 

there  was  a  complete  and  adequate  cause  for  the  other,  which 

luse,  though  complete  and  adequate,  resulted  in  no  effect  Dr. 

iiedon  notices  the  matter  (p.  94),  and  says  in  reply,  *^  par- 

Icularity  coming   into   existence   is   itself   exclusive  of  all 

>unter."     Very  true,  if  it  does  come  into  existence.    But 

^hy  does  tliis  ''  particularity  '*  come  into  existence,  ratlier 

the  other,  since  there  was  a  complete  and  adequate  cause 

:>r  either  t    We  do  not  see  but  that  the  best  way  of  settling 

[le  difficulty  would  be  let  both  come  into  existence.     That 

^onld  give  us  the  logical  absurdity  full  b!o\m  in  act  and  fact 

(3)  the  question  is:  "  What  causes  the  will  to  produce  any 

articular  effect  ? "    Dr.  Whedon  replies:  *'NoTifTOo  what- 

For  complete  cause  needs  nothing  to  cause  it  to  fn> 

its.normal  effects."    But  the  reason  here  assigned  give^ 
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the  filip  to  the  question.  It  is  true,  if  we  have  an  adequate 
cause  (or  causes)  we  do  not  need  anything  niui-e ;  but  the 
queetiou  happens  to  be,  Whether  the  will,  as  an  alternative 
cause,  13  thus  adequate  even  to  opposite  volitions ;  and  Dr. 
Whedon's  answer  asauniea  this  point  as  settled.  By  saying 
that  ** nothing  whatever"  causes  it  to  produce  any  particukr 
act  J  he  leaves  os  only  the  will's  blind  energy  as  the  cause. 
And  as  these  "  particular  effects  "  cover  all  the  sphere  of  the 
wilFa  action,  we  are  landed  in  "  nothing  whatever,"  ad  the 
root  and  ground  of  moral  agency.  What  causes  a  man  to  be 
honest,  rather  than  to  steal?  "Nothing  whatever."  What 
caused  Adam  to  fall  rather  than  to  j-eniain  holy  ?  **  Nothing 
whatever."  What  causes  a  sinner  to  re):)ent  rather  than 
to  abide  in  sin  ?  "  Nothing  wliatever."  And  so  of  all  other 
possible  alternatives.  Such  a  will  is,  to  bormw  one  of  the 
phrases  of  the  book,"  a  blind,  insensate,  projectile  will" 

(4)  Our  author  a.^sert~s  (p.  87)  that  *'  in  the  volitional  sphere** 
the  maxim  that  "  like  causes  ever  and  always  produce  like 
effects,"  is  "inapplicable."  This  law,  more  carefully  stated, 
viz. :  that  (he  same  causes  in  the  same  circumstances  produce 
the  mme  effects^  is  at  the  basis  of  the  wliole  inductive  j>rcK*ese. 
Without  it,  all  unifonuity  is  impossible.  It  is  not  a  result  of 
induction,  but  its  ground  ;  it  is  anuivei^sal  rational  principle, 
one  mode  of  stating  the  law  of  causality.  It  is  so  universal, 
that  it  is  nut  violated  even  in  a  miracle.  Dr,  Whedon  says, 
it  applies  otdy  to  nature.  But  how  dties  he  know  thati  By 
assuming  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  will,  he  makes  the 
will's  action  a  point  blank  contradiction  to  all  law  anfl  all 
certainty.     It  is  not  even  a  miracle ;  it  is  a  caprice. 

(5)  And  yet  he  claims  that  this  theory  is  in  harmony  with 
the  "  law  of  causality."    The  law  of  causality  is,  that  for  every   ' 
mwnt  or  change  of  eotisienee  there  must  be  a  eafi^e.    His  the<:)ry, 
he  urges,  does  not  violate  this  law,  becanse  for  every  specific^ 
volition  he  assigns  an  adequate  cause,  tliat  is,  an  act  of  tlie 
will.     This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.      But  how  almut  the  act- 
of  the  Will  itaelf  ?     What  is  the  cause  of  that  act  I     Wliy, 
nothing  wliatever  /  it  is  uncaused.   Of  course,  then,  it  w  an  act 
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lOut  a  cause  ;  and  of  0011  rae,  it  d^MS  violate  the  law  of  cans* 
',  which  avers,  tliat  dvert/  event  or  act  must  have  a  cause. 
We  must  give  up  the  law  of  causality,  or  give  up  thia  theory 
of  the  will.     It  is  absurd  to  say,  that  anything  in  the  uiiiveree 
n  be  uncaused  excepting  the  Great  First  Cause.      All  that 
xista  in  time  and  space  must  be  under  the  law  of  cause  and 
effect ;  or  else  we  eiinnot  prove  that  there  is  a  Creator,      No 
met  can  be  uncaused  without  being  absolute  ;  and  no  act  can 
be  absolute  and  remain  human.    Or  rather,  such  an  act  is 
neither  human  nor  divine;  for  God  in  all  his  particular  der 
rminations  must  act  in  accordance  with  the  highest  and  bert 
i  reasons;  his  being  is  uncaused^  but  his  purposes  are 
rounded  in  truth  and  holiness.     Such  a  pcwer,   bei;:etting 
n  opfMjsite  volition  of  its  own  spontaneity,  is  incogi table  ;  a 
iiton,  wilful  imagination ;   a  sheer  anomaly. 
Prf»found  thinkers,  like  Kant,  Schelling,  and  Julius  Miiller, 
who  suppose  that  man's  original  sin  can  bo  accounted  for  only 
cm  the  assumption  (»f  preexiatencej  also  hold  that  the  sin  was 
engendered  in  a  **  timeless  "'  condition  ;  and  this,  in  part,  so  as 
lot  to  interfere  with  the  law  of  cause  and  efiFect  which  rules 
in  all  that  exists  under  the  limitation  of  time  and  space.   But 
the  theorv  of  our  autlmr  leaves  the  human  will,  even  in  its 
temporal  limitations  and  conditions,  in  its  every  act,  face  to 
with  the  abyss  of  nothingness.      It  breaks  up  the  con- 
tinuity of  that  law^  on  which  the  whole  created  universe 
depends. 

Nor  does  it  avail,  in  refuting  objections,  to  say  with  oar 
ftittlior  (p.  105)  that  '*  the  difficulties  on  both  sides  are  identi* 
oal|'*  since  the  nature  of  cause  is  "a  mystery*"  For  in  the 
one  case  the  adequate  cause  is  assignable  ;  in  the  other,  it  is 
not.  la  the  latter  case,  **  nothing  whatever  "  is«said  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  act ;  in  the  former,  a  sufficient  i-eason  forth© 
set  is  recognized.  One  is  a  mysterious  something,  the  other 
it  a  mysterioQS  nothing.^ 


"^ 


*  Bdwiida  discQMei  At  Mveral  points  this  qnention  of  an  tmoauMd  < 
Thnm^  Pait  2,  Sao.  4,  is  on  the  qu«ation,  whether  VoUtion  ct&n  nriae  without 
m  emae,  through  the  AeUvity  of  tho  nature  of  the  SouL     He  ei^a  **  Um 
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(6)  Tbere  is  a  wido  differerice  between  a  logical  possibility 
and  a  real  possibility.  Granting  even  the  logical  possibility 
of  stating  and  conceiving  such  an  *"■  alternative  povveiV^  such 
an  **  uncaused  caiiBe,'*  it  would  still  be  a  mere  abstraction ; 
and  the  confirmation  of  consciousness  and  experience  woald 
be  necessary  to  establish  its  real  possibility^  to  say  nothing  of 
its  reality.  Because  an  absolute  causative  energy  is  con- 
ceivablcj  it  does  not  fulK>w  that  it  exists  in  us.  Power  to  the 
contrary  may  be  stated  and  conceived;  but  is  it  ever  real- 
ized? If  it  is  exercised  it  is  au nulled ;  and  so  its  exercise  is 
Ideally  inconceivable. 

And  is  there  not,  after  all,  an  essential  illusion  involved  in 
ascribing  such  attributes  and  qualities  to  the  Will,  as  if  it 
were  isulatedj  and  distinct  from  the  man  ?  An  abfW^dute  and 
nneaused  efficiency  of  the  Will,  means  an  absc»lute  and  un 
caused  efficiency  of  the  man.  For  the  will  is  only  the  person 
cluHJsing,  acting.  luU^  its  choices  there  must  perforce  enter, 
not  merely  the  form  of  personal  agency,  but  also  its  vital  sab- 
etance,  Xo  c!ioice  is  or  can  be  abstract— hovering,  as  it  were, 
ill  equilibrium  above  our  souls.  All  in  us  that  prompts  to 
action,  desire,  feeling,  conscience,  the  soul's  bent,  are  concen- 
trated and  expressed  in  the  will's  energy.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wiBCj  unless  we  can  separate  the  person  from  his  feelings  and 
affections.  These  can  no  more  be  kept  out  of  tlie  will  than 
they  can  be  kept  out  of  the  man.     And  any  scheme  of  the 


Activity  of  ihe  soul  may  enable  it  to  be  the  cause  of  efTects^  but  it  do^  not 
at  aU  enable  or  help  It  to  be  the  sabjti^t  of  effects  which  hare  no  caufte,**  la 
the  previous  nectioa  he  examiues  the  pointy  whether  '*  the  free  net*  of  the 
wiU  are  exiBtoaces  of  on  exceediag^  different  nature  from  other  things,  by 
reafion  of  which  they  may  come  into  existence  withoat  any  previoxu 
grronnd  or  reMon  of  it,  though  oth«r  things  cannot ;  ^'  and  he  argnes  that 
thiB  involTesthe  contradictiun,  that  snch  a  '^particular  nature  of  existecoe 
ifl  a  thing  prior  to  existence^  and  so  a  thing  which  makes  way  far  exdatenoe, 
with  such  a  clrcuniBtance^  namely^  witboot  a  cause  or  reiason  for  ezistei&oCL*^ 
And  he  further  shows  against  Mr.  Chubb  (p.  123)  that  this  Arminian  notion, 
that  the  acta  of  the  wiU  spring  *'  from  nothing,  iinplles  neceseity,  for  what 
the  mind  is  the  subject  of  without  the  determination  of  it«  own  preriottB 
choice,  it  Is  the  suhject  of  necessarily,  aa  to  any  hand  that  free-choiois  li«f 
in  the  a^air,"  etc. 
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wiirs  agency  which  does  not  recognlste  tliis  must  be  unreal 
and  abstract 

And  6o  we  may  conclude  that  the  crucial  question, "  W/ia^ 
causes  the  Will  to  prod  tax'  ant/  part  tcuhr  effeii^'*  lias  nut  been 
^at  once  and  for  all  answered"  by  Baying,  **Ki>TniNO  what- 
every  If  that  be  the  only  answer,  then  say  nothing  whatever 
about  it. 

On  the  theory  tliat  **  nothing  determines  the  Will,"  it  is,  of 
eonree,  verbally  easy  to  evade  the  Infinite  Series,  to  which 
Edwards  reduced  the  Anninian  Belf-deterninnug  power. 
There  is  no  series,  because  in  every  act  of  choice  we  start 
with  nothing.  Dr.  Whedon  says  *'tlio  tail  of  the  series  is  cut 
cff  ;"  and  he  might  liavc  added,  that  he  cut  it  off  right  behind 
the  ears;  for  the  Iiead  is  g^uie  as  well  as  the  tail.  His  sup- 
fMjfeed  act  of  the  will  is  an  absolute  beginning,  an  uncaused 
cause,  projected  of  its  own  accord  out  of  nofhing.  The  will 
is  determined  by  nothing;  that  answers  all  difficulties, except 
those  contained  in  it&elf. 
I  What  is  the  Relation  of  the  Will  to  Motives?  Motiv^e, 
■eomprehensively  considered,  is  whatever  leads  or  iudut-efl  the 
mind  to  act.  In  the  last  analysiB  all  mutives  are  internal. 
The  strongest  motive  is  identical  with  the  bent  of  the  nnnd 
at  the  indivisible  instant  before  cln>ice,  in  rclafion  to  the 
choice.  The  will,  as  a  capacitj  for  choice,  is  a  form  without 
contents;  it  is  a  blind  force,  which  receives  vision  and  direo- 
tiou  only  from  the  reason,  the  feelings  or  the  conscience. 
Motives  ai'e  not  tlie  efficient  cause  of  volitions.  They  furnish 
the  nnaterial,  the  occasion,  and  the  etui  or  object  of  the  action ; 
and  are  absolutely  necessary  for  this.  Tlie  will  furnishes  tho 
efficiency,  and  the  form  of  choice.  But  the  form  is  to  be  iilled 
with  ct»nle!ita  ere  volition  can  be  consummated.  As  soon, 
now,  as  it  is  agreed  that  motives  are  nut  the  efficient  cause  of 
volition,  the  doctritio  that  the  wil!  ch(X>6es  according  to  the 
strongest  motive  (or  in  whatever  similar  phrase  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed), 18  one  of  the  m(*st  hanuless  and  reasojiable  positions 
_ihat  can  be  taken  as  to  tlm  law  of  moral  agency.  No  phrase- 
y  about  it  may  be  free  from  all  ambiguity ;  but  the  object 
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is  to  state  a  general  law,  in  contrast  witli  the  poeition,  that 
the  will  is  arbitrarj,  riieroly  self-determined,,  cut  locise  irom 
reasonB.  Choice  for  reasons  lies  between  caprice  and  fatalism ; 
it  18  in  contrast  with  chance,  rather  than  cognate  witli  necee- 
sity. 

The  question  here  is  not  aa  lo  an  **  iinpoesibility  of  the  oppo- 
Bite ; "  but  simply  as  to  a  matter  of  fuet,  to  be  determined  by 
an  appeal  to  conscious  experience.  The  position  that  the 
will  is  a8  the  greatest  apparent  goodj  decides  nothing  as  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  motives;  it  dues  not  assert  that  any 
particular  class  or  classes  of  motives  always  control  volition  j 
nor  does  it  even  affirm  that  the  miiid,  at  the  moment  of  choice, 
is  conscioos  of  the  fact,  tliat  the  motive  yielded  to  is  the 
stmngen  It  only  says,  that  in  reviewing  our  past  decisions, 
we  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  have  uniformly  l>oeii  in  ^m^*-  ,n 
accordance  with  what  at  the  instant  Bulicited  the  will  most,:J^.^s^t 
strongly.  There  nmy  liave  been  at  the  same  Tnoment  tlie^»  .«-:tie 
coDscionaness  of  the  possibility  of  a  different  choice;  but thatS:^i^^at 
does  not  alter  the  fact  tluit  the  actual  choice  was,  on  the  whole  ^^»  M'*h, 
in  view  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  is  called  th^^J^ai^ 
greatest  apparent  g(XJd.  And  this  never  interferes,  but  rather.^».«i4ier 
harmonizes  with  the  a^nseof  freedom  and  j-esponsibility. 

But  tlie  c^ject  of  the  Aruiiniau,  in  a:>nsistency  with  his  a^^.^  as- 
sumption of  the  autonomy  of  the  will,  is  to  avoid  any  sucri^.fc*och 
general  statemeot  Even  when  he  gmnts  that  the  will  alway^-^^ajs 
acts,  and  must  act,  in  view  of  moti>'es,  he  tries  to  make  OTir<i>  out 
that  it  sometimes  decides  for  the  weaker  against  the  strongear^^^g^r; 
or  that  the  will  gives  its  strength  to  the  motives;  or  that  tHJ"  rthe 
pL>wer  to  the  contrary  has  actually  been  exercised  in  aonMr:» ^o>-oiDe 
cases.  He  insists  upon  it,  tliat  if  tlie  will  always  chooses  ais  ^ac- 
cording to  the  stronger  inducement,  that  this  is  but  a  refin»jC3r£«ed 
form  of  necessity.     Yet  he  must  needs  concede,  that  all  t"-:^  the 

instances  covered  by  his  seeming  cases,  are,  at  the  ntraoo  jcaios^ 
but  exceptions  to  the  general  law  or  fact.    Or  even  if  he  dc^ 
not  grant  this,  he  will,  we  suppose,  be  willing  to  say,  that 
has  sometimes,  if  only  by  way  of  variety,  chosen  according 
the  greatest  apparent  good.     When  he  did  so,  was  it  eitT 
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difiAgreeable  or  fatalistic;  did  it  upset  for  the  time  all  his  no 
rtions  of  morality  atid  reepoiisibility  ?     If  it  works  well  in  some 
instances,  vrhy  not  in  many  ?  why  not  in  all  ? 

Even  if  the  will  can,  or  does  choose  the  weaker  instead  of 
the  stronger  motive,  we  cannot  see  what  is  gained,  whether 
I  o&  the  score  of  freedom,  or  of  responsihilitj,  or  of  the  moral- 
of  the  act,  or  in  the  way  of  defending  the  divine  govem- 
:it  Certainly  nothing  on  the  score  of  freedom  ;  for  a  man 
no  moi-e  free  in  yielding  to  a  weak  motive  than  to  a  strong 
96 — but  rather  subject  to  the  charge  of  caprice.  Xor  on  tlie 
&re  of  responsibility  is  there  gain ;  for  the  i-esponsibility 
Itaches  to  the  freedom.  Nor  is  the  morality  of  an  act 
lightened  when  it  is  done  without  sufficient  desire  or  love 
for  it.  And  as  to  the  divine  government,  even  supposing 
that  God  foreknows  tliat  a  man,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which   he  is  placed,  will   ♦'bcMisc  from  the  weaker  instead  of 

R€  stronger  motive,  Gi»d  is  just  as  responsible,  and  neither 
ore  nor  less  so,  if  he  sees  he  will  clioiise  from  the  weaker,  as 
he  foresees  he  will  choose  fiTuji  tho  stronger  motive. 
It  is  said  tliat  motives  cannot  be  conipared^ — that  certain 
islfts§es  of  motives  are  incommou&uralde.     But  if  tliey  cannot 
be  compared  how  can  we  decide  among  or  between  them  I 
Ilowevcr  different  they  may  be,  they  certainly  agree  in  the 
L'teristic  of  apf>ealing  to  the  will  as  reasons  or  induce- 
aetita.     Tiie  ditliculty  here  is  simply  that  of  finding  some 
imon  and  nnambiguous  term  which  will  express  just  this 
and  no  other.     Cheap  criticisms  may  be  made  on  the 
<  "  sufficient  reason,"  **  greatest  apparent  gocHl,"  **  what 
ftoenifl  mo6t  desirable,'^  and  tlie  like ;  but  the  fact  still  remaina^ 

Kmt  the  action  of  tbe  mind,  unless  it  bo  contir»gent  or  c^ipri- 
OU8,  <ain  be  reduced  to  some  such  general  scheme  or  law, 
Wlien  we  come  to  the  last  point  which  separates  the  idea  oi 
will  from  that  of  caprice,  it  is  that  the  fonuer  acts  with 
reasons,  and  the  latter  witbout.  To  call  such  a  choice  ^^  fa- 
*'  18  to  allow  no  middle  tenn  between  fate  and  cliauce* 
^hcdon  endeavors  to  reverse  the  relation  of  will  and 
;  and  he  does  this  on  ioconsisteut  grounds,     lie  main- 
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tains  that  we  must  not  only  have,  but  exercise  the  power  of 
contrary  choice;  that  the  will  does  sometiraes  cho<j&e  from 
the  weaker  motive;  that  it  may  at  times  choose  without  a 
motive  (pp.  139,  190);  that  the  will  "projects  volition  ;'*  and 
in  fine,  that  it  is  the  will  itself  which  gives  to  the  motive  its 
comparative  Btrength,  Bnt  if  the  will  can,  of  its  bare  spon- 
taneity, just  "prt>ject  a  volition,"  why  not  give  np  the 
whole  doctrine  of  motives  altogether;  it  would  vastly  dm- 
plify,  if  it  did  not  annul^  psychology  and  ethics. 

His  main  point,  however,  is,  that  "  tlie  so-called  strength  of 
a  motive  is  the  comparative  prevalence  w*htch  the  will  a&- 
signs  to  it  in  ita  action.'*  Again  (p.  79),  "the  last  dictate  of 
the  understanding  does  not  decide  the  will;"  but  "  the  dic- 
tate of  the  understanding  becomes  the  last  by  the  act  of  the 
will."  And  (p.  363),  "  the  will,  in  and  by  chooeing,  brings 
the  particular  motive  on  account  of  which  it  acts,  into  the 
kst  antecedency  to  its  choice,"  All  this  strikes  us  as  more 
ingenious  than  thoughtful.  Why  does  the  will  decide  to 
make  a  given  reason  or  motive  the  last?  Not,  we  suppi^e, 
because  it  happens  jnst  then  to  be  iu  view  of  the  mind,  for 
that  would  be  childish.  It  either  has  a  sufficient  reason  for 
stopjiing  the  series  of  motives,  or  it  is  wanton  wilfulness. 
Again,  '*thc  strength  of  a  motive"  is  said  to  be  "the  preva- 
lence the  will  assigns  to  it;"  but  this  is  preposterous;  for 
wiicu  the  will  acts,  the  motive^  as  a  motive,  expires;  it  is  no 
longer  a  mcttive,  it  is  in  cor  pointed  iu  a  volition  ;  and  we  can 
no  longer  talk  about  either  its  strength  or  weakness  as  a  mo- 
tive. The  discussion,  by  the  very  force  and  sense  of  the 
terms,  is  limited  to  the  state  antecedent  to  choice;  and  to 
slip  the  motive  out  of  that  state  into  a  new  mode  of  being, 
where  it  loses  its  identity  as  a  motive,  is  to  evade  tlie  qne«^ 
tion  by  logical  legerdemain.  Yet  again,  the  act  of  choice 
cannot  change  the  character  or  force  of  the  inducement;  allj 
that  choice  does  is  to  appropriate  it.  If  the  motive  was  the 
weaker  at  the  instant  of  appropriation,  the  appropriation 
does  not  make  it  stronger.  If  a  man  chooses  five  dollars  ir 
stead  of  ten,  his  choice  does  not  make  the  five  more  than  tej 
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Once  more,  if  the  will  can  be  supposed  to  give,  by  its  elec- 
tion, a  greater  comparative  value  to  the  motive  tlian  it  had 
before,  this  must  be  on  account  of  some  peculiar  quality  or 
state  of  the  will,  additional  to  its  mere  power  of  choosing, 
which  quality  is  imparted  to  the  motive.  That  is,  the  will 
is  not  a  naked  power  of  choice,  but  has  a  moral  bias  or 
character.  But  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  Dr.  Whe- 
don's  whole  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  will.  A  will  that 
can  give  strength  and  character  to  a  motive,  is  a  will  that 
contains  perception  and  feeling,  as  well  as  power — that  is,  it 
is  the  man  himself,  and  not  merely  one  of  his  faculties. 

Our  author  further  illustrates  his  position  by  the  doctrine 
of  probabilities,  to  show  that  the  will  may  and  does  act  from 
the  weaker  motive  (p.  130).  "  The  chance  may  be  improb- 
able, and  yet  prove  successful.  So  the  volition  calculably 
improbable,  may  become  the  actual."  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
in  the  so-called  contingencies  (as  in  dice),  about  exteniat 
facte  or  events,  the  actual  result  is  mathematically  certain  to 
an  omniscient  eye.  The  contingency  is  found  only  in  our 
ignorance.  How,  then,  c'an  this  answer  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  strict  law  does  not  rule  in  the  sphere  of  the  will  1 
If  the  analogy  is  meant,  however,  to  apply  only  so  far  as  the 
result  is  uncertain  to  us,  then  the  will  is  a  synonym  for  chance, 
and  the  point  of  comparison  must  be,  that  volition  is  hap- 
hazard, and  may  from  mere  chance  fall  on  the  lesser  prob- 
ability— which  undermines  all  rational  ideas  of  freedom  and 
responsibility. 

If  freedom  wanes  as  motives  increase  in  intensity  and  per- 
manency ;  if  **  a  law  of  invariability  in  choice  be  pure  neces- 
sity" (pp.  38,  220);  then  God  is  less  free  than  man;  and 
Christ  had  less  freedom  than  any  other  man  ;  and  the  sinner's 
guilt  decreases  as  his  sin  increases ;  and  the  virtue  of  saints 
is  diminished  as  they  grow  in  grace  and  holiness.*  There 
remains  no  {xmsibility  of  reconciling  freedom  with  law.  The 
great  fact  of  consciousness,  that  the  highest  moral  freedom 


•  Gomp.  Edwards  on  Will,  pp.  118-4,  133-8. 
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and  the  highest  moral  necessitj  concnr,  remains  forever  in- 
explicable. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  all  men  have  the  same  mental  and 
moral  constitution  ;  but  we  have  sometimes  doubted  thi8  vfaep 
reading  these  anomalous  Arminian  speculations  about  the  will 
and  freedom  and  resi^nsibility.  Look  at  the  attribute  of 
that  contradictory  capacity,  which  they  call  a  Will,  and  jud^ 
if  it  her  essential  to  moral  agency  and  responsibility.  It 
brings  forth  all  its  acts  out  of  nothing  by  its  own  uncaoBed 
and  motiveless  efficiency ;  it  can  at  times  act  without  motive, 
'and  even  without  emotion  or  feeling  (p.  44) ;  it  is  able  to 
make,  by  its  bare  power,  the  weaker  motive  strong,  and  the 
stronger  motive  weak;  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  frecyunleait 
sometimes  exercises  a  iK)wer  to  the  contrary,  without  any 
sufficient  inducetnent ;  it  is  under  the  law  of  natural  necesfiity 
if  it  always  chooses  what  on  the  whole  seems  most  desirable; 
while  it  determines  everything,  it  is  itself  determined  by  noth- 
ing, and  cannot  be  determined  by  anything  without  annnll- 
ing  its  very  nature ;  it  Cannot  be  governed,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  governed  ceases  to  be  responsible ;  by  its  bare 
wilfulness,  it  can  make  any  reason  or  motive  to  be  "  tlielast; 
and,  in  fine,  in  view  of  any  chance  impulse  afloat  in  conscions- 
ness,  it  can  "  project  itself,"  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  right 
athwart  our  habitual  mental  and  moral  states,  and  so  change 
us,  by  its  arbitrary  "  altemativity,"  that  we  become  the  op- 
posite of  what  we  are  or  wish  to  be,  with  no  power  to  let  or 
hinder.  Such  a  lawless  capability  is  nearer  akin  to  omnipo- 
tent chance  than  moral  necessity  is  to  fatalism.  It  is  safe 
only  while  shut  up  in  the  technical  language  of  abstract 
metaphysical  treatises.  An  arbitrary  "  pluripotential  can^ 
though  it  may  claim  to  be  the  very  essence  of  morality  a^d 
responsibility,  when  it  really  appears  in  flesh  and  blood  ^ 
funn'shed  by  society,  in  self-defense,  with  a  safe  retreat. 

The  idea  of  Necessity,  as  defined  in  this  work,  is  equally 
abstract  and  one-sided  with  its  definitions  of  freedom  and 
cause.  Freedom  means  only  '*  exemption ;  "  Cause  is  only 
"  efficiency  ; "  and  Necessity  signifies  onlv  the  utter  "  impofr 
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Btbility  of  the  opposite."  Tliis  defiuition  of  Necessity  is  aa 
fixed  in  Dr.  Whedon's  niiTid,  that  he  seems  iiieapablo  of 
appreciating  the  careful  distiiictiuDS  made  by  Edwards,  and 
on  this  84:ore  does  him  manifest  injustice.     Necessity,  in  fact, 

ris  one  of  the  m(^t  diflictdt  of  the  categories,  and  requires  the 
most  delicate  handling.    " Phil(>s<jphical  Necessity''  is  perhaps 
an  unfortunate  phrase  to  use  in  discussions  on  freedom  j  but 
Edwards  expressly  repudiates  the  sense  in  which  his  critic 
quite  uuiformly  ascribes  it  to  him.     lie  says  the  vulgar  usage 
niakes  Necessity  to  mean  that  *Mt  is  impossible  it  should  not 
be  ;  ^'  but  that,  as  he  uses  it^  '*  metaphysical  and  phihisophical 
Uecessity  is  nttthinfj  deferent  frmn^  certainty. ^^     And  lie  adds: 
I      *•  It  is  really  nothing  else  than  the  full  and  fixed  connection 
between  the  things  eiguified  by  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a 
;propc«ition,  which  dflirms  sr*metliiug  to  l>e  true."     That  is,  a 
_j>ropn©itiou  which  affirms  something  to  be  true,  presupposes 
%hat  there  is  a  full  and  fixed  conuection  between  the  thiugs 
«igiiified  by  its  subject  aud  predicate  ;  the  proposition  could 
-Dot  be  true  unless  tliere  were  such  a  connection;  and  this 
<x>nnection  is  certainty  or  philosophical  necessity,     Wlierevcr 
'there   is   certaint}',   there   is   pliilosopliit-al    necessity.     The 
"things  signified  by  the  subject  and  predicate  may  be  connected 
in  very  different  ways ;  the  connection  may  be  metaphysical, 
logical,  physical,  or  moral — but  provided  it  be  certain,  it  is 
philosophical  necessity.     Dr.  Whedon  cannot  understand  this. 
He  says :    "  Edwards  here   does  not  certainly  say  what  he 
means;  "  but  ho  (hjes  say  just  what  he  means.     Whedon  con- 
tinues:    "  Ele  surely  eannot  mean  that  necessity  is  the  con- 
nection itself,  but  a  quality  of  the  comiectiou."     And  yet 
Edwards  d4)e^  mean  that  the  '*  full  and  fixed  connection  "  is 
the  necessity  ;  the  two  ideas  of  "  full  aud  fixed  comiection," 
and    "  philosophical   necessity   or   certainty,'*    are   idcnticah 
This  appears  from  the  instances  Edwards  gives  (pp.  11,  12), 
which  relate  to  verj*  different  things,  yet  all  agree  in  having 
the  common  element  of  certainty,  tliough  the  ground  of  the 
certainty  in  each  case  is  different.     To  adduce  some  cases ; 
we  say,  e.  ^.,  God  is  infinite*    This  is  one  case  of  such  neces- 
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Bity  or  certainty :  there  is  a  full  and  fixed  connection,  in  the 
nature  of  tilings,  between  the  subject  *  God,'  and  the  predi- 
cate '  infinite.'  Again :  Dr.  Whedon  misunderstands  Edwards; 
this  is  another  instance  of  philosophical  necessity  or  certainty; 
the  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  is  certain -be- 
cause it  relates  to  a  fact  already  past,  and  not  because  there  was 
a  natural  impossibility  of  the  opiX)site.  Again,  the  proposition: 
God  will  judge  the  world — is  another  instance  ;  it  is  certain, 
because  connected  with  what  is  in  itself  certain,  the  divine 
justice  and  purpose.  Edwards  labors  this  point  so  as  to  make 
a  plain  distinction  between  natural  necessity,  and  that  kind  of 
necessity  (certainty)  which  alone  holds  good  of  moral  subjects 
and  acts.  In  the  former — the  opposite  cannot  be ;  in  the 
latter,  thongli  the  opposite  might  be,  yet  it  will  not  be,  becanse 
the  given  fact  or  event  is  ccilaiu  to  occur.  In  natural  neco- 
sity,  the  event  takes  place,  even  though  the  will  be  opposed; 
in  moral  necessity,  the  will  itself  chooses,  prefers,  and  so  its 
opi)08ition  is  ruled  out  by  its  own  act.  Dr.  Whedon  says, 
this  is  "  only  a  deej)er  necessitation  "  *  (p.  42) ;  but  there 
must  be  some  stopping  place,  and  when  we  have  come  to  a 
free  preference,  this  is  about  the  end  of  the  matter,  unless  a 
voyage  up  the  infinite  series,  or  a  "  projected  volition,"  seems 
more  desirable.  And  Edwards  himself  makes  a  formal  state- 
ment of  the  point  in  its  relation  to  Moral  Inability,  entirely  ^^ 
variance  with  Dr.  Whedon's  constant  misi'epresentation  of 
his  views :  "  Therefore  in  these  things  to  ascribe  a  non-per- 
formance to  the  want  of  power  or  ability  is  not  just ;  bet«n^ 
the  thing  wanting  is  not  a  being  able  but  a  being  willing.^ 
(See  Tart  I.,  Sec.  4.) 

But  this  leads  us  to  consider  the   author's  cognate  mis- 
representations of  Edwards's   distinctions  between  Natural 

•  Our  author  (p.  210)  writes ;  "  Seouring  my  volition  in  order  that  hen*! 
secure  my  Toluntary  sin  and  consequent  damnation,  is  about  the  poox^ 
piece  of  sneaking  despotism  that  one  could  attribute  to  an  omnipotent  etil 
This  comes  out  in  connection  with  criticisms  on  Dr.  Pond  and  Dr.  Nehemiili 
Adams ;  but  nothing  they  have  said  warrantn  any  one  in  ascribiiig  tadi 
views  to  them. 
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^w)d  Moral  Ability  and  iDability.     To  appmhefid  these  dis- 

Htinctiong  is  vital  to  the  undei-stancliug  of  the  New  England 

^theology.      Dr,  Whedon  fl fitters  himself   that  he  has  **  rid- 

died  Edwards's  entire  tlieory  of    Mnral    InahiHty^"  hut  he 

K6  only  riddled  his  own  target.  lie  says  tlint  by  Moral 
ability  Edwards  means  '*  volitional  powerleasness,"  '*  non- 
nsality-in-will;'*  by  '*  Moral  Ability,"  '' the  power  to 
will;"  by  '*  Natural  Ability"  "the  power  to  obey  the  voli- 
tion ;  *'  and  that  this  natural  ability  is  "a  piwer  ontside  the 
jrill,"  a  *^  post-volititmal  |M>wer  of  fnlfi!lin|^  the  volition," 
iQd  "a  man  wills  to  strike  by  tfioral  nbUlfij^  nx\A  the  arm 
xecntes  the  blow  by  natural  abilihj.-^  Tliis,  now,  is  a  com- 
pete tissue  of  mistakes;  these  <lefinitions  are  all  framed  for 
[id  not  by  Edwards,  and  seem  to  indicate  either  a  natural  or 
oral  inability  on  the  part  of  the  critic  to  undei-staud  the 
Bt  common-plaee  points  of  the  New  England  divinity. 
Ills,  under  Natural  Ability  are  uniformly  embraced  all  the 
ftpacitiee  and  powers  of  a  moral  a^^ent,  indudiug  the  will 
elf — It  18  the  possible  reach  of  our  natural  powers  of  mind 
and  b<Hiv,  under  tlie  circnmstancea  and  conditions  of  our 
being.  It  never  means  ariy  such  nonsense  as  "*  a  power  out- 
ride of  the  will  to  fulfil  its  volitions."  It  includes  what 
liedon,  confounding  the  two,  sajs  "  moral  ability"  means, 
liat  iSj  **the  power  to  will."  But  Moral  Ability,  besides  the 
power  of  willing,  also  involves  the  idea  of  an  immanent  prefer* 
nee  of  the  will  for  the  object  chosen.  Every  man  has  natural 
jty,  that  is,  all  tlie  capacities  atid  powers  necessary  to  moral 
acy ;  but  no  sinner  has  '*  a  moral  ability"  (in  the  sense 
Edwards)  to  love  God,  because  his  heart  is  averse  to  him. 
Thus  atr  Edwardcan  would  jupt  reverse  the  proposition 
Dr.  Whe«lon  (p,  243) :  '*  Where  there  is  no  moral  ability 
sre  can  be  no  natural  ability ^^  and  would  and  must  say,  in 
pistency  with  his  standard  detiuitions,  *^  Where  there  is  no 
(»ra///WtVy  there  can  be  no  moral  ability^'  for  the  natural 
16  the  It^ical  and  pfiychological  pHun  of  the  moral*  So,  too, 
in  the  usage  of  this  school,  "  Moral  Inability  "  cannot  mean 
Tulitional  poweHessness  ; "  but  it  always  and  only  signifies 
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"  the  opposition  of  indinationj  or  the  want  of  inclination  f  it 
is  an  inability  arising  from  the  moral  bent  or  state  of  the 
individual.  The  sinner,  though  endowed  with  all  the  capaci- 
ties and  powers  of  moral  agency  (his  natural  ability),  is 
morally  unable  to  repent  and  believe  without  divine  grace, 
and  this  inability  has  its  root,  not  in  any  natural  impotence, 
.but  in  the  {Kjrverse  and  depraved  state  of  his  will.  One 
object  of  the  distinction  between  natural  ability  and  moral 
inability  is  to  show  that  the  sinner  is  responsible  andgnilty, 
while  also  needing  the  aid  of  divine  grace ;  so  that  both  the 
obligation  to  immediate  repentance  and  the  sense  of  depend- 
ence upon  God  may  be  equally  enforced.  These  plain  and 
familiar  distinctions  become  so  senseless  and  confused  under 
Dr.  Whedon's  manipulation,  that  his  criticisms  on  Edwards  are 
well-nigh  unmeaning.  One  might  as  well  attack  Euclid  after 
defining  a  circle  as  a  figure  bounded  by  three  lines  and  con- 
taining three  angles.  It  is  much  easier  to  refute  Edwards  on 
the  basis  of  these  inter|X)lated  definitions  than  to  attack  him 
on  his  own  ground.  His  careful  and  refined  discriminationfl 
being  set  aside,  there  is  no  end  to  the  logical  absardities 
that  may  be  worked  up  and  out ;  only,  nothing  is  demolished 
excepting  some  crudities,  for  which  nobody  but  the  critic  is 
to  be  held  responsible. 

We  are  obliged  to  omit  several  points,  on  which  we  wished 
to  comment,  that  we  may  come  to  the  test  question,  in  a  theo- 
logical point  of  the  view,  of  the  theory  of  freedom  here  advo- 
cated ;  that  is,  the  certainty  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  of 
such  future  events  as  are  dependent  on  free  agency.    DT' 
Whedon  begins  by  saying,  that  foreknowledge  must  precede 
foreordination,  because  the  former  belongs  to  "  the  intellect, 
and  the  latter  to  "  the  will ; "  and  we  all  know  that  God's  intel- 
lect, like  man's,  must  act  before  his  will.     But — not  stoppi^^ 
to  inquire  what  would  then  be  left  for  foi-eordi nation  to  do-* 
it  is  a  serious  misunderstanding  to  say,  that  foreordination  i^ 
restricted  to  the  divine  will  or  the  divine  agency.     God  fore- 
ordains whatever  comes  to  pass,  as  it  comes  to  pass  ;  and  ^ 
not  only  his  own  acts,  but  the  acts  of  his  creatures,  are  included 
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in  his  eternal  plan,  with  all  the  circumRtances  and  qualities  of 
these  acts,  just  a&  they  eventuate  in  time.  In  one  sense,  fore- 
owledge  may  be  said  to  precede  foreordi nation ;  that  is,  God 
ew  what  he  was  to  ordain  (in  the  order  of  thought  and  logic) 
he  ordained  it  But  tin's  is  not  the  question  in  dispute, 
!)ogh  Amiinians  sometimes  like  to  think  that  it  is.  The 
foreknowledge  of  future  events  as  certain  being  conceded, 
the  qneetion  is,  what  is  the  ground  or  reason  of  that  certainty. 
To  foreknow  them  as  certain,  implies  that  thej  are  cei-tain. 
What  makes  them  thua  certain  J  The  Calvin  ist  replies^ — that 
they  are  certain  because  contained  in  the  divine  plan  or  pur- 
pose (i-  e.  foreordained)*  Dn  Whedon  replies,  in  eubstancd, 
tbat  they  are  certain  because  they  are  certain,  while  he  advo- 
cates a  view  of  freedom,  which  logically  excludes  such  cer- 
tainty. 

He  says  (p.  271)  that  "  our  view  of  free  agency  does  not  so 
much  reqiiire  in  God  a  foreknowledge  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
events  as  a  knowledge  in  him  of  ^  pecvJiar  quality  exUtcnt  in 
tfree  a^entP  This  **  peculiar  quality  "  is  that  of  "alteraa- 
I  canBAtion.^'  The  agent  is  *'au  uncaused  cause,**  of  **eqai- 
llent  ability"  to  decide  either  way,  at  every  instant  of 
ion.  It  i&  "determiued  by  nothing"  in  "all  its  particular 
litiona.''  How,  then,  can  even  omniscience  foresee  what  its 
"jirticular  action  will  be?  The  more  God  sees  into  the  very 
^^pecoliar"  nature  of  such  a  cause,  the  more  will  he  know 
that  its  acts  must  be  uncertain.  It  is  a  pure  eiiher-OT ;  and 
the  deeper  it  is  inspected  the  more  etther-or  must  it  seem  to 
lie.  How  can  any  being  foreknow  the  particular  acts  of  (p. 
SIT)  **a  self-centre,  capable  of  projecting  action,  which,  with- 
<Mtt  the  intrinsic  nature  of  chance,  would  be  a^t  incaletdaHe  09 
most  aisolute  chance  itself  f  "  \V1k>  can  read  that  riddle  I 
.  Wljedon  says  that  '*  foreknowledge  must  take  care  of 
rff»"  and,  that  **  he  shall  not  enter  into  that  inquiry.'*  Fore- 
rledge  will,  doubtless,  take  care  of  itself;  but  then,  on 
part,  we  also  ought  to  take  care  not  to  cherisli  a  theory  of 
will,  which  excludes  the  logical  po6j;ibility  of  such  fore- 
rledge,  even  while  we  may  grant  that  we  cannot  kuow  juat 
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how  God  foreknows.  One  form  of  the  scientia  media,  advo- 
cated by  the  Spanish  Jesuits  in  controversy  with  the  Jansen- 
ists,  was  much  more  consistent  than  such  Arrainianism ; 
denying  that  God  foreknows  the  actual  event,  but  asserting 
that  he  knows  and  provides  for  all  po8si]>le  contingencies. 

Yet  Dr.  Whedon  advocates  a  kind  of  certainty ;  though  his 
statements  about  it  are  so  various  and  conflicting,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  derive  from  them  any  consistent  sense. 
This  will  appear  from  a  comparisoa  of  his  different  utter- 
ances. Thus  he  says :  "  Whether  there  be  any  foreknowledge 
or  not,  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  a  one  particular  course 
of  erents  and  7W  otherT  lie  adds  that  ^^ freedom  iu  every 
individual  case  implies  that  of  several  possible  volitions,  (?'i^ 
a?id  no  other  will  take  place  "  (p.  274).  He  says  of  certainty, 
that  (p.  57)  "  its  primary  meaning  is  subjective.  It  exists  in 
the  mind  rather  than  in  the  object."  lie  also  concedes,  that 
there  is  a  "  pure  certainty,"  which  is  "  the  f  uturition  of  the 
event,"  and  which  implies  that  "it  will  be,"  though "}X)wcr ex- 
ists for  it  not  to  be."  At  the  same  time,  he  maiu tains,  that 
"  certainty"  cannot  be  "  previously  made  "  (p.  2S2);  and  that 
God's  foreknowledge  does  not  even  ^^proi^e  events  to  be  cer- 
tain" (p.  298).  To  complete  his  view  we  must  also  adduce  the 
positions,  that  certainty  "is  simply  f uturition,  and  takes  it^ 
existence  from  the  shaping  of  the  free  a<:t  awl  from  nothif^ 
else  "  (p.  778) ;  and  that  "  all  its  real  it  f/  receives  its  exisknc^ 
from  the  doing  reJU'ettd  haeJcwards  "  (p.  220). 

These  diverse  statements  seem  to  be  not  only  irreconcilable 
anio!ig  themselves,  but  also  in  part  with  his  theory  of  the  will- 
He  has  defined  the  will  as  a  free  alternative  cause,  all  \vht« 
particular  volitions  are  determined  "by  nothing."  It  is  ^^^ 
•Mincaused  cause."  How,  now,  does  such  freedom  "imply 
that "  one  and  no  other  volition  "  will  take  place  in  all  possibte 
circumstances?  How  can  the  "  freedomist,"  as  the  logical 
result  of  this  theory,  in  our  author's  words,  see  and  say,  that 
there  is  one  vast  "  free,  certain  totality,"  which  ho  can  survey 
"  with  perfect  ease  and  consistency  "  ?  Is  it  not  a  bold  ven- 
ture, to  claim  that  such  freedom  implies  such  certainty!   1^ 
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does  imply  that  one  or  another  event  %^il]  tuke  place,  bot  how 
can  it  signify  that  "  one  and  no  other  will  take  place  "  ?  Doee 
niicertainty  imply  ceitaiiity!  Will  calliTig  filiifting  sand  a 
Tock,  make  it  a  rock?  Tliese  difFerent  etateiTienta  confose  a 
"very  simple  matter.  If  an  event  unli  ie,  it  is  certain  ;  if  God 
Vnows  that  it  will  be,  he  knows  that  it  is  certain  ;  and  so  his 
inowing  it  as  certain  implhes  or  "proves"  that  it  is  certain. 
Such  knowledge  does  not  indicate,  or  make,  the  ground  of  the 
certainty  ;  but  it  presnppusca  the  certainty.  But  if,  as  Dr. 
Wliedon  says,  certainty  ^Hak^a  its  existence  from  the  shaping 
of  the  free  act,  and  from  nothing  else,"  then,  the  certainty 
^atuiut  be  until  the  free  act  has  been ;  that  is,  there  is  no  pre- 
^ous  ceilainty  ;  that  is,  God  cannot  foresee  the  act  as  certain, 
l)ecau66  it  is  not  certain  until  it  is  done.  Such  a  certainty^ 
j^ost  event urriy  is  no  certainty  at  all  in  the  sense  of  the  ques- 
tion, It  is  a  mere  evasion  of  the  point  in  dispute.  Who  ever 
donbted  that  an  event  was  certain  after  it  took  place  2 

Our  author's  position,  in  fact^  amounts  to  this— that  there 
is  and  can  be  no  anterior  ground  of  certainty,  either  in  the 
laws  of  moral  agency,  or  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the  di- 
vine plan  ;  but,  a  future  event  is  certain  because  it  is  certain  ! 
We  do  not  wonder  that  he  felt  compelled  to  say  "  foreknow- 
ledge must  take  care  of  itself."  The  point  of  mystery  in  the 
Calvin istic  system  is,  huw  an  act  can  be  free  and  yet  be  em- 
bmced  in  the  divine  pui-pf)8e ;  but  this  does  not  involve  any 
snch  contradiction  as  is  contained  in  the  two  positions,  that 
God  foreknows  all  futnre  events  as  certain^  and,  that  certainty 
*' takes  its  existence  from  the  shaping  of  the  free  act,  and  from 
nothing  el8c."  We  may  lielieve  in  a  mysteryj  but  who  can 
accept  both  parts  of  a  logical  contradiction  I 

Id  his  discussion  of  the  divine  dec^rees,  Dr.  Whedon  habitu- 
ally misrepresents  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  held  by 
the  chief  Calvinistic  authorities.  lie  represents  it  as  **  an 
act  of  the  divine  will  \ "  as  '*-  producing  the  event ; "  as  **  era- 
bracing  only  t!ie  divine  actions,"  Accordingly  he  claims 
that  a  ^^  permissive  decree  "  is  Arminianism,  and  not  Calvinism. 
He  asserts  that  Edwards  quits  his  ground^  when  he  ascribes 
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Bin  to  a  "  privative  cause,"  and  not  to  the  direct  divine  agency 
(p.  427).  But  every  student  in  theolc^y  knows  that  (klm- 
ism  makes  a  broad  distinction  between  what  Grod  decrees  and 
what  he  does  ;  the  confounding  of  the  two  is  found  chiefly 
among  a  few  hyper-Calvinistic  supralapsarian  divines.  The 
best  theologians,  from  Augustine  down,  and  the  leading  Con- 
fessions of  Faith,  have  quite  uniformly  repudiated  the  posi- 
tions, that  God  is  the  author  of  sin  ;  that  he  is  as  directly  the 
efficient  cause  of  sin  and  damnation,  as  he  is  of  holinoBB 
and  salvation — producing  each  equally  for  his  own  glory; 
while  they  have,  with  equal  unanimity,  maintained  that  the 
decree  in  respect  to  sin  is  permissive,  and  that  the  agency  of 
Gk>d  in  respect  to  sin  is  privative  rather  than  positive.  Such 
cheap  and  stale  controversial  imputations  are  refuted  by  the 
facts  and  documents  of  historical  theology. 

In  applying  his  theory  of  the  Will  to  the  divine  mind,onr 
author  does  not  flinch  from  the  logical  consequences  which 
are  wrapped  up  in  it  Thus  he  says  (p.  316) :  "  Grod  is  holy  in 
that  he  freely  chooses  to  make  his  own  happiness  in  eternal 
Right.  WAtther  he  could  not  make  himself  equally  hajppy  J'* 
Wrong  is  viore  than  we  can  sayP  Again  (p.  317):  "And 
how  knows  a  finite  insect  like  us  that  in  the  course  of  ag^ 
the  motives  in  the  universe  may  m^t  prove  strongest  for  i\^^ 
apostasy  to  t^ilP  Again  (p.  318):  "Our  reliance  in  this 
case  de}xjnds  more  uj)on  the  firmness  of  our  faith  than 
uixm  the  firmness  of  the  oljject  of  our  faith.^^  This  reducea 
our  reliance  upon  the  divine  character  to  mere  subjective 
belief,  without  any  adequate  objective  ground.  The  essen- 
tial of  holiness  of  God  gives  no  sufficient  basis  of  ce^ 
tainty.  "  The  alternative  power  "  of  the  will  must  be  main* 
tained  at  all  hazards;  for  if  it  fails  in  relation  to  Grod)^^ 
fails  in  its  highest  application.  Moral  necessity  and  perfe<J^ 
freedom  cannot  coexist  even  in  the  divine  mind.  Rather  than 
give  up  " f reedomism,"  the  possibility  of  "the  divine  apoB* 
tasy  "  must  be  admitted.     And  so  tlio  theory  judges  itself. 

Dr.  Whedon  is  graciously  pleased  to  say  (p.  315),  that 
^  these  same  Edwardses  every  now  and  then  have  a  lucid  in- 
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terval."     The  corapliineiit  may  be  reciprocated.     Armioiau- 

»iftrn  is  reputed  to  be  an  incoiiBieteut  system.  An  eoiiiieut 
"New  England  divine  is  said  to  have  kept  it  out  of  iiis  parish 
hj  frecpient  citations  of  sonnd  Pauline  views  frotii  noted  Ar- 
minian  authoi-s.  The  latest  defender  of  the  system  contioiiea 
the  illogical  successionj  being  frequent  witness  again&t  his 
own  speculations.  Thus  he  asserts  the  certainty  of  events, 
and  recognizes  no  ground  of  certainty.  Souietinies  the  will  is 
represented  as  the  sole  adequate  cause  of  volition;  and  yet 
B  he  concedes  (p,  158),  "  that  without  motives  tliere  is  no  ade- 
"  quate  power  for  the  volition  to  be."  He  contends  strongly 
against  the  "  non-usance ''  of  the  power  of  contrary  choice  ; 
and  yet  says  (p.  175)  that  '*  wliile  there  is  a  power  that  each 
should  not  hey  yet  each  and  all  will  he^  in  its  own  one  way,  and 
not  another  instead  "  (p.  275).  Freedom  is  declared  (p.  38) 
"to  be  contradicted  by  the  law  of  Invariability/' while  it  is 
aUo  conceded  t!iat  God  is  free,  though  invariably  holy;  and 
that  raci»  are  free  in  sinning,  thongh  they  invariably  sin.  At 
one  time  it  is  asserted  (p.  210)  that  ti>  be  '*  able  to  predict 
which  way  a  person  will  choose  from  knowing  \v\\\\ pet\fecily 
is  more  than  any  one  is  able  to  afMrm  ; '^  and  guntruriwise  (p. 
272)  it  is  argued,  that  '*  God  is  certainly  to  be  conceived  as 
able  to  know  just  what  acts  the  creature  will  put  forth,''  be- 
cause he  "  perfectly  knows  '•  the  capacities  of  free  agents. 
The  fact  of  the  divine  gtjvernment  of  free  agents  is  granted  ; 
aikd  yet  it  is  broadly  laid  down  {p.  1S4)  that  *' goveriuuent, 
just  so  far  as  it  goes,  implies  limitation  .  ,  .  non-existence  of 
power  but  to  a  fixation.'*  "  To  ensure  the  certainty  of  a  fi-ee 
act  is  a!>snrd,  because  contradictory  "  (p.  227) ;  and,  per  con- 
traj  *'  pcjwerful  temptation  often  insnres  thaty  8<:x>uer  or  later, 
the  sin  will  be  freely  accepted," 

These  inconsistencies,  however,  become  more  noteworthyj  in 
relation  to  the  doctrines  of  tlie  primeval  rectitude  of  Adam, 
original  sin,  the  impossibility  of  self -regeneration,  and  the  ab- 
solute need  of  the  atonement.  For  Dr.  Whcdon  is  an  evan- 
gelical Arminian,  and  cannot  resort  to  the  sliifts  and  expla- 
Bations  in  vogue  in  unsauctiiied  ethical  systems.    Ue  defeuda 
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Whitby  on  freedom,  and  denies  Whitby  on  sin.  And  so  heift 
in  a  place  where  two  seas  meet;  where  opposite  dangers 
threaten. 

Dextmm  ScyUa  latus,  laeyam  implaoata  Ghazybdis 
Obsidet. 

In  his  chapter  on  Unifonnities  of  Volition,  he  seems  to 
grant  as  much  as  the  strictest  advocate  of  inability  need  de- 
mand, the  existence  of  a  ''total  spiritual  depravity,"  requiring 
even  *'the  injecting  the  possibility  of  a  spiritual  motive." 
"  Men  may  be  so  absorbed  in  their  plans  as  to  cease  to  be  free 
alternative  agents,  yet  their  responsibility  remains."  His  moet 
explicit  statements,  however,  are  on  the  Ilesponsibilityof  Ob- 
durates.*  Here  he  concedes  that  "  the  superinduction  by  the 
sinner's  own  tree  act,  or  course  of  action,  of  necessity  upon 
himself  to  sin,  destroys  the  excuse  for  that  necessity."  This 
of  course  implies  that  he  is  responsible  for  continuing  in  ein, 
as  well  us  for  bringing  himself  into  such  a  state.  How,  then, 
is  it  congruous  with  what  is  elsewhere  and  often  asserted,  that 
guilt  attaches  only  as  long  as  the  will  is  in  a  state  of  *'voli- 
tioiuil  alternativity  "  ?  Necessitation  and  responsibility  are 
over  and  over  again  declared  to  be  incompatible  (p.  203); 
but  yet  in  the  case  of  every  descendant  of  Adam,  there  is  "a 
necessity  lying  back  of  the  freedom,"  and  insuring  tlie*'ft'<^ 
appropriation"  of  original  sin  ;  and  he  adds  (p.  339)  tliat*'!^ 
is  in  this  fact  that  \\\g  freed o in.  and  univei*sality  of  this  Wl 
are  found  to  be  reconciled."'  He  allows  that  in  Adam  "there 
was  a  created  and  necessitated  rigliteousness  before  clioicc 
([).  3i)4r),  which,  however,  was  wholly  unmeritorious ; "  and  tb^^ 
the  *'  holiness  of  saints  in  heaven  is  none  the  less  rewardaWe 
because  it  has  become  necessary"  (p.  3S7);  as  also  that**6i^' 

*  In  a  note  (p.  327)  the  following  tdip  occurs :  Edwards  selects  as  c»8** 
**of  nece^Mtated  guilt,  thQ  WUl  of  Chrint,  the  Diriiu  WiU,  Obdurates,"  etc 
In  another  note  (p.  200)  he  refers  to  *'  a  tribute  paid  by  fatansm  to  freedoi&i 
just  as  hypocrisy  is  said  to  be  the  compliment  which  virtue  pays  to  rice, 
which  not  only  reverses  the  saying,  but  implies  that  freedom  is  vice  and 
fataliftm  virtue.  An  author  who  undertakes  to  write  down  the  Galvinistic 
theology  should  be  more  careful  in  his  style. 
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Tiers  Knallj  ilainTicd  are  none  tlie  less  respniisilile.''    Ilowever 

•iniich  sucli  inctiFisistendes  iaipair  the  kij^itml  cohoreuce  of  tlia 
ti^eatiee,  they  give  welcome  evidence  that  our  Methodist  breth- 
ren will  not  ahandon  these  cardinal  doctrines,  however  enarn- 
^  on  red  they  may  be  of  their  itnpruct  it-able  theory  of  free  will, 
B     These  coiUrasted  iiositious,  however,  are  not  held  without 
an  attempt  at  adjustment.     And  the  ino^ennity  of  the  latest 
and  most  strenuous  defender  of  the  Arminian  system  is  here 
put  to  its  severest  test.     To  meet  some  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  J  he  distingnighes  (p.  388)   between  a  holiness  which 
is  nieritorious  and  one  which  is  not;  and,  in  like  manner,  be- 
tween a  sin  wliicli  deserves  pnnisfnnent  and  a  sin  which  docs 
not.     Btit  his  chief  point  is  that  the  atonement  is  the  means 
of  "  reele^'ating  man  to  the  level  of  responsiiilifi/  lost   by 
tlie  fall.''     Itedemption  *'  antedates  probationary  existence  ;  '* 
^^fc** grace  underlies  all  our  moral  probationary  freedom."     And 
^tliis  gra(*e  God  was  in  justice  hound  to  bestow.    Ability  being 
lost  by  the  fall,  **  a  gracious  ability'*  must  needs  be  imparted. 
And  thus  the  difficulty  is  supposed  to  he  met 

The  Bystcm  of  redemption  has,  doubtless,  important  and 
even  essential  bearings  upon  the  thecRlicy,  or  the  vindication 
of  the  divine  government  in  reepect  to  the  existence  of  sin. 
And  in  a  certain  sense,  what  may  be  called  a  gra<*iou8  ability 
is  imparted  t4>  man,  through  the  divine  favor.  Bnt  if  it  is  uf 
debt,  it  eannot  be  of  grace.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  necessary 
to  make  man  responsible,  without  undermining  l>otli  the  sys- 
tem of  law  and  the  system  of  grace.  Especially  is  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  whole  pi-evious  argument  of  this  bof>k  as  to 
man's  freedom  and  rosponsihilky.  Tlie  object  of  the  author 
has  been  to  show  that  responsibility  attaches  only  to  acts  of 
free-will,  done  with  full  jH>wer  to  the  contrary.  He  claims 
that  such  free- will  is  inalienable  from  human  nature;  that 
with  this  capacity  every  man  is  born,  and  so,  and  so  only, 
made  a  moral  agent.  How,  now,  does  this  native  power  of 
alternative  choice  stand  related  to  this  new  and  *' gracious" 
ability?  Here  come  up  several  interesting  possibilities  and 
diffictdties.     Wo  are  now  conscious,  it  is  said,  of  having  the 
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perfect  power  of  alternative  choice.     Is  this  our  ** gracious* 
ability?  or  is  it  our  natural  free-will?     If  it  is  the  natural 
capacity  of  choice,  how  can  it  be  said  that  responsibility  watl 
]{>8t  by  the  fall?     If  it  is  w*t  Datum!,  Init  '^i^racions''  ability, 
wherein  does  it  differ  from  the  natural}     And  if  the  natur 
capacity  is  really  clean  gone,  what  becomes  of  the  whole  ar-J 
gument  of  tliis  elaborate  treatise?     Still  further,  our  author 
asaure8  us  thut  every  human  being  is  under  a  "'necessity'*  o^^ 
*' freely  appropriating"  his  native  depravity;  and  that  when^ 
he  does  so,  he  bec^^mee  *'  responsible  "  for  it.     This  "  free  ai>— 
propriation/'  is  it  made  by  our  natural  ability,  or  by  thia 
"gracious"  ability?     If  by  the  natural,  then   the   gracious 
was  not  needed  to  make  men  responsible  ;  if  by  the  gracioufijj 
then  the  immediate  effect  of  the  grace  is  simply  to  enable 
man  to  commit  a  siuj  wliich  otherwise  he  could  not  have  com- 
mitted, to  make  him  responsible  for  what  otherwise  would 
have  been  only  an  irresponsible  state.     Besides,  if  the  native 
will  18  a  "  pluri potential  cause,-'  what  can  be  added  to  that  by 
a  gracious  ability  ?     It  cannot,  we  suppose,  be   more  thaa 
''  pi nri potential,"  and  so  it  is  needless ;  while  if  it  is  less  than 
"an  uncaused  cause,"  man  rather   loses  than  gains  by  the 
exchange.     And   yet   he   cannot  have   lost  this   "uncaused 
cause  ; "  for  it  is  his  very  will,     la  it  then  possible  that  these 
two  abilities  coexist  in  all  of  us  ?     Are  we  ever  conscious  of 
them  as  distinct  from  each  other?     IIow  can  we  diatingaish 
the  one  from  the  other!    We  cannot  see  our  way  through  the 
matter. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  helped  by  some  further  statements  of 
our  author,  about  the  relation  of  these  respective  abilities  toJ 
the  Old  Law,  and  the  New  Law  (p.  336).    God,  it  appeare^i 
gave  to  man  the  old  law,  which  Adam  transgreeeed.     Adam^s 
descendants  being  involved  in  the  common  ruin,  God  gave. 
them,  tlirough  the   atonement,  a  new  law,  less  strict  in  its 
terms,  and   furnished  them  also  with  this  gracious  abilih', 
adequate  to  the  demand  of  the  "  intermediate"  dispensation, 
though  not  to  the  demands  of  the  (*ld  law.     How  will  the 
case  then  stand?     Granting  that  man^s  native  free  will  wbmI 
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not  adequate  to  tlie  detnands  of  the  old  law,  why  nilght  it  not 
Btill  have  heeri  equal  to  the  requisitions  of  the  new  and  lighter 
dispongatioii  ?  But  waiving  that  point,  we  do  not  quite  un- 
derfifand  whether,  when  man  now  sins,  he  sins  onlv  against 
the  Gi»6pel,  or  also  agaiimt  the  law?  If  only  against  the 
Goepel,  how  can  the  law  condemn  him?  And  if  against 
the  law,  how  is  he  respnnsihle,  since  hh  new  and  gradons 
ability  is  not  eominensiurate  with  tlie  demands  of  ttiat  law  t 
And  this  gracious  ability  is  also,  in  fact,  inadequate  to  meet 
even  the  demands  of  the  new  law.  It  is  given  to  man  at  the 
dawn  of  his  moral  existence,  and  yet  all  men  sin  agaiiisfc  it. 
All  mankind  fall  from  this  gmee.  A  gracious  ability  enables 
them  to  fall  from  grace.  We  need  not  wonder  that  Armin- 
ians  talk  about  heliemng  in  falling  from  grace,  as  if  it  wem 
an  article  of  their  creed.  Our  author  says,  in  conc!usioii| 
'*  Man  is  never  responsible  for  a  law  he  cannot  meet;  Christ's 
death  and  tlie  new  law  are  demanded  by  his  ease;  and  {do/) 
all  sin  infrincres  acrainst  the  new  law  and  the  old."  And  tliia 
eentence  forcibly  exhibits  the  height  of  the  inconsistencies 
of  the  whole  theory.  The  new  law  is  denmtided  by  equity, 
because  man  ctnild  not  keep  the  old  ;  bnt  wlien  he  sins  against 
the  new,  his  sin  also  infringes  upon  the  old,  th<jugh  he  htia 
been  removed  from  its  jurisdictiori.  And  so  we  have  two 
kinds  of  ability,  and  two  kinds  of  law,  and  two  kinds  of  pun- 
ishment, and  two  kinds  of  moral  government ;  and  the  whole 
makes  a  labyrinth,  fitrikingly  illustrative  of  the  clearness  and 
consistency  of  Arminian  theology*  Calvinism  may  be  a 
sharp  and  hard  system ;  but  it  takes  no  position,  from  whicli 
it  can  fairly  be  inferred  that  we  are  *' daunted  by  grace," 

Nor  have  we  yet  reached  the  height  of  the  theology  pro- 
pounded in  tills  volume.  For  it  is  also  maintained,  that,  not 
only  is  man's  plenipotentiary  will  under  a  necessity  of  appro- 
priating  native  depravity,  and  responsible  because  it  freely 
accepts  it;  not  only  that  the  atonement  imparts  to  every 
man  at  the  start  a  gracions  ability  (and,  some  say,  justifica- 
tiou  and  i-egenemtion  also),  which  enables  him  freely  to  keep 
or  freely  to  sin  against  the  new  law ;  but  also  that  there  are 
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"Tnilliiiis/Mn  Chrii^tian  as  well  as  in  heathen  laiid&j  whore 
the  Creator  is  still  bound  to  save,  because  they  uevcr  eaine  up 
to  the  level  of  "  moral  responsibility*"  These  are  not  iufatits, 
whose  sulvutiou  we  nil  eoncede,  but  "  irresponsible  aihilts'Mn 
Christian  lands,  nicriisted  in  "^  inespoiisibie  sins,''  Siieh  per- 
Bons  eannot,  "by  the  law  of  Tnoral  equation,"  be  "exeludcd 
frnni  tha  kingdom  of  heaven  any  moi-e  tban  infants'"  ^ pp. 
346,  347j-  If  it  were  only  meant  that  persons  having  little 
light  may  he  saved,  on  condition  of  repentance  and  faithj 
aceording  to  the  liglit  they  have,  this  wonld  be  common 
ground.  But  it  is  argued  tlmt  they  niust  !)0  saved,  becaufio 
they  are  "irresponsible."  Tljis  is  hazardous  teaching,  on 
the  liasis  of  any  moral  or  theohiglail  system.  But  it  becomes 
anomalous,  as  well  as  periluiis,  on  the  ground  of  the  general 
theory  of  the  bouk,  that  all  these  perscnis  have  a  perfectly 
**  ahernative  will,''  Buppletncnred  by  a  gracious  ability;  that 
they  were  idl,  if  not  justified  and  renewed  in  their  infancy, 
yet  brought  into  existence  under  a  probationary  system  of 
grace,  against  which  they  have  sinned;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  tbii=,  that  they  are  still  in  an  irrt^pousible  state,  and  must 
be  saved  as  a  matter  of  etjnity.  Such  tcarhing  undermines 
all  rational  basis  for  responsibility  and  runs  far  in  the  line  of 
adviiuating  universal  salvatittu  on  the  gronud  of  equity. 

In  tine,  the  whole  argument  of  this  \*otinne,  so  far  as  it 
rests  the  **  theodicy"  upon  the  peculiar  theory  of  Will  homin 
advocated,  is  a  conspicuous  fuilure,  Tt  h  claimed  that  ^-free- 
doTuisiu  "  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  the  mysterious  proU 
lems  of  man's  condition  can  be  solved,  in  harmony  with  the 
rectitude  and  goodness  of  the  divine  administration,  Bot 
when  tlie  author  comes  to  the  kncvtty  questions,  he  does  not, 
a! id  he  cannot,  untie  a  single  one  ot  theui  by  means  of  bis 
theory  of  the  will.  He  is  oldiged  to  find  a  wholly  different 
clew  to  guide  him  through  the  labyrinth.  He  lays  a  ft>nnda- 
tiou,  and  erects  the  Buperstrncture  on  a  different  foundation. 
He  makes  certaiti  preuiises,  and  his  coiu'lusions  are  di*awn 
froju  entireiy  different  premises.  lie  launches  a  craft  on 
these  truuliled  metaphysical  and  tlieologicai  waters,  and  the 
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ore  part  beats  about  without  any  sort  of  cojinectlon  with  the 
after  part,  and  the  after  part  lioats  about  witliout.  any  Burt  ot 
connection  with  the  fore  part ;  and  no  rudder  can  steer  both 
parts  throuf^li  these  vexed  waves  into  the  same  haven. 

Xim  i&  manifest  aa  souu  m  the  matter  is  dietiuetly  p»it<    He 
Mmbandons  the  possibilitj  of  recouciliiig  the  certainty  of  the 
B divine  knowledge  with  the  fact  of  freedom  ;  he  cannot  con- 
Hceive  or  state  any  ligature  between  tliem.     Both   certainty 
Hand  freedom  are  asserted  and  unreeoueiled.     So,  too,  in  ac- 
count ing  for  the  sin  of  the  raeCj  he  grants  tliat  it  is  freely 
appropriated  by  a  necessity,  before  which  the  will  is  really 
powerless.     And  so  impotent  is   the  native  capai-ity  of  tho 
will,  that  G()d  is  obliged  to  give  to  all  men  "  a  gracious  abil- 
ity "in  addition.     So  that  here,  again,  ^^freedoinism"  quails 
before  the  difficulty.      It  is  further  asserted  that  God's  good- 

fjiess  can  be  vindicated  in  the  matter  of  sin  only  as  ho  provides 
au  atonetnent  for  all,  which  of  course  implies  that  it  is  not  of 
him  that  willcth,  but  of  God  that  slioweth  mercy.  Au  "aU 
temative  cause'''  gives  no  aid  here.  Thousands  of  irresponsi- 
ble, adult  sinners,  are  also  to  be  saved  all  over  the  world,  as  a 
matter  of  equity,  because  their  inalienable  freedom  was  not 
able  to  bring  them  up  to  the  condition  of  responsible  guilt. 
Of  what  avail,  then,  is  their  free-will  ?  The  author's  theodicy 
declares  that  God  must  provide  redemption  for  all  mankind, 
not  merely  on  the  score  of  grace  but  also  of  equity;  and  for 
the  reason,  that  men  have  not  power  to  avoid  the  common 
rnin  into  which  they  are  plutiged.  What  connection  is  tliere 
between  such  a  thcodir*y  and  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  as  a  ptm'cr  to  the  contrary  ?  And  thus  the  vaunted 
freed  jui  of  the  will,  which  was  to  form  tlie  only  basis  of  a 
divine  government,  breaks  down  and  is  discarded  at  every 
step ;  and  the  whole  weight  of  tiie  snlution  of  the  problems  of 
tho  theodicy  is  made  to  rest  on  entirely  different  grounds. 
By  this  piYKiess,  the  theory  is  doubtless  here  and  there  bene- 
fited, some  cardinal  points  of  doctrine  are  crudely  held  and 
stated  ;  but  the  li^gic  of  the  book,  as  a  defence  of  Anninian 
freedom  against  the  Calvinistic  theology,  is  sadly  out  of  joint. 
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On  several  of  tlieBe  vital  questions,  Dr.  Wliedon  does  m 
fact  coin©  so  near  to  the  poeitioiis  even  of  extreme  Calvinists, 
that  we  have  been  tempted  to  thhik  that  he  has  an  irenic  as 
well  as  polemic  intent.  His  iiiconsiBtencies  on  many  p<iints — 
e.  ff.,  original  ain,  regeneration,  tlie  inability  of  fallen  man  to 
renew  himself  without  grace,  the  absolute  need  of  redemp- 
tioUj  and  the  primitive  rectitude  of  Adam — indicate  verj 
clearly  tliat  his  theory  of  the  will  sits  lightly  upon  him,  when 
brought  into  conflict  with  these  fundamental  doctrines.  His 
b<:K)k  contains  snatches  of  opinion  from  the  most  opposite 
fichoids.  Sometimes  he  is  almost  Augustinian  in  his  views. 
Again  he  reminds  ns  of  the  subtle  speculationa  of  the  old 
Ilopkiiisian  divines.  He  bases  his  theodicy,  in  fact,  not  on 
the  human  will,  but  on  the  divine  goodness  and  justice,  A 
more  thc^Tough  study  of  Calvinistic  theology,  and  especially 
of  the  New  England  discussions,  may  p<TSsilily  lead  him  to  see 
tliat  this  whole  gruuiid  has  been  traversed  before,  and  by  dis- 
putants more  keen  and  logical  than  have  as  yet  arisen  in  tJi© 
ranks  of  Arminian  divines. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  this  country,  rapidly 
increasing  in  nunibei-s,  wealth  and  general  intelligence,  has  a 
great  futui-c  before  it,  and  is,  we  trust,  to  do  good  service  m\ 
the  coinmriii  cause  of  evangelical  religion.  Its  theology  is  a 
com  mill  g  ling  of  Armiuiauism  and  sound  evangelical  truth.  Its 
preaching  is  full  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  It  insists  constantly 
on  the  necessity  of  divine  grace.  Bnt  it  has  a  traditional 
horror  of  Calvinism  in  all  its  forms.  When  it  learns  to 
nudei'stand  our  doctrines  more  clearly,  and  to  state  its  own 
more  consistently,  we  shall  doubtless  come  nearer  togetlien 
But  its  present  theoh»gy  contains  irreconcilable  elements.  If 
it  18  consistently  shaped  by  such  a  theory  of  the  Will  as  is 
advocated  in  this  volume,  the  logical  result  mnat  be  the  denial 
of  original  mn  as  well  as  of  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees  of 
God;  and  its  strong  assertions  about  depravity  and  tlie  abso- 
lute need  of  divine  grace  must  be  modified  in  the  sense  of  the 
I'elftgian  system.  But  if  it  is  steadfast  to  its  doctrines  upotl 
man's  native  sinfulness  and  dependence  u|>on  divine  grace,  it 
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may,  on  the  other  hand,  modify  its  Bpecalations  abont  free 
dom,  and  come  into  closer  harmony  with  the  unquestionable 
historical  sense  of  the  eighth  of  its  articles  of  Religion, 
entitled  Of  Free-WiU^  adopted  from  the  Church  of  England, 
which  declares,  that  "  the  condition  of  man  after  the  fall  of 
Adam  is  such,  that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself,  by  his 
own  natural  strength  and  works,  to  faith,  and  calling  upon 
God;  wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works, 
pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God 
by  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and 
working  with  us  when  we  have  that  good  will." 
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KENAN'S  LIFE  OF  JESUS.* 


An  old  Jewish  proverb  runs,  that  "  The  secret  of  man  is 
the  secret  of  the  Messiah."  Man  knows  what  he  is,  and  is  to 
"be,  only  as  he  knows  the  Son  of  God.  In  him,  the  enigma 
of  human  destiny  is  resolved.  And  this  is  the  testimony  of 
history,  as  well  as  the  pledge  of  revelation.  For  eighteen 
hundred  yeara,  millions  of  living  and  believing  hearts  have 
hailed  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  the  head  and  Redeemer  of  the 
race,  the  incarnation  of  divinity.  Ancient  history  converged 
to  his  cross ;  modern  history  has  received  from  him  its  or- 
ganizing law.  In  him,  human  thought,  too,  has  found  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  human  life,  the  disclosure  of  the 
divine  theodicy,  the  reconciliation  between  God  and  man,  the 
centre  of  the  whole  drama  of  history,  even  to  its  consumma- 
tion in  a  kingdom  which  shall  know  no  sin,  and  have  no  end. 
The  facts  of  Christ's  life,  testimony,  death,  resurrection,  as- 
cension, and  regal  dominion,  are  the  substance  of  the  faith  of 
the  church;  without  them  Christianity  itself  has  no  vital 
power  or  independent  being. 

Tliis  historic  supremacy  of  Jesus  is  incontrovertible.  It  is 
as  real  as  religious  life  and  faith.  Christ  can  no  more  be  ex- 
pelled fn)m  the  course  of  history  than  the  sun  from  the  cir- 
cle of  the  sky.  Scepticism  about  Christ  is  also  scepticism 
about  history  itself ;  unbelief  in  him  is  unbelief  in  the  con- 

*  From  the  Am.  Presbyterian  and  Theological  Review  for  January,  1864. 

Vie  de  jRsus^.par  Ernest  Benan,  Membre  de  rinstitut.  Septi^e 
edition.     Paris,  1803.     Levy  fr^res,  pp.  lix.,  459. 

Life  of  Jesus.  By  Ernest  Benan.  Translated  from  the  original 
French  by  Charles  Edwin  Wilbour.  New  York:  Carieton,  1864. 
12mo.  pp.  876. 
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trolling  ideas  by  which  men  have  been  inspired,  and  in  the 
chief  objects  for  which  men  have  hitherto  lived.  And  such 
is  the  mvsterious  fascination  which  still  issnes  fn>m  his  tran- 
scendent person,  that  even  the  incrednlous  are  drawn  to  him 
against  their  very  will.  He  has  power  over  them.  To  take 
the  veil  from  his  form  is  dimly  felt  to  be  like  taking  the  veil 
from  the  master  of  our  fate,  and  reading  the  profoundest  mean- 
ing of  our  earthly  life.  Here  is  tiie  um  of  destiny ;  and  that 
urn  holds  no  dead  ashes.  His  power  over  men  is  still  the 
power  of  a  living  personality.  To  every  thoughtful  mind, 
believing  or  unbelieving,  he  is  the  ideal  of  humanity,  the  Son 
of  Man,  and,  as  no  other,  the  very  Son  of  God.  The  vehe- 
mence with  which  his  claims  are  denied  implies  a  covert  ap- 
prehension that  they  may  still  be  real.  Where  faith  is  lost, 
reverence  is  cherished.  Not  to  bow  before  his  matchless 
worth  is  to  be  faithless  to  humanity,  if  not  to  divinity  itself. 
II is  influence  is  the  marvel  of  history. 

This,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  wonderful  spectacle,  and  puzzling 
to  the  sceptic.  All  the  logic,  the  criticism,  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  naturalism,  and  of  pantheism,  cannot  suppress  this 
spontaneous  homage  to  the  unrivalled  sjnritual  excellence 
of  Ilim,  who  is  supernatunilism  itself  in  the  midst  of  huniau 
history.  And  the  problem  infidelity  has  to  solve  is  this: 
How  can  the  recorded  facts,  attesting  his  character  and 
work,  be  explained,  or  explained  away,  and  still  leave  nyota 
for  reverence  ?  Not  in  the  miracles  alone,  but  in  the  whole 
life  of  Jesus,  supernaturalisin  has  its  stronghold.  Here,  and 
here  alone,  all  is  to  be  won,  or  all  lost.  If  Christ's  vrhole 
life  can  be  interpreted  on  the  basis  of  naturalism,  and  he 
still  remain  the  moral  hero  of  humanity ;  if  such  faith  in 
him  can  be  retained  while  prophecy  and  miracle  are  an- 
nulled, then  the  battle  of  infidelity  is  substantially  gained. 
Can  the  Life  of  Jesus  be  reconstructed,  so  as  to  wear  even 
the  semblance  of  reality,  while  all  that  is  marvellous  and 
superhuman  is  eliminated  from  it?  May  we  believe  that  he 
introduced  "  the  eternal  religion  of  humanity,"  tliat  he  i* 
worthy  of  the  love  of  all  pure  and  aspiring  souls,  that  he 


Simself  IS  the  holiest  and  best  of  carth^s  eons — ^while  deny- 
ing thai  he  was  mare  than  man,  and  while  also  asserting  that 
the  whole  of  history  proceeds  according  to  fixed  natural 
laws,  and  that  there  is  no  interj>ositiori  of  a  divine  will  and 
wisdom  in  the  midst  of  the  afifairs  of  men  J  To  do  tliis  is 
the  object  of  Renau's  Life  of  Jesns.  And  as  each  country 
of  Enrnpe  has  its  ideal  of  woman,  which  it  depicts  as  the 
glorified  Madonnaj  so  each  representative  critic  will  imper- 
sonate in  the  cliaraeter  of  Jesus  his  own  ideal  of  humanity. 
In  tlds  new  apcKtrjphal  gospel  we  have  this  ideal  delineated 
by  a  poetic  pantlieisin,  of  the  French  type. 

And  what  is  here  at  stake,  let  us  recollect,  is  not  tho  bare 
criticism  of  ancient  docnmentSj  lighting  up  obscnre  and 
insignificant  facts  of  a  long-lniried  past ;  not  the  deciphering 
of  parchments  to  nnveil  forgotten  men,  for  whom  we  have 
uo  living  sympathy ;  not  the  rectification  of  dates  or  events, 
affecting  only  the  secular  fortunes  of  the  race ;  but,  upon 
the  criticism  of  tlie  records  of  our  faith,  hangs  the  whole 
qnestion  between  natiirah'sra  and  supernatural  ism — whetlier 
God  has  appeared  incarnate  in  history  ;  whether  faith  be 
fact  or  fancy,  truth  or  myth  ;  whether  there  is  an  assnred 
economy  of  redemption ;  whether  tho  problems  of  hunian 
destiny  are  still  an  unsolved  riddle,  or  have  been  definitely 
res4ilved.  Are  all  our  annals  those  of  time  and  man  alone, 
or  have  we  a  testament  of  the  divine  will  ?  It  is  a  qnestion 
about  facts  and  faith,  which  still  inspire  the  human  race 
with  living  energy,  and  which  cannot  be  obliterated  without 
dra%ving  darkness  over  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  So  that 
all  the  special  pleading,  by  which  lie  nan  and  Stranss  claim 
that  we  ai*e  to  deal  with  the  Gospels  as  we  do  with  Homer, 
Ilerodotns,  and  Livy,  misrepresents  the  whole  state  of  the 
case.  Indifference  here  is  nascent  nnbelief.  The  whole  of 
early  Greek  and  Roman  history  might  be  rewritten  and 
affect  no  vital  interest.  But  the  facts  about  the  life  of 
Christ  are  of  eternal  moment ;  the  whole  relation  of  God  to 
man  is  involved  ;  the  whole  question  between  faith  and  un- 
belief.    Here  it  is  to  be  decided,  whether  man  has  had  any 
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illiimiTiatiOB  from  above  to  ligLt  up  tlie  dim  and  perilous  way 
of  life. 

Such  being  the  hme^  infidelity  will  put  forth  all  its  art 
and  &ti'ctigtk  in  beleaguering  the  citadel  of  our  faith.  By 
universal  conviction  and  concession  tliis  is  found  In  the  life 
and  character  of  Jesus.  And  the  Influence  of  Eenan'a  work 
16,  doubtless,  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  instinctive 
eagerness  with  which  we  watch  the  progre^  of  a  decisive 
battle  in  a  great  cause.  The  most  learned  of  French 
orientalists,  the  most  polished  of  French  critics,  the  ac- 
knowledged master  of  a  fluent  and  penetrating  style,  inge- 
nious and  original  in  combi nations,  he  essays  to  reconstruct 
the  biography  of  Jesua  on  purely  naturalistic  principles. 
Ills  ini mediate  success  in  France  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed, 
not  only  to  the  gi-ace  and  brilliancy  of  his  descriptions,  but 
also  to  the  low  estate  of  Bihlical  criticism  in  that  country. 
The  replies  to  it  thus  far^  with  the  single  exception  of  an 
article  by  DePressensii,  have  been  deplorably  unavailing^ 
strong  chiefly  in  anathemas.  The  leai'ued  public  was  taken  a:t 
unawares.  All  that  the  recent  French  literature  can  exhibit 
upon  this  subject,  is  a  translation  of  Stmuss  by  the  academi- 
cian Littr^,  an  essay  on  Matthew  by  RcviUe,  articles  by 
Scherer  and  othei-s  in  the  Strashurg  Review  of  Theology, 
and  two  recent  volumes  by  d'Eielithal  on  the  first  Three 
Go&|>el8;  and  all  tliese  are  the  products  of  a  negative  csriti- 
cism^  without  any  iTJoiiiders.  The  apathy  of  the  Iloman 
Catholic  clergy,  except  in  denunciation,  proves  them  unfit 
to  meet  such  a  want.  Men  are  unprepared  to  meet  the  dif- 
ficulties which  Rcnan  urges  with  such  oracular  confidence; 
and  be  is  very  cai*eful  not  to  give  any  hint  of  the  rcpUcd 
that  have  been  made  to  the  positions  he  assumes  as  incon- 
trovertible. He  professes  to  extract  fact  from  legend, 
and  to  have  presented,  as  never  before,  a  living  biography 
of  the  real  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  dissipating  the  halo  of  pro- 
phecy, and  the  nimbus  of  divinity,  and  the  fiction  of  th© 
mipernatnral — leaving  only  the  sacred  aureole  that  encircloi 
alt  geniun.    His  life  is  described  in  its  earlier  scenes  aa  an 
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idyl — in  its  issue  as  a  dark  tragedy,  Bucceeded  by  a  divine 
worship.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  romance,  of  which  Jesns  is  the 
hero — and  a  romance  impossible  to  all,  except  French  taste 
and  art,  heightened  by  scenic  effects,  and  exciting  surprise 
at  every  step  by  its  novel  and  tictitious  associations  and 
combinations.  It  is  an  ingenions  pan>dy,  a  brilliant  carica- 
ture of  the  life  of  the  Son  of  Man,  as  given  in  the  gosjxjls. 
Denying  the  snpernatnral  element  in  Christ,  and  exalting 
the  natural  to  the  height  of  the  most  impassii>ned  eulogy, 
it  gives  an  impossible  character— in  fact  a  dual  Jeans,  with 
the  conilicting  elements  and  traits  urn*econciled.  It  shows 
the  utter  imposBibility  of  constructing  the  life  of  Christ  in 
its  integrity,  denying  the  supernatural,  and  leaving  the 
natnral  intact ;  for  the  supernaf  nral  is  not  the  costume  of 
Jesus,  in  which  he  was  arrayed  as  in  the  fashion  of  his 
times  J  bnt  it  is  his  life,  it  is  Himself.  Deny  him  this, 
and,  like  a  phantom,  he  vanishes  from  the  stage  of  histoiy. 

Before  pr<:>cccding  to  the  work  itself j  we  add  a  few  words 
respecting  the  anthor.  Joseph  Ernest  Renan,  born  at  Tre- 
gnier,  Brittany,  Feb.  27,  1823,  was  trained  for  the  priesthood 
in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Snlpice,  studying  three  years  at  Issy, 
and  two  in  the  great  Semitiary  at  Paris.  Soon  estranged 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  the  study  of  the  oriental  langnages.  In  1847  he  gained 
a  Vol ney  prize  for  an  essay,  expanded  into  a  history,  of 
the  Semitic  Languages  (now  in  itjs  fifth  edition),  following 
methods  of  German  scholarship.  Another  essay  on  the  study 
of  Greek  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  crowned  by  the  Institnte,of 
which  he  became  a  member  in  1856,  succeeding  Angustin 
Thierry  in  the  Academy  of  Inscription.  His  work  on  the 
Origin  of  Language  is  largely  used  by  Ferrar  in  his  volume 
on  that  subject  A  literary  mission  to  Italy  fumislied  him 
with  the  materials  for  a  learned  hisforical  essay  on  Averroes. 
His  translations  of  Job,  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  deal  with 
these  books  as  literary  compositions.  By  a  dissertation  in 
the  Academy,  1859,  on  Primitive  Monotheism  as  peenliar  to  the 
Semitic  race,  he  provoked  a  lively  discussion.     Ilis  contribu- 
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tions  to  literary  periodicals  have  been  collected  in  twc 
volunies  of  Moml  Essays,  and  studies  id  the  History  of  Jhi- 
ligion.  In  1800,  under  an  imperial  commission,  he  explored 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Mt,  Leljanoii,  and  other  localities  of  Syria;  and 
here  ta^,  he  fiketched  the  outUue  of  his  life  of  Jesus :  **  I  ha 
before  my  eyes  a  Fifth  Gospel,  torn  but  still  legible,  and 
thenceforth,  throaghoiit  the  recitals  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
ill  place  of  an  abstract  being,  who  one  might  aay  never  ex- 
isted^ I  saw  an  admirable  liuman  form,  living  and  moving," 
After  his  return  from  his  Phteniciau  researches,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  College  of  France,  but 
his  introductory  lecture  avowing  his  belief  that  JesuB  was 
only  a  man,  "  a  victim  to  his  idea,  and  rendered  divine  by  liia 
death "  aroused  such  vehement  op])ositian,  that  the  course 
was  interdicted*  The  full  plan  of  his  projected  work  on  the 
**  Origin  of  Christianity,"  embraces  four  volumes,  to  the  era  of 
Constautine.     This  Life  of  Jesus  is  the  flrst  h<»ok. 

To  appreciate  aright  the  construction  and  criticism  of  &nch 
a  volume,  we  need  to  know  something  of  the  speculative 
principles  of  the  author,  since  these  determine  his  particular 
statements,  and  throw  light  on  all  the  outlines.  Tins  is 
particularly  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  writer,  who  is  often  so 
poetic  and  nebulous,  just  where  we  want  definiteness.  We 
look  out  for  the  solid  earth,  and  tind  oui-sclves  floating  in  a 
Bparkling  cloud.  This  volume  presupi>oses  all  the  principles 
that  underlie  and  shape  it,  and  does  not  prove  any  one  of 
them.  Sometimes  there  is  a  conscious  reserve,  even  when 
the  tone  is  most  oracular,  as  if  the  priest  were  willing  to  hide 
the  penetralia  with  a  veil  of  mystery.  He  is,  in  fact,  much 
less  explicit  here  than  in  Bome  of  his  previous  essays.  The 
work  is  essentially  a  criticism  of  religion,  as  well  as  a  hiog- 
raphy.  Is  the  author  a  Christian,  or  a  deist,  or  a  pantheist! 
Sometimes  he  seems  to  imply,  that  he  holds  the  same  gen- 
eral views  about  God  and  his  relation  to  the  world  that  Jesu 
proclaimed*     la  this  ideally  so  ? 

In  his  famous  letter  on  the  Chair  of  Hebrew  (p,  24),  be 
Bays :  "  The  course  of  humanity  is  the  direct  roBultant  of  the 
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liberty  which  is  in  man,  and  of  that  fatality  we  call  nature. 
There  is  no  free  being,  superior  to  niatij  to  whom  we  can  at- 
tribute an  appreciable  part  in  the  moral  guidance,  any  more 
than  in  the  material  management  of  the  imivei-sc,'*  Tliat  ib, 
there  is  no  Providence  in  history.  In  the  same  letter,  he 
writes:  ''We  feel  ourselves  to  be  in  mysterious  affinity  with 
rmr  Fatlier,  fk^  tiht/m.^^  And  yet  he  eulogizes  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  as  "  the  religion  of  the  race ;  "  the  simplest  utterance 
of  that  religicm  is  in  the  words:  Our  Father — and  this  is  his 
frightful  pa^<^dy♦  In  the  lieirue  de^  deux  Mamies  (1800,  p, 
374),  he  avows  further :  "  As  to  myself ,  I  think  there  is  not  in 
the  univer-se  an  intelligence  superior  to  that  of  man."  Of 
course,  therj,  it  is  iinpossihle  for  him  to  find  in  Jesus  the  mani- 
festation of  such  a  superior  intelligence  ;  Jesus  cannot  be  to 
him  anything  more  than  man,  since  all  that  is  superhuman  is 
to.  Ill  the  light  of  such  an  avow^al,  too,  what  shall  we  say 
^igain  of  his  assertion,  "  that  Jeans  had  the  highest  conscious- 
HeeB  of  God  J  that  has  been  in  the  btjsom  of  humanity." 
Did  his  consciousness  teach  him  that  his  Father  was  not 
superhuman  ?  llenan's  praise  of  Christ  may  be  a  lure  to  the 
unW'an'  ;  but  it  can  hardly  conHrm  his  ott-repeated  vauTidng 
of  the  delicacy  and  conscientiousness  of  modern  science,  aa 
contrasted  with  the  oriental  vagueness  about  moral  distinc- 
tions. Suppose  his  volume  bore  on  its  title-page  either  of 
tlioae  two  phrases :  **  My  Father  the  abyss,'^  or  "  There  is  not 
in  the  univei*se  an  intelligence  superior  to  that  of  man.'* 
They  are  not  on  the  title-page,  where  they  ought  to  be ;  but 
tliey  are  the  eoul  of  the  book,  its  deadly  poison.  They  are 
the  postulates  of  his  pantheistic  philosophy.  And  not  only 
are  rJiey  his  ix>stulates ;  they  are  also  simply  assumed,  lie 
nowhere  attempts  to  prove  or  vindicate  them.  lie  takes 
them  ffir  granted  as  the  result  of  modern  tiiouglit.  lie  reasons 
from  them,  as  other  men  do  from  intuitive  truths,  lie  be- 
lieves in  "  positive  science,"  and  will  admit  no  fact  unless  es- 
tablished ;  and  yet  he  assumes  that  there  is  no  pereo!ial  deity, 
and  on  this  assumption  lie  writes  a  Fifth  Gospel  on  the  life  of 
Je6U3  of  Nazareth,     To  reckon  it  even  among  the  apocryphal 
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GospHsk  18  to  givo  it  trx)  high  a  place,  for  the  au thorn  of  tho 
legends  still  believed  in  Grod. 

This  denial  of  a  sapermundane  intelligence,  the  position, 
as  he  elscwliore  phrases  it,  that  "the  inliuito  exists  only 
when  clothed  with  finite  forms"  that  "the  abdoliite  outride 
of  humanity  is  a  mere  abstraction,"  that  "  it  beeon:ie8  a  reality 
nidy  in  hunianity,^'  is,  for  the  most  part,  carefully  obscured  in 
the  Life  of  Je-sus.  The  author  asks,  in  one  passage  (p.  73), 
whether  tlie  men  who  have  hsid  the  highest  knowledge  of 
God,  **  have  lieen  deists  or  pantheists?  Sut^h  a  qnedtiun,*'  is 
the  response,  '*  has  iio  souse.  The  physical  and  tiietaphysieal 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  would  have  left  them  indiffer- 
ent They  felt  tlio  divine  in  themselves,"  This  pantheistic 
tendency  is  more  distinct  in  his  Etudes  on  Fenerbauh  (p.  41S) : 
"  God  is,  and  all  the  rest  but  seems  to  be."  **  Gocl,  Provi* 
deuce,  and  immortality  are  so  many  gtH>d  old  words,  perhaps 
a  little  tiresome,  whieli  phikisophy  will  interpret  in  senses 
more  and  more  refined,  but  which  it  never  can  replace  with 
advantai^e."  God**  is  the  category  of  the  ideal,"  as  *^  space 
and  time  are  the  categories  of  bodies."  Conceniing  iramor- 
tality,  he  says,  *' the  soul  is  immortal,  in  that  it  believes  in 
immortal  things.'^  The  human  race,  after  unnumbered  ages^ 
^*  may  arrive  at  the  absolute  coiiaciausness  of  the  universe, 
and,  in  that  consciousness,  at  the  awakening  of  all  that  has 
lived."  This  is  rather  the  verbiage  of  a  pantheistic  ambigu- 
ity, than  the  light  and  immortality  brought  to  light  in  the 
goepeL 

Of  course,  the  supernatural  and  miraculous  are  denied. 
That  is  ]iis  Mude^  (jx  205);  "  Not  from  any  one  mode  of  ar- 
gument, but  from  the  totality  of  modern  science,  comes  this 
immense  result,  that  there  is  no  supernatural/'  *•  All  law  is 
simply  the  law  of  nature,  whether  pliysical  or  morah"  So 
convinced  is  he  of  this  dognaa,  that  in  the  Preface  to  the 
same  volume  (p.  11),  he  coolly  remarks:  "The  fimdamental 
question  on  which  religious  discussion  turns,  the  question  of 
the  fact  of  a  revelation  and  of  tlie  supernaturalif  /  7ietyer  totuA 
upon  .  .  .  because  tlio  discussion  of  such  a  subject  id  not  act- 
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entific,  or  i-atlier,  becanse  science,  irj  its  independence,  sup- 
poses it  to  be  previously  re&olved,"  He  cannot  be  a  "  contro- 
kversialist  or  polemic  ;  '*  he  has  *'  no  taste  or  aptitude  for  such 
Ipork."  "  The  essence  of  criticisni  is  in  the  nt'giition  of  the 
lupematuraL"  But  wlien  did  science  learn  to  assume  the 
whole  question  in  debate,  and  criticisin  to  a€sert  and  not  prove 
its  principles ?  'Wliat  value  has  such  science;  wliat  author* 
iy  has  sucli  criticism  ?  Potiitive  science  allows  no  ujagiste- 
irial  dictation.  This  lofty  tone  of  siiperit»rity  may  impose 
Bpon  the  credulous,  and  be  liailed  with  delight  hy  the  anti- 
tipematuralists;  but  it  also  betrays  a  coust-itms  weakness,  at 
east*  an  unwilling^ness  to  grapple  with  the  high  rpiestions  in 
ebate.  Such  oracles,  coiitradictiTig  the  voice  of  lunnanitj, 
enying  the  essential  elements  of  all  religious  faithj  may  make 
sensation  hy  their  audacity,  but  eaii  produce  uo  rational 
rcimvictioru  They  appeal  to  a  baseless  prejudice  as  really  as 
tl»e  \i6ionary  and  the  fanatic. 

In  the  Preface  of  his  Life  of  Jesus,  M.  Kcinau  returns  to 
ne  topic,  with  the  assertion,  that  "  in  the  name  of  uniform 
Kperieuce  we  hauish  miracle  fmm  history.*'  "  We  maintain 
a  principle  of  liistorical  criticism,  that  a  supernatural  nar- 
ittve  cannot^  as  sn<rh,  be  admitted  ;  that  it  always  implied 
iulity  or  imposture;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  <»f  the  liisto- 
ian  to  interpret  it.  and  to  seek  out  what  part  it  contains  of 
lib  and  what  of  error."  A  miracle,  he  claims,  lias  never 
Bti  proved ;  the  tests  of  Tiiodern  science  have  never  been 
Ittpplied.  But  what  would  tests  avail  with  a  man,  who,  like 
E?nan,  denies  **any  intelligence  superior  to  that  fif  a  man/' 
J  lie  conld  not  be  convinced,  even  though  one  should  rise  fn»m 
^ftlie  dead,  without  abandoTiing  this  hy|K»thesis.  lie  miglit  sea 
^^pnxiigy;  but  he  never  could  recognize  a  miracle — a  work 
uf  divine  power,  introducing,  for  a  moral  end,  phenomena 
:>unteraeting  and  surpassing  the  mere  tali's  of  nature.  If 
be  a  conscious,  pet*s<jual  intelligence,  he  may  tbns  inter- 
ne; if  man^s  moral  watits  demand  such  a  revelation,  the  in- 
irention  becomes  probable  as  well  as  pissible.  If  the  super- 
ID  work  is  performed  by  one  in  whose  testimony  we  can 
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confide,  it  boctJitics  t:iediblt..  It  does  m)t  violate  the  law  of 
causality ;  it  only  iiiternipts  for  a  wise  end  the  mere  natural 
sequence  of  phenomena.  It  is  nature,  used  by  divine  will  and 
intelligence,  to  pnniiute  aniora!  end.  The  a1Ie<::^ed  uniformity 
of  experience  against  the  miraculous  virtually  assumes  the 
point  in  debate.  Natural  sequences  are  not  inviolable.  A 
persi>nal  will  violates  some  of  them  every  day.  An  absobite 
will  may  violate  all  of  tlieni,  and  not  contradict  any  rational 
truth.  The  iiniformifcy  of  nature  is  not  an  absolute  truth ;  it 
is  not  a  primal  dicttim  of  reason.  The  absolute  truth  is  tliat 
of  cau&ality;  and  the  law  of  causality  is  not  violated  in  a 
mii'acle.  A  new  cause  introduces  new  effects.  And  as  to 
the  miracles  oi  the  Gospels,  we  have,  in  the  testimony  of 
Christ  and  the  ajKistles,  a  bigher  authority  than  that  of  any 
possible  congress  of  savans,  judging  by  the  eye  of  sense.  If 
Christ  can  be  believed,  the  snpernatural  has  appeared  in  liis- 
toi7.  Which  is  more  credible,  the  affirmation  of  Christ,  or 
the  denial  of  Rcnan  ?  We  know  this  is  not  a  scientific  ques- 
tion ;  but  all  that  Renan  gives  us  on  this  point  is  an  improved 
negative.  And  tliis  immense  assumption  is  not  only  the  basis, 
but  also  the  constructive  idea,  of  his  reconstruction  of  tlie  Life 
of  Jesus. 

From  the  underlying  priuciplcs,  we  pass  to  the  sources  of 
the  work.  Here  again  the  author  spares  himself  much  trou- 
ble, and  the  reader  much  fatigue,  by  telling  us  that  his  plan 
forbids  any  long  dissertations  on  contested  points.  He  as- 
sumes as  proved  all  the  contradictions  and  inaccuracies  he 
pleases,  and  never  considers  the  counter  testimony.  Author- 
ities are  cited  in  the  notes;  though  we  are  often  quite  at  a 
loss  to  trace  the  connect  ion  between  the  text  and  the  evi- 
dence.* Even  whei'e  no  miracle  is  involved  he  eometimed 
'*  feels"  that  the  narratives  are  "legendary,"  as  e,  g,^  in 
Christ's  weeping  over    Jernsalem,  and   the   account  of  the 

*  E,  ff.^  Luke  ^'  eicag^erateA  tbe  mnrvelloiiE,^*  iv,  14;  he  **u  totiiUjtgiu) 
rant  of  Hebremr/^  i<  31 ;  he  is  *^  a  democrat  and  Ebionite,'^  aa  m  seen  In  the 
parable  of  Lazarus !  La  another  place  (p.  xJt,  ),  he  is  vore  that  eome  of 
Luke^a  redtala  are  ^^  lUTeuted.** 
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penitent  tliief.  No  principles  of  criticism  are  stated ;  it  is 
snbjectivo  like  and  dislike,  a  "  gentle  solicitation,"  as  he  eays, 
of  texte,  till  they  are  accommodated  to  bis  use.  In  what 
be  receives  and  what  lie  rejects,  he  is  m  arbitriiry  and  fickle 
as  a  despot.  Of  strictly  critical  apparatus,  as  scholars  nn- 
derBtoi>d  it,  there  is  scant  nae,  Stranss,  Rcvillo,  Nicolas, 
tlie  Eevue  do  Theologie,  are  referred  to  in  a  general  way, 
Straiifis  is  his  master  as  to  resnlt^,  thongh  not  in  theory; 
but  Strauss  is  a  critic,  and  lienan  is  only  a  literary  dilettante, 
in  comparis4>ii.  Of  the  prc^lific  literatnre  of  Germany  on  the 
subject,  for  the  last  thirty  yearSj  he  takes  no  notice.  Nean- 
der,  Lange,  Ebrard,  Ilase,  Wieseler,  Ewald,  and  Eaur  witli 
his  scliool,  are  not  named.  He  seems  nnconscious  that  replies 
have  been  even  attempted  to  some  of  his  most  significant 
oonclusions. 

i  In  his  Etudes  he  distingnishes  between  his  general  view 
of  the  Gospels,  and  the  theories  of  some  recent  critics.  The 
tjd  rationalism,  he  affirms,  was  tfo  dry,  too  negative  in  its  re- 
lu,  deficient  in  poetic  sentiment,  and  illogical  in  accepting 
me  supernatural  narratives  and  rejecting  othei-s,  Stranss, 
with  all  his  energetic  destructivenefts,  writes  too  ninch  under 
tlie  influence  of  **  theological  ideas,'*  and  has  not  full  freedom 
of  historical  criticism.  His  Hegelian  idealism,  too,  is  dis- 
leasing,  if  not  nnintelligihle,  tc*  the  French  critic.  But  this 
ealism  gave  to  Strauss  a  clearly  defined  schetne  as  the  basia 
^of  his  detailed  criticism;  Renan  does  not  feel  the  need  of 
this.  In  point  of  learning,  intellect,  and  consistency,  the 
Teutonic  work  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  light  and  airy 
French  romance,  Tlie  Gospels  that  have  liorne  the  brunt  of 
the  catapult,  need  nt>t  shrink  from  the  flight  of  the  arrow* 
Straus&'s  mythological  process,  Renan  concedes,  does  too  much 
violence  to  facts,  leaves  too  little  substance  to  the  Gospels, 
and  puts  their  origin  too  late — in  the  middle  and  last  part  of  the 
Beeond  century,  Renan  believes  that  they  were  all  composed 
in  the  first  cetitury,  and  that  they  contain  ^* legends"  rather 
than  "mytlis;"  they  are  Idgendati/  biographies^  like  the  lives 
of  Francis  d'Assisi  and  other  mediaeval  saints.     **  The  evan- 
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^elical"  ideal  was  the  result  of  a  transfifjuration  and  not  of  a 
creation.     lie,  of  course,  rejects  the  arbitrary  position  of  B. 
Bauer,  that  they  are  intentional  fabrications.     But  it  is  singu- 
lar that  he  does  not  even  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  peculiar 
character  assigned  to  these  documents  by  the  school  of  Tubin- 
gen, which  regards  them  as  literary  productions,  written  in  tb^ 
post-apostolic  period,  and  representing  great  tendencies,  p*^\ 
ties  and  conflicts.     Baur  and  his  followers  have  wrought  oi#  "  t 
this  theory  more  elaborately,  and  with  a  greater  degree  a^^  ^ 
learning  and  criticism,  than  have  been  expended  on  any  otbe^^^^ 
infidel  hypothesis.     Yet  there  are  no  indications  that  Benan^^i^ 
lias  any  conception  of  such  a  historical  and  critical  method.  -^  ^ 
And,  indeed,  his  whole  view  of  Jesus  and  his  work  is  radi-   "^ 


cally  different  from  that  of  either  Strauss  or  Banr.  Strauss  ^^. 
resolves  the  supernatural  into  myths;  Banr  considers  the  ^*u 
narrations  as  representing  ideas  and  living  contests;  both  ^^ 
brinic  down  the  dates  of  the  written  documents  at  least  a  "^ 
century  later  than  Christ ;  bo'th  work  out  in  consistency  the  ^ 
pantheistic  theory  on  which  they  proceed ;  and  both  thus  try  "^^ 
to  avoid  tlie  necessity  of  supposing  that  Christ  and  the  apes-  ^^ 

ties  were  deceivers  or  self-deceived.     But  Kenan  allows  the  ^^ 

substance  of  the  Gospels  to  have  the  character  of  contempo-  "^ 

raneous  authorship  and   testimony;    and  so  brings  himself  ^ 

into  direct  contradiction  with  the  authority  of  the  founder  of  ^ 

Christianity.     Representing  Christ,  too,  as  the  ideal  of  the  ^ 

race,  he  is  obliged  to  attempt  the  diflicult  task  of  reconciling  'S 

his  moral  pre-eminence  with  his   belief  in  miracles,  which  • 

"always  imply  imposture  or  fraud."  He  adopts  the  pan- 
theistic scheme  of  the  German  critics,  and  denies  that  the- 
ory of  the  origin  and  growth  of  Christianity,  which  is  alone 
consistent  with  tlie  scheme.  On  critical  and  philosophical 
grounds,  his  position  is  illogical  and  untenable. 

Five  sources  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  are  enumerated — the 
Four  Gospels,  the  Apocrypha  of  the  old  Testament,  Philo, 
Josephus,  and  the  Talmud.  Philo  he  calls  tlie  "older 
brother "  of  Jesus,  although  he  denies  that  those  words  of 
John,  which  most  nearly  resemble  the  Philonic  speculations, 
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contain    the   aathentic    teaehitiga    of   Christ ;    nor   does  he 

make  any  account  of  the  great  difference  between  tJje  im- 

perB<mal  Logos  of  PJiilo  and  the  living  Word  of  John,     The 

Talinnd    funnahea  oiieasional    illustrations;    most  of   them, 

piiwever^  must  hav^  been  of  later  origm  {sinee  Renan  puts 

treduetion  of  tlie  Talmud  between  A.D.  2U0-5U0) ;  and 

Iterapt  to  make  out  a  connuetion  between  the  words  of 

Tesna  and  the  teachings  of  llillcl,  lacks  all  historic  conlirnia- 

iin-     Still  more  imaginative  is  fhe  suggestinn  of  his  reia- 

yn  to   Pur&i*.in.     Among  the  Old    Testament  Apucryphal 

:>k6  he  ranks  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  in  defiance  of  the 

rhole  Jewish  tradition;  and  these  books  themselves  probably 

fall  within  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  decisive  documents  are  of  course  the  Four  G<Tspels. 
Lnd  berej  whatever  he  Kenan-g  inconsTfttencies,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  tliat  he  finds  himself  compelled,  by  undeniable  his- 
Drical  testimony,  to  assign  all  tliese  palmary  records  to 
lie  first  century,  and  to  view  them  as  containing  Bidjstan- 
tially  the  words,  testimouy,  and  authority  of  Jesus  and  his 
immediate  disciples.  This  is  a  concefision  of  high  moment ; 
ud  the  more  valuable,  as  it  is  advei'sc  to  his  special  theory 
ith  its  iriferences.  Luke  is  a  compilation,  carefully 
lied,  written  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
xxl  9,  20,  24,  28,  32,  ch.  xvii.  36);  the  same  author 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Matthew  and  Mark  have 
as  marked  an  individuality,  yet  they  were  certainly 
rritten  before  Luke.  They  grew  up  in  this  wise.  Mat- 
liew  (as  Papias  testifies)  gathei*ed  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  and 
Mark,  facts  and  anecdotes.  ^^  These  little  hooka  were  sent 
aund,  and  everybody  transcribed  on  the  margin  of  liis  copy 
be  words  and  paralilcs  which  he  elsewhere  found,  and 
which  tfKUclied  his  feelings.  The  most  beautiful  tiling  in 
■the  world  thus  proceeded  from  an  obscure  and  wdiully  popu- 
^ftar  elaboration.''  And  it  is  with  such  a  free  and  easy  story 
^■lat  the  French  critic  disposes  of  the  elalmrate  in  vestige 
^■on  of  the  best  critics  and  scholars  about  the  origin  of  the 
^^ospels.     Nothing  can  be  more  simple ;  a  child  might  hare 
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thought  of  it.      Is  the  highest  criticism  satisfied  with  sicli  f^ 
childlike  theory?    There  is  no  ground  for  it  in  any  tradition-! 
and  it  is    opposed   to   the   well-nigh   iinanimons  verdict 
scholars,  believing  and  unbelieving,   who  find   a  plan  aim^ 
order  running  through  these  "booklets." 

As  to  the   fourth  Gospel,   Renan  admits,  on   the  whol* 
its  authenticity — perhaps  it  is  from  the  "  Presbyter  John 
— yet   alleges   jthat   the    character   of   Jesus   is   retouche- ''-'*'*^ 
and  reconstructed,  and  his  discourses  remodelled,  as  Plat*^  ^ 
reix)rt8    Socrates.      It   is  a   "bizarre"   Gospel,   containin^^'^ 
some  precious  documents  and  facts  that  could   have  com^^-*® 
only  from   an   eye-witness,   and   stated   much   more  accu-- 
rately   than  in  the  other  Gospels,   but  where    "  according 
to   us,"  "  the    character   of   Jesus   is   in    many  particular^^^"^ 
falsified."    It  was  written  after  the  others,  because  in  these^^^ 
John  was  not  made  prominent  enough  ;  and  contains  "  indi— ^  -*^* 
cations  which  put  us  on  our  guard  against  the  good  faith  oi^9^^^^ 
the  narmtor ; "  "  the  interpolations   of   an   ardent  sectary," 
"  abstract  metaphysics,"  &c.      It  betrays  rivalry  wth  Peter, 
"and  a  particular  hatred  to  Judas."     Of  the  discourses  here 
reported,  RiMian  assures  us,  with  his  self-possessed  divination,    ^  ^^' 
that  they   are   often   "  pretentious,   tiresome,   badly-written     ^^^ 
tirades,"  stuffed  with  "  the  aridities  of  metaphysics,"  "  shades     ^*^" 
of  abstmct  dogmas,"  "perpetual  Argumentations  due  to  the     ^^^ 
phantasy  of  the  artist."    Even  in  the  unmatched  intercessory     '^CJ 
prayer  of  John  xvii.,  he  finds  "  factitious  processes,  and  the       ^^ 
gloss  of  rh(?toric."     In  such  terms  does  he  discourso  of  tliose       ^^^ 
effulgent  and  gracious  words,  the  light  and  comfort  of  the       ^-^ 
church,   tlic   wonder  and  study   of   the  most  elevated  and        ^^ 
spiritual  minds  of  all  times.    This  certainly  illustrates  his  own        ^^ 
competency  as  a  critic  of  spiritual  things ;  they  are  to  him        -^^ 
nebulous  and  mystical.      All  that  is  not  to  be  measured  by        ^ 
naturalism  is  banished  to  the  shades  of  fiction.     He  assumes 
such  insight  as  to  be  able  to  say,  "  that  the  real  words  of  Jesus 
reveal  themselves  as  soon  as  they  are  touched ;  we  feel  their 
vibrations  in  this  chaos  of  unequal  traditions."     And  so  he 
assures  us,  that  these  mystical  opinions  came  not  from  JesuB, 
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bnf  from*  the  ej^ncretistn  and  Gnosticism  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  affected  the  opiiiioiiB  of  the  narrator.  There  is  an 
**ab6ohjte  contrAdietion  "  hctween  these  discourses  and  thofi© 
reported  in  flie  other  Gospels.  But  jet  IL  Reiian  eonsidera 
the  eixth  of  John  as  mysterious  as  any,  to  he  in  the  main  a 
tme  report;  and  elsewhere  says  that  Jesus  had  no  proper 
sense,  especially  in  ttie  latter  part  of  his  life,  of  his  own 
**  proper  individuality/'  and  personal  distinction  from  the 
Fatlier  Tliat  is,  he  uses  the  most  elevated  statements  of  the 
Johannine  discourses,  in  an  exarr^erated  representation,  while 
decdaring  tliat  they  arc  not  anthentic.  LTc  dimly  feels  that 
the  full  character  of  Jesna  cannot  be  drawn,  excepting  by  the 
aid  of  these  gnhlirne  words.  The  alleged  contradiction  van- 
ishes even  in  its  own  reprcsentatitms. 

In  these  results  bm  to  the  general  nature  of  the  Gospels, 
especially  the  f ragmen taiy  and  purposeless  character  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  Renan  is  in  conflict  not  ordy  with  the 
uniform  tradition  of  tlie  church,  but  also  with  the  best 
established  results  of  mnrlern  criticism,  both  orthodox  and 
nnbelieving.  Eusehius  says  (Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  24),  that  "Mat- 
thew, having  previously  preached  to  the  Ilehrews,  wlicn  lie 
was  about  to  go  to  othei^,  having  committed  to  writing  his 
Gospel  in  his  own  native  tongue,  filled  up  by  his  writing 
what  was  wanting  in  his  presence  to  those  from  whom  l>e 
get  out."  Papias  affirms  that  Mark  was  Peter-s  interpreter, 
and  wrote  accurately  all  that  Peter  mentioned  (I^nith^ReL 
Sacr.,  i.  13).  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen 
confirm  tins.  Luke,  says  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Haer.,  iii,  1),  was 
**thc  follc»wer  of  Paul,  and  set  down  in  a  bofjk  %vhat  Paul 
iised  to  preach.'^  Each  Gospel,  further,  had  a  particular  ob- 
ject, which  gave  to  it  its  unity.  Matthew  set  fotth  to  the 
llebrews  that  Christ  fulfilled  the  old  dispensation  in  its 
types  and  prnphecies,  Mark  addressed  the  Roman  world  in 
the  name  of  Peter,  witii  exact  and  graphic  details.  Luke 
wrote  his  Grj6[>el  and  the  Acts  t**  exhibit  in  order  unto  all 
nations  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  early  triumphs  of  the 
apoBtlee.    John  filled  np  what  remained,  and  recorded  the 
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deep  mysteries  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  their  most  spiritnaL 
revelation.     And  thus,  as  Irenseus  says,  "the  creator  Word, 
who  sits  upon  the  cherubim,  when  manifested  to  men,  gavc^ 
us  the  Gospel  in  a  fourfold  form,  while  it  is  held  together  \p^ 
one  spirit."      Our  author  does  not  debate  the  question  o-^ 
unity  in  variety.      To  the  arguments  of  Ewald  for  John,  }m  "^ 
makes  no  allusion  ;  nor  yet  to  the  thorough-going  theories  c^^^ 
Tubingen,  which  ascribe  to  each  Gospel  a  specific  tendene;;^...^? 
and  distinctive   character.      He    is  a  quarter  of  a  centur^;;;;;r^ 
behind  these  German  researches. 

Wliat  now,  is  the  historic  value  of  these  documents,  anc— ^^ 
how  are  they  to  be  used  ?  *     "  They  are  not  biographies  in  th^^  ^ 
manner  of  Suetonius,  nor  fictitious  legends  in  the  manner  oWB^  ^ 
Philostratus ;  they  are  legendary  biographies.     I   willinglj^^^ 
liken  them  to  the  legends  of  the  Saints,  the  lives  of  Plotinus^'^' 
Proclus,  Isidore,  and  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  where^^^ 
historical  truth,  and  the  intention  of  pi*esenting  models  of'^'^ 
virtue  are  combined  in  different  degrees.     The  inexactitude, 
which  is  one  of  the  traits  of  all  popular  composition,  is  here 
particularly  felt."     How,  then,  are  they  to  be  used  ?  on  what      -'*' 
critical  principles  ?      What  is  the  method  which  is  to  organ-       ^' 
ize  this  chaos  into  form  ?     How  extract  the  gold  from  the        ^ 
dross?      To  these  vital   questions  we    have  vague   answers.         ^' 
If  we  take  what  is  "  incontestable,"  we  get  only  some  slight,        «"» 
"  general  lines  ;  "  there  remain  but  a  few  meagre  facts.    But        ^ 
this  would  be  quite  inadequate.     Hence  we  must  have  color- 
ing and  filling  up,  which  if  not  literally  accurate,  may  yet  be         ^ 
"  more  true  than  the  nude  verity,"  truth  "  raised  to  the  height  ^ 

of  the  idea."  This  prcxiess  will  doubtless  make  a  romance,  if 
not  a  biography  ;  a  i)anorama  of  dissolving  views,  if  not  a 
veritable  picture  of  real  life.  The  sentiment  and  taste  of  the 
writer  take  the  place  of  the  results  of   criticised  historical 

*  Renan  makes  no  nso  of  the  Apocryphal  (jk>fipel8f  which  he  rightlj  de- 
scribes as  **  flat  and  puerile  amplifications.*'  He  naively  remarks  that  the 
*^  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,*'  and  that  **  according  to  the  ^^ptians,* 
**  in  the  state  in  which  they  come  to  us,"  **  are  inferior,  In  oritioal  aathority, 
to  the  redaction  of  Matthew,  which  we  have.** 
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evidence.  Renaii's  ideal  i8  transferred  to  Jesus.  "Some- 
thing of  divination  and  conjecture  must  be  allowed,"  in 
resuscitating  these  grand  souls  of  the  past.  "  A  grand  life  is 
an  organic  whole,  which  cannot  be  constructed  by  the  simple 
agglomeration  of  minute  facts."  The  power  of  genius,  its 
rapid  intuitions,  its  organizing  quality,  are  required.  Espe- 
cially is  this  needed,  because,  as  he  elsewhere  tells  us  (p.  450), 
*'  In  every  line  we  see  a  discoui-se  of  divine  beauty,  lixed  b'y 
reportei-s  who  did  not  comprehend  it,  and  who  substituted 
their  own  ideas  for  the  truths  only  half  grasped."  The  critic 
must  manifestly  be  superior  to  the  apostles,  and  know  more 
perfectly  the  very  mind  and  words  of  Jesus.  To  ensure  the 
utmost  impartiality,  too,  the  historian  "  must  have  once  be- 
lieved in  the  religion,  and  now  no  longer  be  a  believer." 
Scepticism  fully  qualifies  him  for  the  work. 

Illuminated  by  such  insight,  inspired  by  the  principles  of 
naturalism,  and  aided  by  the  resources  of  a  prolific  imagina- 
tion, M.  JRenan  will  attempt  what  heretofore  has  been  es- 
teemed impossil)le,  a  reconstruction  of  the  living  person  of 
Jesus,  in  its  purity  and  i-adiance,  in  all  ''  its  colossal  propor- 
tions," yet  divested  of  the  suj)ernatural  elements,  with 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  associated.  Paulus,  Strauss,  and 
Banr  may  demolish,  but  he  essays  the  higher  work  of  build- 
ing up.  .German  criticism  has  left  us,  instead  of  the  living 
Jesus,  a  myth,  or  an  impostor,  or  an  abstract  idea,  or  historic 
tendencies.  But  the  dry  forms  of  criticism  are  to  be  (tlothcd 
upon  with  flesh,  and  breathe  an  immortal  life.  And  such  a 
reconstruction,  after  all,  must  be  one  of  the  decisive  tests  of  the 
possibility  of  the  infidel  hypothesis.  The  j)ower  of  Jesus  is 
too  personal  and  living  to  admit  of  its  being  resolved  into  a 
metaphysical  abstraction,  and  his  character  is  so  pure  and 
sacred,  that  he  cannot  be  called  an  impostor  and  a  charlatan, 
without  provoking  a  spontaneous  indignation.  Can,  then, 
Jesus  be  depicted  as  the  moral  hero  of  humanity,  the  ideal 
man,  the  Son  of  God,  and  yet  all  his  life  be  interpreted  on 
the  principles  of  naturalism,  all  pn)phecy  and  miracle  denied, 
and  his  celestial  birth  and  divine  honors  swept  from  the  reo 
27 
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ord  ?  Can  the  supernatural  be  reduced  to  the  accidental,  the 
divine  to  a  sentiment,  the  miraculous  to  a  costume— and  the 
living  personality  remain  nnmarred  in  its  purity  and  supreme 
in  its  moral  and  typical  significancy  ?  Can  the  majestic  per- 
son remain  intact,  despoiled  of  all  the  attributes  that  class 
him  with  the  divine,  and  retaining  all  the  perfections  which 
rpske  him  the  model  of  the  highest  human  excellence,  at  ooce 
the  exemplar  and  leader  in  the  moral  history  and  conflicts  of 
our  race  ?  Will  the  result  be  history  and  not  invention,  fact 
and  not  fancy,  an  ethical  idea,  or  a  moral  impossibility!  The 
Church  has  its  ideal — the  Grodman,  living  a  life  perfect  in 
holiness,  combining  all  human  with  all  divine  perfections, 
dying  for  the  redemption  of  the  race,  rising  from  the  dead, 
ascending  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  and 
tliere  wielding  his  regal  sceptre — the  fulness  of  Him  that 
filleth  all  in  all.  And  when  a  naturalistic  criticism  can  sub- 
stitute for  this  matchless  person,  another  radiant  though 
earthly  form,  equally  consistent  with  facts,  and  equally  ha^ 
monious  in  itself,  then  its  highest  work  will  have  been 
achieved  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  it  begin  to  vaunt 
that  supematuralism  has  been  expelled  from  the  annals  of 
the  race.  And  this  is  the  task  which  Kenan  undertakes  to 
accomplish. 

The  very  first  line  of  the  biography  proper  is  significant 
"Jesus  was  bom  in  Nazareth,  a  little  city  of  Galilee."  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  tell  us  that  he  was  born  in  Bethlehem  (Matt 
ii.  1 ;  Luke  ii.  4, 16).  Luke  iv.  16,  says,  that  he  was  *'  brought 
up  "  in  Nazareth  ;  but  this,  says  Renan,  is  "  a  legend,"  got^f 
to  support  his  Messiahship.  Starting  on  such  a  solid  basis, the 
narrative  proceeds  without  saying  a  word  of  the  annunciation, 
the  miraculous  conception,  or  the  flight  to  Egypt  The  ''fii^ 
impressions  "  of  the  young  child  are  depicted  in  the  manner 
of  a  skilful  colorist,  and  with  a  minuteness  surpassing  that  oi 
the  aix)cryphal  gospels — offering  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
silence  of  the  "  sources."  Wliat  the  Gospels  state  is  here 
omitted,  what  they  omit  is  here  described.  It  is  a  soppl^ 
ment  to  the  canon.    Jesus  was  brought  up  in  comfortabiO 
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circnnistances ;  yet  there  was  a  want  of  taste  about  the  house; 
the  fiirnittire  was  scant,  consisting  cliiefly  of  a  mat,  some  bol- 
Bters,  a  few  eartlien  veeselsj  and  a  painted  ehefet — just  m  we 
find  thera  now  in  Nazareth.  The  family  was  quite  ki*ge. 
Jesus  had  several  bn^thers  and  sisterSj  though  even  M.  Kenan 
does  nut  know  what  became  of  them,  Nazareth  was  a  deli- 
cious sojouni ;  ita  environs  are  charming ;  the  people  are 
amialile,  and  the  women  noted  for  their  beauty,  of  the  Syriaii 
type,  marked  "  by  a  grace  full  of  languor.*'  The  whole  hori- 
zon is  noble,  and  the  perspective  radiant  Reared  in  this 
enchanted  circle,  the  cradle  uf  the  kingdom  of  God^ — where 
Christendora  ought  to  erect  a  great  cathedral^Jesns  felt 
the  full  influence  of  thoee  grand  and  smiling  scenes-  He 
attended  the  common  schcxjls,  but  not  the  higher  instruction 
of  the  scribes,  learning  to  read  and  write,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  knew  the  original  Hebrew,  or  the  Greek. 
His  principles  of  interpretation  were  those  of  the  Targums. 
Yet  he  was  by  no  means  ignorant — though  in  bis  times  the 
uneducated  liad  the  best  chance  of  being  originah  '*  His  mind 
preeerved  that  perfect  freshness,  which  is  always  enfeebled  by 
a  varied  culture."  The  Old  TestaincTit  Scriptures  made  a  vivid 
impression  on  him,  especially  Isaiah  and  Danieljand  perhaps 
the  Book  of  Enoch.  Of  the  state  of  the  world,  even  the 
neighboring  provinces,  he  kiiew  nothing ;  and  so  he  might 
more  easily  believe  in  the  visionary  Messianic  predictions. 
He  thought  of  courts  as  places  where  people  "  wore  fine  gar- 
ments." He  believed  in  the  supernatural — though  Lucretius 
had  said  at  K^^nne  a  century  before  that  there  was  nothing  io 
It ;  he  had  evidently  never  read  Lucretius,  He  even  be- 
lieved in  devils,  and  ascribed  nervons  diseases  to  demons. 
He  also  always  held,  though  science  denies  itis  possibility, 
that  he  had  intimate  relations  with  deity — **  beautiful 
errors — the  principle  of  his  force."  He  lived  in  a  world 
of  his  own  (liis  family  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much 
regard  for  him),  preoccupied  with  an  idea,  to  which  every- 
thing else  mast  be  sacrificed.  It  was  an  heroic  epoch.  The 
Jews,  under  foi*eign  sway^  were  fermenting  with  the  hopes 
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and  visions  of  a  Messianic  kingdom.  Jesus  drank  in  the  inspi 
ration,  untroubled  by  our  modern  egotism  or  scientific  doubts. 
lie  had  no  doJ;mas,but  only  aspirations.  "  Those  mountains, 
that  8oa,  that  azure  skv,  and  the  broad  plains  .  .  .  were  to 
liim  the  certain  symbol,  the  transparent  shadow  of  an  invisible 
world,  of  the  new  heavens."  Galilee  is  the  "true  court  of 
the  Song  of  Songs,  of  the  melodies  of  the  beloved."  "The 
fairest  tapestry  of  flowers  ;  the  most  graceful  of  animals; 
mountains  unsurpassed  in  harmony  of  outline ;  fresh  waters, 
and  fruits ;  the  graceful  shade  of  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree; 
excellent  viands  and  delicious  wines — all  are  here."  "  Let  the 
austere  l>aptist  preach  Repentance ;  why  should  the  com- 
panions of  the  Bridegroom  fast ;  joy  will  make  a  part  of  the 
kingtlom  of  God."  And  so  "  the  nascent  history  of  Christian- 
ity is  a  kind  of  delicious  pastoral;  a  Messiah  at  the  marriage 
festival,  the  courtezan  and  the  good  Zaccheus  called  to  the 
feasts ;  the  founders  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  a  procession 
of  piiranymphs."  Does  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  then,  border 
on  the  realm  of  Venus  and  Bacchus? 

These  descriptions  of  n>mantic  scenes  give  an  air  of  sen- 
suous reality  such  as  the  novelist  covets.  The  impression  of 
the  locality  is  heightened  ;  but  the  moral  aspects  of  the  biog- 
raj)liv  are  lowered.  As  in  the  paintings  of  Claude,  the  human 
is  sacrificed  to  the  pictui-esque.  The  central  figures  are  seen 
in  a  false  light.  Such  sentimentalism  about  the  picturesque 
is  a  modern  fancy ;  it  is  unknown  to  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  Nature  had  no  such  shaping  power  over  the 
visions  of  the  Son  of  Man  ;  rather,  on  the  contrary,  did  hensc 
nature  for  moral  and  spiritual  ends,  to  illustrate  truths  and  to 
show  forth  his  power.  Hence  he  derived  images  of  celestial 
things,  types  of  invisible  realities.  His  relation  to  nature  was 
that  of  its  lord,  and  not  of  its  pupil.  Such  idyls  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  real  spirit  of  the  Gospels. 

This  sentimentalism  is  presented  under  yet  other  aspects, 
wrought  out  with  studied  ai-t,  and  suggesting  by  evanescent 
hints  more  than  meets  the  ear.  "An  extremely  delicate 
sentiment  for  woman   did   not  keep  Jesus  from  exclofli^ 
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evotion  to  liis  idea.  lie  treated  them  like  sisters.  .  .  , 
Only  it  is  probable  that  they  loved  him  mther  than  his 
work  ;  he  was,  without  dotiht,  more  loved  tlian  loving, 
Tlius,  as  frequently  hunpeiis  in  very  elevated  natures,  his 
tenderness  of  heart  was  traiibfonTied  into  an  infinite  sweet- 
negfi,  a  vague  poesy,  a  universal  elmnn."  "  His  voice  bad  an 
extraordinary  gentleness/'  **  An  infinite  charm  exhaled 
from  his  pei*6on.  His  lovely  eharacter,  and,  donbtlesSj  one 
of  those  ravishing  fignres,  which  sometimes  appear  in  the 
Jewish  race,  made  around  him  a  circle  of  fai5cination  from 
^^bieh  no  one  could  escape."  lie  attracted  prodigals  and  lost 
^Hromen  ;  "  these  tender  soulsj  finding  in  their  conversion  to 
^Rhe  sect  a  means  oi/aci/e  rehahUHation^  attracted  theniBelves 
r*  to  him  with  passion  "  (p.  187).  *'  Women,  in  fact,  received  hira 
I  with  empresmiRent.  lie  had  with  thcn»  those  reserved  ways, 
Inrbich  make  a  y^ry  sweet  iinitm  of  ideas  possible  between 
r  'the  two  sexes"  (p.  151).     **  By  bis  pure  and  mild  beauty  he 

I  calmed    the   troubled   organization   of   Mary   of   Magdala." 
feven  the  description  of  the  dttleful  night  of  Gethseniane  is 
lollied  by  the  suggestion,  whether  Jesus  may  not  then  have 
lecalled  the  memory  "  of  the  young  maidens  who  might  have 
Ipnsented   to  love  him  ?     Did  he  curse  his  bitter  destiny 
which  forbade  liim  tlie  joys  conceded  to  all  others?"    This  is 
not  criticism,  it  is  not  history,  it  is  the  sheer  litttion  of  a  sen- 
snuas  fancy,  outraging  the  undeflowered  sanctity  of  the  only 
celestial  virtue  this  world  has  known.     It  is  not  Jesus,  but 
his  biographer,  who  is  degraded  by  these  wanton  fancies. 
Similar  levity  is  elsewhere  found  in  this  romance*  Our  Loi'd 
called  ^*the  charming  dnctor."     Some  of  tlie  most  affecting 
cidents,  containing  the  deepest  spiritual   truths,  are  inter- 
ted  io  the  sense  of  mere  naturalism,     When  Jesus  says  to 
he  Pharisees,  '  Publicans  and  harlots  ctmie  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  before  you,"  this  is  commented  on  as  a  cutting  satire 
on  thorn  "  for  not  following  the  good  example  of  tliejilles  de 
joie,^^     When  he  says  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  '  I  am  not  come 
destroy  souls,  but  to  save;'  this  is  **a  tine  irony,"      lie 
,ks  to  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  "with  the  fine  raillery 
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of  a  man  of  the  world."    Spiritual  coDflicts,  repentance  and 
falt)i  pass  for  nothing.    Like  a  man  of  the  world,  the  author 
interprets  with  the  eye  of  sense,  explaining  the  spiritual  by 
the  natural.     There  are  constant  repetitions  about  ChriBrt 
"amiable  pleasantries,"   "secret  humor,"   "fine  railleriefi,'' 
"  exquisite  mockeries  and  malign  provocations; "  balanced bj 
allusions  to  his  "  insipid  argumentation  "  (in  respect  to  the 
resurrection,  Matt.  xxii.  23) ;  "  the  feebleness  of  his  aign- 
ments,  as  judged  by  the  Aristotelian  logic; "  and  his  "finesse 
in  extricating  himself  from  embarrassing  questions."    His 
denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  are  described  as  "  that  Nessns 
tunic  of  ridicule,"  "which  he  wove  with  divine  artifice," 
"  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  high  raillery,"  "  traits  worthy  of  the  Son 
of  God ;    only  a  god   knows  how  to  kill  after  this  sort" 
Jesus,  it  seems,  was  satirical,  but  not  logical. 

Upon  tlie  whole,  in  this  earlier  period  of  his  ministry,  Jesus 
is  described  as  a  simple,  pure  enthusiast,  absorbed  in  ideal 
visions.  These  were  "  chaste  days,  in  which  the  voice  of  his 
Father  resounded  in  his  bosom  with  the  clearest  tones. 
Then,  for  some  montlis,  perhaps  a  year,  God  truly  dwelt  upon 
the  earth."  He  proclaimed  a  pure  religion,  such  as  we  find 
in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount.  "  True  Christianity  was  then 
founded,  and  never  more  perfect  than  at  this  moment  JesflS 
added  to  it  afterwards  nothing  enduring.  Wliat  do  I  say? 
In  one  sense  he  compromised  it ;  for  every  idea  to  succeed 
has  need  of  sacrifice  ;  we  never  come  immaculate  out  of  the 
strife  of  life."  "  Without  miracles  could  he  have  converted 
the  world  ? "  "  Had  he  died  at  this  stage  of  his  career  there 
would  not  have  been  in  his  life  the  page  which  now  wounds 
us  ;  greater  in  the  eyes  of  God,  he  would  have  been  unknown 
to  man,  lost  in  the  crowd  of  great  unknown  souls,  the  best  of 
all ;  the  truth  would  not  have  been  spread  abroad,  nor  the 
world  benefited  by  the  immense  moral  superiority  with 
which  his  father  had  endowed  him."  Ilillel  taught  as  pure 
a  morality  as  Jesus ;  but  Ilillel  did  not  found  Christianity.  To 
found  a  religion,  there  must  be  miracles  and  a  Messiah.  ^ 
this  is  impossible,  the  claim  thereto  involves  imposture  or 
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delation.  Therefore  the  Son  of  God  imist  fall  from  his  ideal 
excellence,  if  he  is  tu  be  the  head  of  a  new  religiun*  The 
pure  moralist  is  to  be  traiisftinaed  into  au  exorcist,  a  thati- 
iDatitrge^  a  false  Messiah.  The  pastoral  ends,  the  tragedy 
Hbegins. 

H  This  whole  conception  of  an  abrupt  change  in  the  part 
^ftthat  Christ  was  enacting  is  a  mere  imagination  of  the  artist, 
^■dishonoring  Jesus,  and  false  to  history.  It  is  the  pnHluct  of 
piCancy  steeped  in  the  shaj  p  conti-asts  of  the  drama.  It  is  a 
desperate  attempt  to  constniet  the  life  of  a  supernatyml 
ing  on  naturalistic  principles.  This  necessarily  involves 
16  sacrifice  of  Christ's  purity.  Yet  that  sacrifice  nnist  not 
so  entire  as  to  ntake  of  the  henj  a  charlatan  and  an  imiioa- 
Ion  lie  must  then  be  depicted  as  the  victim  of  nece^ity, 
as  dmwn  into  the  plot  against  his  will.  Of  this  there  are  no 
indications  or  liints  in  history  itself,  Ilonce  the  facts  must 
set  in  new  lighta,  ami  testimony  defied.  Texts,  as  tlie 
thor  says,  must  he  "  gently  solicited,"  until  they  suit  his 
tlieories,  and  re]irodnce  his  ensrmhh,  Ijut  is  not  this  what 
an  is  fond  of  calling  une  critique  mesquuiet  The  unity  of 
rist's  life  is  destroyed*  We  have  two  persons  and  not 
►ne  ;  a  Jesns  of  ideal  purity,  and  a  Jesus  sullied  by  the  staiua 
of  earth  ;  the  one  moral  and  upright,  the  other  a  man  of  aiti- 
ficea  and  collusions  ;  the  one  lost  in  divine  reveries,  the  other 
inveigled  in  the  strife  arid  deceptione  of  life ;  the  one  jiiyoufl 
and  simple,  the  other  severe  and  violent ;  the  one  an  ideal 
with  no  historic  p>wer,  the  other  the  man  who  moved  the 
world  by  fictitious  miracles  and  visionary  claims  to  an  unreal 
Hessiahship.  And  yet  he  would  have  us  believe  that  euch  a 
dual  Jesus  is  the  **  greatest  of  men/' whoae  "  religion  con- 
tains the  secret  of  tlie  future  I  *' 

M.  Kenan  dates  the  beginning  of  this  phase  of  Chrisfs 
eareer  frt>m  tiie  time  of  his  intercourse  with  John  na]>tist. 
He  not  only  deliberately  inverts  the  wht>lo  Relation  between 
them,  as  given  by  the  Evangelists,  but  he  says  tliat  their 
alatomeiita  are  **  an  after  invention  ^'  (p.  202).  TViis  is  cer- 
tainly an  odd  sort  of  criticism,  attributing  to  the  New  T(^ta- 
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ment  writers  such  alterations  as  he  himself  makes,  as  if  they, 
and  not  he,  were  writing  to  prove  a  theory.    lie  represents 
Jesus  as  following  the  Baptist's  example,  learning  from  him 
how  to  guide  a  popular  movement.     There  is  a  kind  of  rivalry 
between    them;    Clirist   "imitates"   John,  and   "recognizes 
him  as   his  superior."     John's   influence  was   more  ^'hurt- 
ful  than   useful."      The   ideas   of    Jesus   about   the    king- 
dom of  God  were  changed;  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  ideal, 
but  it  is  to  be  set  at  work.     No  more  a  "  delicious  moralist," 
he  became  "  a  transcendent  revolutionist ;  "  or  rather  he  was 
both  an  anarchist  and  an  idealist.     He  is  the  Son  of  Maii 
foretold  by  Daniel,   and  is   to  rescue  the  world  from  the 
dominion  of  Satan.     He  gave  himself  up  to  fantastic,  apoca- 
lyptic  dreams,  and  allowed  himself   to  be  called  Messiah, 
tliough  at  fii-st  somewhat  "  embarrassed  "  by  it.     llenceforth 
"  he  marched  on,  jwssessed  by  an  idea  more  and  more  impe- 
rious and  exclusive,  witli  a  kind  of  fatal  impassibility,  in  the 
way  traced  by  his  astonishing  genius  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  times."     By  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  in  Bothsaida  and 
Cap(Tnaum,  he  found  simple  fishermen  and  villagers,  who 
readily  credited  his  words.     By  "  innoc^ent  artifices"  he  iu- 
duced,  for   example,  Nathaniel,  Peter,  and    the   Samaritan 
woman,  to  believe  that  he  knew  the  secrets  of  their  lives.  The 
people  thought  that  he  talked  (m  the  mountains  with  G(xi,  and 
that  angels  ministered  to  him.    They  gathered  ai'ound  him,  and 
he  opened  his  mouth  in  paral)]es.     They  were  poor ;  and  he 
told  them  that  rich  pet)ple  went  to  hell,  and  that  the  reign  of 
the  p(X)r  was  at  hand.     The  kingdom  of  God  is  for  them  and 
for  children,  "  for  heretics  and  schismatics,  publicans  and  sin- 
ners.   Happy  they  who  share  in  this  divine  illusion  I "  Ue  dis- 
dain(Ml  everything  but  the  religion  of  the  heart ;  when  he 
told  the  Samaritan  woman,  that  "  the  Father  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  "  he  was  truly  the  son  of  God" 
"  speaking  for  the  firet  time  in  the  world  the  words  on  which 
will  rest  the  edifice  of  eternal  religion."  * 

*  In  this  Dorrativo  Renan  rejects  a  verse  out  of  the  middle  of  it,  John  T 
21,  because  Christ  there  says,  '^  religion  is  of  the  Jews  **  (p.  : 
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Tlie  first  preaching  of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem  (described  in 
eh.  xiii.,  which  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  parties  in 
that  citv),  resulted  in  a  failure,  and  he,  by  reaction,  became 
"  a  revolutionist  of  the  first  degree."  The  law  must  be  abol- 
ished, and  he  is  to  do  the  work.  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
to  come,  but  with  violence.  He  may  die  in  the  attempt,  but 
will  return  in  glory  with  the  angels.  He  allowed  himself  to 
be  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  legends;  fictitious  genealogies 
made  him  to  be  the  Son  of  David.  A  cycle  of  fables, "  the 
fruit  of  a  grand,  spontaneous  conspiracy,"  invested  liim  with 
transcendent  attributes.  Though  he  did  not  declare  himself  to 
be  a  literal  "  incarnation  of  God,"  yet  "  he  did  not  have  a  very 
clear  notion  of  his  own  pei-sonality.  lie  is  his  father;  liis 
Father  is  he."  He  jissumed  royal  prerogatives — to  forgive 
sins,  to  be  the  judge  of  the  world.  "  There  wjis  to  him  nosu- 
pernatui-alism,  for  there  was  no  nature.  Intoxicated  with 
the  infinite  love,  he  forgot  the  heavy  chain  which  holds  the 
spirit  captive,  and  leai»ed  with  a  bound  the  abyss,  for  most 
men  impassable,  which  the  mediocrity  of  the  human  facul- 
ties traces  between  man  and  God  "  (pj).  24:<>-7).  If  Kenan 
is  here  describing  a  mere  man,  from  the  naturalistic  point  of 
view,  is  he  not  describing  an  enthusiast,  a  fanatic  f  All  his 
rhetoric  cannot  gloss  the  fatal  insinuation,  that  Christ  was 
dazed  and  giddy.  And  tlie  whole  view  is  unreal  and  fals(». 
No  liuman  bein;'  was  ever  more  conscious  of  a  distinct  moral 
pei-sonality  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  And  the  mode  in  which 
Kenan  still  tries  to  rescue  his  character  from  ohlo^piy,  in  the 
face  of  these  fatal  pretensions,  is  equally  unwortliy.  lie  says 
tliat  in  such  mattei'S  we  nnist  not  hK)k  for  "  logic  and  se- 
quence." Jesus  needed  to  be  accredited  ;  his  disciples  were 
enthirsiastic,  and  clamorous  for  signs.  *' For  u>,'' adds  the 
writer,  '*  pn)foundly  serious  races,  conviction  means  sincerity 
with  oneself.  But  such  sincerity  luxs  not  much  meaning 
among  the  orientals,  little  accustomed  to  the  retinements  of 
the  critical  spirit.  Gooil  faith  and  imposture  are  words, 
which,  to  our  rigid  conscience,  are  as  op|K)sed  as  logical  con- 
tradictories."    "History  is  imiK>s^ible,  if  we  do   not  admit 
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that  there  are  dififercnt  degrees  of  Bincerity.'*  "  All  great 
things  are  d^ne  by  the  people ;  the  people  can  be  led  only 
by  lending  ourselves  to  their  ideas."  "  He  who  takes  human- 
ity with  its  illusions,  and  se^ks  to  act  on  it  and  with  it,  should 
not  be  blamed."  "  We  sliall  have  a  right  to  be  severe  on 
Buch  men,  when  we  have  aitcoinplished  as  much  with  our 
Bcruples,  as  they  with  their  lies."  In  another  passage  (p.  2S3) 
he  suggests,  that  these  apocalyptic  fancies  made  Jesus  ''  strong 
against  death,  and  sustained  him  in  a  struggle,  to  which 
without  •  this  he  would,  perhaps,  have  been  unequal''  In 
passing  judgment  on  such  a  representation,  there  is  no  need 
of  circumlocution  or  euphemisms.  It  is  utterly  disgraceful 
and  disingenuous.  It  assails  the  very  honesty  and  credibility 
of  Jesus.  It  makes  success  the  standard.  It  is  the  essence 
of  Jesuitism.  The  apology  is  as  superficial  as  it  is  ignomin- 
ious. The  worst  ethics  of  the  French  stage  cannot  surpass 
it.  Nobody  but  a  Frenchman  could,  after  this,  still  idolize 
his  hero  as  the  perfection  of  humanity.  And  in  the  midst  of 
such  profligate  representations,  to  interject  phrases  about 
"  our  profound  seriousness,"  "  rigid  conscience,"  and  "  abso- 
lute sincerity,"  in  (Uintrast  with  the  delusions  and  falsity  at- 
tributed to  Jesus,  is  to  carry  to  its  height  a  base  invention, 
from  which  every  right-minded  man  will  instinctively  recoil, 
and  which  every  true  believer  in  Christ  will  stamp  as  blas- 
phemy. Better  for  Jesus,  as  a  mere  man — a  thousandfold 
better,  to  have  died  unknown,  than  to  have  lent  himself  to 
imix)sturcs  which  he  must  have  kno^vn  to  be  false,  to  a  con- 
spiracy founded  on  a  lie  or  a  hallucination. 

l>ut  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  worst.  The  part  of  the  Mes- 
siah made  it  necessary  that  Jesus  should  also  give  himself 
forth  as  "an  exorcist  and  a  thaumaturge."  Charlatanry 
must  complete  tlie  work  begun  in  hallucination.  Kenan 
freely  confesses  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  believed  in  both 
prophecy  and  miracle,  as  the  only  evidence  of  a  supernatural 
commission.  The  prophecies  he  passes  over  lightly,  with  his 
usual  facile  criticism,  as  casual  and  verbal,  instances  of  "  arti- 
fices of  style  rather  than  serious  argumentation."     Miracles 
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were  generally  expected  by  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.    Faith 

and  prayer  were  thcuight  to  have  power  over  nature,    Jesns 

shared  in  these  views;  "in  the  access  of  his  heroic  will,  he 

thonght  himself  all-iK>wcrful«"     Cut  we  must  not  judge  him 

*'  too  severely,"  by  our  **  modern  "  rules  and  higher  science. 

He  and  his  disciples  were  in  a  state  of  '*  poetic  ignorance,^*  at 

least  ^  BA  complete  as  tliat  of  St.  Clara  and  the  tres  mciV^ 

tYet,  the  nnniTier  of  alleged  miracles  may  have  been  exagger- 

ited*     "Scientific  medicine'-  had  not  found  out,  *' that  the 

Dntact  of  an  exquisite  pei-eon  is  often  worth  all  the  resources 

iharraacy,'*     Ex(jrcism  was  frequently  practised  ;  and  the 

ed  were  "  nervous  people.^'     Some  things,  too,  seem  to 

M.  Renan,  in  defiance  of  the  Scriptural  testimony,  to  indicate 

that  Je^us  **  became  a  thanmaturge  only  late  and  against  his 

jWill;"  "  the  r<^/^  at  times  is  disagreeable  to  him."     In  one 

(p.  264),  he  speaks  of  the  "  bizarreAe  ''  of  Jesus  in 

dfthing  to  keep  his  miracles  secret ;  in  anotlier  (p.  322),  of 

lis  not  doing  them  in  public,  because  he  "  reserved  for  simple 

[  fiouls  tlie  means  gtx>d  ordy  for  them/'     But  yet  he  grants, 

that  **  acts  which  would  now  he  considered  aa  signs  of  illusion 

or  madness  had  a  large  place  in  tlie  life  of  Jesus.     Must  we 

then,"  he  asks,  "sacrifice  to  this  ungrateful  side  the  sublime 

side  of  such  a  life  ? "     But  how  can  we  lit^lp  it  ?     Who  that  is 

"profoundly  serious"  and   *'abso!ntcly  conscientious,"  can 

echo  the  words  of  our  author,  *'the  exorcist  and  the  thauma- 

ttnrge  are  fallen,  i>nt  the  religious  reformer  will  live  forever" 

-when  the  reformer  and  thaumaturge  are  one  and  the  same  I 

lit  may  require  faith  to  believe  in  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels, 

|l>nt  it  certainly  requires  credulity  to  believe  in  the  Jesua  of 

FUcnan.     In  no  paiticnlar  case   does  he  attempt  a  detailed 

explanation,  excepting  in  that  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (pp, 

S9,  360).    Jesus  had  been  ill    received  at  Jerusatcm^  hm 

leauBe  seemed  wavering;   some  desired  manifestation   was 

^-seeded:  liis  followers  demanded  a  striking  miracle.     ^'He 

va«  in  this  impure  city,  no  longer  Aim»e^,    Uis  couacienca, 

'  e  fault  of  others,  and  not  by  his  own,  had  lost  something 

primitive  limpidity.     Despairing,  pushed  to  the  wallj 
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be  no  longer  belonged  to  himself.  Ilia  mission  imposed  it 
on  liim,  and  he  obeyed  the  torrent."  The  family  at  Bethany 
adored  him,  would  do  anytliing  for  him;  Lazarus  may  have 
had  liiniself  entombed  (and  these  tombs  contained  quite 
conifortuble  niches);  Jesus  appeai-ed,  called  Lazarus — and 
" he  ciune  fortli."  "Faith  knows  no  other  law  than  intenwt 
in  wluit  it  believes  true.''  Lazarus  and  his  sisterB  projected 
this  pious  fraud  :  Jesus  cojisented:  "Besidcd,  death  was  in  a 
few  days  to  restore  to  him  his  divine  liberty,  and  tear  him 
away  from  the  fatal  necessities  of  a  part,  which  every  day 
became  more  exacting,  more  difficuU  to  be  sustained."  Thia 
reqiiii-es  no  comment.  The  Sun  of  Man  is  playing  the  part 
of  an  impostor. 

AVc  need  not  follow  out  minutely  the  close  of  this  awful 
tragedy  of  a  sublime  genius  and  hero,  brought  under  the  full 
power  of  these  terrible  delusions,  and  making  his  descent  to 
a  pagan  hades,  to  rise  again  only  in  the  belief  of  a  crednlous 
churcli.  Xo  literary  genius,  no  graphic  pencil,  can  surpass 
the  grand  simiilicity  of  the  gospels,  or  do  more  than  bt^rrow 
from  their  UTimatched  narratives.  Jesus  presses  onward  to 
his  fate,  surrounded  by  tlie  apo<ndyptic  visions,  of  what  Rcuau 
calls  "  tlie  fantastic  kingdom  of  God,"  lie  loses  gradtially 
"all  sense  of  indivuhiaHty ;"  his  self-abnegation  becomeftj 
mystical  and  fatal.  In  the  Li\st  Supper,  the  ide^il  became  i 
prominent  and  absorbing, "  that  the  body  counted  for  nothing ; 
his  disciples  wei*e  to  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood."  Be- 
lieving in  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  he  taught  the 
most  complete  asceticism  j  "  the  cessation  of  generation  was  a 
sign  of  the  kingdom  of  God."  "  Despising  the  same  limits  of 
human  nature,  he  demanded  of  his  disciples  that  they  should 
*  love  only  him,  live  only  for  him.'*  A  "fire  was  devouring  the 
roots  of  his  life."  He  was  "  no  longer  the  fine  and  joyous . 
moral ist  of  other  days,  but  a  sombre  giant,  whom  a  grandiose i 
presentiment  threw  more  and  more  out  of  the  pale  of  human- 
ity" (308).  Sometimes,  says  our  author,  we  are  tempted  to 
believe  that  he  deliberately  f<u*med  tlie  purpose  of  letting 
himself  be  killed,  as  a  means  of  forwarding  his  kittgdom;  bifl 
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death  was  to  be  a  sacrific-e  to  save  tlio  world,  **  Ilis  reason 
at  times  scenied  troubled  ;  the  grand  vision  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  flaming  before  his  eyes,  made  him  giddy.*'  "  Presping 
and  imperative,  he  allowed  no  opposition."  "  His  native  gen- 
tleness seemed  to  have  abandoned  him;  he  became  rude  and 
bizarre."  "It  was  time  for  death  to  come  and  loose  the  knot 
of  a  situation  of  the  cxtremest  tension,  deliver  liim  from  the 
impossibilities  of  a  patli  which  had  no  outlet,  and,  bv  rescu- 
ing htm  from  a  too  prolonged  trial,  introduce  him,  henceforth 
Budess,  into  a  heaveuly  peace," 

He  mnst  juistify  t!ie  proverb,  that  a  prophet  is  not  to  die 
ont  of  Jerusalem,  and  so  he  goes  again  to  the  city  of  David, 
vokiug  hostility  by  his  terrible  dcuiiuciationsof  the  riiler^s. 
Then  conies  the  desperate  attempt  to  revi\'e  his  power  by  the 
miracle  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  In  tlie  anguish  of  Gethscm- 
ane  **  perhaps  he  doubted  about  his  work.  Terror  and  hesi- 
tation laid  liold  of  him,  and  threw  him  into  a  faintness  of  spirit 
worse  than  death  itself ; ''  but  60(m  his  "divine  nature  reas- 
serted its  snpretuacy."  lie  was  betrayed  by  Judas,  whose 
conduct  showed  more  **  nmladresse  than  perversity  '' — the  de- 
famer  of  Jesus  may  well  be  tbe  apologist  of  Judas.  The 
scenes  of  the  trial  and  judgment  are  skilfully  grouped  and 
iiarmted.  Jjcfore  Pilate,  there  is  **  the  grand  equivoke" 
about  his  being  a  king.  The  final  cry,  *  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?'  may  mean,  **that  he  repented 
of  suffering  for  so  vile  a  race.''  But  on  the  cross  "  he  com- 
menced bis  divine  life."  *'  Tliy  work  is  finished  ;  thy  divinity 
is  founded; ''  "  thou  art  so  far  the  corner-stone  of  luimanitv, 
that  to  tear  thy  name  f rotu  t!ie  world  shall  be  to  shake  it  from 
its  fomidatif>ns.  Between  thee  and  God  men  will  not  distin- 
guish." Bid  he  rise  again  from  the  dead  ?  Eenan  defers 
the  full  cousideratioii  of  this  fj^uestion,  and  only  says,  that  "  the 
powei'fiil  imagination  of  Mary  of  Magdala  here  played  a  chief 
part.  Divine  power  of  love  !  sacred  moments  when  the  hal- 
luciuation  of  a  visionary  gives  to  the  world  a  resuscitated 
God ! ''  But  it  is  not  by  sentiment,  and  exclaination  points, 
and  vague  rhetoric,  that  such  a  (question  cau  be  answered. 
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Is  the  Christian  church  founded  on  the  dreams  of  a  vis- 
ionary ? 

M,  Renan  atterapts  in  conclnsion  a  statement  of  the  elo- 
ment  of  tlie  pure  religion  founded  by  Jesus,  rejectin«^  a/l  libi- 
tum all  that  is  mysterious  and  supernatumL  In  none  of  iti 
doetrines  as  here  described,  is  it  above  the  measure  of  natu- 
ral reiigion  ;  and  even  the  dnetrine  of  iramortality  is  fatally 
obscured.  In  the  teachings  he  praises  there  is  little  that  is 
specific,  those  that  he  rejects  have  given  life  to  Christianity* 
What  lie  iosists  on  is,  the  right  of  all  to  worship  God,  involv* 
iug  in  germ  the  sepamtion  of  church  and  state ;  the  final 
victory  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  ;  "  the  empire  of  sciuls." 
This  religion  has  no  dogmas,  but  is  full  of  sentiment*  He 
accepts  of  Christ's  teachings  only  certain  abstract  and  vague 
plirases,  and  rejects  the  concrete  truth.  By  such  a  process, 
any  one  might  detect  an  "eternal  beaut}*"  in  the  wildest 
dream  of  the  veriest  fanatic.  A  canon  for  such  interpretation 
is  suggested  in  one  passage;  "A  sort  of  majestic  divination 
seems  to  have  kept  Jesus  in  a  sublime  vagueness,  embracing 
at  once  different  orders  of  truth."  Thus  the  definite  may 
easily  be  resolved  into  the  indefinite.  The  actual  is  euliU- 
mated  into  the  ideal,  and  this  ideal  is  to  be  woi'shipped. 
It  is  contained  in  a  very  few  vague  words:  "  absolute  purity  " 
"  liberty,''  *'  royalty  of  spirit,'*  "  perfect  idealism  ;  "  this  »s  "  the 
kingdom  of  the  ideal  God  " — even  so,  of  tlie  id^al  God.  The 
foundation  of  such  a  kingdom  was  the  peculiar  work  of  Jesuft, 
Only  a  man  "of  colossal  pmprFrtions '' could  have  given  it 
impulse  and  authority.  Yet,"  the  honest  and  sincere  Ma 
Aurelius,  the  humble  and  mild  Spinoza,  not  having  believe 
in  miracles,  were  exempt  fi*om  some  of  the  errors  wbidil 
Jesns  shared."  Our  modem  *' delicacy  "  and  "absolute  sin- 
cerity, have  given  us  anew  ideal  of  morality."  But  still  Jesnfl 
is  "an  inexhaustible  principle  of  moml  renovation,"  W0I 
may  call  him  "  divine,  in  the  sense  that  he  caused  tlie  race  to 
take  the  greatest  step  towards  the  divine."  "  In  him  is  con- 
densed all  that  is  good  and  elevated  in  our  nature.  Ho  waa 
not  impeccable ;  he  conqaered  the  same  passions  which  we 
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combat;  no  angel  of  God  comforted  him,  excepting  Ms 
good  conscience;  no  Satan  tempted  him,  excepting  that 
which  each  one  bears  in  hia  heart."  '*  There  never  waa  a 
man,  excepting  perhaps  Salchja-Muoij  who  to  Buch  a  degree 
cast  under  foot  family,  the  joys  of  the  world,  all  temporal 
care."  Whatever  el&e  may  happen,  "Jesus  will  not  be  sur- 
passed. His  worship  will  forever  be  rcjnvenated  ;  his  legend 
will  call  foith  tears  without  end  ;  his  Bufferings  will  melt  the 
best  of  hearts ;  all  the  ages  will  proclaim ^  that  among  tlio 
eona  of  men,  no  one  has  been  born  greater  than  Jesue." 

In  such  eulogy  ends  this  romantic  GospeL  Such  pmi&e 
thn>nghout  the  work,  is  the  wunted  and  artistic  refrain  uf  the 
ingenious  master  of  style,  who  knowa  the  full  power  of 
contraflts  in  heightening  the  effect,  and  whose  most  subtle 
and  envenomed  Buggestions,  qualifying  the  purity  of  Jesus, 
are  always  followed  by  a  lofty  paaan,  proclaiming  a  pagan 
worship  of  an  earthly  hero,  all  whose  supernatunil  claims  are 
rejected,  and  whoso  character  ia  sullied  by  the  w^orshipper 
himself. 

Such  a  romance,  const nicted  with  a  view  to  striking  con- 
trasts, will  have  its  run  with  those  who  prefer  the  SBsthetic 
to  tlie  ethical,  and  who  are  sentimental  in  their  tastes  and 
turalistic  in  their  philiisophy.     It  is  eagerly  caught  up  in 
ranee  and  Italy,  where  there  is  no  Biblical  criticism,  and 
where  the  merely  literary  public  are  easily  seduced  by  graced 
^B|f  style  and  exquisite  descriptions,  and  are  not  at  all  averse 
^H>  furtive  innuendoes.     Beyond  the  Rhine,  German  scholars 
^fliiite  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  superficial  in  its  criticism  and 
it&  philosophy.     Frenchmen,  for  the  most  part,  know  only  the 
alternative  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dogma  or  infidelity.     But 
Protestantism  has  developed  both  philosophical  insight  and  a 
higher  critical  spirit     It  appeals  to  conscience  and  the  reli* 
gions  sense.     No  Protestant,  in  Germany,  England  or  Amer- 
ica, can  retain  faith  in  such  a  contradictory  hero  as  Kenan 
depicts.     Only  pantheiom  and  sentimental  ism  combined  can 
imagine  or  venerate  such  an  ideal. 

The  value  of  the  work  as  a  critical  reconfltmction  of  the 
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lifo  of  Jesns  is  nullified  by  its  eiiunnnus  and  iiiidebated  p 
tnlate  of  the  impossibility  of  the  eupernatnral.  Uere  it  ia 
more  dogmatic  than  any  dogmatics  of  the  schools,  assuming 
that  the  entire  faith  of  the  race  has  been  an  illusion.  It  is, 
to  iise  a  Genuaii  phrase,  a  **  tendency-book."  As  rtmlly  as  the 
Clementina  wei-e  written  in  the  interest  of  Peter,  h  this  work 
comp<:)sed  in  the  interest  of  pure  naturalism.  And  even  in 
respect  to  the  detailB,  there  is  no  such  criticism  as  is  found  in 
Strauss  and  Baiir.  Ko  new  difficulties  are  urged  ;  and  all  tlie 
old  diBcrepancies  are  taken  for  granted.  It  pretends  to  be 
impartial,  and  it  ignores  all  that  has  been  said  for  the  historic 
credibility  of  the  Gospels ;  it  claims  to  be  uncontroversial, 
and  means  by  this,  that  the  defendei's  of  Christianity  are 
no  longer  worthy  uf  being  heard.  The  author  ia  entirely 
free  and  easy  in  handling  his  sources,  taking  what  suita 
him,  rejecth]g  what  ho  does  not  fancy,  showing  much 
sleight  of  hand  in  the  shuffling  of  texts,  and  ending  all  de* 
bate  by  an  appeal  to  his  power  of  divinaticm.  In  gen- 
eralj  he  pays  but  slight  heed  to  the  chronology  of  the 
events,  and  the  difficult  questions  hei-e  involved,  not  even  in 
the  case  of  the  last  week  of  our  Lord's  life.  He  assumes, 
without  authoritVj  that  Jesus  had  a  band  of  disciples  befoi-e  he 
was  baptized  of  John ;  that  he  had  sisters  married  at  Nazareth; 
that  Peter  had  childrcnj  and  the  like.  lie  implies  that,  during 
the  life  of  Jesus,  there  was  commimity  of  goods  among  the  dis- 
ciples, lie  knows  that  John  was  not  at  the  ci'oss,  though  Juhn 
says  he  was  (p.  422) ;  he  accei>t9  (p.  191)  a  spurious  addition  of 
Marcion  to  Luke,  because  it  gi\*c&  him  a  chance  to  sneer  about 
Christ's  leadincf  women  and  children  astray  from  their  fauii- 
lies.  It  is,  also,  a  literary  and  not  a  philosophical  work.  Were 
the  writer  more  learned  and  more  scientific  he  could  not  bo 
so  oracnlan  Ilis  general  principles  are  sliadowy  and  intan- 
gible. Words  and  phrases  take  the  place  of  definite  concep- 
tions.  The  descriptions  are  beguiling,  but  tie  narrati^'e  lacks 
moral  depth.  Even  in  a  lieatlien  point  of  view,  Renan  is  an 
Epicurean  dashed  with  Cynicism  rather  than  a  Stoic.  Ills 
love  of  satij-e  and  irony,  refined  sarcasms, finesse  and  equivoke, 
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and  hiB  dexteroiiB  allusions  to  forbidden  thoiiglits,  gtiiim- 
late  the  fancy  at  the  expense  of  candor  and  truth.  The  book 
cannot  be  read  withuiu  the  risk  of  marring  the  moral  Bense. 

Another  fatal  defect  inipaii*8  and  clocks  the  portraiture.  Fur 
IL  Rcnan  not  only  denies  the  supernatural,  but  he  is  blind  to 
the  spiritnality  of  Christ'e  ebaratiter  and  work.  His  idealism 
is  cloudland  and  dreamlaiid,  aa  far  removed  from  the  spiritu- 
ality of  tlie  Gospels  as  is  materialism  itself;  in  fact,  his  ideal- 
ism dt^es  not  rise  even  to  the  height  of  the  Greek  hisight 
Plato  had  a  loftier  vision  of  the  world  of  ideas,  and  Socrates  a 
stricter  moral  consciousness.  Christian  spirituality  is  neither 
an  airy  abstractioUj  nor  modern  "  table-turning  spiritism;*'  it 
18  neither  Docetic  nor  Ebionitic.  It  is  essentially  ethical. 
Vague  sentimentalism  about  a  merely  ideal  world  is  panthe- 
istic, and  anrmls  moml  distinctiims.  That  Christ  came  to 
gave  a  lost  world,  that  sin  is  a  fact  and  redemption  needed, 
and  that  the  life  of  Jesus  is  to  be  interpreted  in  this  light, 
seems  never  to  liave  dawned  on  llenan's  imagination.  As  well 
might  a  life  uf  Cromwell  be  written  without  saying  a  word 
of  Puritanism,  or  of  Kapolet^n  witboot  ailusitm  to  the  old 
regime  and  the  new  imperial  democracy.  According  to  otir 
biographer,  the  relation  which  Jesus  bears  to  history  is 
merely  that  of  a  moral  hero,  living  and  dying  to  testify 
that  men  have  a  right  to  w-orship  an  ideal  God  just  as  they 
please.  He  is  not  brought  into  relation  with  the  great  moral 
problems  uf  human  life  and  human  destiiiy.  Tiie  wdiole 
wealth  of  thought  and  experience  contained  in  the  Incarna- 
tjon  and  the  Trinity,*  the  anthropology  and  soteriology  of  the 
Christian  system,  is  to  our  antlior  a  sealed  bcxjk.  Paul 
would  say  to  him  "that  tlie  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto 
him  ;  neither  can  he  kntiw  themj  because  they  are  spiritually 
dificerned.*'      lie   is   not  above  the  Greek  commingling  of 

♦  *'Tbe  representationa  of  the  Inoofn^ratn^  or  Mary,  placed  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  receiving  the  crown  from  the  hADda  of  the  flrBt,  and 
the  homage  of  the  neoond,  are  the  true  Trimtj  of  Chmtian  pietj."  Benan^fi 
MudSM^  p.  411.     Note. 
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&enge  and  spirit,  the  classical  ideal  of  beauty  of  fornij  whicli 
Cliristiaiiity  came  to  snpersede.  His  idea  of  immortality  is 
that  of  an  indefinite  progress  of  the  race  here  on  earth.  Hia 
eonsolations,  as  in  the  dedication  of  the  volume, to  "the 
pnre  soul  of  bis  sister  Ilenriette/'  are  not  those  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  J  but  of  heatlien  tenderness  and  vagaeness.  The 
liighest  literary  and  aesthetic  culture  may  only  blind  the 
mind  to  the  light  that  comes  from  an  incarnate  and  redeem- 
ing deity.  Alas  1  for  the  generation  that  can  receive  such 
a  book  as  its  Guspel.  It  is  abandoned  to  naturalism  and 
pantheism,  and  nothing  can  save  it  but  a  moral  revohition. 

Considered  as  an  argument  to  uproot  faith  in  tlie  super- 
natural, the  work,  as  already  intimated,  is  embarrassed  by  its 
concessions  about  the  general  authenticity  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  time  of  their  couipositiun.  This  is  conceded  by  the 
Wesirniinster  Heview,  Renan  must  either  admit  more,  or 
deny  more,  about  the  credibility  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles. 
Strauss,  Baur,  and  the  Gernian  negative  critics  in  general  are 
too  acute  to  expose  themselves  to  such  damaging  concessions. 
For  Renan  is  forced  to  the  point  blank  denial  of  the  testimony 
of  JesuB,  and  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  Juhn.  If  he  denies  their 
testimony — there  remains  only  the  alternative,  that  Jesus  was 
a  deceiver  or  self -deceived.  And  in  either  case,  how  can  he 
be  the  ideal  hero  of  tlie  human  racel  The  b<:K>k  leaves  us  the 
choice  between  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  the  dogmatism  of 
M.  Kenan, 

To  other  consequences  logically  involved  in  his  general 
views,  we  can  advert  only  in  brief  terms.  One  of  these  i% 
that  the  Christian  church,  as  it  has  historically  existed,  was 
founded,  not  in  what  is  real  and  permanent,  but  in  what 
is  unreal  and  illusive,  in  the  life  and  words  of  Jesua,  It  wws 
not  the  ideal  moral  hero,  as  here  depicted,  who  gave  the  im* 
pulse  to  history,  but  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  cra- 
cified  for  our  sins  and  raised  again  for  our  justificiition*  It 
was  not  JesuB,  the  eenti mental  moralist,  and  the  '*  transcen- 
dental idealist,'*  who  conquered  the  old  Greek  and  Homan 
world  and  became  the  corner-stone  of  modern  history,  but  the 
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Christ,  who  is  the  head  and  fohiess  of  what  our  author  calls 
'*  a  fantastic  khigdijm  of  God/'  Tlie ''  legendary  "  has  made 
history.  The  church  has  been  adoring  a  ballucination.  Fic- 
tion has  ruled  mankindj  and  fact  has  had  no  power  for  good. 
The  central  hifitory  of  the  race  has  been  a  mockery  and  a 
delusion.  Was  tliere  ever  a  more  terrible  satire  upon  human 
nature  and  hnman  history !  It  is  the  theory  of  despair. 
And  yet  this  Is  the  inevitable  result  of  that  naturalism,  which 
is  carelessly  accepted  by  many  minds  who  will  not  see  ita 
desolating  consequences. 

Bat,  again,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  this  work,  it  ap- 
pears that  eighteen  hundred  years  ago^  ideal  excellence  lived 
for  a  time  here  on ^ earth,  divine  virtue  was  embodied  in  hu- 
isan  form.  Yet  it  was  ineffectual  forgtx)d,  and  anccurabed  to 
the  harsh  necessity,  which  forced  it  into  deception  and  impos- 
ture, that  it  might  obtain  power.,  And  ever  since,  for  eigh- 
teen  centuries,  figments  and  fablee  have  ruled  the  race.  Now, 
man  is  recovering  tins  lost  ideal,  and  it  is  prophesied  that  it 
will  yet  rule  the  nations.  But  who  can  telU  May  not  the 
race  be  condemned  to  chase  phantoms  age  after  age  ?  Wiat 
rational  hope  have  we  in  the  past  for  any  Liw  of  progress  in 
the  future  1  Especially  whenj  with  M,  Kenan,  in  defiance 
of  the  whole  law  of  development,  we  put  the  unsurpassed 
ideal  so  far  back  in  historic  time.  His  theory  is  reactionary 
ill  the  extreme,  and  against  all  the  laws  of  natnralism.  Fur, 
if  we  grow  from  nature  up  to  spirit,  the  garden  of  Paradise 
must  be  in  the  future  and  not  in  the  past,  and  the  ideal  of 
the  race  must  be  realized,  not  in  what  has  been,  but  in  wliat 
16  jet  to  be»  Neither  in  Sakhya-Mdtii  *  nor  in  Jesus  ought 
we  to  find  the  ideal  and  the  real  blended,  nor  the  prolific 
fulnesR  of  genius  embodied  and  exhausted.  M,  Reuan  must, 
if  consistent,  embrace  a  profounder  faith  or  a  subtler  and 
more  logical  infidelity.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  will  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  positive 
philosophy  or  the  tlieory  of  naturalistic  development 

•  **  The  legend  of  Buddha  Sakhja-Mfliu  ta  the  one  wbicb  most  Tesemblefl 
ihit  of  Ghmt  in  the  mode  of  its  formation.^'    B«itfui*a  Etudu^  p.  175v 


i36  Kenan's  life  of  jbsus. 

Yet,  again,  according  to  our  author's  assumptions  and  ira- 
plications,  the  pure  morality  and  simple  religion  of  Jesiu 
wei-e  not  adopted  by  the  church  in  its  creeds,  and  did  not 
give  to  it  its  life  and  power.  Another  theology,  centering  in 
the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity, 
Redemption,  Regeneration,  and  the  Judgment,  took  its  place, 
shaped  Christian  thought  and  life,  and  conquered  the  earth- 
Whence  came  this  other  system?  Not  from  Jesus ;  but  from 
his  apostles,  especially  from  John  and  Paul,  and  their  patris- 
tic interpreters.  These,  then,  are  the  real  authors  of  the 
Christian  system.  Why,  then,  deny  them  their  proper  honor? 
Why  not  say  at  once,  that  in  actual  influence  and  power,  there 
have  been  greater  names  in  history  than  that  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ? 

Aj)art  from  these  logical  difficulties,  inseparable  from  its 
general  theory,  this  life  of  Jesus,  judged  as  a  work  of  art,  by 
a  merely  poetic  or  sesthetic  standard,  has  signal  defects  in  its 
idea  and  execution.     There  is   no  definite   central  idea  by 
which  the  parts  are  vitalized  and  shaped;   it  lacks  the  vis 
formativa^  the  germinant  energy  of  a  high  ideal,  and  unity  of 
tyi)e  and  life.     Strauss  reconstructs  the  life  of  Jesus  by  an 
abstract  idea ;  but  he  is  faithful  to  it.     Renan  is  inspired  bj 
a  vague  notion  of  the  fancy.     His  ideal  man  is  of  a  low  and 
indefinite  type.     It  is  an  unreal  ideal.     It  requires  no  great 
powers  either  of  criticism  or  of  imagination — with  the  Gos- 
pels open  before  us — to  construct  such  a  natui-alistic  romance. 
Imagine  a  pure  youth  lost  in  revery,  degrade  all  the  higher 
attri])ute8  which  the   "sources"    ascribe   to   him,  stamp  a« 
legendary  whatever  is   beyond  vulgar  experience,  and  then 
let  him  sacrifice  his  youthful  purity  and  simplicity  to  gain 
credence  and  power,  and  die  a  victim  to  his  own  infatuated 
claims — and  you  have  Renan's  moral  hero.     Neither  a  gre*^ 
drama  nor  an  epic  could  be  constructed  on  such  a  scheme. 
The  hero  is  constantly  declining  in  his  power  over  the  reason 
and  conscience.     The  aim,  in  high  tragedy,  must  be  to  repre- 
sent the  hero  as  retaining  his  virtue  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
contradictions  and  assaults  of  a  gainsayhig  world.    He  i 
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be  greatest  in  virtue  when  lie  comes  to  act  upon  men*  Death 
shaiild  be  brought  upon  him,  not  by  his  own  hall iici nations 
and  colluBioiia  with  imposture,  but  hy  liis  inflexible  righteous- 
1  ness,  straggling  against  siiij  and  enperior  to  fate,  Tiiis  is  the 
ideal  in  action^  and  no  other  ideal  can  claim  the  moral  hoinago 
of  the  race. 

The  life  and  chai'acter  of  Jesus,  as  here  portrayed,  are  also 
full  of  such  Tiolent  iujprohabiiitiea,  as  make  it  Impossible  to 
retain  unity  of  idea  and  effect  These  contradictions  are 
forced  upon  the  author  by  the  exigencies  of  his  naturalistic 
theory^  and  they  show  that  that  theory  cannot  be  carried  out. 
The  Christian  church  has  always  attributed  to  the  God  man 
the  greatest  variety  of  contrasted  traits,  and  in  these  foimd 
one  secret  of  his  greatness ;  but  these  contrasts  have  not  in- 
volved moral  contradictions,  they  are  all  reconciled  in  the 
nnity  of  our  Lord's  pei-son,  and  in  his  work.  But  such  a 
being  as  Kenan  depicts  could  never  have  existed ;  no  sane 
imagination  can  grasp  the  couception  in  concord  and  unity. 
It  is  two  men  in  one,  two  lives  under  one  mask.  For  the 
hero  whom  he  dehneates,  on  the  one  hand,  has  "  his  throne 
in  the  conscience,'^  and  "  can  never  be  replaced  by  a  superior 
ideal,'*  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  not  that  "sincerity 
with  oneself,''  which  is  a  characteristic  of  our  modern  "  seri- 
ousness,''  and  "good  faith  and  imposture"  "were  not  to  him 
the  absolute  contradictions  which  they  are  to  us ;  "  he  is  "  the 
imiversal  ideal/'  yet  the  "  mild  Spinoza  was  exempt  from 
Bome  of  the  errors  which  Jesus  shared ;  *^  his  "  dominant  qual- 
ity was  an  infinite  delicacy,''  and  "  his  reign  shall  have  no 
end,"  but  the  tinges  in  which  w-e  live  ai*e  characterized  by  "a 
delicacy  of  morals  and  an  abst»Iute  Biiiccrity,"  **  such  as  the 
orient  never  knew;"  "all  ages  shall  proclaim  him  the  great- 
est of  mankind,"  yet  "our  principles  of  positive  eciem-e  are 
wounded  by  the  di^ams'' which  his  programme  contained; 
lie  believed  himself  to  have  the  power  of  working  miracles, 
while  miracles  " always  imply  credulity  or  imjx*sture;"  "in 
him  is  condensed  all  that  is  good  and  elevated  in  our  na- 
ture,'* although  he  "  despised  the  sane  iimit«  of  human  ua- 
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tiire,'' and  at  times  seemed  "out  of  the  pale  of  hamanity," 
fibowiog  ^'eigos  of  illusion  or  madness;*'  "tlie  whole  of  Ids- 
tory  is  incomprehensihle  wifchont  hhn,"  "he  made  religion 
take  a  step  in  advance  to  wliieh  no  other  can  be  compared^'* 
and  yet  "his  reason  was  at  times  tmubled,"  and  he  waj» 
made  "giddy"  by  apocalyptic  fancies;  he  "lived  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father  by  constant  coniraunications,"  while 
thei-e  is  no  Father  outside  of  die  world  (excepting  "  the  iD- 
finite  abyss")  with  whom  any  one  can  have  coraninnion  j  "  hia 
worship  shall  be  perpetually  rejuvenatedj"  yet  that  wofship 
thus  far  has  centred  in  the  **  legends  "  and  the  "  impostures" 
by  which  his  purity  is  marred;  "we  all  owe  to  him  that 
which  is  best  in  us,"  and  yet  are  told  that  at  "  all  times  he 
yielded  much  to  opintou,  and  adopted  many  things  with 
which  he  did  not  agree,  because  they  wej"e  popular ; "  at  the 
double  point  of  view  of  meditation  and  action,  "  he  is  with- 
out et|nal,  his  ghjry  will  remain  entire  and  be  ever  renewed,'* 
bnt  when  he  came  to  act  and  was  opposed,  he  *'  was  no 
longer  himself,''  and  in  his  last  hours  "terror  and  hesitation" 
overcame  him ;  though  he  was  the  wisest  and  best  of  men, 
he  "never  had  a  clear  notion  of  his  own  personality;"  "his 
beauty  la  eternal,"  yet  "that  which  made  the  grandeur  of 
Jesus  in  the  eyes  of  his  contempi^raries  is  to  ns  a  stain  upon 
his  ideal,  a  trait  by  wliich  that  ideal  loses  its  univei-sality," 
and  that  stain  is  found  in  his  own  pretensions  to  thanmatui^ 
and  the  Messiahship ;  and,  to  sum  up  all,  in  the  authors  own 
contrast,  "  the  thaumaturge  and  the  prophet  shall  die,  the  man 
and  the  sage  remain.  .  .  .  Here  is  the  living  God,  here  is 
he  whom  we  must  adore  *' — and  this  pretended  "  prophet "  is 
the  same  beiiLg  as  this  "  sage,"  and  this  "  thaumatui^ "  is 
also  "  the  living  God,  whom  we  adore."  Similar  contradic- 
tions are  found  in  his  defttiiiy  to  those  in  his  character.  lie 
was  to  restoi-e  to  the  world  itii  lost  moral  ideal,  and  his  sno- 
cesB  was  acliieved  only  by  marring  the  ideal  itself;  h©  wasaa 
uuparalleled  in  his  incredible  hallucinations,  as  in  his  virtue, 
and  without  his  hallucinations  his  virtue  could  have  bad  no 
abiding  influence;  he  died  as  the  moral  hero  uf  the  race, and 
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jet  that  death  was  brought  upon  him,  tiot  by  his  purity  but 
by  his  unreal  preteusioiis  ;  the  cup  he  drank  in  Geth&eniane 
was  the  bitterness  of  difiappointod  hope;  the  agony  of  the 
cross  wag  his  regret,  because  **  lie  was  Buffering  for  so  vile  a 
race ;  "  and  yet  by  means  of  that  death  he  was  made  "  stain- 
less and  divine  "—henceforth  "  to  be  worshipped  by  all  ages 
as  the  greatest  of  mankind."  Can  language  utter  sharper 
moral  cuntradictions,  or  imagination  depict  a  more  impossible 
figment  ? 

But,  still,  from  these  gross  inconsistencies  one  conclusion 
of  moment  leaps  to  the  front,  and  that  is,  the  im possibility  of 
reconstructing  the  life  of  Jesus  on  the  basis  of  naturalism, 
leaving  his  moral  personality  untarnished.  Tliia  is  tlie  moral 
of  Renan's  book ;  and,  if  offences  must  needs  come,  it  is 
well  that  so  much  talent  and  skill  should  be  put  forth  to  make 
this  grand  conclusion  plain.  To  deny  the  supernatural  is 
easy,  to  dispri^ve  it  is  difticulU  Here  -is  the  battle-ground  of 
the  times.  The  supernatural  has  been  chiefly  argued  in  rela- 
tion to  miracles;  but  there  is  a  higher  form  of  it,  and  a 
weiglitier  question,  thut  relating  to  the  person  of  our  Lord  as 
its  embodiment  and  incarnation.  This  Ixxjk,  if  it  proves  any- 
thing, proves  that  naturalism  cannot  reconstruct,  witliout  fal- 
sifying, the  life  of  Jesus*  By  no  possible  art  can  the  '^  legen- 
dary *'  be  sundered  from  the  hietorical  in  the  gtJspelB,  and  the 
history  still  command  onr  homage.  And  though  Kenan  slurs 
over  inquiry,  he  cannot  evade  the  remorseless  logic,  which 
gives  the  dilemma— supernaturalism  or  impiisture.  Nor  can 
he  himself,  with  all  iiis  positivism,  escape  the  vestigia  of 
Rupernaturalisin,  imprinted  upon  the  human  consciousness  by 
a  divine  hand,  and  revealed  in  nnivei-sal  longings  for  an  ideal 
world,  even  when  all  living  faith  seems  well  nigh  extinct^ 
The  "infinite  abyss ''  over  which  he  lingers  in  awe,  Iits  aspira- 
tions for  ionnortality  witli  all  their  vaguenei^s,  the  despera- 
tion with  which  he  still  clings  to  Jesus  as  the  ideal  of  the 
race — all  this  is  the  hunger  of  the  sonl  for  spiritual  bread,  its 
instinctive  gasping  for  a  breath  from  the  divine  Spirit,  The 
shadow  of  the  supernatural  is  still  upon  him*     All  the  won- 
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ders  he  rejects  are  as  nothing,  compared  with  the  wonder 
an  infinite  uaiii^  and  an  absolute  epirit,  SnpeiTiaturalism  ib 
necessary  to  every  great  man,  to  every  great  natiou.  Renan 
himself  tells  as,  that  China  is  stationary  becanse  it  baa  no 
sense  of  the  stipeniaturaL  Take  away  from  modern  Europe, 
from  France  itself,  the  divine  idea^  contained  in  its  creeds 
and  churches,  take  away  from  any  people  its  faitJi  in  God, 
and  there  is  left  only  chaos  and  dark  night  As  long  as 
finch  faith  is  retained,  Christ  will  remain  the  ideal  man  ;  when 
faith  in  the  supernatural  is  gone,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  will  also 
lose  his  hold  upon  the  reverence  of  mankind,  and  be  classed 
with  tlie  visionaries  of  the  race. 

And  to  this  we  add,  concluding  our  argument,  that  the 
incongruities  and  contradictions  which  Eenan  finds  in  the 
life  of  Jesus,  are  all  reconciled  on  the  basis  of  the  received 
faith  of  the  church.  Katuralism  must  find  Christ  inexplica- 
ble and  panidoxicah  It  can  neither  explain  his  nature,  nor 
his  acts,  nor  his  words,  nor  his  hisiituric  position  and  iu- 
flucnce.  But  in  the  faith  of  the  church,  the  ideal  and  real 
are  blended,  the  earlier  and  later  words  of  Jesus  are  har- 
monized,  his  profoundest  teachings  made  luminous,  his 
mysterious  death  seen  to  be  necessary  to  his  divine  office^ 
while  his  resurrection  and  ascension  complete  his  work  and 
explain  his  historic  triumphs*  The  univei-se  is  no  kmgcr,  as 
in  the  theory  of  Kenan,  on  its  dark  side  an  "  abyss/'  and  ou 
its  side  of  light  the  pliantom  life  of  ti*an&ient  human  beings; 
but  the  infinite  One  and  the  finite  world  are  united  and 
reconciled  in  one  complete  system,  whose  centre  is  found  in 
tlie  person  and  work  of  an  iiicarnate  deity.  Nothing  in  all 
literature  ai\d  all  philosophy  equals  this  sublime  and  radiant 
idea,  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  as  it 
shines  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  oar  Lord.  •  It  is  written  on 
the  open  page  of  the  divine  oracles,  it  is  impressed  upon  the 
soul  of  the  believer,  it  is  drawn  out  in  the  theologies  of  the 
church,  it  is  hymned  in  penitential  and  jubilant  psalms,  in 
its  substantial  lineaments  it  is  omnipresent  in  the  history  ^f 
the  world,  it  unites  time  with  eternity,  and  it  explains  t^ 
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marvellous  and  controlling  power  of  the  Son  of  God  In  the 
annals  of  our  race,  whose  highest  destiny  is  to  be  found  in 
coming  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ. 

The  Jesus  depicted  by  Renan  is  a  figment  of  naturalism, 
a  conception  tliat  can  neither  be  imaged  forth  nor  realized ; 
it  has  the  outward  forms  and  framework  of  human  life,  but 
within  tliere  is  not  even  an  immortal  personal  cx^nsciousness. 
We  have,  in  the  last  analysis,  only  the  shadow  of  death. 
And  here  is  the  essence  of  naturalism.  The  Jesus  of  the 
Grospels,  of  the  Epistles,  and  of  the  church,  is  human  and 
divine,  is  king  and  priest  in  an  eternal  kingdom,  is  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  is  tlie  lord  of  life.  And  this  is  the 
essence  of  supematuralism.  And  naturalism  nmst  expel 
Christ  from  the  heart  and  the  church,  from  the  conscience 
and  the  life^  before  it  can  expel  supematuralism  from  huitian 
history. 


THE  NEW  FAITH  OF  STRAUSS.* 

rls  1S35  David  Fried  rich  Straues,  then  twenty-seven  years 
old,  and  a  repeieni  at  the  Tiihiugeii  Univergity,  published  his 
Life  of  Je^us,  In  this  he  gatliered  together  the  scattered 
criticifiins  of  rationalists  and  others  upon  the  goepel  narra- 
tivesj  combined  thern  into  a  system  by  the  aid  of  the  mythical 
theory,  rejected  all  the  prophetic  and  miraculoos  elements  as 
Tisiouttry  and  tmhistorical,  and  snnimed  np  the  results  in  a 
lifeless  portraiture  of  the  man  Jesus,  and  a  llen^lian  con- 
struction of  tlie  Christian  system,  as  false  in  fact  but  true  in 


*  From  tbe  PreabyUrian  Quarterly  and  Prine^ion  Bemew^  Apzilf  1674 

The  Old  Faith  and  the  New  :  A  Confeanozi  bj  Dayid  Friedrioh  Strauaa. 
AiKh<Krised  TmnaiiLtion  from  the  Sixth  Edition,  by  MatMlde  Blind. 
Ameriosn  Edition,  two  toIs.  Id  one.  The  Translation  revii»ed  and  partlj 
rewritten,  and  preceded  bj  an  Amedoan  vervion  of  the  Author^ a  ^*  Piefatot^ 
Fo«tacript."  (By  J.  FiU^erald.]  New  York:  Henry  Holt  <fe  CJo.  1878. 
Out  referencefi,  for  oonvenience^  are  madu  to  this  edition, 

Der  alte  und  der  neue  Glanbe.  £in  Bekenntnisa  von  D*  F.  StrAQBS. 
I*eipsig :  S.  Hifzel     1873.     a  874. 

Elq  Nachwort  ala  Vorwort  zu  den  neaen  Auflngen  aeiner  Schrift :  D«ir 
mite  and  der  neue  Glanbe  ton  D.  F.  Stranis.  Bonn:  S.  StimQta.  1878* 
a  47. 

Btranat,  ranclenne  et  la  nou^elle  Foi,  par  A.  Term,  Profe«setur  de  PhUo- 
Sophie  4  rUuiver^i6  de  Naples.    Naplea :  Detken  <&  EochoU.    1873.   p.  363. 

H.  Ulnci  [Profenor  sn  Halle],  Der  alte  und  d.  nene  Glanbe,  Ton  D.  F. 
SiranaBL  Eeviewed  in  Fiobte  and  DlrioiV  Zeitechrift  f Or  Philoeophie^  vol. 
XTi  pp.  28&-S9d.    Also  eepanitely  iwaed. 

D.  F.  Straaas'  alte  und  nene  Glaube,  nnd  setiie  Uterarijtohen  Ezgehniaia, 
Ton  Dr.  L.  W.  E.  BaawenhofT,  Prof,  an  der  UniTerntiit  xu  Leiden,  nnd  Dr. 
Fr.  Nippold,  Prof*  an  der  UniTersit&t  Bern.     Leipxig  nnd  Iieiden,     1878* 

Der  alte  tmd  nene  Glaube  tou  Strauae,  kritiBdi  gewUrdigt  Ton  Dr. 
Jotkaonee  Hnber,  Ptof.  d.  Pkiloaophle  xn  MOnohen.  N5rdUngen,  1678. 
a  M.    Reprinted  fcotn  the  AtEkgtbnig  AU^femeine  Zeitong. 
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an  ideal  or  rather  a  pantheistic  acceptation.  His  main  criti- 
cal canon  was — all  that  is  snpematural  is  unhistorical  or 
mythical.  Master  of  a  clear  and  trenchant  stjle,  penetrating 
and  unsparing  in  his  criticism,  especially  of  the  shifts  and 
subterfuges  of  the  older  rationalism,  helped  on  by  the  flood- 
tide  of  Ilegelianism  just  then  sweeping  in,  his  work  made  a 
deep  impression  and  amused  a  prolonged  controversy.  Or- 
thodox and  rationalists  sprang  to  their  arms  to  resist  the  bold 
invader.  The  work  was  translated  in  England  by  Marian 
Evans  ("George  Eliot"),  and  republished  in  this  country, 
but  it  did  not  make  any  great  impression  upon  English 
theology.  In  Germany  it  was  successfully  combatted,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  the  "  mythical  "  hypothesis,  and  was  soon 
superseded  by  the  more  advanced  and  solid  thinkers  of  the 
school  of  Baur  of  Tubingen,  which  traced  back  the  super- 
natural factors  of  the  Christian  system,  not  to  a  popular 
myth-making  pi-opensity,  but  to  the  great  social  and  religions 
tendencies  of  that  fermenting  and  formative  period,  full  as  it 
was  of  conflicting  agencies,  and  instinct  with  tlie  germs  of  a 
new  ei-a  in  the  development  of  the  human  race. 

For  some  years  Strauss  was  kept  busy  with  the  contro- 
versies he  had  kindled,  preparing  meanwhile  his  so-called 
System  of  the  Christian  Faith  (2  vols.  1840-1),  in  which  he 
applied  the  Hegelian  theory  of  development  by  antagonisms 
to  the  Christian  doctrines,  denying  them  in  the  sense  of  the 
church,  and  aflirming  their  truth  only  in  a  metaphysical  or 
idaEil  sense,  resolving  in  fact  the  Christian  system  into  an  a 
priori  philosophical  scheme  in  the  pantheistic  sense.  In 
1839  he  was  elected  professor  of  theology  in  Zurich,  but  was 
kept  out  of  his  chair  by  a  popular  insurrection — though  re- 
taining for  life  half  of  his  salary,  lie  was  married  to  a  once 
celebrated  actress,  Agnese  Schebert,  and  divorced.  In  the 
revolutionary  period  of  1848,  he  failed  in  an  attempt  to  be 
elected  to  the  noted  Frankfort  Parliament,  which  died  of 
much  talking ;  but  he  was  chosen  to  the  Diet  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  where  he  surprised  his  adherents  by  his  strong  advo- 
cacy of  the  conservative  side ;  and  in  his  very  latest  work  he 
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IB  decidedly  monarchical,  taking  special  pains  to  disparage 
republican  institutions,  especially  those  of  our  country.  Hav- 
ing in  his  own  conceit  resolved  the  life  of  Jesus  into  a  myth, 
and  the  faith  of  the  church  into  a  barren  scheme  of  specula- 
tion, he  betook  himself  to  literary  and  biographical  investiga- 
tions, gaining  some  aesthetic  applause,  especially  by  a  memoir 
of  the  old  German  knight,  Ulrich  von  Ilutten,  and  a  critique 
on  Voltaire,-  first  read  to  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia; 
varying  these  historical  studies  with  occasional  piquant  criti- 
cisms upon  the  inconsistencies  of  the  followers  of  Schleier- 
macher,  and  the  "half-truths"  of  Schenkel  and  the  rational- . 
istic  Protestant  League — contending  keenly  and  justly  that 
they  ought  to  go  further  with  him  and  fare  worse.  Ten 
years  since,  finding  himself  left  in  the  background  by  the 
steady  progress  of  the  school  of  Baur,  he  wrote  a  "  Life  of 
Jesus  "  for  the  German  people,  to  give  so  far  as  possible  a 
delineation  of  what  was  still  left  of  the  person  of  Christ  after 
a]l  this  remorseless  dissection.  In  this  he  still  holds  Chris- 
tianity to  be  "  a  spiritual  and  moral  power  that  rules  the 
earth ; "  that  what  it  has  given  us  "  we  cannot  do  without, 
nor  can  it  be  lost ; "  that  Jesus  stands  in  the  foremost  line 
"  of  those  who  have  given  a  higher  ideal  to  humanity,"  real- 
izing in  his  own  person  w^hat  he  taught  to  others.  But  still 
the  outline  is  wan  and  shadowy  and  the  homage  faint.  In 
his  declining  days,*  when  preyed  upon  by  a  fatal  disease, 
he  felt  impelled  by  the  undying  "genius"  within  him  to 
give  another  "  impulse  to  pmgrcss  "  (pp.  14, 15  of  his  Pre- 
face), by  writing  this  new  Confession^  in  which  he  casts 
aside  the  associations  and  restraints  of  custom  and  tradition  ; 
honestly  renounces  all  deceptive  accommodations ;  denies  to 
Jesus  any  decisive  part  or  place  in  man's  religious  and  moral 
life ;  and  concludes  that  "  a  fantastic  fanaticism "  is  his 
chief  characteristic,  so  far  as  we  know  anything  about  him. 
Tliis  is,  indeed,  only  the  logical  result  of  his  whole  life's 
work,  and  it  is  well  to  have  it  plainly  put. 

*  Since  this  was  written,  news  has  been  reoeived  of  his  decease  at  his  lift* 
tive  place,  Ludwigsburg,  Feb.  9,  1874. 
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Infidelity  sometimes  ^^  serves  the  law  it  seems  to  violate.^ 
Logically  and  ruthlessly  carried  out,  it  reveals  its  inmost 
nature,  and  sets  before  tlie  vacillating  half-believers  jnst  where 
their  scepticism  tends.  A  thoroagh-going  and  uncompro- 
mising atheism  or  pantheism  may  thus  unwittingly  render 
essential  service  to  the  Christian  faith.  In  putting  forth  its 
full  strength  it  may  unvail  its  essential  impotence.  Thus 
this  last  volume  of  one  of  the  ablest  modem  Antagonists  of 
our  faith  shows  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  against  it^  with- 
out reserve  or  qualification.  It  exhibits  the  old  and  the  new 
faith  in  their  sharpest  antagonism.  We  see  what  we  must 
give  up  if  we  abandon  Christianity,  what  we  have  left  if  we 
accept  the  new  belief.  It  is,  said  Strauss,  in  substance,  Athe- 
ism or  Christianity :  there  is  no  logical  middle  ground.  This 
is  the  vital  sense  of  his  "  Confession." 

And  this  is  a  great  point  gained  in  the  whole  argument 
The  issue  is  definitely  made.  Visors  and  masks  are  raised. 
The  sentimental  semi-infidels  are  forced  to  face  the  storm. 
Some  scientific  men,  who  talk  vaguely  and  plausibly  all  round 
the  only  real  questions  in  debate,  will  be  obliged  to  leave 
rhetoric  and  use  logic,  and  boldly  meet  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  their  own  principles.  For  Strauss  has,  at  last,  no 
reserves,  no  concealments ;  he  has  dared  "  the  uttermost" 
Vague  phrases  find  their  clear  statements.  Unreal  compro- 
mises are  brushed  aside.  What  others  whisper  to  the  coterie, 
he  proclaims  from  the  house-tops.  Those  who  reject  a  per- 
sonal God  (he  argues),  must  accept  a  blind  and  godless  evolu- 
tionism. It  is,  with  him,  God  or  Darwin :  "  the  choice  lies 
only  between  the  miracle — the  divine  Creator — ^and  Darwin'* 
(i.  204).     "  Everything  or  nothing." 

His  work  is  entitled  "  A  Confession,"  not  in  the  sense  of  the 
older  confessions,  like  that  of  Augustine,  depicting  the  wrest- 
ling of  the  soul  with  the  pOwprs  of  sin  and  unbelief ;  nor  even 
like  unto  that  of  Rousseau — a  frank  revelation  of  a  struggling 
natural  life,  beset  by  temptation;  but  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  a  desolating  creed,  until  idealism  is  merged  in  mate- 
rialism, and  pantheism  in  atheism.     It  is  not  a  work  of  re- 
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Bearch,  or  a  scientific  criticism ;  still  less  an  inspiring  revelation 
of  ennobling  et niggles  and  aspirations  ;  but  mthor  a  dissection 
of  the  slow  and  fatal  process  of  spiritual  death — of  the  uttei 
extinction  of  all  that  philosophers  and  divines  have  called 
Bpiritiial  life — the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  As  com- 
pared with  hifl  previous  writings,  his  critics  see  in  it  a  double 
apostasy — an  apostasy  from  his  veneration  for  the  man  Jesus, 
I  involving  the  loss  of  an  ideid  for  the  race ;  and  a  philosophieal 
apoetasy  from  the  dizzy  heights  of  pantheistic  transcendental- 
to  the  earth-born  theories  of  modern  materialism.  While 
mfessing  the  substance  of  the  accusation,  he  prefera  to  call 
ih  change  a  progress.  In  respect  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  he 
at  last  confesses  that  he  formerly  tried,  in  a  forced  and  arti- 
ficial way,  to  save  hie  semblance  as  an  ideal ;  but  now  he  sees 
that  this  is  unnecessary  and  inconsistent;  that  if  his  theory 
and  criticism  be  true,  Jesus  must  have  been  a  dreamy,  mis- 
|uided,  self-deceived  enthusiast  or  fanatic.  And,  in  fact, 
ifter  one  gives  up  all  the  gos^iels,  denies  prophecy  and  mira- 
cles, robs  Christ  of  his  sinless  humanity,  ejects  him  from  his 
sntral  place,  and  scorns  his  living  personal  power — what 
aattcrs  it  whether  or  no  he  still  apply  to  him  a  few  adjectives 
sentimental  adulation.  If  he  is  not  the  Saviour  and  head 
lof  the  Church,  he  is  the  most  daring  fanatic  the  world  haa 
known.  Some  of  Strauss'  keenest  thrusts  are  against  thoee 
who  pay  to  Jesus  a  mei-ely  verbal  homage.  The  accideuts  are 
rorthless  when  the  substance  is  gone. 


His  philosophical  apostasy  is  most  fully  exposed  in  the 
work  of  Prof,  Vera,  of  Naples,  an  Hegelian  of  the  old  right 
wing — one  of  the  very  few  of  that  type  now  left.  lie  covers 
302  pages,  hinting  at  more  to  come,  with  an  exposure  of  this 
philosophical  rebellion  against  the  acme  of  human  reason  as 
attained  and  set  forth  in  Ilegers  *' Logic"  and  "  Encyclo- 
lia."    lie  is  indignant  and  diffuse,  fK-casionally  as  eloquent 

<  a  philosopher  ought  to  be;  and  though  he  comes  a  genera- 
tion too  late  to  show  that  Hegel  ianism  has  solved  all  riddles 
,  finality  in  human  speoulation,  yet  he  has  certainly 
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succeeded  in  proving  that  Strauss  is  a  one-sided  expositor  of 
the  great  German  dialectician,  and  that  in  his  last  work  ho 
has  fallen,  like  a  modern  Lucifer,  from  the  empyrean  of 
pantheism  into  the  slough  of  the  most  unmitigated  modem 
materialism.*  The  criticism  of  Prof.  Ulrici  of  Halle,  cited 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  entirely  devoted  to  an  exposure 
of  the  philosophical  pretensions  and  contradictions  of  Strauss, 
without  any  reference  to  his  theqlogical  dogmas.  It  is  an 
acute  and  able  examination.  He  claims  that  the  '^New 
Faith  "  is  destitute  of  any  tenable  philosophical  basis.  "  We 
maintain,"  he  says,  "  that  Strauss'  new  work  is  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  an  avowal  of  philosopliical  bankruptcy  on  the  part 
of  its  famous  author."  (p.  266  of  tlie  PhUoaophUcKe  ZeU- 
schrift.)  This,  we  think,  he  fully  establishes ;  and  he  is  a 
veteran  in  these  conflicts.  IL's  profound  work,  "  God  and 
Nature,"  contains  a  thorough  examination  and  refutation  of  all 
the  recent  materialistic  and  semi-materialistic  theories,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  being  translated.  There  is  no  volume  of 
equal  value,  on  this  debate,  in  the  English  literature.  The 
short  treatise  by  the  distinguished  old  Catholic,  Prof.  Huber, 
of  Munich  (who  was  associated  with  DoUinger  in  producing 
the  far-famed  letters  on  the  Vatican  Council),  is  a  skilful, 
popular  exhibition  and  refutation  of  the  main  positions  of 
the  "New  Faith."  Prof.  RauwenhofiF,  of  Leyden,  argues 
from  the  standpoint  of  modern  Christian  liberalism,  taking 
the  ground  that  Strauss  should  have  represented  that,  and  not 
the  primitive  or  the  orthodox  creeds,  as  containing  the  es- 
sence of  Christianity — a  position  which  Strauss  has  shown  to 
be  untenable.  The  recent  literary  criticisms  on  Strauss, 
from  all  parties,  are  reported  in  sum  in  Prof.  Nippold's  essay 
in  the  same  volume. 


*  Vera  is  perbapn  the  dearest  and  most  enthusiastio  interpreter  of  Hegel 
ontaido  of  the  Empire.  His  **  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Hegel" 
gives  an  intelligible  and  systematio  exposition  of  the  system.  He  has  also 
translated  Hegel*s  ''  Logio/'  hia  **  Philosophy  of  Nature,"  and  his  '*  Philos- 
ophy of  Spirit." 
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But  this  voliiino  of  Strauss  is  not  merely  a  confession ;  it  is 
also  the  confession  of  a  *'  New  Faith  " — and  the  word  faith 
is  here  emphatic  and  significant.  In  the  '*  Postcript ''  (p.  xxv. 
of  the  translation,  p.  33  of  the  original),  written  after  the 
fourth  editic^n  of  liis  work  liad  appeared,  he  says:  "  Its  title 
was  purposely  chosen  so  as  to  contrast  with  the  Old  Faith, 
not  a  new  knowledge,  but  a  New  Belief.  For  in  shaping  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  universe,  to  be  put  in  the 
place  of  the  equally  comprehensive  faith  of  the  church,  wo 
cannot  rest  satisfied  with  what  is  establUhed  hy  strict  indue- 
tiouj  but  we  must  also  append  many  things  which,  on  the 
basis  of  such  induction,  are  required  by  thought  in  the  way 
either  of  presuppositions  or  of  logical  consequences."  This 
is  a  very  valuable  sentence.  With  "  presuppositions  "  and 
"consequences  "  much  may  be  done.  The  system  which  is  to 
succeed  Christianity  still  rests  on  belief  and  not  on  scientific 
demonstrations.  And  this  is  a  fact,  however  much  and  con- 
veniently it  may  be  ignoi-ed.  As  the  case  now  stands,  not- 
withstanding the  confident  boasts  of  some  "scientists,"  it  is 
still  one  faith  against  another  faith,  and  not  science  against 
faith.  It  is  a  blind  faith  in  a  blind  force  and  an  unverified 
law  of  evolution  ;  in  contrast  with  a  sublime  faith  in  an  ab- 
solute, rational,  conscious  Spirit,  as  the  ground  and  author  of 
the  whole  finite  universe. 

Strauss  is  too  clear-headed  to  claim  that  inductive  science 

has   explained,   or  can   fully  explain,  the  universe.     Some 

scientific  sciolists  abroad,  and  their  echoes  in  this  country, 

pretend  that  the  is^ue  is  the  blind  faith  of  theologians  against 

the  accredited  demonstrations  of  science.      But  the  truth  is, 

that  there  is  not  an  established  fact  or  principle,  verified  by 

strict  induction — by  induction  held  sternly  to  its  clear  and 

narrow  method — with  which  any  postulate  or  dogma  of  the 

Christian  system  can  be  shown  to  be  at  variance.     The  real 

conflict   is   between    the    metaphysics   and    logic   of  some 

"  scientists,"  and  the  metaphysics  and  logic  of  almost  all  the 

great  thinkers  as  well  as  the  theologians  of  the  human   race. 

All  that  induction  ca7i  do,  as  scientific,  is  to  observe  phenom- 
2d 
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ena  and  sequences  in  nature,  and  put  them  into  convenient 
generalizations.     As  soon  as  it  transcends  this  narrow  sphere 
and  "feigns  hypotheses,"  it  becomes,  as  induction,  illegiti- 
mate:  its  Icadei-s  talk  metaphysics  without  knowing  it,  and 
often  without  any  special  vocation.      The  best  of  them  but 
repeat,  in  a  vague  way,  the  speculations  of  Zeuo  and  Lucre- 
tius :  some  of  them  are  akin  to  the  Buddhists.    No  induction 
has  yet  established,  or  can  it  ever  do  this,  the  non-existence 
of  the  supernatural,  the  impossibility  of  miracles,  or  any  one 
article  of  an  atheistic  creed.    There  are  no  facts  to  show  that 
there  is  no  power  alK)ve  natui'e  to  which  it  is  subordinate. 
Evolution   itself,  as  an  absolute  law  without  a  God,  is  abso- 
lutely unverified  ;  and,  as  an  historical  fact,  it  is  not  proven. 
On  the  question  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  universe— on 
the  firat  cause  and  last  end  of  the  successions  of  being— sci- 
ence, like  Christianity,  still  rests  in  belief,  if  it  has  anything 
to  say.     It  can,  at  the  utmost,  only  put  one  theory  against 
another,  and  for  its  own  theory  it  cannot  appeal  to  any  in- 
duction which  has  yet  been  made.      And  no  mere  inductive 
philosophy  can  ever  rise  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 

This  work  is  then  the  Confession  of  a  New  Faith,  but  it  is 
more  than  this :  it  is  an  attempt  to  combine  all  the  elements 
of  opjx)sition  to  Christianity  and  religion  into  one  system, 
and  it  indicates  the  process  by  which  the  old  is  to  be  traiis- 
fonned  into  the  new.  This  comes  out  more  definitely  in  the 
Postscript  (which  is  also  a  preface)  than  in  the  body  of  the 
"  Confession  ;  "  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  significant  points  in 
the  whole  discussion,  foreshadowing  the  f^iture. 

Two  systems  of  philosophy,  roughly  classed  as  Idealism 
and  Materialism,  each  with  a  distinctive  method,  the  dednc- 
tive  (or  speculative)  for  Idealism,  and  the  inductive  for  Ma- 
terialism, have  always  more  or  less  prevailed  in  the  civilized 
world,  and  are  usually  regarded  as  antagonistic,  as  subversive 
the  one  of  the  other.  Idealism,  with  its  purely  rational  ideas 
or  data,  when  exclusive  or  one-sided,  tends  to,  and  is  com- 
pleted in,  the  pantheistic  theory  of  the  universe ;  and  herein 
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Germany  has  led  the  way — and  this  was  Strauss'  starting- 
point  in  his  earlier  writings.  Materialism  beginning  with 
the  other  pole  of  being,  external  phenomena  (including  also 
sensations),  and  applying  the  strict  inductive  method,  gravi- 
tates with  equal  force  toward  atheism,  and  denies  intinite  and 
absolute  being.  This  tendency  has  shown  itself  chiefly  in 
France  and  England.  The  principles  of  the  two  systems  are 
opposite,  their  methods  different,  and  they  have  been  in  con- 
stant conflict  with  each  other,  united  only  in  their  conscious 
opposition  (when  strictly  and  exclusively  held)  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith — which,  as  a  general  rule,  has  retained  elements 
from  both  the  systems,  and  made  use  of  both  methods.  But 
in  the  mr)st  recent  developments  of  philosopliy,  in  both  these 
schools,  there  are  patent  signs  of  a  union  between  them, 
especially  in  view  of  the  destructive  warfare  against  Christi- 
anity which  both  are  waging.  Idealism  (pantheism)  confesses 
that  it  cannot  construct  the  universe  by  apnori  ideas,  not 
even  with  the  seductive  aid  of  tlie  Ilejrelian  loffic.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  most  thoughtful  scientific  men  are  con- 
ceding that  beyond  and  above  (or  within)  the  phenomena  of 
the  senses  there  is  infinite  and  absolute  being  (see,  for  ex- 
ample, Herbert  Spencer) ;  that  all  forces  are  mcKles  of  one 
force ;  that  all  tliat  lives  shares  in  one  life ;  that  all  pheno- 
mena may  and  must  be  evolved  out  of  some  primal  fount  of 
life  and  being.  This  tendency  of  the  sensational  school  and 
of  the  inductive  philosophy  is  most  definitely  expressed  in 
the  theory  of  evolution  ;  for  no  evolutionist  can  rest  in  tran- 
sient phenomena — ho  must  refer  all  changes  to  one  persistent 
force,  all  grades  of  being  to  one  primitive  genus — in  Platonic 
phrase  the  elSo?  to  the  yivo^.  Many  evolutionists  who  started 
as  materialists,  do  not  yet  clearly  see  this  drift;  but  it  is  the 
inevitable  metaphysics  of  the  theory.  In  this  way  induction 
leads  on  to  metaphysics,  materialism  joins  hands  with  ideal- 
ism. Slight  concessions  will  bring  the  two  parties  together. 
The  opix>site  methods  run  into  each  other:  the  materialist 
traces  back  his  inductions  as  far  as  the  microscope  can  reach 
— and  discerns  beyond,  by  the  very  necessity  of  thought,  an 
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illimitable  force,  real  though  unconscioas;  the  idealist  begins 
to  construct  his  scheme  by  the  deductions  of  pure  reason,  but 
as  soon  as  his  infinite  emerges  into  the  finite,  he  needs  the 
microscope  as  well,  and  the  aid  of  the  inductive  process. 
Thus  both  reach  to  and  meet  in  a  point  where  the  imfathom- 
able,  the  infinite,  the  "  unknowable  "  (why  not  say  the  super- 
natural ?),  either  as  substance  or  power,  or  both  in  one,  in- 
evitably strikes  upon  and  balks  their  vision  and  their  •com- 
prehension ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  botli  agree  that  for  all 
practical  aims  and  needs  this  world  gives  us  all — that  the 
hereafter  is  an  uni-eal  ideal.  They  equally  deny  all  that  is 
Bui>crnatural  or  miraculous — ^a  personal  God,  the  immortaUty 
of  the  soul,  a  specific  revelation.  Christ  is  to  both  a  visionary, 
not  merely  a  man  like  other  men,  but  a  dreamy  enthusiast ; 
and  Clirist's  church  is  the  one  great  obstacle  to  progress  and 
civilization.  Christianity  has  played  its  part  out  to  the  final 
act  and  we  are  on  the  verge  of  the  catastrophe.  Christian 
tlieology,  too,  say  lK>th  pantheist  and  atheist,  is  wholly  unreal : 
it  is  to  take  its  place  with  the  ancient  mythologies.  Both 
hold  and  concede  that  besides  our  mundane  experience — be- 
yond the  track  of  time  on  which  the  race  is  marching — there 
is  for  US  only  an  unconscious,  non-rational,  non-moral  force 
or  background  of  being  from  which  all  things  proceed  by 
necessity,  to  which  all  things  tend  irrcsistibly.  They  equally 
maintain  that  behind  us  is  but  an  infinite  force,  void  and 
nameless,  and  before  us  only  an  unfathomable  abyss;  and 
for  us,  only  this  world  and  this  life.  Why,  then,  should  they 
not  make  common  cause  against  that  Christian  faith  which 
fills  the  past  void  with  an  Infinite  God,  and  the  future  dark- 
ness with  a  divine  and  eternal  kingdom,  and  makes  this 
world  the  theatre  of  the  grand  drama  of-  an  Incarnation  of 
Love ! 

And  the  real  power  of  Strauss'  book  consists  in  his  insisting 
upon  this  compact,  and  showing  how  it  may  be  carried  out. 
If  it  has  any  infiuence  it  will  be  in  this  direction.  In  assign- 
ing his  reasons  for  resuming,  after  a  long  interval,  his  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  polemics,  he  says  (p.  x.)  that  the  late 
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**  developments  of  science  had  put  him  in  a  position  by  bring- 
ing together  the  scattered  trains  uf  thtnigbt^  uf  giving  an  im- 
pulse Ui  progress — and  also  to  scandal,"  His  aim  is  to  com- 
bine the  results  of  theological  criticism  **  with  those  attained 
especially  in  the  natural  sciences.*'  The  latter  have  been 
striving  to  explain  **the  origin  of  the  universe  in  all  its  mani- 
foldness,  and  in  all  the  stages  of  its  progress  up  to  nnm  hini- 
Belfj  without  calling  in  the  help  of  a  Creator  or  the  interven- 
tion of  miracles."  "  What  then  becomes  of  the  pei-sonal 
Creator,  who  is  8upix>sed  to  have  miraculously  called  the 
univer*se  into  being,  and  then  the  various  orders  of  living 
things?"  "What  becomes  of  the  church,  whose  system  of 
faith  is  based  upon  a  miraculous  beginning,  a  violent  disrup- 
tion, and  a  i*enewed  miraculous  resumption  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world  and  of  the  race  ? "  * 

Such  is  the  general  and  coininon  object  of  both  tendencies ; 
to  be  carried  out  by  a  scientific  union  of  the  two,  and  by  a  com- 

♦  Here  and  elsewhere  we  h&ve  some  what  altered  tbe  tTanfilation,  wbicli 
M  a  whole  in  ruibur  mdifftsrent.  It  b  ofteu  cotiAtrainedf  and  sometimea 
indefiaite,  and  occaaionaUy  wrong.  There  i«  little  of  the  grace  and  point 
of  the  origioaL  LeichtgeaehilrtM  Schrift  (a  writing'  loosely  knit)  ib  rendered 
" a  oompeDdiooa  work  ^' (p.  iix);  S^^/tmnifH  is  fratfd  (p.  xxvli.);  das  Uni- 
9er9um  is  general! j  givBu  as  CoBnios^  which  is  hardly  adequate ;  Strann 
callfl  CbnBt'8  resurrection  a  **  world  historical  /mmbuff: "  it  m  transkted  (p. 
83)  a  world-wide  deception  ;  the  Sim  ia  oalltsd  **  he"  and  the  Moon  *^*  she/' 
which  18  neither  German  nor  English;  detaHige  Zumuthungeik  beoomes 
**  kinda  of  elalma  on  their  reaaoning  facnlties"  (p.  15);  Bedenken  ia  given 
a«  **reftectioni!/^  instead  of  '*»cmplea.*^  On  p.  iv,  StranaB  aaya  that  thckse 
who  deny  Ghriat^a  dtvinity  ''^  might  still  §nd  shelter  from  the  attacks  of  the 
old  orthodox  in  the  party  of  the  PrtfUstauUn-  V^mn"  (Bohenkel,  etc.),  bat 
the  tranfilation  readet^"*'  he  would  secure  biniflelf  against  attack  from  the 
mde  of  the  orthodox  of  the  Protestant  League  ;  **  and  then  puts  an  innocent 
qnety  in  a  note,  viz.,  *'  Wliat  then  ia  heterodoxy?  "  On  p»  168,  **  the  coa- 
mio  conception  of  ancient  Ohriiitianity  ^^  ahould  read,  '*  the  Chriatian  con- 
ception (or  idea  J  of  the  universe."  On  p,  171  the  tranalation  runs  :  *'  The 
anity  of  the  AH  ia  obTionsly  but  a  conclusion  deduced  from  analysis ;  '*  the 
German  is,  *^  Btua  das  All  nur  etnes  i$t  versteM  aich  von  ssfhat^  iat  nur  fin 
analf/tisehts  (Trt/teH,"^  and  should  be  rendered,  ^^That  the  AU  is  only  one  ia 
self-evident^  for  it  Is  only  an  analytic  judgment/'  An  *' analysis*'  and  an 
**  analytic  jndgment "  are  two  very  different  things.  PfMrr  (p.  xviii.)  ia  a 
misprint  for  ''  Fechncr."    Why  ia  Benan  so  often  printed  B^nan  t 
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billed  attack  on  all  the  articles  of  natural  religion  even,  aa 
well  as  on  the  special  doctrinea  of  the  Christian  faiths  The 
union  of  idealism  and  materialism  for  this  baleful  end  is  most 
distinctly  set  forth  in  §  62,  vol.  ii.,  pp,  1*J,  23,  of  tlie  trauslatiou* 
(§  66  of  the  original — for  the  sections  are  needlessly  altered 
ill  the  translation.)  Strauss  has  been  tiying  to  show — as  we 
shall  eonsider  further  on — how  niotion  may  be  resolved  into 
lifCj  and  life  into  sensation,  and  pi-oceeds  thus: 

**  li  anj  one  here  &nds  a  dlRtinct  and  rude  nukteriidijnn,  I  wOl  jtut  now 
m^  nothing  ogniiist  it.  In  fact  I  h&ve  aJwajs  tacitly  regarded  the  anta^oa- 
iam  between  materuUUm  and  idealiam  (or  howerer  the  view  opposed  to 
materialijam  iuaj  be  deaignated)  as  a  irerbal  qoarreL  Both  hare  their  com- 
mon foe  in  the  duidiBm  of  that  idea  of  the  univerae  which  has  nilcsd  the 
whole  Chrifltian  era^  dividing  man  into  body  and  ftonl^  hia  exiatenoe  into  Urn© 
ftnd  eternity,  and  fictting*  an  eternal  Creator  over  against  a  created  and 
transient  world.  To  thin  dualism  both  materialism  and  idealism  are  op- 
poeedf  because  they  strive  to  derive  the  totality  of  phenomena  from  a  etngle 
principle,  to  constmcb  the  world  and  Ufe  out  of  one  piece :  that  is,  monism 
is  common  to  both.  In  this,  one  starts  from  above,  the  other  fzom  below* 
Materialism  oonstruots  the  nniveiBe  out  of  atoms  and  atomio  forces,  Ideal- 
iitm  out  of  ideas  [  Vi^rHellungen — re-prcsentationa]  and  idealiatio  foroci. 
But  if  chey  woold  fulfill  their  taak,  the  one  must  descend  from  its  heights 
down  to  the  lowest  sphere  of  nature,  and  to  this  end  be  controlled  by  careful 
observations  ;  the  other  must  take  Into  account  and  solve  the  highest  spir- 
itual and  moral  problems^  .  .  ,  Each  of  these  methods,  strictly  earned 
ont,  leads  over  into  the  other.  .  .  ,  Hence^  I  think  that  both  these 
systems  should  reserve  their  weapons  for  that  uther  real  and  gtiU  formidable 
foe,  treating  each  other^  as  confederates,  with  respect  or  at  least  with 
courtesy,  «  .  ,  Tbe  overbearing  tone,  sometimes  like  a  ecboolmaster, 
Again  like  an  inquisitor^  whioh  some  philofiopbers  like  to  assume  tawardi 
the  natural  soianoeB,  is  quite  as  blamable,  and  even  unwise,  as  is  on  the 
other  hand  the  coazse  abuse  of  philosophy  with  which  matezialista  zathec 
amuse  than  edi|y  na" 


On  the  otlier  hand,  he  claims  that  scientific  men  shonld  "  not 
relegate  metaphyeies  into  the  linnher-room  with  astrology  and 
alchemy."  Its  **  moulting  '*  time  is  passing  away  ;  its  ^*  phim- 
age  "  will  grow  again.  Now  it  is  chiefly  occupying  itself  with 
its  own  history.  And  the  naturalist  needs  it  to  inBtruct  him ; 
for  **  the  most  delicate  instruments  with  which  he  is  now 
workings  the  concepts  of  force  and  matter,  essence  and  mani- 
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festation,  cause  and  effetit,  etc.,  can  be  accarately  shaped  only 
by  metapbvsics,  and  applied  only  by  logic;  and  on  the  ulti- 
mate questions  about  begiiniiog  and  end,  limitB  and  the 
illimitable,  purpose  and  eaeualty  in  the  world,  philosophy  is 
indieptnisable."  The  present  state  of  seienlifie  investit^ntiou, 
t<:K>,  exhibits  eigne  of  a  reaction  from  **the  coyness  with  which 
it  has  tjeated  speculation."  The  **  general  intereal  in  Dar- 
winism is  owing  to  the  infinite  perspective  which  it  discloses." 
"  The  speculative  philosoplty  of  nattire  did  indeed  embrace  a 
cloud  instead  of  a  Juno,  and  hence  brought  forth  no  fruit ; 
but  the  tlieory  of  Darwin  is  the  first  child  of  the  marriage,  as 
yet  only  secret,  between  natural  science  and  philosophy." 
And  this,  as  he  goes  on  to  show,  is  because  that  theory  will 
expel  from  nature  all  the  evidences  of  design,  and  all  trace  of 
the  superiiatural^eaving  only  an  unconscious  development. 

Such  is  the  program nie,  clearly  defined.  •  Idealism  and 
materialism  (dednetion  and  induction)  are  to  become  one  ;  and 
to  become  one,  we  add,  by  the  theory  of  Evolution.  A  de- 
Btructive  historical  criticism,  striving  to  annihilate  Cliri-stianity 
by  a  denial  of  the  supernatural,  is  to  clasp  inseparable  hands 
with  tlie  natural  sciences,  resting  on  the  same  negation.  The 
paDtheistic  intuition  is  to  be  left  in  the  rear,  scientific  inves- 
tigation comes  to  the  front ;  evolution  connects  and  cc»m bines 
tlie  two  in  one  formidable  host  j  and  the  comnion  (jliject  of 
their  hostility  is  the  Christian  church.  Around  and  against 
the  very  citadel  of  our  failh  are  encamped  the  two  bcleagur- 
ing  armies.  Though  hitherto  opposite  and  opposed,  wliy  not 
extend  their  lines  and  unite  I  Ilerod  and  Pilate  were  once 
made  fi-iends,  though  before  they  had  been  at  enmity  with 
one  another. 

This  la  the  "  New  Faith  "  against  the  **  Old."  And  the 
argument  of  the  w^ork  consists  in  showing  how  far,  in  the 
present  state  of  criticism  and  science,  this  result  may  be  said 
to  be  attainable,  or  at  least  foreshadowed.  It  is,  in  fact, 
chiefly  foreshadowed  by  lint^  largely  drawn  from  the  specu- 
lative imagitiation,  Fi>r  Strauss  has  u  spirit  of  divination  ; 
when  facts  fail,  and  gaps  yawn,  he  predicts.     Again  and  again 
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he  savs  to  an  incrednloos  generatioD,  **  Very  well ;  but  others 
will  ix>Die  who  will  understand  them  [the  new  theories],  and 
who  will  also  have  understood  me,^*  (ii^  19.)  He  closes  his 
Postscript  with  the  words  of  an  exalted  self -consciousness : 
**  The  day  will  come,  as  it  came  for  the  *  Life  of  Jesus,'  when 
my  boi>k  shall  be  unden»titod — only  this  time  I  shall  not  live 
to  see  it.**  His  oracle,  unlike  the  Delphic,  uttere  no  uncer- 
tain sound.  If  it  had  l^een  more  ambiguous,  it  might  have 
been  quite  as  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  general  plan  is  carried  out  in  the  body  of  the  work  by 
pn.>posing  four  questions :  1.  *•  Are  we  still  Christians  I "  2. 
**  Have  we  still  a  Religion  ? ''  3.  "  Wliat  is  our  Conception 
of  the  Tuiveree  }  ^    4.^'-  AVhat  is  our  Rule  of  Life  ?  " 

The  *•  we ''  here  is  limited  and  oracular.  It  is  first  of  all, 
he  gays,  ^  a  simple  I  who  speaks,  apparently  occupying  a 
singularly  isolated  position ;  '^  but  he  speaks  in  the  name  of 
^a  multitude  who  call  in  question  the  need  of  a  distinct 
society  like  the  church,  by  the  side  of  state  and  the  school,  of 
science  and  art,  the  common  property  of  all.*'  This  "  we,''  as 
api>ears  from  subsequent  avowals,  does  not  stand  for  a  society, 
or  in  fact  for  any  large  number  of  mankind — but  only  for 
thc^se  who  deny  God  and  immortality,  and  think  the  church 
to  be  the  greatest  foe  to  human  progress.  It  does  not  stand  for 
scientific  men  as  a  class,  but  for  some  "  scientists ; "  not  for 
B|H?culative  philosn>pher8  as  a  body,  but  for  those  of  them  who 
would  fain  construct  a  universe  for  themselves.  And  it  is 
meant  to  exclude  all  who  have  any  faith  in  Christianity  or 
even  in  natural  religion.  Tiiese  are  the  "  we  "  represented 
in  the  questions ;  and,  as  addressed  to  them,  the  answer  can- 
not be  equivocal.  His  puiiKJse,  he  adds,  is  not  (p.  xxxii.)  '*  con- 
troversy with  those  who  differ,  but  an  understanding  with 
those  who  agree  with  us."  He  would  not  disturb  the  "  faith 
of  any  one.''  And  yet  his  book  is  an  attempt  to  subvert 
Christianity  and  all  religion.  He  innocently  expresses  his 
surprise  and  annoyance  at  the  attacks  made  upon  him  from  so 
many  quarters.     Such  martyrdom  is  histrionic. 

As  compared  with  his  previous  writings,  the  tone  of  bis 
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^i&cussions  18  lowered;   in  becoming  popular,  he  is  often 

"%nrell- nigh  frivolous,  after  the  niauner  nf  the  French  infidelity 
as  if  he  would  rival  Ren  an  in  this  field  aa  well   aa  in   poll- 

"^cs.  It  h  an  appeal  to  the  eager  ear  of  the  men  of  the  world, 
xatherthaii  t<*  the  men  of  thought.    Seienee  m  popuhiiized  for 

"^e  multitude — why  not  also  pantlieisin  and  nmtenulismll 
^mong  the  middle  and  lower  elasees  of  Germariy  there  is  a 

■^growing  infidQlity,  based  on  a  practieal  niatoiialisrn  ;  and  to 
thern  Strauss,  tlie  idealist^  addresses  himself  hi  a  style  adapted 
to  secure  their  applause.  Ilo  h  willing  to  help  on  a  reckless 
infidelity  by  rude  thrusts  and  bitter  saruasm,  lie  brings 
forward  no  new  fruits  of  scholarly  investigation  ;  every  ob- 
joetion  he  urges  against  Christ  and  the  goepels  is  faniilfar  to 
students,  and  has  been  ably  met  by  the  Christian  apetlogists 
of  Germany  and  other  lands.  There  is  a  plausible  array  of 
hackneyed  difficulties,  enforced  by  a  skilled  ihetone.  lie 
appeiils  to  that  elaas  of  persons  of  whom  Bishop  Butler  Bays, 
*^  that  Chri&tianity  is  to  them  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of 
inquiry,  but  that  it  la  now  at  length  discovered  to  be  tictititni&." 
Yet  it.inu8t  be  conceded  that  he  reserves  his  bitterest  scorn 
for  those  half-way  bclicvei^,  those  covert  inlidcls,  who  deny 
the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  still  pmfess  to 
receive  it:  who  deride  the  supernatural,  and,  through  custom 
or  frtnn  interest,  pretend  to  nplmld  the  faith.  *' Christian 
worship,"  he  says  (i.  p.  55),  '*  this  garment  cut  out  to  tit  an 
IDcamate  God,  k>oks  slovenly  and  shapeless  when  a  mere 
man  is  invested  with  its  ample  folds."  If  Christ  were  only 
a  man,  "  how  could  he  dare  to  use  such  treniemlous  words  as, 
*  I  and  the  Father  are  one ;  who  seeth  rae  seeth  the  Father 
also/  .  .  .  Wo  should  lose  our  faith  in  the  soundticss  of 
bis  reason,  if  compelled  to  believe  that  in  iirayer  he  reminded 
God  of  the  glory  he  had  with  him  before  the  world  was,'' 
(i-  56.)  In  attending  the  services  of  a  Free  Congregation  iu 
Berlin  he  fuund  them  "  terribly  dry  and  unedifying.  I  quite 
thit^ted  for  an  allusion  to  the  Biblical  legend  or  the  Cliris- 
tian  calendar.  .  .  .  After  the  edifice  of  the  church  i% 
demolished^  to  go  and  give  a  lecture  on  the  bare,  imperfectly 
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levelled  site  is  dismal  to  a  degree  that  is  awful.  Either  every* 
thing  or  nothlug."  (ii.  118.)  That  is  hia  stern  alternative — 
everytJdng  or  nothing, 

L  Are  we  still  CubistdlnsI 

This  question  is  disposed  of  in  less  than  a  hundred  pagea^ 
by  exhibiting  the  main  articles  of  the  Cliristian  faith,  aiid  the 
recorded  facts  of  the  gospel,  in  a  crude,  disjointed,  and  difty 
torted  form — as  these  have  beer»  represented  by  their  opf 
nents  rather  than  by  their  wise  dofeudei*a.  lie  knows  noth- 
ing but  objections  to  the  faith ;  hardly  in  a  single  instance 
does  he  notice  the  replies.     He  fii-st  describes  the  dognias^^ 

following  the  order  of  the  Apostles*  Creed  ;  and  any  candid 

historian  must  say  that  his  representations  uf  them  is  a  trar — 
esty,  Tim  Trinity  is  but  a  mathematical  puzzle — ^'*  how  oc^ 
can  be  three  and  three  one ; "  the  narrative  of  the  creation  ie 
to  be  taken  as  simply  literal ;  the  fal!  involves  all  of  Adams's 
posterity— so  that  none,  ev^en  of  infauts,  except  the  baptize^ 
can  be  saved ;  the  atonement  is  a  commercial  ti^usactioa, 
"revolting  to  bn^yj  principle  of  justice/*  resting  on  a  "  bar- 
bait>U8  conception,"  a  '*  perfect  jumble  of  the  crudest  cc»ncep- 
tionfi ; "  the  Person  of  Clirist  "  savors  of  mythology,  only  that 
Greek  incarnations  appear  to  ns  more  felicitously  invented 
than  this  Christian  one ; "  all  are  damned  but  a  chosen  few — 
"  the  number  of  the  reprobate  infinitely  exceeds  that  of  the 
elect"  (n  37,)  And  so  on  through  many  a  dreary  page. 
All  tliiB  is  in  sticking  contrast  with  the  idealizing  of  Christian 
doctrine  found  in  StJ-anss'  earlier  works;  *  and  it  is  so  mani- 
festly pervei-se  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it. 

Of  coui'se  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  a  detailed  reply  to 
Strauss  on  the  Gospels ;  but  we  may  say  a  woi-d  as  to  his 
general  method.  The  GoepelSj  in  their  present  form,  he  holds 
to  have  been  written  long  after  the  recorded  events ;  in  the 
case  of  John,  toward  tlie  middle  of  the  second  century.  In 
criticising  them  he   pereniptorily  challenges  every  pa 


^  Vera,  in  kk  Tolum^  cui  Strauss,  gg  3  to  5,  deTelops  thU  point  &t  leagUL 
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'which  contains  an}  thing  prophetic  or  anything  miraculoufl: 
because  the  snpernatiiral  has  iiu  existence  for  a  philosophical 
*:ritic.  lie  dues  not  coiHlciaeeod  to  notice  the  arguments  for 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  documents— that 
is  no  longer  Buhjudtce;  he  settled  it  in  his  "Life  of 
lesas."  He  clainis  that  there  is  no  important  fact  about 
Christ,  or  noteworthy  saying  ascribed  to  him,  of  which  wa 
can  be  wholly  sure.  ^*'  We  cannot  make  sui-e  of  the  savings 
and  teachings  of  Christ  on  any  one  j^oi/iij  whether  we  have 
his  own  words  and  thoughts,  or  only  such  as  later  times  find 
it  conveiiieot  to  ascribe  to  hioL"  (i,  CO.)  "  So  many  and 
such  essential  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus  are  ?wi  established, 
that  neither  are  we  clearly  cognizant  of  his  aims  nor  the 
mcKle  and  degree  in  which  he  hoped  to  realize  them/'  '*  A 
being  with  distinct  featareSj  capable  of  affording  a  definite 
conception,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  Christ  of  faith  and  of 
legend."  (i.  90,)  "  Not  because  of  what  he  was,  but  because 
'of  what  he  ivds  not,  ....  has  he  been  made  the  cen- 
ti'al  point  of  a  church,  of  a  worship,"     (pp.  xxvi*-vii.) 

And  yet,  when  Strauss  would  say  anything  to  tlie  discredit 
of  Christ,  expose  his  local  '•prejudices,"  represent  him  as  the 
**  victim  of  delusions,"  or  an  **  enthusiast  "  (i.  92) ;  prove  that 
his  death  took  him  ''  by  surprise  "  (p.  7S) ;  depict  him  as  hold- 
ring  that  he  w^ould  actually  "  be  enthroned  in  the  clouds  of 
lieaven ; "  and  set  him  fortii  as  no  more  sinless  than  otlier 
men  (p.  xxvii.),  lie  appeals  to  these  same  untrustworthy  gos- 
pels as  giving  sufficient  evidence.*  Their  testimony  against 
him  may  be  received ;  their  testimony  for  him  is  invariably 
rejected.  *^  He  cannot  be,'^  says  Strauss,  *^  the  centre  of  our 
religious  life,  for  our  knowledge  of  him  is  tf)0  fragmentary  ; 
he  cannot  be  the  support  of  that  life,  for  what  we  do  hww 
about  him  indicates  a  [>ei*son  of  ftrntastic  fanaticism/'  (p.  xxvi.) 

The  inevitable  results  of  this  arbitrary  criticiani  are  most 


*  Seveittl  of  Hbeae  points  rcat  in  foot  cbieflj  on  the  Gospel  of  Jolm,  which 
Stmnsi)  holfta  to  be  the  least  authentic  of  aU  aa  a  biograpb/.  R«n&a, 
who  ur^es  liko  objeotiona,  asalgadd  a  much  blghez  placQ  to  thk  gospel ;  and 
gtrauAB  reproached  him  lor  ii. 
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full;  exhibited  in  what  he  says  about  the  Besnrrection  of 
Christ  lie  declares  (i.  82),  "ihat  it  has  not  the  slightefit 
foundation.  Karely  has  an  incredible  fact  been  worse  at* 
tested,  or  one  so  ill-attested  been  more  incredible  in  itself.  .  .  . 
Taken  historically,  i,  e,y  comparing  the  immense  effect  of  this 
belief  with  its  absolute  baselessness,  the  story  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  can  only  be  called  a  world-historical  hum- 
bug." *  Christ's  teachings  and  influence,  he  adds,  would  have 
been  all  lost  but  for  this  '*  humbug : "  they  "  would  have  been 
blown  away  and  scattered  like  solitary  leaves  by  the  wind, 
had  they  not  been  held  together  and  thus  preserved  by  a 
superstitious  belief  in  his  resurrection."  This  "humbug" 
was  the  foundation  of  tne  Christian  Church ! 

The  critical  method  (if  so  it  can  be  called),  by  which  such 
results  are  reached,  is  clogged  with  fatal  defects,  even  as  a 
method.  It  rests  on  certain  presumptions  or  unproved  pos- 
tulates, which  alone  gives  to  it  a  seeming  force;  and  if  ap- 
plied elsewhere  as  here,  it  would  lead  to  utter  historical  scep- 
ticism. To  all  candid  and  even  stringent  criticism,  as  applied 
in  a  true  historic  method,  no  one  need  object.  Criticism  has 
its  rights.  But  it  has  no  right,  while  professing  to  l>e  im- 
partial, to  prejudge  and  predetermine  the  results  by  its  ille- 
gitimate assumptions. 

Strauss  assumes,  and  nowhere  establishes,  the  non-existence 
of  the  supernatural.  His  undemonstrated  major  premise  is — 
that  there  is  no  God,  that  there  cannot  be  any  supernatural 
agency  anywhere  in  the  imivcrse:  just  as  Hume's  ai-giiraeut 
against  miracles  rests  on  the  same  silent  pre-concepti<m.  Tliis 
preamble  determines  the  method.  It  is  really  valid  only  for 
pantheists  and  atheists,  also  for  some  deists.  It  does  not  rest 
on  science,  nor  is  it  controlled  by  testimony :  it  rests  on,  it  is 
controlled  by,  disbelief.  This  negation  of  belief,  and  this 
alone,  makes  it  seem  destructive.     The  non-existence  of  the 

*  So  the  orinfinal.  The  translator  has  seen  fit  to  modify  this  aadadoaa 
statement  into  the  phrase — **a  world-wide  deception.'*  Strauss,  to  show 
his  repugnance  to  the  fact,  transferred  a  revolting  word  from  the  English ; 
but  the  English  translator  must  needs  tone  it  down. 
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Bnpernatnral — that  idol  of  an  atheistic  generation — makes  the 
1^ whole  underniining  process  an  easy  work.     In  fact,  there  is 
3o  need  of  demolishing  a  building  when  the  foundations  are 
twept  awaj.     If  there  he  no  Gud,  Sti  ansa  ie  right — the  whole 
^case  ia  exiiausted :  all  tlie  rest  is  a  vain  show  of  argument. 
If  there  he  a  God— then  all  tliat  is  supernatural  in  the  Gos- 
pels is  true,  it  established  hy  unimpeachahle  and  sufficient 
historical  evidence.     A  criticism  based  on  a  covert  atheism  is 
forcible  only  for  atheists.     And  the  pretension  that  only  pan- 
beists  and  materialists  can  be  impartial — that  they  alone  seek 
^the  truth  for  ifs  own  sake — that  other  people  only  have  pro- 
possessions  and  prejndiceSjis  too  preposterous  to  need  refuta- 
tion.    The  impartiality  which  Strauss  extols  is  simply  indif- 
ference or  hostility  to  all  religious  belief. 

This  criticism,  so  far  as  we  can  now  consider  it,  is  espe- 
cially unfair  and  unsound  in  its  application  to  two  main 
points:  1.  To  the  Christ  of  history;  2.  To  historical  Chria- 
tianit3% 

1.  In  resj>ect  to  the  Christ  of  history^  it  is  not  true,  on  any 

Bcognized  canon  of  historical  evidence,  that  "  there  are/'  as 

rStrauss  asserts,  ^*  few  historical  personages  of  whom  we  have 

finch  unsatisfactory  information  as   of  him.''      (Pi'eface,  p. 

xxvi.)     If  true,  it  would  certainly  be  a  nu^st  extraordinary 

result  in  respect  to  the  only  man  who  has  won  and  kej^t  the 

^Klove  and  trust  of  the  race  for  eighteen  centuries ;  and  whose 

^mjpersonal  infinence  is  unparalleled  and  greater  now  tlian  ever 

^fcefore.     It  is  a  wild  imagination,  and  not  a  result  reached 

Bby  the  ordinary  tests  of  historical  credibility.     Id  respect  to 

no  ancient  personage  arc  tljere  so  many  historic  documents 

and  so  nearly  cc^ntemporaneous.      What  do   we   know   of 

Zoroaster  and  Confucius,  of  Alexander  and  Ceesar,  of  Solon 

and  SiTcrates  even,  ct^mpared  with  the  biographies  of  Jesus  of 

^Ifazareth  ?     Sakhya-Muni  (Buddha)  is  the  favorite  modern 

^rival,   set    np    by   modei-n    infidelity   in    comparison    with 

Christ ;  *  as  Apollonhis  of  Tyana  was  the  coiinterpait  among 


*  Se«  Strauia,  g  23  of  tn^iJatiotL 
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the  ancient  lieathen  opponents  of  Chrigtianity — and  the 
heatlien  made  out  a  better  ease  than  the  moderas.  The  life 
of  the  fonnder  of  Buddhism  is  vague,  fragmentary,  and 
merely  traditional;  his  d^ietnne  is  indefinite  and  ob^eupej 
but  he  was  a  pantheist  and  niliilist — and  hence  he  is  glorified 
as  a  saint  by  the  **  new  faith.'* 

The  infidel  case  against  the  Christ  of  historv  is  made  out 
only  hy  an  arbitrary  reje«;tion  of  all  the  recx>rd8.  Wlien  it  is 
assumed  that  all  that  is  wonderful  in  the  gospels  must  be 
un historical,  a  legend  of  tradition,  and  in  fact  that  nn  testi- 
mony can  establish  these  facts — such  torture  may  extract  the 
conclusion  that  we  know  almost  nothing  about  Christ ;  for 
there  is  hardly  any  tiling  recorded  of  him  unmixed  with  a 
supernatural  element.  Concede  the  pr>ssihility  of  a  divine 
revelatiuii,  and  all  is  simple  and  clear;  deny  this,  and  the 
mofit  wonderful  history  in  tlie  world,  the  most  artless  and 
sincere,  credited  by  the  race  as  no  other  story  has  been,  be- 
comes visionary  and  fantastic — such  a  miugling  of  wilful  de- 
lusion and  blind  credulity  and  wide-spread  collusion  an 
fraud  as  is  without  parallel  and  beyond  imagination.  One' 
might  as  well  take  out  of  Dante's  Dimns  Comedy  all  the 
supernatural  elements,  and  then  declare  that  epic  to  be  a 
failure,  as  take  from  Christ's  life  its  superhuman  character- 
istics, and  draw  the  conclusion  that  tliere  is  hardly  a  word  or, 
deed  of  his  of  which  we  are  sure. 

The  dates  of  no  writings  have  been  so  recklessly  tampered 
with,  on  purely  subjective  grounds,  and  on  mere  technifmlitics 
of  evidence,  against  the  general  consent  of  historical  testi* 
raony,  as  have  those  of  the  Gospels,  and  several  of  Paul's 
Epistles.  But  give  to  this  destructive  criticism  the  fullest 
sweep,  bring  the  first  three  gospels,  as  we  now  have  them, 
down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century,*  and  wo  have 


I 


*  Even  amoDg  Batir^a  disciples  there  are  mgnificazit  Indications  that  thi 
day  is  past  of  wild  bjpotlieses  aa  to  tlie  date  of  .the  GoapeU.    The 
of  Johiif  which  Straum  did  not  give  up  until  the  third  edition  of  his  **  Lit 
of  Jcsns  "  appeared,  and  whicb  Bniir  assigned  to  the  middle  of  the 
centuiy,  is  baid  bj  K^im,  in  hia  Life  of  Ohriati  to  be  not  later  thiia  110  1 
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till  the  AetB  of  tlie  Apoatles^  foor  Epistles  of  Paul  which  no 
le  doubts  (Homans,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  and  Galatians), 
^istles  from  Peter  and  James,  the  Revelatiua^aod  some  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers:  and  all  these  testify  to  all  the  essen- 
tial facts  and  doctrines  of  otir  faith ;  notably,  in  the  case  of 
Paul,  to  that  *'  historical  liunihng  "  on  which  **  Christianity 
built" — the  Resurrection  of  its  Founder.*  Nowhere  in 
ftll  ancient  testimony  can  the  line  be  drawn  between  fact  and 
legend,  between  a  genuine  early  tradition  and  an  assumed 
later  accretion  of  myths  j  for  there  is  no  external  evidence 
whatever  that  the  socallcd  legends  and  mytlis  were  nt  a  later 
date.  Blot  ont  remorBclessly  all  the  records  of  the  fii-st  cen- 
tury, and  they  are  all  recoverable  in  the  writings  of  tlie 
Fathers  and  other  witnesses  of  the  second  and  third  centu- 
ries— as  sometIn"ng  handed  down  to  them.  And  then,  too, 
tliere  is  the  attestation  of  a  history  which  can  never  be  re- 
versed^— the  history  of  t!re  chnrch  itself,  its  nndcniable  faith 
in  the  very  facts  and  doctrines  which  are  found  in  our  earli- 
est records ;  its  heroism  and  its  marvellous  victories ;  and  all 
eonfirmed  by  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses  as  is  found  for  no 
Other  series  of  facts  in  human   history.      And   in  all  and 

irough  all  are  the  facta  of  Christ's  life^  which  became  the 
and  tradition  of  the  church  and  gave  to  it  its  power. 
iristianiry  has  a  history  ;  the  infidel  theories  are  essentially 
unhistoric.  Deny  the  miracles  of  Christ's  life,  and  the  mira- 
cle of  the  Church  abides,  Eesolvc  the  history  into  a  myth, 
and  still  the  fact  remains,  that  the  idea  of  a  sinless,  crucified 
and  risen  Saviour  has  rnled  tlie  earth  and  shaped  its  story. 
Such  a  priori  criticisms  of  historical  characters  and  events 

nust  lead,  wherever  applied,  to  historical  scepticism.     No 

115 ;  Ewald  and  Wei2if»aeker  date  it  at  the  cloa©  of  the  first  century,  Kenan 
0tiU  holds  to  its  partial  authenticity*  The  first  three  gog|>el8  are  aligned 
to  the  first  oeotiiry  by  Kostlin,  and  even  by  Volkmar  and  Hilgenfeld. 
Holtxmnji  pnU  them  between  ?0  and  80,  Onteido  of  the  most  advanced 
oritics  there  are  still  greater  conoesaiona.  See,  for  example?,  the  later 
editions  of  Meyer's  comrDentaries  ;  and  anob  treatifieii  as  that  of  Tiachen* 
dorf :  **  When  were  our  Gospels  written  ?  '^  etc. 

*  See  the  admirable  book  of  Westcott  on  the  Goepel  of  the  Beaurreotioii, 
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man  can  forccivst  Iiistory  by  mere  speculation,  nor  can 
undermine  it  by  arbitrary  canons,  by  personal  and  Bubjectivo' 
pre-conceptiona.  Personal  scepticism  begets  historical  scepti- 
ciern.  There  may  be  hallucinations  in  a  critic  as  well  as  in 
Christ  and  his  apostles  and  the  whole  Christian  chiirck.  The 
real  question  at  issue  is  the  reality  of  the  Bupematiiral :  admit 
it,  and  Strauss'  argument  is  worthless;  deny  it,  and  it  is 
euperfluons. 

This  Stranssian  critique,  however,  is  not  merely  a  denial 
of  the  divine  clement  in  Christ  and  his  work ;  it  necefisarilv 
leads  to  a  degradation  of  the  human.     Of  cour&e  any  such 
ideal  humanity  as  Schleiermacher  depicts,  and  aa   StraiiBS 
once  seemed  to  adr>pt,  is  denied.     Jesus  is  to  him  no  longer 
"  the  great  religions  genius  of  the  race  ; "  in  no  sense  is  he 
Btill  tlie  consummate  flower  of  humaTiTty.*     The  aureole  with 
w^hicli  he  has  been  gloritied  by  many  an  infidel  is  completely 
diepersed  ;  modern  science  has  disenchanted  the  race  of  even 
this  lingering  delusion,     Gtjcthe  could  say:  **  In  the  Gospels 
there  is  tlie  reflection  of  a  majesty,  radiating  fix>m  the  person 
of  Christ,  of  bo  divine  a  character  as  never  elsewhere  appear- 
ed upon  tlie  earth.     If  I  am  asked  whether  it  is  in  my  nature 
to  pay  him  reverential  homage,  I  reply,  undoubtedly  1     I  bow 
before  him  as  the  div^ine  revelation  of  the  highest  principle 
of  morality."     But  Strauss  consistently  denies  his  moral  j^er- 
fection :    this  "  disappeared  with   supernaturalism,   and    is 
henceforth  to  be  reckoned  only  as  a  delusion"  (p.  xxvii,). 
Even  hia  moral  precepts,  it  is  declared,  were  all  anticipated  ; 
many  virtues  he  ignored,  while  some  lie  c*onld  not  exemplify 
(p.  95).     Strauss  tests  the  wortli  of  Christ's  precepts  by  tlieirj 
bearing  upon  commerce  and  property,  civil  life  and  stiitei 
laws,  science  and  the  arts»  ratlier  than  by  their  relation  to  the 

*  In  Straufls'  eBsay  on  **  The  Permaneut  and  Transient  in  ChrUtiaiiitj  *  i 
(the  f  oreruniior  of  Theodore  Parker^s  noted  sermon  with  that  tiUe),  he  td*  ' 
vocates  '*  the  worship  of  genius  uls  the  only  worship  which  remainB  for  the 
fmltivat^d  class  of  oar  dajs.*'  Of  Christ  he  there  sjija:  *^  As  htunuiity  can 
never  emut  without  religion^  so  it  can  never  eii«t  without  Chriat.  ,  ,  , 
And  thla  Christ,  no  far  iia  he  is  inseparable  from  the  highest  fcrrm  of  r^igioo, 
is  historical  aod  not  m^^thical^  an  individual  and  not  a  mere  ejmbol.^* 
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permanent  religious  and  spiritnal  needs  of  the  race.  It  ia 
even  donbtful,  lie  Bays,  whether  it  was  ^*  nut  Paid  rather  than 
JesuB"  who  preat'hed  a  Gospel  **  fur  the  race  '*  (jk  08).  *'  We 
cannot  be  certain  whether  he  did  not  at  the  last  lose  faith  in 
liiraself  and  hia  inigsion  "  (p.  S8).  .Of  his  nature  we  **  catdi 
only  titfiii  glimpses  "  {p.  90) ;  he  was  at  the  best  an  **enthii8i' 
ast"  and  even  '*  a  fanatic."  If  he  were  only  "  a  human  hero,'* 
and  "nursed  the  expectation"  of  deliverance  froui  the  power 
of  death,  then  in  his  very  crueilixion  we  see  tbat  m  "'eiithuai- 
astic  an  expectation  but  receives  its  deserts  when  it  is  mocked 
by  miscarriage "  (p,  90).  And  herein  Strauss  is  consistent: 
for  there  is  no  middle  grouTid.  If  Jesus  be  not  the  iiicar* 
I  nation  of  divinity,  he  is  the  moat  daring  enthusiast^  deceiving 
or  deceived,  the  world  has  known, 

lie  does  n4*t  even  leave  to  him  that  inspiring  influence, 
that  majestic  power,  which  belongs  to  the  heroes  and  geninses 
of  the  race.  In  such  men  tliere  is  always  an  element  which 
cannot  be  deduced — the  magic  of  an  august  personality. 
Creative  geniueeB  transl'onn  the  world.  They  are  impossible 
nntil  they  come  upon  the  stage,  the  unpn^pliesied  prupliets 
of  the  future,  who  supersede  tradition  and  give  an  impulse 
to  history.  But  in  the  mythology  of  Strauss  all  the  benignant 
and  transforming  power  of  Christianity  is  represented  by  no 
real  hero  or  sage,  but  by  one  who  becatne  great  "  not  for 
what  he  was,  but  f<ir  what  he  was  not''  The  greatest  epoch 
in  human  liist<u'y  was  evolved  from  the  most  delusive  and  in- 
credible  fiction  which  the  human  imagination  ever  invented. 

2,  In  its  Rthitkiti  to  IlUUfneal  t%nMlani(ij^  the  critical 
method  pureued  by  Strauss  is  equally  unsound  and  fallacious. 
It  rests,  to  a  large  extent,  uptjn  a  fundamental  misconception 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  ChriBtian  church,  as  a  part  of  Imnian 
history.  To  distort  and  earicatui'e  certain  dogmas  j  to  sweep 
a  drag-net  through  the  conceits  and  aberrations  of  fatlietTS 
and  schoolmen  and  some  human  creeds;  to  set  the  Scriptures 
aside  and  cite  the  very  puerilities  of  doctrinal  tradition :  all 
this  only  shows  that  even  the  historic  creed  of  Christendom 
muat  first  be  perverted  in  order  that  it  may  be  vilitied: 
30 
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but   it  does  not  touch  the  living  essence  of  the  Christian 
church. 

For  Christianity  is  not  founded  in  creeds  or  dogmas.  To  a 
certain  extent  Hume's  sarcasm  is  true,  that  **  Christianity  is 
not  founded  in  argument."  The  facts  of  our  faith  antedate 
its  dogmas  ;  the  dogmas  do  not  make,  but  express,  the  facts. 
All  tlie  liuman  creeds  that  were  ever  framed  are  but  partial, 
fragmentary  expressions  of  the  great  original — reflected  and 
broken  lights  of  that  one  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world.  The  living  reality  is  in  historic  facte, 
which  have  6ha(>ed  every  syllable  of  the  records  and  every 
formula  of  Christian  doctrine. 

Christianity — would  that  we  could  see  and  grasp  this  vital 
point  1 — Christianity  is  not  a  creed,  not  a  dogma,  not  a  system 
of  theology,  but  it  is  essentially  historic  fact — ^a  sublime,  in- 
carnated spiritual  reality — the  most  real  historic  power  which, 
for  centuries  (in  its  elements  from  the  very  beginning),  has 
controlled  the  grandest  evolution  upon  the  earth — the  historic 
development  of  the  human  race.  It  is  as  unrivalled  and 
unique  in  human  history  as  is  the  sacred  Person  of  its  head 
and  centre ;  it  is,  as  the  faith  of  the  church  declares,  the 
living  presence  of  that  Person  in  history  itself.  The  living 
Christ  stands  first  and  central,  and  then  his  ajx>stles,  and  then 
the  church,  and  then  the  simple  creed,  and  then  the  canon, 
and  then  the  conflicts,  and  then  the  dogmas,  and  then  the 
systems  of  theology,  and  so  on  through  the  centuries :  and  in 
and  through  all  a  living,  spiritual  power,  comparable  only  to 
the  life  of  nature.  And  last  of  all  come  they  also  who  say 
that  its  very  substance  is  found  in  crude  and  contradictory 
dogmas,  which  can  be  upset  by  a  sneer  I  And  this  Christian- 
ity, so  sublime  as  an  objective  fact,  becomes  subjectively  a 
renovating  power — the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man — the 
mysterious  consciousness  of  an  unearthly  presence  in  the  soul 
— God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself — ^the 
highest  form  of  spiritual  life — no  more  dependent  upon 
theories  and  critics  than  is  the  health  of  the  body  upon 
the  specjulations  of  physiologists  and  pathologists.     And  this 


[  Tictorions  historic  faith,  and  this  iDtemal  spiritnal  conviction, 

'  arc  no  more  made  in  the  way  which  ench  criticism  repreeentfl 
than  the  life  of  the  earth  or  its  evolutions  by  the  tlieories  of 
geologists  and  "scientists."  A  state  cannot  be  overthrown  by 
refuting  the  fichemeg  of  publicietSj  for  the  state  lives  and 
grows  by  its  own  law»  And  Christianity  was  made  by  the 
Maker  of  history.  Those  who  are  constructing  and  recon- 
stnicting  it,  and  attempting  to  demolish  it  by  refuting  sc^rae 
human  theories  about  it,  might  about  as  wel!  claim  that  they 
can  reconstruct  and  demolish  the  visible  umverse  by  a  new 
theory,  which  refutes  the  dtygmas  of  all  the  speculative  world" 
builders  who  have  gone  before.  Vast  material  forcesj  guided 
by  divine  power  and  wisdomj  control  the  development  of  the 
earth  ;  ecjually  vast  iptritoal  forces  guide  and  guard  the 
course  of  history  and  the  destiny  of  Christianity,     A  scheme 

;fbr  its  demolition  and  reconstruction,  drawn  up  by  the  new 
prophets,  is  quite  akin  to  the  political  pron  unci  amen toa  and 
paper  constitutions  of  Comniunista  aud  International& — what 
the  latter  are  to  the  state  the  former  are  to  the  church. 

The  very  law  of  Evolution  itself  (at  least  so  far  as  it  haa 
been  at  all  veritied)  when  a|tplicd  to  human  history,  might  at 
least  give  as  much  probability  to  the  furtJier  development  of 
Christianity  as  to  its  extinction.  Christianity  has  undeniably 
been  evc^ved  in  human  history,  and  has  in  fact  largely  or- 
ganized it.  It  has  all  the  criteria  of  a  development  as  these 
are  given  by  evolutionists  themselves— inward  force,  natural 
selection,  survival  of  the  fittest.  Who  knows  its  reserve  of 
might  ?  its  latent  possibilities  3  The  experience  of  the  past 
would  seem  to  favor  the  confident  prediction  of  greater  mar- 
vela  yet  to  come.  Or  if,  again,  evolution  may  in  any  case  be 
BO  far  arrested  or  completed,  that  it  can  stop,  for  example, 
with  man  as  the  summit  and  acme  of  creation  (which  is  taken 
for  granted  by  Strauss  and  others),  then  why  may  it  not  have 
reached  its  height,  so  far  as  religion  is  conccraed,  in  Chris- 

'  tianity !  If  it  may  carry  on  man,  eubstantially  as  he  is,  to  a 
more  perfect  development,  why  not  the  Christian  system  also! 
Who  can  set  bounds  to  its  indefimt©  possibilities!    May  it 
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not  be  so  applied  as  to  give  a  rational  con^-iction,  that  tkat 
august  Christian  faith,  which  is  by  common  confession  the 
highest  form  of  religion,  may  go  on  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer? And  even  now,  while  it  is  abandoned  by  some  the- 
orists, dizzied  by  excess  of  speculation,  and  by  some  "scien- 
tists," blinded  by  excess  of  matter — it  is  planting  its  churches 
at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  What  weapon  fashioned  against  it 
has  yet  prospered  ?  From  what  decisive  battle-field  has  as 
yet  gone  up  any  other  cry  than  that  memorable  one,  so  tnie 
in  fact  even  if  of  doubtful  origin,  whicJi  went  up  of  old  from 
the  defeated,  despairing,  and  expiring  heathendom:  "Thou 
hast  conquered,  O  Galilean  I  *' 

This  Straussian  construction  of  Christian  history  makes  anv 
philosophy  of  history  well-nigh  impossible — especially  as  a  de- 
velopment or  evolution.     It  not  only  sacrifices  all  profounder 
views  of  histor}',  but  it  must  make  the  whole  religious  historr 
of  mankind — which  is  the  centre  of  all  history — to  be  a  deln- 
sion,  a  mockery,  ending  only  in  despair.     For  eighteen  cen- 
turies, as  nobody  can  deny,  Christianity  has  virtually  ruled 
the  course  of  empire :  and  now  it  is  discovered  that  it  was 
begotten  by  hallucinations  and  sustained  by  a  "  world-histori- 
cal humbug."     Not  only  has  there  been  no  progress,  there  has 
been  reti'ogression.     The  end  returns  to  the  unshaped  begin- 
ning;  the  last  word  left  us  is  the  pantheism  and  nihilism  of 
the  l>ud(lhist  creed.     What  hope  for  a  race,  all  whose  highest 
at;pi rations   and   deepest   experiences  are   delusions  of  the 
inuigination  ?     What  possible  progress  in  the  future  to  those 
whose  whole  past  has  been  an  insane  folly  t    Can  a  mad-honse 
cure  itself?     Such  a  history  violates  every  law  of  progress  and 
even  the  theory  of  evolution  itself — so  far  as  it  seeks  for  reason 
iu  the  facts,  so  far  as  it  would  fain  construct  a  philosophy  of 
history.     Strauss  contrasts  what,  by  a  vicious  use  of  the  word, 
he  calls  "  the  dualism  "  of  Christianity  with  the  monism — ^the 
one  essence — of  Buddhism,  to  the  discredit  of  the  former. 
By  this  "  dualism  "  he  only  means  that  in  the  Christian  view 
man  has  both  body  and  soul,  that  his  existence  is  in  both  this 
world  and  a  hereafter,  and  that  the  universe  embraces  both  a 
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Creator  and  the  creature.  This  point  comea  out  mora  fully 
further  on ;  and  we  need  here  only  say,  that  without  some 
Buch  diialisin  there  can  he  no  muvementof  being,  no  possible 

■leparatlon  between  the  Infinite  All  and  its  finite  mauifesta- 
tioua,  no  history  whatever. 

Strauss's  answer,  then,  to  the  first  question ;  **  Are  we  still 
Christians  ?  '*  can  be  only  this  (i.  107) :  "K  we  would  have  our 
yea  yea,  and  our  nay  nay,  in  short,  if  we  would  speak  as 
honest,  upright  men,  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  are  no 
longer  Christians,"  This  ia,  of  course,  the  answer  that 
must  be  given  by  an  honest  and  consistent  pantheist  or 
material ist.     And  it  leads  him  on  to   his   second   question, 

B  underlying  this  first : 


II.  Have  we  Still  any  EELioioirt 


Logically,  tliis  question  precedes  the  first  one*  For  if  a 
man  has  not  any  religion  (as  this  is  usually  undei'stood),  he  of 
course  cannot  ''still  be  a  Christian,"  If  Strauss  had  only  put 
his  answer  to  the  second  query  as  a  caption  to  the  fii-st,  the 
irrelevancy  of  the  previous  discussion  would  be  too  apparent. 
Logically,  t<x),  his  third  question  comes  before  both  the  second 
and  first,  viz.,  **  Wliat  is  our  idea  of  the  Universe  ? ''  for  he 
says,  that  it  is  pantheistico-nuiterialistic.  And  any  one  hold- 
ing this  theory  cannot  of  course  have  any  definite  religious 
belief,  and  still  less  can  he  be  a  Christian.  So  that,  as  a 
scientific  structure,  the  whole  hook  is  disarninged.  The  plan 
is  subjective,  rhetorical,  and  for  popular  effect-  If  ''  we  ■'  do 
[not  believe  in  a  personal  God  and  immortality,  if  "we"  are 
pantheists  and  materialists  from  conviction,  we  cannot  say 
that  we  have  any  real  religion,  nor  lisp  the  simplest  lessons 
of  the  Christian  faith.  But  liis  object  is  to  lead  the  reader 
on  by  degrees  frtim  the  more  common  forms  of  unbelief  down 
to  its  most  daring  extremes.  And  especially  is  it  designed  to 
fihow — first,  that  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  Christianity 

rejected  (especially  its  supernatural  elements)  lead  right  on 
p  a  denial  of  God  and  eternal  life;  and  secondly,  that  8 
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denial  of  the  latter  lands  ns  inevitably  in  pantheiBm  or  mate- 
rialism, or  both  in  one.  The  sense  of  his  argument  is — if 
Christianity  be  denied,  so  must  it  be  with  a  personal  God; 
and  if  God  be  denied,  we  must  be  godless  evolutionists.  Or, 
in  i)thcr  words,  he  says,  give  up  miracles  and  there  need  be 
no  creator,  for  creation  is  the  greatest  of  miracles ;  give  up 
a  creator,  and  all  we  have  left  is  a  development  without  be- 
ginning or  end. 

His  question  now  is :  Have  we  still  any  Keligion?  His 
answer,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  is :  We  pantheists  and 
materialists  can  have  no  religion,  excepting  a  feeling  of  de- 
pendence on  the  universe. 

His  discussion  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  reality  of  reh'gion 
must  be  confessed  to  be  somewhat  immethodical  and  miscel- 
laneous. He  knows  that  Hume  was  "  undoubtedly  correct" 
in  ascribing  its  origin  not  to  a  "  desire  for  truth  "  and  knowl- 
edge, but  to  a  "  selfish  craving  for  material  welfare ; "  wliile 
he  tells  us  on  the  same  page  (i.  109)  that  brutes  do  not  have 
it,  any  more  than  they  have  "  what  we  term  reason ; ''  yet 
brutes  undeniably  have  a  craving  for  material  welfai'e.  He 
adds  that  the  "Epicurean  derivation  of  piety  fi-om  fear  has 
incontestably  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it."  Man,  too,  first  pe^ 
sonifies  the  forces  of  nature.  As  he  advances  in  culture,  his 
"  moral  constitution  also  comes  into  play  "  (where  does  it  come 
from  ?),  and  so  he  "  tries  to  protect  himself  "  "  not  only  against 
othci-s,  but  against  his  own  sensuality  and  weakness  as  well, 
by  placing  in  reserve  behind  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  a 
commanding  God"  (p.  114).  Thus  reason  and  conscience  are 
plausibly  slipped  in  as  factors ;  but  how  about  the  logic  of 
it  ?  Polytheism,  he  assumes,  is  the  primitive  form  of  religion. 
Among  the  Greeks  it  "  developed  a  richer  life  "  than  mono- 
theism could  have  done.  Monotheism  came  in  first  among 
"  a  wandering  clan,"  the  Jews ;  the  idea  of  one  God  gave  it 
concentration  and  force  (pp.  117,  118).  The  "modern  idea 
of  God  has  two  aspects,  the  Absolute,  and  the  Personal ; " 
"  the  former  came  to  us  from  the  Greeks,  tlie  latter  from  the 
Jews ; "  and  yet  he  concedes  on  tlie  same  page  (121)  that  "  the 
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Jew  conceived  of  Jehovah  aa  absohite,  so  far  as  he  had  the 
capacity  1 "  Christianity  '*  iyteiiBified  the  peraoiial  element;'* 
the  more  tender  the  relation  conies  to  be,  the  nioj-e  perstmal 
la  it — *'  for  a  tender  relation  can  only  snbsist  toward  a  person, 
at  the  legist  a  fictitious  one^^  (p.  122).  But  *  philosophy, 
notably  the  CoiMsrnican  astronomy,  has  "dissolved"  this  fig- 
ment of  pei'soiiality,  since  it  leaves  no  place  in  the  universe 
for  the  throne  of  God,  the  retinue  of  angels  and  the  heaven 
of  the  blessed  (pp.  123-4),  The  same  philo.sophy  has  also 
shown  that  it  is  absiM*d  to  pra}"  to  any  superior  being*  Kant 
proved  that  prayer  can  only  have  a  subjective  effect ;  and 
Strauss  says  (p.  128),  it  is  only  "playing  a  game  with  one's 
self*"  Some  of  the  proofs  of  the  being  of  God  are  next 
slightly  traversed — the  argument  for  design  being  postponed 
to  the  next  uiain  question ;  the  conceptions  of  God  in  the  m- 
cent  German  speculations  are  noticed:  then  follows  a  dis- 
course on  immortality,  which  of  course  is  denied,  the  argu- 
ment being  concluded  with  the  af^sertion  of  Tertullian,  ipioted 
and  misapplied;  "Nothing  is  incorporeal  but  uotliiMg."  (In 
the  translation,  iacotjporeal  is  given  as ''  i nimaterial.'^)  Strauss 
then  comes  back  to  the  question  about  the  nature  of  religion 
— assenting  to  Feuerbach's  piisition  that  it  is  engendered  by 
our  *Svishes  '^  (if  we  did  not  wish  for  sumetbing  we  could  not 
be  pious),  modified  b}"  Schlelemiachers  definition  of  it  as  "  a 
feeling  of  absolute  dependence  ; "  and  concluding  that  reli- 
gion so  far  from  being  a  high  '*  prerogative,"  is  but  a  weak- 
ness "of  nian-fi  childhood" — displaced  by  the  growth  of 
knowledge,  "  as  the  domain  of  the  Red  Indians  of  North 
America,  which,  however  much  we  may  deplore  it,  is  year 
after  year  reduced  into  constatitly  narrowing  limits  by  their 
white  neighbors"  (p.  161).  Yet  religion  is  not  wholly  ex- 
tinct—the feeling  of  absolute  dependence  on  "the  all,"  "the 
nnivei*8e,"  abides;  but  it  is  a  religion  which '*^  will  hardly 
produce  a  form  of  worship  or  even  festivals"  (p.  165).  WiUi 
an  unavailing  protest  against  Schopenhauer^s  inference — that 
if  this  he  all — a  mere  blind  submission  to  an  unconscious  and 
impitying  Power,  this  univei-se  *•  is  woi-se  than  no  universe 
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at  all  '-—he  coiH-liules,  in  substance,  that  all  that  sciencse  leares 
of  religion  is  Bubinission  to  necessity. 

Tliree  points  claim  at  least  a  passing  notice — all  that  our 
limits  allow:  1.  The  Origin  of  lieligion;  2.  Ita- Proofs;  3. 
Its  Nature  and  Destiny, 

1.  Ths  Orif/in  of  Rdigioiv.  To  ascribe  tlie  origin  of  so 
universal  and  powerful  a  sentiment,  to  fear,  with  t!ie  Epicu- 
reans, to  a  selfish  craving,  with  Ilmne,  to  the  personifi(!ation 
of  natural  objeetSj  as  in  ancient  mytliologj,  or  to  nnfulfiJled 
"wishes" — is,  in  the  first  place,  aTiliistorical,  for  in  all  ext^| 
beliefs  there  are  found  otlier  and  higher  ideas  tlian  can 
deri%Td  from  these  trivial  and  accidental  elements;  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  unpliilosophical,  fiir  it  gives  no  adequate 
account  of  the  undeniable  iiifiueuce  of  reason  and  conscience, 
which,  as  essential  elements  of  human  natttre,  must  at  least 
have  ci>worketl  in  jvmdiieing  the  hiu^liest  forms  of  human  life 
and  experience;  and,  in  the  third  place,  it  is  logically  falla- 
cious, because  in  order  that  fear  and  desire  may  lead  to  re- 
ligion, it  is  necessary  to  presuppose  in  human  nature  some 
longing  for,  or  anticipation  of,  a  higher  than  a  mundane  end 
or  objectj  at  least  latent  in  the  outward  world.  Brutes  have 
feat's  and  desire.-^,  but  no  religion. 

Professor  Ulrici,  in  his  acute  reply  to  Strauss,*  says :  "  Not 
fear,  but  tlie  question  about  the  causes  of  phenomena,  of  good 
and  evil  events,  this  spontaneous  question,  springing  out  of 
man's  own  nature,  and  forced  upon  him  by  natural  events  and 
the  natural  conditions  of  bis  life,  and  which  first  makes  and  pr<> 
claimsman  to  be  man — this  is  also  at  the  same  time  the  direct 
soui'ce  of  religion."  "  The  rational  law  of  causality,  the  ideiy 
of  cause,  the  cousciousnesa  of  a  dependent  and  condition€ 
existence,  involve  and  demand,  not  only  the  conception,  but 
the  acceptance,  of  a  last  and  highest  cause,  which  is  not  itsel 
the  product  of  any  other  cause.  The  very  conception  of  con 
ditioned  existence  is  possible  only  when  we  distinguish  it 
from  its  conditions;  and  that  which  oondUionSj  in  and  of 
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itself,  purely  as  sncli,  is  nccessanly  uneoiiditioiied.'^  **  Cliil- 
dren  etill  pei-soiiify  lifeleas  objects,  not  from  fear,  for  they 
pei*8onify  those  which  are  grateful  as  well  as  those  which 
kindle  aversion  : — ^hut  because  they  consider  all  objects  that 
act  upon  them  as  livings  ensouled,  a<tttvo  agents,  since  they 
Icnow  no  other  causes  than  tiioee  springing  from  will  and 

wish;' 

The  origin  of  such  a  vast  liistoric  power  as  religion  can  never 
more  be  deduced  from  tlie  inferior  tendencies  of  human 
riature — just  beeause  man  has  higher  tendencies*  It  is  like 
ascribing  the  origin  of  die  state  to  fear  and  force,  without 
taking  into  account  the  inherent  need  of  social  oi-gauization 
and  moral  order.  If  man  in  distinction  from  the  brutes  (as 
Strauss  concedes)  has  reas(>n  and  conscience — these  must,  at 
least,  be  factors  in  the  formation  uf  religious  belief, not  come 
after  it,  but  enter  into  it.  Eeason  instinctively  searches  out 
the  ground,  origin  and  conuectioTis  of  plieiiomena:  conscience 
testifies  to  moral  law  and  a  moral  gtiveruraent.  In  sinful 
beings,  both  reason  and  conscience  awaken  a  sense  of  guilt, 
and  of  the  need  of  expiation  ;  so  that  in  all  historical  rcHgiona 
we  find  sacrifices  as  well  as  worship.  In  these  and  kindred 
elements  are  to  be  sought  the  origin  of  religion  in  human 
nature  ;  these  alone  explain  the  actual  religious  history  of 
the  race.  And  there  still  remains  the  rpiestion  of  a  primeval 
revelation. 

2.  The  Proofs  of  Eeliijiim,  These,  so  far  as  Strauss  con- 
Bidera  them,  comprise  chiefly  a  criticism  of  the  arguments 
for  the  Being  of  God,  and  for  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
The  evidence  derived  fi'om  nmn's  nature,  from  the  inherent 
bent  of  the  soul,  and  from  the  history  of  belief,  are  sikntly 
passed  by.  The  usual  proofs  of  the  divine  existence  he  callfl 
"  old-fasln'oned  scientific  artillery/' 

The  fii*st  one  he  takes  up  is  the  so-called  "  cosmological 
argument,"  resting  on  the  rational  idea  *'  that  everything  must 
have  a  siifflcieut  cause."  Nothing  that  we  perceive  is  self- 
existent  ;  each  owes  its  origin  to  something  elsc^aud  so  on 
until  we  reach  and  rest  ia  the  idea  of  One  Being,  uncoudi 
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tioned,  uncaused,  necessary  in  contrast  with  all  that  is  con- 
tingent— the  First  Cause.  To  this  Strauss  replies,  that  it  does 
not  give  us  a  '^  personal ''  God,  and  tliat  it  does  not  give  us  a 
cause  of  the  world  outside  of  the  world.  ^  If  everything  in 
the  world  has  its  ground  in  another,  and  so  on,  (id  infinitum^ 
we.  do  not  arrive  at  the  conception  of  a  causey  of  which  the 
world  is  an  effect,  but  of  a  stibstancey  the  accidents  of  which 
are  individual  existences.  We  do  not  attain  to  Ckxi,  but  to  a 
universe  resting  upon  itself,  ever  the  same  in  the  eternal 
changes  of  the  phenomenal  world  "  (i.  134). 

We  leave  for  the  moment  what  is  said  of  the  divine  person- 
ality to  track  the  other  point  raised.  That  form  of  the  cosmo- 
logical  argument  here  presented  concludes  from  cliangiug  phe- 
nomena to  an  immutable  cause.  It  is  based  on  the  category 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  not  on  that  of  substance  and  accidents ; 
but  Strauss,  by  a  logical  subterfuge,  substitutes  the  latter  for 
the  former.  When  we  ask  for  the  cause  of  phenomena,  it  is 
no  answer  to  say  that  the  phenomena  are  accidents,  and  that 
the  substance  of  these  accidents  is  all  the  cause  they  have. 
The  substance  of  a  man  is  quite  a  different  tiling  from  the 
cause  of  a  man's  acts.  We  ask  for  a  cause  only  when  there 
itf  a  change  in  time,  an  event.  Still  further,  the  inference  of 
an  eternal  substance  is  at  least  as  illogical  as  that  of  a  First 
Cause — if  the  latter  conclusion  cannot  be  drawn,  neither  can 
the  former.  Still  less  can  it  be  inferred  that  this  substance 
reposes  on  itself  and  abides  unchangeable,  for  if  phenomena 
are  the  accidents  of  this  substance,  then  the  substance  is 
changed  in  the  accidents,  for  the  accidents  are  its  own.  The 
fact  is,  that,  in  the  cosmological  argument,  the  two  categories 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  ground  and  manifestation,  are  often 
confounded ;  and  they  ought  to  be  kept  asunder,  since  they 
are  essentially  unlike.  The  argument  itself  is  strictly  only  an 
analysis  of  the  idea  of  being  into  necessary  and  contingent, 
and  of  the  idea  of  cause  into  absolute  and  relative.  But 
Strauss'  conclusion  virtually  denies  that  the  idea  of  cause  can 
be  at  all  applied  to  the  infinite  and  absolute  Being,  and  this 
is  both  unproved  and  unreasonable. 
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tririci  (p.  293)  forcibly  remarks  that "  Strauss  confounds  the 
notion  of  causality  with  causality  as  a  kao  of  thougiit  The 
notion  of  causality  may  be  trausfen-ed  into  that  of  substaiLce, 
at  least  with  tha  help  of  some  plausible  windings  and  perver- 
sions. But  this  is  absolutely  iunxjssible  with  causality  as  a 
law  of  thought.  This  law  compels  us,  whenever  there  is  an 
event,  a  change,  to  assume  that  there  is  also  a  cause  different 
from  the  effect,  even  in  these  cases  where  we  cannot  know 
the  cause.  The  cause  must  be  different  from  the  effect, 
otherwise  we  should  not  have  two  things,  cause  and  effect, 
but  oidy  one — ^there  would  be  no  cause.  In  virtue  of  this 
law  of  thought  we  are  not  able  to  conceive  an  infinite  series 
of  causes  and  effects,  but  we  Tifniat  presuppjse  a  cause  which 
is  not  a  mere  effect  of  something  else,  but  a  pure,  last  dnd 
hence  unconditional  cause,  else  we  should  have  only  effects 
but  no  cause;  but  an  effect  without  a  cause  is  in(x>ncciva- 
bla  ...  A  universe  which  remains  the  same  in  the 
eternal  change  of  phenomena  is  a  contradictio  in  adjeoto^  for 
that  whicli  changes  does  7iot  remain  the  same,  aud  a  chang- 
ing manifestation,  without  an  essence  maDifested  in  it,  and 
changing  with  it,  is  no  manifestation,  but  an  illusion," 

Of  tlie  other  arguments  for  the  being  of  God,  Strauss  here 
alludes  in  passing  to  that  from  design,  referring  all  instances 
of  design  to  an  unconscious  instnict  (as  if  that  very  instinct 
were  not  a  part  of  the  problem) ;  deferring,  however,  the 
further  discussion  of  it  to  that  part  of  his  treatise  in  which 
he  exliibits  the  bearing  upon  it  of  Darwin's  theory  of  evtJu- 
tion.  The  moral  argument  is  dismissed  in  a  summary  way. 
He  holds  to  no  absolute  morality ^ — it  is  made  by  man.  Kant's 
elaborate  proof  is  refuted  with  a  sneer.  Singularly  enough, 
no  notice  at  all  is  taken  of  the  ontological  argument — the 
profoundest  of  all^  and  needed  to  supplement  and  complete 
the  otliera.  Only  by  the  union  of  the  ontological  argument 
with  that  from  design,  etc.,  can  we  arrive  at  all  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  idea  of  God — especially  the  two  factors 
of  absohiteness  and  personality.  The  ontological  argument 
establishes  the  necessary  existence  of  an  absolute  and  infinite 
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being,  who  is  also  cause :  the  various  forms  of  the  a  posU 
riori  argument  prove  that  that  cause  must  be  a  conscious, 
rational  and  moral  intelligence — ^in  short,  personal. 

But  Stitiuss,  while  acknowledging  that  the  common  "  con- 
ception of  God  has  two  sides,  that  of  the  absolute,  and  that 
of  the  personal "  (i.  121),  also  advances  the  hackneyed  pan- 
theistic objection,  that  "personality  is  a  limit"  (p.  123), 
while  God  of  course  is  illimitable.  When  we  endeavor  to 
conceive  of  "  an  absolute  personality,  we  are  merely  dealing 
with  an  idle  phantasy  "  (p.  140).  But  wherein  lies  the  con- 
tradiction, or  even  the  inconsistency,  of  applying  the  two 
ideas  to  the  same  Being?  Surely  they  are  not  logical  con- 
tradictories; are  they  contradictory  in  fact?  This  can  only 
be  fehown  by  defining  them  with  care.  The  absolute  is  an 
adjective  and  not  a  substantive:  it  is  a  predicate  of  pure 
Being — and  means  that  pure  Being  is  complete  in  and  of 
itself,  and  absolved  from  all  limitations,  and  from  all  condi- 
tions not  contained  in  itself.  Personality  is  ascribed  to  pure 
Being  considered  as  spiritual  being;  and  means  that  such  an 
absolute  Being  is  and  must  bo  self-conscious,  rational  and 
etliical,  for  that  is  the  only  idea  of  spirit  that  we  can  possibly 
frame.  What  contradiction,  now,  is  there  in  asserting  tliat 
such  a  spiritual  Being  may  2i\m  be  absolute,  or  complete  and 
unconditioned  ?     None  whatever. 

The  contradiction  seems  to  emerge  only  when  we  substi- 
tute some  other  idea  for  that  of  absoluteness — and  especially 
when  we  attempt  to  conceive  of  absolute  spirit  by  a  notion  or 
image  really  derived  from  space  considered  as  illimitable. 
An  ingenious  German  once  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that 
space  is  God.  The  All,  or  the  Infinite,  put  into  the  forms 
of  space,  may  be  imaged  forth  as  inconsistent  with  the 
Personality :  but  the  Infinite  viewed  as  spiritual  is  entirely 
different.  Spirit  cannot  be  defined  by  space — excepting 
negatively.  God  is  not  space- filling  in  the  way  of  extension, 
God,  say  the  old  divines,  is  not  extensive^  but  intensive — just 
because  he  is  pure  spirit. 

The  same  confusion  of  space  with  spirit  also  appears  in  the 
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tindrcd  popular  pantheistic  hypothesis,  that  the  Itifinite  or 
Absolute  must  embrace  all  that  ia — even  the  finite  and  rela- 
tive.  It  is  true  that  illimitable  space  iQcIudes  all  finite  exten- 
gions.  Bnt  this  is  not  true  of  any  predicate  of  Spiritual 
Being.  Omnipotence  is  not  limited  by  excluding  weakness  ; 
nor  can  Omniscience  be  enlarged  by  int/luding  ignitrance  ; 
nor  is  holiness  marred  by  repelling  sin  instead  of  embracing 
it ;  nor  is  God  h'mited  in  his  being  because  Satan  is  not 
identified  with  his  very  essence.  To  confound  spirit  with 
Bpace,  to  define  tlie  absolute  by  epatial  forms  alone,  is  to 
annul    rational    distinctions.       It   is    a   ft€Tay9a<rt9    e*?    aWo 

Strauss  also  denies  immortality  as  well  as  a  personal  God  ; 
and  in  this  is  consistent.  lie  long  ago  declared  that  a  belief 
in  inimt>rtallty  was  *^  the  last  enemy"  which  speculative  p!ii- 
losophy  had  to  overcome.  In  his  last  work  he  adduces  only 
the  most  conmion  objections;  dismissing  the  subject  (ii,  214) 
with  tbc  remark^  rhat  **  he  who  cannot  help  himself  in  this  mat- 
ter is  beyond  lielp,  is  not  ripe  for  our  standpoint.*'  We  need 
not,  and  cannot  now,  follow  him  in  the  reflections  t!iat  conduct 
him  to  his  desolate  conchision.  Only,  we  may  perhaps  mkj 
how,  as  a  consistent  evolution ist,  he  can  so  confidently  deny 
immortality?  Who  knows  all  that  may  be  latent  in  this  illim* 
itablc  pixjcess,  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  whoso 
purposes  are  all  blindj  whose  aims  are  unfathomable^  whose 
possiliilities  are  exhaustless?  Why  may  not  the  race  be  far- 
ther developed?  Wiy  must*' the  diapason  close  full"  in 
man  upon  this  earth?  Why  may  there  not  be  a  disenthralled 
and  spiritualized  humanity?  With  the  evolutionist's  fonnula 
of — "  the  slightest  changes  and  tlie  longest  periods  "^ — veiy 
much  may  be  imagined.  If  man  can  b^  produced  from  an 
ape,  and  au  ape  from  a  clam  (ascidian),  and  a  clam  from  a 
nondescript,  low-lived  Bathybius,^a  soul  from  the  soulless, 
and  life  from  the  lifeless, — why  may  not  man  himself  be 
further  developed  into  a  higher  form  of  spiritual  life?  Be- 
cause, says  Strauss,  "Nothing  is  incorporeal  but  nothing/' 
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But  Paul  replies,  "  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a 
spiritual  body." 

>'  What  if  earth  be  like  to  heaTen, 

And  things  therein  be  eacsh  to  other  like 
More  than  on  earth  ie  thought  I " 

8.  The  Nature  or  Essence  of  Religion,    Religion  always 
and  everywhere  denotes  some  relation,  real  or  supposed,  be- 
tween the  world  and  what  is  thought  to  be  above  the  world; 
between  mankind  and  some  superior  being  or  beings ;  in  the 
most  general  terms,  between  man  and  the  world  as  relative 
and  finite,  and  the  ground  or  cause  of  the  world  as  absolute 
and  infinite.     The  universe  of  being  is  necessarily  conceived, 
in  the  last  analysis,  as  embracing  both  the  infinite  and  the 
finite,  the  absolute  and  the  relative;  and  all  religion  is,  and 
must  be,  found  in  a  conscious  relation,  on  man's  part,  between 
these  two  poles  of  being.    No  analysis  can  get  beyond  these 
factors;  a  final  analysis  must  comprise  these  factors.     And 
this  analysis  rests  upon  and  reveals  a  difiFerence,  a  contrast, 
between  the  Infinite  and  the  finite,  between  God  and  man, 
Wliat  is  common  to  them  is  the  pure  idea  of  being — ^both  to- 
gether make  up  the  universe  of  being;  but,  as  compared  with 
each  other,  the  Infinite  and  finite,  God  and  the  creature,  must 
be  conceived  of  and  defined  by  totally  difiFcrent  predicate — 
e.  g,^  the  absolute  and  relative,  the  illimitable  and  the  limited, 
the  conditioned  and  the  unconditioned,  etc.    Though  differ- 
ent, tliey  are  yet  related  to  each  other,  and  necessarily  so. 
Man's  consciousness  or  knowledge  of  this  relation  is  expressed 
in  religious  reverence,  love  and  worship — herein  is  his  re- 
ligion.    And  thus  religion  always  implies  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  its  object  and  its  subject — between  God  and 
the  creature.    As  soon  as  the  two  are  identifiedy  are  viewed 
as  only  one  in  substance  or  essence,  all  real  difference  vanishes 
and  religion  becomes  impossible. 

Strauss'  conception,  now,  of  the  nature  of  religion,  is  based 
on  the  monistic  or  pantheistic  assumption  about  the  universe 
— that  the  Infinite  and  finite  are  but  one  in  essence — that 
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tlieir  essential  difference  is  an  illusion.  He  cursorily  reviews 
the  opinions  of  recent  German  pbilosophera  {pp.  135-147), 
disparaging  Kant^s  rigid  monotheism,  calling  Fichte  and 
Sclielliog  *'  mystics"  and  unscientific, becauRC  Iwth  of  tbera  in 
their  latest  works  disavowed  some  of  the  pantheistic  tendencies 
of  their  youthful  speculations,  and  tinding  that  even  Ilegel 
**  beqneathed  a  riddle  to  his  expoimdei's  and  a  subterfuge  to 
his  adherents"  (p.  137),  becaufie  Im  defined  the  aboriginal 
substance  as  **  suliject  or  spirit" — thus  leaving  rmmi  for ''the 
idea  of  personality."  None  of  these,  he  thinks,  attained  to 
tlie  true  concepti4>n.  In  Sclilctermacher's  reduction  of  religion 
to  a  *'  feeling  of  absolnte  dependence,"  coupled  w^ith  Feuer- 
bach's  derivation  of  it  from  man^s  "  wishes  "  (p.  155),  he  finds 
the  needful  factors:  "what  man  would  be  !)ut  is  not,  what  ho 
would  have  but  knows  not  how  to  get — this  creates  for  him 
his  God."*'  Not  in  *' dependence "  alone, but  also  in  "the  need 
of  acting  against  it  and  vindicating  his  own  freedom  ^'  do  we 
detect  the  true  nature  of  religion.  That  is,  says  Ulrici,  he 
derives  it  "  from  two  diametrically  opposite  sources," 

"Onr  religion,"  adds  Stranss,  "is  no  longer  that  of  our 
fathers" — a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  It  is  "  a  knowledge  of  the  world  " — of  the 
All,  the  Uoivei*se."  In  this  world  w^e  find  a  constant  pro- 
ceeding of  **  the  higher  from  the  lower,  of  the  refined  from 
the  rude."  "  We  regard  the  universe  as  the  source  of  all 
that  is  rational  and  good."  And  yet  with  a  difference  I 
"  We  can  no  longer  view  the  world  as  the  work  of  an  abso- 
lutely rational  and  good  personality,  but  as  the  laboratoTy  of 
the  rational  and  goo<l  It  is  not  planned  by  the  highest 
reason,  but  unto  the  highest  reason.  And  we  *  mujst '  con- 
cede, too,  that  what  is  in  the  effect  is  also  in  the  cause — what 
comes  out  must  have  been  in*  But  it  is  only  owing  to  the 
limitation  of  our  human  conceptions  that  we  make  such  dis- 
tinctions, for  the  universe  is  both  cause  and  effect,  both 
external  and  internal,  at  once  and  together  "  (p*  163)* 

This  hist  statement  touches  the  Tital  point  and  tests  the 
whole  matter :  for  if  we  know  that  the  uai verse  i^  at  once 
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both  canse  and  effect,  both  internal  and  external,  or,  in  other 
words,  both  infinite  and  finite,  so  that  there  is  no  real  differ- 
ence between  them,  why  is  it  that  we  "  must "  distinguish 
between  cause  and  effect  as  really  different  ?  Our  knowledge 
of  the  identity  would  be  the  dominant  idea  and  forbid  such  a 
conclusion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  "  must "  distinguish 
between  cause  and  effect,  how  can  we  ever  come  to  know 
that  this  is  due  to  '^  limitation  of  our  faculties,"  and  that  ^'  in 
the  universe  "  they  are  identified  and  confounded  ?  If  tliis 
argument  does  not  establish  the  identity  of  being,  it  does 
illustrate  the  identification  of  contradictions — well-nigh  of 
logical  contradictories.  If  the  assumption  of  the  identity  of 
cause  and  effect  be  valid,  then  we  caimot  really  in  thought 
distinguish  them  ;  if  we  cannot  really  distinguish  between 
cause  and  effect,  we  can  never  more  prove  that  there  is  abso- 
lute being  as  well  as  phenomena ;  while,  if  wo  "  must "  dis- 
tinguiflh  between  them,  it  follows  that,  if  this  would  "  be  the 
laboratory  of  what  is  rational  and  good,"  it  must  have  been 
"  the  work  of  a  wise  and  good  cause ;  "  that  if  it  be  "  planned 
unto  the  highest  reason,"  it  must  have  been  planned  by  the 
highest  reason. 

Strauss,  in  the  later  editions  of  his  work,  thus  goes  on : 
"  We  stand  here  at  the  limits  of  our  knowledge ;  we  gaze 
into  an  abyss  we  can  no  farther  fathom.  But  this  much  at 
least  is  certain — that  the  personal  image  which  there  meets 
our  gaze  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  wondering  spectator  him- 
self." "  Even  the  conception  of  the  Absolute  to  which  our 
modern  philosophy  is  so  partial,  easily  tends  again  to  assume 
some  kind  of  {K3rsonality.  We,  in  consequence,  prefer  the 
designation  of  the  All  or  the  Universe :  not  overlooking, 
however,  that  this  again  runs  the  danger  of  leading  us  to 
think  of  the  sum-total  of  phenomena,  instead  of  the  one 
essence  of  forces  and  laws  which  manifest  and  fulfil  them- 
selves.    But  we  would  rather  say  too  little  than  too  much." 

Beyond  "  the  lowest  depths  "  which  Qennan  speculation 
has  hitherto  reached  there  is,  it  seems,  a  lower  deep — and  in 
that  abyss  a  deeper  contradiction.     "The  personal  image 
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which  there  meets  our  ^aze  is  but  a  reflection  of  onrselvee." 
J3ut  is  it  an  "  image  ^'  that  the  believer  gazes  on  ?  Ib  it  not 
rather  an  Infinite  and  Perfect  Being — the  Absolute  Spirit? 
We  are  the  "  image  -^  and  there  is  the  reality  ;  the  two  are 
08  different  as  the  Intinite  and  finite— and  we  know  that  they 
are  so.  But  this  abyss  of  being,  adds  Strausa,  is  not  fitly 
called  **  tfie  Absolute  " — for  to  that  term  an  associatir>n  of 
"personality  "  still  clings  ;  it  is  better  to  call  it  "  the  Ail  or 
the  Universe."  Sehelling,  in  his  earlier  pantheistic  stage, 
defined  it  as  the  **  identity  '^  of  being  ;  Fiehte  as  **  the  moral 
order ;  *'  Hegel  as  "  spirit "  not  substance,  and  "  spirit  as 
Bubject."  Bnt  all  these  designations  are  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  new  faith  ;  it  goes  deeper  still,  and  *'  the  Uni- 
verse ''  is  the  last  abyss.  Religion  iu  the  last  analysis  is  only 
a  feeling  of  dependence  on  the  Universe,  Even  here,  how- 
ever, there  is  '*  a  danger  "—for  wc  must  ''  not  think  of  the 
Bum-total  of  phenomena,"  but  "  of  the  one  essence  of  forces 
and  laws  which  manifest  and  fulfil  themselves."  This  one 
essence  is  the  Universe. 

We  have  in  it  the  German  original  of  this  passage,  which  is 

not  in  the  fourth  edition  ;  and  the  English   translation  in 

which  it  appears  is  from  the  sixth.     But  presuming  it  to  be 

correct  we  have  here  a  wonderful  phase  of  this  dizzy  specula 

tion,     "  The  All  "  in  which  we  rest,  it  is  implied,  is  "  not 

the  sum-total  of  phenomena,"  but  "  the  one  essence  of  forc^ 

and  laws  manifested  -'  iu  these  phenomena.     That  is,  in  fine, 

by  Strauss'  own  concession,  "  the  AH  "  to  which  he  comes  ia 

not  the  All  of  being.     The  Universe  to  which  we  bow  does 

nof>  int*lude  the  uuiversality  of  beings;  the  "  eum-total  of 

phenomena  "  is  "  not  to  be   thought  of,"  but  only  the  "  one 

LBssenee  of  laws  and  forces."    That  is,  in  the  nltimate  "  Uni- 

[  vei^e  "  on  which  we  depend,  the  essence  is  to  be  distiuguished 

[.£ri>m  the  **  snm-total  of  the  phenomena ;  "  and  only  in  this 

lessence  can  we  find  the  supreme  reality* 

Strauss  here  seems  to  come  into  cfmtradietion  with  the 
whole  method  of  argument  he  has  been  employing  against 
the  theists ;  and  to  insist  upon  a  distinction  which  favors  the 
31 
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theistic  rather  than  the  pantheistic  view,  viz.,  that  the  nlti- 
mate  essence  is  one  thing  and  the  phenomena  another,  and 
that  tlie  two  are  not  to  be  identified  or  confounded. 

For,  he  has  been  all  along  arguing  that  religion  is  a  senge 
of  dependence  on  the  All,   the  Universe.     This  All,  to 
Universe,  now,  what  is  it?     How  much   does  it  embrace  1 
Only  three  answers  seem  possible :    1.  The  Universe  is  "the 
sum-total  of  all  phenomena  " — i.  d.,  it  is  all  finite  phenomena 
infinitely  extended,  without  beginning  or  end.     2.  The  Uni- 
verse is  one  essence  or  substance,  including  both  the  Infinite 
and  finite,  the  absolute  and  relative,  the  illimitable  and  the 
limited,  the  eternal  and  the  tempoitil,  cause  and  effect,  etc, 
all  in  one.     This  allows  a  phenomenal  difference,  while  it  as- 
serts an  ultimate  identity  of  these  opposites.     3.  It  may  also 
be  said,  that  though  the  Universe  comprises  both  the  Infinite 
and  finite,  the  absolute  and  relative,  yet  these  are  not  identi- 
cal ;  so  that  the  Infinite  is  the  ground,  source,  cause  of  the 
finite  ;  and  they  are  one,  not  in  essence,  but  simply  as  parts 
of  the  universe.     This  is  the  theistic  view. 

The  first  of  these  views  is  the  materialistic ;  it  denies  the 
reality  of  the  Infinite  ;  the  Infinite  is  simply  the  indefinite — 
it  is  made  up  by  the  ago;regation  of  finites.  This  Strauss  and 
all  pantheists  must  deny.  The  second  is  tlie  proper  pantheistic 
view — the  one  Stranss  has  been  advocating  all  along  against 
theism ;  and,  according  to  it,  the  Infinite  and  finite,  essence 
and  phenomena,  canse  and  effect,  must  be  identified  in  ulti- 
mate Being;  so  that  religion  can  only  be  a  sense  of  depend- 
ence on  the  Infinite  as  inchiding  the  finite,  on  the  essence  as 
comprising  the  phenomena.  33ut  this  Strauss  seems  to  deny 
when  he  says,  that  we  must  not  think  of  the  "  sum-total  of 
phenomena,"  but  of  the  "  one  essence."  In  striving  to  avoid 
the  absurdity  of  putting  all  shifting  phenomena  into  the  abso- 
lute, and  thus  overwhelming  it  with  contradictions,  he  is 
compelled,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  absurdity  of  implying  that 
the  Universe  does  not  necessarily  include  the  finite  as  well  as 
the  Infinite,  and  is  therefore  not  all-embracing  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  a  conception  as   to  the  difference  between 
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essence  and  phenomena,  which  gives  to  the  theist  one  of  his 
fiharpcat  weapons  against  the  pantheistic  theory  of  the  ulti* 
mate  identity  of  all  being.  Thus  the  monotony  of  his  cheer- 
les6  abyss  is  dialnrbed  by  a  contradietion* 

And  in  this  abyss  is  the  very  substance  of  the  New  Faith 
— the  eoniliined  creed  of  pantheists  and  materialists  as  to  the 
essence  of  Religion.  All  pant  belief  is  a  delnsion  ;  the  only 
abiding  religion  is  b  blind  snbmission  to  a  blind  Necessity^ — a 
feeling  of  absolute  dependence  on  an  unfathomable  abyss  of 
being,  into  which  no  ray  of  light  ever  penetrated.  Welcome, 
then,  the  Buddhist  Nirvana  or  the  materialistic  annihilation. 
Schopenhauer  would  seem  to  be  right :  the  universe  is  one 
grand  mistake,  better  had  it  never  existed  ;  pessimism  is  our 
last  refuge  j  this  is  **  the  worst  conceivable  universe." 

But  Strauss  again  appears  inconsistent,  and  says  that  the 
pessimists  ai*e  ** melancholy-mad,- '  and  involved  in  "glaring 
contradictions/'  and  he  tries  to  dislodge  tlieni  by  applying  an 
old  Bophism,  viz.,  **  If  the  world  is  something  whicli  had 
etter  not  have  existed,  then  too  the  thought  of  a  philosopher, 
as  forming  part  of  this  Universe,  is  a  thought  which  had 
better  not  have  been  thought.  The  pessimist  philostjpher 
fails  to  perceive  how  he,  above  all,  thus  declares  that  his  own 
thought,  viz.,  that  the  world  is  bad — must  be  a  bad  tliought ; 
but  if  the  thought  which  declares  the  world  to  be  bad  is  a  bad 
thought,  then  it  follows  naturally  that  the  world  is  good  "  (p. 
107).  Yes,  until  the  pessimist  with  his  relentless  logic  pursues 
him  still  further  by  saying — your  conclusion,  that  the  world 
is  gocjd,  is  also  itself  a  part  of  the  same  bad  world  (which  is 
your  major  premise),  and  it  is  tlierefore  a  bad  conclusion. 
So  tliat,  after  all,  the  world  is  as  bad  as  it  can  he,  and  is  none 
the  better  for  your  short  logic. 

The  sum  of  Strauss'  **  Confession  *'  thus  far  is  then  this :  In 
his  criticism  and  argument  he  assumes  his  conclusion  from 
the  very  start,  viz.,  the  truth  of  the  pantheist! co-materialistic 
theory  of  the  universe,  negatively  stated — that  there  is  no 
aupernatural,  no  God  above  the  world^  no  immortality  beyond 
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thi8  life.     Tins  aseninption  pervades,  and,  of  course,  being 
unproved,  vitiates  the  whole  process.     With  this  detenniued 
pre-conception  he  easily  shows  that  the  gospels  are  mythical,  . 
that  Christ  is  an  enthusiast  and  a  fanatic,  and  that  all  religious 
are  superstitions :  but  the  pr(x>f  is  formal  and  not  substantial ; 
the  process  is  not  a  construction  but  a  destruction,  pulling 
down  the  structure  and  leaving  a  wreck  and  a  chaos.     The 
real  life  of  our  Lord  is  denied  in  thc^ assumption;  and  all  the 
rest  is  like  the  dissection  of  the  dead,  which  may  be  scientific, 
but  leaves  only  disintegration  and  decay.      The  One  Perfect 
Man  is  r(.)bbed  even  of  his  human  excnsllency :  the  one  costly 
pearl   of   human   history   is   rudely   crushed,  and   its  dust 
mingled  with  the  undistinguishable  clods  of  earth.      Of  tlie 
Person  of  Christ,  in  which  even  Hegel  found  the  centre  and 
turning-point  of  man's  whole  history,  there  remains  only  an 
unsubstantial  iniage,  his  visage  marred  nioi-e  than  any  man, 
and  his  form  more  than  the  sons  of  men.     And  all  religion, 
t(K),  by  the  same  destructive  process,  is  undermined  and  de- 
nied :  its  fanes  and  temples,  reared    in  grandeur   by  every 
ra(^e  and  every  generation,  are  depicted  as  the  products  of 
delusion,  the  strongholds  of  superstition,  the  citadels  of  the 
foes  of  civilization,  and  they  must  all  be  razed  to  the  ground. 
Not  even  a  vague  belief  in  a  benign  supernal  power,  not  even 
a  vestige  of  the  inspiring  hope  of  eternal  life,  can  be  absolved 
from  the  common  fate.     And  logically,  tcx).     For  if  there  be 
no  supeniatural,  then,   argues  our   uniiinching  materialist^ 
there  cannot  bo  any  miracle  ;  if  no  miracle,  then  no  Clirist ; 
if  no  Christ,  no  church.     And  not  this  alone :  for  if  there  be 
no  miracle,  then  no  creation,  for  that  is  the  most  stupendous 
of  miracles :  if  no  creation,  no  personal  God  or  Creator,  and 
no  hereafter.      Outside  of  the  world,  above  the  world,  all  is 
naught.      And  in  the  world  necessity  and  chance,  under  the 
name  of  evolution,  rule  in  all  and  through  all,  and  leave  us 
infatuated  with  fate,  and  gazing  into  the  unfathomable  depths 
of  an  abyss.     And  tins  is  the  upshot  and  essence  of  the  new 
faith. 

In  working  out  this  comforting  belief,  Strauss,  in  striving  to 
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combine  liis  former  pfinllieism  and  his  new-fledged  materialkm 
into  one  scheme  for  the  editicatiou  of  posterity,  outbids  most 
other  pantheiftts  and  materialists  (as  hecumes  a  progressive 
reformer) ;  for  he  oiit-IIegels  Hegel  and  out-Dai* wins  Darwin. 
llegel  left  '*  spirit,''  and  **  spirit  as  suhjeet,"  as  the  essence  of 
the  Absolute;  Strauss  substituted  *'  the  All  or  the  Universe/* 
Darwin  allowed  three  or  four  germs  and  a  creator  to  start  the 
eeries  of  evolution  ;  Strauss  thinks  theni  needless,  aud  besides, 
he  sajs,  thej  Tirtually  uprfet  the  theory ;  in  which  he  is  right. 
Dubois-Keymond  camiut  see  how  a  sensation  can  be  produced 
by  mechanical  laws ;  but  Strauss  says  it  must  be ;  and  though 
we  have  not  yet  seen  it  done,  somebody  will  see  itj  or  do  it,  by 
and  by.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  many  scientific  men  will 
be  willing  in  such  a  bold  way  to  supplement  their  phyBics  by 
these  pantheistic  m  eta  physics.  They  arc  usually  hard-headed 
and  sharp-eyed  men,  who  see  what  they  do  see  and  know  it, 
and  know  very  little  of  such  a  LTniveree  as  that  of  Strauss, 
which  abides  unchanged  tliough  it  is  ever  changing,  which 
ever  rests  and  never  remains  at  rest,  and  which  is  in  itself  both 
iQse  and  effect,  and  substance  and  accidents,  in  one,  and  at  the 
ame  time.  When  it  comes  to  making  transitions  and  filling 
up  gaps,  most  scientific  men  hesitate  whei*e  they  have  no  facta 
to  go  on ;  but  not  so  a  genuine  aprwrl  pantheistic  German 
reconstructionist ;  lie  is  m*)st  bold  where  they  are  most 
modest;  the  fewer  his  facts,  the  wider  his  generalizations; 
aud  when  the  facts  give  clean  out,  he  has  the  field  all  to  him- 
self, with  the  very  largest  liberty  for  his  a  jpriori  transcen- 
dental reconstruction  of  the  Universe. 

The  character  of  a  Belief,  especially  of  Religious  Belief,  is 
irgely  determined  l»y  the  nature  of  its  object;  and,  as  is  its 
baracter,  so  in  the  long  run  will  be  its  influence.  What,  tlien, 
must  be  the  inevitable  character  and  influence  of  tliis  New 
Belief,  which  is  to  Bnpplant  Christianity  and  all  existing  reli- 
gions i  Its  ultimate  object  is  a  blind,  unconscious  Force,  with- 
out vijsion,  without  reason,  without  righteousness,  without  will, 
without  love ;  producing  all,  foreseeing  naught ;  moviug  by  a 
necessity  which  is  but  another  name  for  chance,  and  by  a 
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chance  which  is  but  another  name  for  necessitj — ^for  a  blind 
necessity  is  a  necessity  loaded  with  caprice.  In  "  this  enor- 
mous machine  of  the  universe,"  says  Strauss  (ii.  213),  ^amid 
the  incessant  whirl  and  hiss  of  its  jagged  iron  wheels,  amid 
the  deafening  crash  of  its  ponderous  stamps  and  hammers,  in 
the  midst  of  this  terrific  commotion,  man  finds  himself  placed 
helpless  and  defenceless,  not  secure  for  a  moment  that  oa 
some  unforeseen  motion  a  wheel  may  not  seize  and  rend  him 
or  a  hammer  crush  him  to  jysowder.  This  feeling  of  being 
abandoned  to  fate  is  at  first  really  horrible.  But  of  what 
avail  to  delude  ourselves  about  it?  Our  wish  cannot  remake 
the  world,  and  our  undei'standing  shows  us  that  it  is  in  fact 
such  a  machine."  And  the  only  consolation  he  can  suggest 
is,  that  we  should  get  accustomed  to  feeling  resigned  and 
happy. 

Such,  then,  according  to  the  New  Faith,  is  wisdom,  and 
here  is  the  place  of  understanding.  The  abyss  saith.  It  is  in 
in  me.  It  is  in  that  awful  depth,  in  those  Blind  Forces.  And 
this  is  the  substance  of  that "  rational "  belief,  the  last  and 
highest  product  of  "scientific  thought,"  which  is  to  reform 
and  supersede  that  effete  superstition  called  Christianity. 
An  unconscious  Universe  instead  of  the  Father  of  all ;  Fate 
instead  of  Pn)vidence ;  a  sheer  submission  to  destiny  instead 
of  love  to  a  holy  and  wise  and  loving  God  ;  the  laws  of  nature 
instead  of  the  law  of  righteousness;  self-reliance  instead  of 
pardon  and  trust;  the  law  of  evolution  instead  of  an  Incar- 
nate Redeemer ;  and  in  place  of  immortality  utter  oblivion. 
All  religion,  all  morality  must  be  refashioned ;  for  all 
ideas  of  reason,  yea,  and  reason  itself,  all  ethical  precepts, 
yea,  and  conscience  itself,  can  have  no  absolute  and  perma* 
nent  worth  ;  since  they  are  but  evanescent  and  necessary  pro- 
ducts of  that  o'erinastering  Force,  which  is  above  all,  and 
tiirough  all,  and  in  all.  And  as  no  man  can  grasp  its  nature, 
so  no  man  can  foresee  what  may  or  may  not  be  yet  evolved 
out  of  the  recesses  of  its  unfathomable,  unconscious  and  irra- 
tional being. 

A  generation  dnigged  with  such  a  fell  delusion  will  change 
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the  face  of  the  earth.  Especially  in  our  own  country,  where 
material  prosperity  is  so  rife  and  Beductive,  and  material  ne- 
ce^ities  are  go  urgent  and  constant — if  to  these  be  added  the 
coneentmtion  and  inipetua  of  a  ^tnentitic  and  a^grest^ive  ma- 
terialism, and  oar  whole  theory  of  life  be  transmuted  by  its 
incantations — no  iraa^^ination  can  forecast  its  perils  and  no 
wisdom  curb  its  riotous  excesses.  For  nothing  will  be  sacred 
to  it ;  tliere  is  no  hallowed  word  it  will  not  scoflingly  trans- 
form; them  18  no  institution  of  church  or  state  it  will  not  de- 
stroy and  reshape ;  the  only  law  it  knows  is  the  tyrant^s 
raaxini,  that  might  makes  right.  Neither  strength  nor  beauty 
can  be  in  its  sanctuary*  Let  the  race  be  tlioroughly  taught 
in  this  new  creed,  blinded  to  the  supreme  liglit  of  reason  and 
the  iiiiperativo  obligations  of  conscience,  indifferent  to  God 
and  to  eternal  life,  and  it  will  he  ready  to  perish.  To  the 
jnost  cultm^d,  life  will  be  only  a  narrow  realism;  foi*  tlie 
mass  of  mankind  there  is  left  chiefly  a  fierce  struggle  for 
wealth  and  power  and  pleasure,  with  the  survival  uf  the 
strongest.  And  this  New  Faith  is,  after  all,  but  a  revival  of 
tlie  oldest  form  of  the  most  dcgradiug  unbelief ;  it  cuts  off 
the  wings  of  the  soul,  drags  it  down  to  earth,  and  extorts 
fix>m  it  the  reluctant  and  despairing  confession,  that  all  that 
is  left  it  is  a  dogged  purpose  to  submit  to  annihilation,  ^la  do 
the  beasts  that  perish.  If  a  brute  coidd  become  conscious^  it 
could  not  have  any  less  religion. 

But  all  history  and  analogy  sliow,  that  there  is  a  tris  fnedi- 
cairix  in  human  nature  itself.  In  a  great  crisis  there  is  a 
great  reaction.  One  extreme  often  evokes  its  opposite.  The 
height  of  materialism  rallies  the  reserved  spiritual  forces. 
There  is  in  man  a  spiritual  consciousness  as  well  as  a  natural 
consciousness.  Reason  and  conscience — whatever  may  be  the 
theory  as  to  their  origin,  are  now  essential  elements  of  human 
uature ;  and  few  will  deny  that  religion  is  also.  If  there  be, 
as  Plato  taught,  any  real  vision  of  eternal  ideas ;  if  there  be, 
as  all  histoij  testifies,  any  eense  of  a  reality  above  the  sliift- 
ing  phenomena  of  the  senses ;  until  man^s  deepest  convictions 
about  righteousness,  and  sin^  and  the  need  of  forgiveness,  and 
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his  faith  in  God  and  immortality  can  be  rooted  out ;  these 
nndying  instincts  of  humanity  will  assert  their  rightful  suprem- 
acy, and  cry  out  for  some  Divine  Deliverer,  as  did  the  race 
of  old  in  the  catastrophe  of  an  expiring  heathendom,  when  it 
had  been  first  stupefied  and  then  maddened  by  the  same 
awful  theory  of  the  Universe,  from  which  it  was  delivered 
only  by  the  triumplis  of  Christianity.  For  the  very  idea  of 
God,  and  above  all  his  love  and  worship,  impress  upon  man 
the  profound  belief,  that  though  born  of  earth  he  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  skies — the  earth-born  child  of  a  heavenly 
father. 

We  must  defer  a  discussion  of  the  other  two  questions  of 
the  "  New  Faith."  As  to  the  two  already  examined,  "  Are 
we  still  Christians? "  and,  "Have  we  still  any  Religion" — ^if 
we  may  take  them  as  addressed  to  modem  civilized  society  as 
a  whole,  and  not  merely  to  an  exceptional  class  of  unbelievers 
— the  answer  still  would  be :  "  Our  yea,  too,  is  yea,  and  our 
nay  nay,  when  we  humbly  and  reverently  declare,  that  the 
belief  in  God  the  Father,  and  in  his  only  Son,  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  is  to-day  the  prof  oundest  belief  of  the  human  souL" 
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^H               Plan  of  Union,  28a 

nated  from  bis  life  ?~what  is  hero  at 

^H                Plato,  130,  131. 

fttake,   4m;   a  romance,  405;    sketch 

^H               Pond,  Dr,  217 ;  quoted,  S62. 

of    Rflnan's     Life,    405,  406;     ^' Onr 

^H               Powell,  Baden,   171,  17.2,  174,  181;  hia 

Father  the  oftyw" — the  soul  of  the 

^^m                  easay  on  the  Eridenocs  of  Chriatiani* 

book,  407  ;  pantheistio  tendency  in  his 

^^B                    ty,  1^;  Mb  previoits  works,  liJG;  liu 

Bttidfn;  banishes  miraclea  from  bis^ 

^H                  position  on   miraolea,  194^   196;    his 

tory,  400;  •ouroes  of   his  book,  410; 

^^H                   dilemma,.  197. 

no  principles  of  criticism,  411 ;  com- 

^^B              Presbyter i an  Chnrohea,  their  neglect  of 

pared  with  Strauss  and    Banr,   411, 

^^H                   klHtoTj,  92 ;  way  to  their  oomple|0  hia- 

412 ;  five  sonrcet  of  the  Life  of  Jeaoi, 

^m                  lory,  95. 

413;  the  four  gospels,  413-415;  Bemu 
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in  oonflict  with  uniform  tradition  and 
the  best  modem  criticiBm ;  what  he 
attempts,  417,  418 ;  his  supplement  to 
the  four  gospels,  419 ;  his  sentimental- 
ism,  4:20,  421;  his  lerity,  4il,  422; 
*'  nne  critique  mesqoine,"  428 ;  repre- 
sents Jesus  as  a  revolutionist,  enthusi- 
ast, and  thaumaturge,  424-428 ;  apol- 
ogizes for  Judas,  429 ;  rejects  all  that 
is  mysterious  and  supernatural,  430; 
a  "tendency  book,"  432;  not  philo- 
sophical, 432;  fatal  defecta  of  the 
book,  4:13;  reactionary  character  of 
his  theory,  435 ;  lacks  the  via  former 
tira,  a  high  ideal  unity ;  such  a  being 
could  never  have  existed,  437 ;  super- 
naturalism  or  imposture,  439;  the 
Jesus  of  Renan  a  figment  of  natural- 
ism, 441. 

Reunion,  conditions  of,  278. 

Revelation,  possibility  of,  23. 

Ritualistic  tendency,  121. 

Robinson,  108. 

Roman  Catholic  system,  80-83. 

Rome,  conflict  with,  79. 

Sabet.ltfb,  76. 

Sohelling,  76,  133,  875;  quoted,  344. 

Schleiermacher,  Frederic,  87,  136,  142, 
161. 

Schism,  94. 

Schweitor,  101,  136. 

Science  of  the  Christian  religion,  134, 
185. 

Scientific  tendency,  131. 

Scotch  philosophy,  S2H\. 

Scripture,  interpretation  of,  essay  by  Dr. 
Jowctt,  20^210. 

Seneca,  110. 

Sherwood,  94. 

Sin,  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good,  251. 

Smalley,  151. 

Smith,  James,  23. 

Society  lor  the  History  of  IVench  Prot- 
estantism, 95. 

Socrates,  149. 

South,  148. 

Speculative  tendency,  12L 

Spring,  Dr.,  249. 


St.  Austin,  quoted,  141. 

Steams,  Dr.,  his  Uiatozy,  94. 

Strasbourg,  99. 

Strauss,  38.  17& 

Stewart,  Prof.,  21^  258. 

Strauss,  David  Friedrioh,  the  New 
Faith  of,  a  oonfesaion,  443-188;  hia 
Life  of  Jesus,  443 ;  rejects  all  that  is 
supernatural  as  unhistorical  or  mythi- 
cal, 444;  his  system  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  444;  sketch  of  his  life, 
444,  445;  definite  issue — a  personal 
God  or  a  blind  evolution,  446;  his 
double  apostasy,  447;  stiil  the  old 
faith,  or  a  new  faith,  449 ;  no  facts 
to  show  that  there  ia  no  power 
above  nature,  450;  materialism  and 
idealism,  451,  452 ;  their  common  ob- 
ject, 453 ;  the  now  programme  as  de- 
fined by  Strauss,  455 ;  his  four  ques- 
tions, 456;  everything  or  nothing, 
457 ;  are  we  still  Christians  ?  458 ;  noth- 
ing about  Christ  to  be  surely  known^ 
459;  arbitrary  criticism,  460;  covert 
atheism  the  basis  of  his  criticism,  461 ; 
fallacy  and  folly  of  his  method  in  its 
relation  to  Christ,  461-4(V5  ;  in  its  rela- 
tion to  historical  Christianity,  465- 
469 ;  have  we  still  any  religion  ?  469  ; 
his  discussion  unmethodical,  470 ;  his 
view  of  religion,  471 ;  origin  of  reli- 
gion, 472 ;  proofs  of  religion,  473 ;  on 
the  theintio  argument,  475;  no  abso- 
lute morality,  475 ;  denies  personality 
of  God,  476 ;  denies  immortality,  477 ; 
nature  or  essence  of  religion,  478; 
"our  religion,"  what  it  is,  479 ,  "The 
All,"  481 ;  contradictions  in  his  the- 
ory, 483 ;  simi  of  his  confession,  483, 
484 ;  a  combination  of  pantheism  and 
materialism,  485;  what  and  whither 
this  new  belief  ?  485 ;  this  new  faith  a 
revival  of  old  unbelief,  487. 

Systematic  theology  a  science,  27;  ne- 
cessity of,  27 ;  objections  to,  answered, 
28-30. 

Taylor,  Dr.,  259,  261. 

Taste  and  exercise,  152. 

Temple,  Dr.,  171,  174,  179-184.  His 
theory  nebulous,  183;   his  confusion 
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^^^^         of  thongtit,  \U;  oontn»t«d  with  Dr. 

through  oonfliot,  the  law  of   human 

^H                  Arnold,  1^. 

life,  278;    illuattated  by  our  ohnroh 

^H             TcJidencies  of  oar  timet,  l!!20>i32. 

history,  2?«>,  280 ;  questioaB  raiaed  by 

^^1              Ttindeiici*!Ji  of  religions  thought  in  Eng- 

reunion,   281 ;    obsolete    viewa,    383 ; 

^H                  land,  eaaay  hj  Dr.  Mark  Pattiaon,  ^03. 

doctrinal  dilTerenoed,  2S.'i-287  ;  our  fiv^ 

^H              Tertullian  quoted,  141. 

[loints,  2Sr> ;  Chri«t  the  author  of  peace. 

^H              TtNiU  of  a  final  ■yatem  of  truth,  143. 

28T ;  relation  of  our  churchea  to  the 

^H             Theology,  Ghriatian,  its  idea  as  a  wjt- 

■tate,  293  ;  peace  muat  come,  294-290. 

^H                  tern,  135-1 6<t;  the  old  and  new  in  it, 

^^ 

^H                   V27;  it«  great  problem,  127;  iU  radi- 

Yrrjl,  443,  448,  453.                                          ^^M 

^^1                   cal  idea,  I'i^S ;  its  inUrior  traiU,  i:^ ; 

Virtue,  true  nature  of,  32.                                ^^^| 

^H                   centring  in  roderaptitm,  \^2,  135,  137^ 

Von  Mtiller,  John,  9i\  9L                                 ^^M 

^m                  133;  t6«ted  aa  a  final  syiitem  of  tmth, 

^^H 

H                  143,  144;  afmoticial  acieaoe,  145;  iu 

Walbbnsbs,  97.                                              ^^M 

^H                  practical  offioaoy  doe  to  its  enblimeat 

Wesicott,  Afiil                                                   ^^M 

^H                   truths,   1411 ;    not  a  mere  achemo   of 

Weatminater  Cateohiam,  1 15,  23».                    ^H 

^H                  moral  govumoneat^  16:3 ;  doApuidd,  lll5 ; 

Weatoiinater  Confesaion,   IIKI,  115,   117,           ^ 

^H                  tliall  be  redeemed  aa  queen  of  the  ioi- 

147,  8(H. 

^H                   enuc«,  UVi. 

Wcatrainster  ReTicw,  quoted,  182,  186, 

^H               Tbeology,  systematio,  needful,   36 ;  ob- 

211,  212 ;  objection  to  lit  theory,  213; 

^H                  JGctioui  to,  answered,  23,  2&, 

an  Renau,  434. 

■               Thirl  wall.  Dr.,  18«1 

Whedoti  on  the  Will,  35(M199  ;  freedom 

H              Tholuck,  lot,  1!^,  190. 

and  neoeasity,  359-362 ;  condition  a  of 

^m              ThomMion,  16L 

actual  ohoioo,  361  ;  advocacy  of  Ar- 

^K               Traotarian  morement,  l?i. 

minjanlain  and  attack  on  Calnnism, 

^H               Trent,  decrcea  of.  33;   coonoil  of,  103. 

862;    "oeceaaariana,"  363;    new  and 

^m             Tattle,  m. 

itrange   wofda,   363 ;    *'  philosophical 

^m              Tweittio^  16L 

ne^eaaity,*^    Svl54 ;     Arminianism     de- 

mands Pclagiauidm,  305 ;  three  parta 

^m                ULLMANlf,  quoted,  36,  127. 

of  the  hook,  im\   the  will  defined, 

■^^       Ulrici,    PtoI,   443;    quoted,    448;    fei« 

Sm ;  what  Im  freedom  of  the  will,  357 ; 

^^^B          ''  God  and  Natnre,"  443 ;  quoted,  4?i, 

pluripotential    power,    8©9;    motiyea 

^^V 

not  the  efficient  causes  of   Yolition, 

^V              Unity  of  the  chnrcb,  83. 

3(19;    the  ornoial  qnejitioii,  371 ;    the 

^H               Union,  Christian,  and  eoolesiaatical  re- 

will  not  a  oomplete  or  adequate  cauaa 

^B                   Dnion,  266-^(1 ;  uuity,  the  ideal  of  the 

of  ToUtiooa,  371 ;  alternative  power  or 

^H                  church,  l3Q(i;    uutoti    not  nniformity, 

cause,  372,  373 ;  law  of  causality,  S74  ; 

^V                  2f\S\  causes  of  divi»iona,  2ti3;  oetttri- 

nothing    nncauaed    except    the    first 

^K                  petal  and  centrifugal  foroea,  239 ;  re- 

oauie,   375;    relation   of  the  will   to 

^W                   union    Imposaihlo    on    any    exolusive 

motivea,  377 ;  oompariaon  of  motivea. 

^V                   claim,  269 ;  reUtion  of  church  to  state, 

379 ;    volition    and    the    doctrine    of 

^m                   37lt;   tendency  of  roTivals  to  union, 

probabilities,    381 ;     neoeasity,    aS3  ; 

^^^^            270 ;  aoolariamsm  losing  power,  271 ; 

miarepresentatton  of  EdwnrdM,    384; 

^^^^L          tendency  of  our  republican    goYem- 

natnrjU  and  moral  ability,  ;i8,'i;    free 

^^^^f          ment,  272;    of  oitr  national  conflict, 

agency    and    Divine    forcknowlcilge. 

^                 2T3  ;  infiddity  and  Rooianiani  aa  oom- 

887;  certainty,  389;  posaibility  of  the 

^^B                 mon  focA,   argtimenta    for    Christian 

Divine  apostasy,  390;  iQQoaAiBt4rnciea, 

^^m                 onion,  274,  2^5;  the  church  the  body 

391, 392  ;  "  gracious  ability,"  393^395 ; 

^^m                 of  OhxiBt,  27h ;  difficultieH  of  reunion.,  | 

hin  argument  a  failore,  396 ;  his  theo- 

^^M                277 ;    iti   eonditiotia,    278 ;    progreM 
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Will,  freedom  of,  S8, 151. 

WilliAmt,  Rowland,  171, 173,  174,  177, 
181,  1&I-193;  hit  belief  in  BanMn, 
184;  linee  to  Buiuen,  185;  his  want 
of  deameis  and  candor,  186;  and  of 
■oholanhip,  187;  his  mode  of  inter- 
prefciiig  prophecy,  188, 189 ;  oontraated 
with  Tholaok,  180;  refuted  by  Fair- 
bairn,  190 ;  extraragant  statements  of 
doctrines,  190 ;  his  application  of  ide- 
ology to  doctrines,  191, 19a 

Wilson,  Henry  Bristow,  171«178»  174; 


bis  evay  on  the  national  chnrofa,  198 ; 
on  sobscription,  199;  bis  prinoiples 
those  of  Stransa,  dOl ;  what  bia  pro- 
ject amoonts  to,  203. 

Wilson,  Dr.  James  P.,  126L 

WisooDsin,  93. 

Witherapoon,  qnoted,  116l 

Woods,  Dr.,  qnoted,  281,  25& 

Wycklifle,  quoted,  TtV 

ZUBIOH,99. 

Zwing]e,98. 
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